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last  quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  and  its  protracted  history  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  such  immunity  demands  from  all  concerned  iu  the  welfare  of 
the  institution  the  utmost  gratitude  to  a  merciful  Providence,  through 
whose  beneficent  care  the  accustomed  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
household  have  been  restored. 

"Discharges. — One  hundred  and  twenty-one  patients  have  been 
discharged,  a  few  of  whom  were  sent  away  for  the  trial  of  a  month, 
and  from  whom  satisfactory  statements  have  been  subsequently  received 
of  their  continuance  in  health  of  body  and  mind ;  and  not  a  few  have 
borne  witness  to  the  salutary  influence  of  the  moral  and  religious  feel- 
ings established  during  their  residence  in  the  asylum,  by  their  own 
personal  reformation  of  character,  and  the  better  discipline  of  themselves 
and  families. 

"  The  evils  of  a  too  early  removal  from  the  beneficial  treatment  of  a 
public  institution,  although  less  felt  in  county  asylums  than  in  those 
to  which  the  opulent  classes  have  access,  are  nevertheless  occasionally 
occurring.  Friends  are  deceived  by  the  apparent  calmness  and  im- 
proved condition  of  the  patient ;  the  old  and  fallacious  argument  is 
urged,  'that  if  they  can  work  in  the  asylum,  they  can  do  so  at  home;' 
they  become  importunate,  and  assist  in  augmenting  the  desire  of  the 
patient  for  a  premature  restoration  to  liberty. 

"  It  is  a  fact  known  to  all  who  have  opportunity  of  observation, 
that  many  of  the  insane  who  are  noisy  and  outrageous  whilst  under 
the  care  of  their  friends,  become  calm  and  docile  when  admitted  into 
an  asylum.  Such  a  change  does  not  indicate  the  cessation,  or  even 
(in  some  instances)  the  mitigation,  of  disease,  but  that  it  is  held  under 
control  by  the  vaned  influences  brought  to  bear  on  it.  Many  of  our 
inmates  who  are  peaceful  and  contented,  cheerfully  occupied  throughout 
the  day,  entering  with  pleasure  into  the  amusements  and  recreations 
afforded  them,  or  rambling  at  will  in  the  grounds  of  the  asylum,  would 
become  unhappy  and  unmanageable,  if  restored  to  the  exciting  causes 
of  their  malady. 

"In  the  treatment  of  other  diseases  it  is  not  considered  safe  to 
suspend  remedial  measures  on  the  first  indications  of  their  successful 
employment,  or  hastily  to  relax  in  that  precautionary  treatment  of 
convalescence,  which  can  alone  result  in  complete  restoration.  How  is 
it,  that  society  reasons  less  correctly  on  insanity  than  on  other  diseases  I 
"  The  cerebral  system  is  amenable  to  the  same  natural  laws  as  other 
parts  of  the  human  frame ;  and  if  in  other  physical  diseases  the  moral 
treatment  forms  a  part,  and  no  inconsiderable  one,  how  much  more 
important  is  the  careful  and  persevering  use  of  curative  means  in  that 
class  of  maladies  in  which  the  organ  of  thought  itself  becomes  the 
principal  seat  of  disease. 

"  Instances  not  a  few  might  be  adduced  from  the  journals,  of  relapses 
in  which  the  patient  has  been  brought  back  to  the  asylum  sunk  in 
despondency  and  self-renouncement,  after  having  presented  the  most 
encouraging  proofis  of  convalescence  which  might  have  been  matured 
had  sufficient  time  been  allowed,  before  old  associations  and  former 
exciting  causes  had  been  again  encountered." 
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Dr.  Corsellis  subseqnentlj  adverts  to  the  moyement  of  patients  in 
this  asyluiiiy  upon  which  point  he  says  : 

"  The  admissions  present  an  advance  of  17  on  those  of  the  preceding 
twelve  months :  285  patients  have  been  admitted,  of  whom  49  have 
died.  Some  were  brought  in  the  last  state  of  exhaustion,  whose  life 
and  sufferings  terminated  in  a  few  days  j  others,  by  the  use  of  restora- 
tive means,  lingered  out  a  few  weeks  or  months  without  any  favourable 
symptoms. 

"  Amidst  the  disadvantages  to  which  county  asylums  are  especially 
subject  is  tliat  of  being  the  last  instead  of  the  first  resort  to  the  men- 
tally afflicted.  The  hope  of  cure,  without  the  imagined  stigma  of  so 
declared  and  public  an  avowal  as  is  involved  in  placing  a  relative  in  an 
institution  for  the  insane,  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  even  amongst 
the  lower  classes  of  sociefy  than  might  at  first  be  believed ;  and  every 
means  within  the  reach  of  influence  or  funds  is  resorted  to,  mostly  in 
vain,  and  often  so  injudiciously  applied  as  to  aggravate  the  evil  it  is 
intended  to  cure,  untU,  funds  and  patience  alike  exhausted,  the  asylum 
becomes  the  last  refuge  to  the  sinking  or  incurable  patient,  and  a  relief 
to  the  anxiety  and  fatigues  of  neighbours  or  friends. 

"  In  a  former  report  it  was  stated  that  a  cessation  to  the  once  nume- 
rous influx  of  suicidal  cases  had  given  a  respite  to  the  watchfulness 
formerly  required.  The  two  past  years  contain  the  record  of  no  less 
than  133  patients  admitted  with  suicidal  propensity,  suggesting  the 
probability  of  epidemic  influence  in  this  phase  of  mental  disorder. 
From  the  month  of  June  last,  7  females  have  been  received  whose  pro- 
pensity to  self-destruction  has  been  particularly  declared  in  a  deter- 
mined resistance  of  food.  With  a  single  exception,  all  were  fed  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  by  the  oesophageal  tube;  the  resistance 
has  given  way,  and,  with  the  above  exception,  they  are  progressing 
fovourably.** 

Speaking  of  the  general  management  of  an  asylum  for  insane  pa- 
tients, the  reporter,  in  reference  to  the  West  Riding  institution,  remarks 
judiciously : 

"  So  much  depends  on  this  division  of  the  subject,  that,  notwith- 
standing it  has  been  copiously  treated  of  in  former  reports,  and  that 
nothing  new  remains  to  be  set  forth,  it  may  yet  be  right  to  give  pro- 
minence to  the  fact,  that  all  the  patients  are  employed  or  amused  to 
the  fullest  extent  compatible  with  their  condition. 

"  Incomparably  more  is  done  by  means  of  the  confidence  we  are  able 
to  inspire  through  the  moral  influence  we  exercise  over  the  '  mind 
diseased,'  by  obtaining  the  trust  of  those  committed  to  our  care,  and 
their  belief  that  both  the  power  and  will  to  benefit  are  ours,  than  by 
any  specific  course,  either  medical  or  moral.  To  establish  and  main- 
tain confidence  in  the  system,  and  confidence  in  those  by  whom  it  is 
carried  out,  to  call  forth  a  spirit  of  protective  guardianship,  of  self- 
government  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  attendants,  and  of  good 
will  and  thankfiilness  on  that  of  patients,  will  do  infinitely  more  in 
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restoring  their  impaired  powers,  than  all  the  rules  that  can  be  put 
together,  or  all  the  medicines  of  the  pharmacopoeia  combined.  From 
this  cause  it  is  that  so  much  less  inconvenience  and  difficulty  is  encoun- 
tered with  patients  who  have  before  recovered  in  the  asylum.  It  is 
common  to  hear  from  such  as  have  suffered  a  relapse,  a  desire  to  be 
with  the  'old  attendant;'  a  request  always  complied  with,  if  possible; 
and  in  such  as  are  subject  to  maniacal  paroxysms  at  long  intervals, 
those  attacks  are  generally  found  to  diminish  in  intensity,  as  well  as  to 
shorten  in  duration. 

"  In  all  places  of  reception  for  the  insane,  a  like  difficulty  is  felt  in 
the  way  of  furnishing  employment  for  men ;  more  especially  in  winter, 
when  out-door  occupations  cannot  be  either  regularly  or  extensively 
followed.  With  the  females,  this  difficulty  is  unknown;  and  when 
their  industry  is  observed  in  washing,  sewing,  knitting,  cleaning,  &c., 
the  remark  once  made  by  the  celebrated  Eobert  Hall,  that  '  if  he  had 
known  how  to  hem  a  pocket-handkerchief,  he  should  never  have  been 
deprived  of  reason,'  may  be  easily  understood. 

"  A  supply  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  for  picking,  from  the  neighbouring 
house  of  correction,  has  furnished  a  useful  occupation  for  the  imbecile 
male  patients.  The  unusual  mildness  of  the  season  has  also  given 
great  advantage,  by  allowing  their  labours  in  the  grounds  and  gardens. 
Large  numbers  of  men  have  been  employed  in  trenching,  levelling,  and 
preparing  for  planting  the  ground  in  front  of  the  auxiliary  building, 
and  in  pulling  down  the  walls  dividing  three  airing  courts  attached  to 
the  east  wing  of  the  original  one.  A  community  always  fluctuating, 
and  constantly  draughting  off  such  as  are  set  at  liberty  from  the  num- 
bers of  the  useful  and  industrious,  of  course  witnesses  a  continual 
change  in  the  several  workshops  ;  there  is,  however,  always  a  sufficient 
number  employed  to  keep  the  looms  in  constant  work,  and  to  supply 
the  institution  with  shoes  and  clothes,  well  made. 

"  As  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  depressed, 
and  as  a  safe  link  of  communication  with  the  outer  world,  nothing  has 
been  more  satisfactorily  allowed  than  frequent  walks  into  the  country, 
of  parties,  sometimes  men,  at  other  times  women,  with  the  attendants. 
Nor  have  the  parties  for  tea,  music  and  singing,  or  dancing,  been  less 
numerously  attended,  or  less  pleasantly  conducted." 

The  next  public  asylum  to  which  we  would  direct  attention  is  that 
of  the  North  and  East  Riding,  at  Clifton,  of  which  Mr.  Samuel  Hill  is 
the  medical  superintendent.  According  to  that  gentleman's  official 
report,  the  daily  average  number  of  resident  patients  was  236,  of  whom 
150  were  admitted  during  the  year ;  the  two  sexes  being  exactly  equal, 
or  75  of  each.  Of  the  admissions,  the  following  summary  exhibits  the 
form  of  mental  disease  under  which  the  new  patients  laboured — ^viz., 
31  males  and  45  females  were  the  victims  of  chronic  mania ;  9  males 
and  10  females  had  recent  mania  ;  11  males  and  7  females  were  weak- 
minded  ;  8  males  and  7  females  were  idiotic  ;  10  males  and  3  females, 
epileptic,  wlulst  G  males  and  3  females  were  afflicted  with  general  palsy. 
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In  addition  to  these  particulars,  it  is  interesting  to  mention,  that  1 3  of 
the  males  and  11  of  the  females  admitted  were  disposed  to  commit 
suicide ;  and  lastly,  that  8  male  patients,  with  6  females,  died  during 
the  year,  or  4*6  per  cent,  of  those  onder  care.  Eespecting  the  number 
of  recoveries,  Mr.  Hill  remarks  : 

"  The  proportion  of  cures  from  amongst  so  large  a  number  of  appa- 
rently confirmed  cases  of  insanity,  epilepsy,  palsy,  and  idiocy,  must  be 
small;  but  change  of  habit  in  the  dirty,  the  quelling  of  strife  with  the 
turbulent,  humbling  the  proud,  pacifying  the  daring  and  yiolent,  recon- 
ciling the  restless,  exciting  the  drone  to  exertion,  the  apathetic  to 
observation,  the  suicide  to  love  of  life,  the  homicide  to  dread  of  crime, 
the  thief  to  an  appreciation  of  honesty,  the  destructive  to  esteem  value, 
the  slothful  to  early  rising,  the  melancholic  to  share  in  the  enjoyments 
of  the  cheerful,  the  reserved  to  social  communion,  the  mute  to  speak, 
the  hypochondriac  to  obliviousness  of  the  past,  the  dispirited  and  fretful 
to  happiness,  and  the  morose  to  civility,  are  attainments  more  or  less  to 
be  acliieved. 

"  To  cure  those  who  are  placed  under  early  treatment  is  often  not 
very  difficult :  a  large  per  centage  of  such  patients  ultimately  recover, 
unless  the  insanity  is  complicated  with  some  other  disease ;  for  example, 
out  of  19  favourable  cases  admitted  in  1851,  17  have  been  already 
discharged  cured.  On  the  31st  December,  1850,  only  3  hopeful  cases 
remaine<l  in  the  house,  out  of  154,  so  that  not  more  than  22  of  the 
number  under  treatment  in  1851  were  of  the  probably  curable  class — 
all  of  whom  have  now  recovered." 

In  reference  to  the  great  object  of  curing,  if  not,  of  materially  ame- 
liorating, the  afflicted  condition  of  lunatics,  when  they  are  incurable,  the 
report  further  says — 

"  As  the  aim  of  all  treatment  and  management  is  intended  to  make 
the  insane  act,  speak,  look,  and  think  as  much  as  possible  like  persons 
of  sound  reason,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  system  observed  towards 
them  should  in  all  respects  be  simple,  uncomplicated,  and  truthful,  free 
from  mystification,  and  be  within  the  compass  of  their  feeble  and  diver- 
sified powers  of  understanding.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  entirely 
mechanical  in  what  they  do— the  will  scarcely  playing  any  part  at  first 
-»but  in  time  the  mind  is  operated  upon  by  employment,  and  the 
'  occupation  becomes  engrossing,  a  certain  amount  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment being  exercised.  Such  an  amendment  in  an  insane  person 
inspires  a  hope,  and  sheds  its  influence  over  the  destinies  of  others  of 
the  same  lost  class." 

Amusement  and  recreation  constitute  likewise  prominent  objects 
constantly  kept  in  view  at  this  institution,  as  shown  by  the  following 
paragraph : 

"  Change  and  variety  are  indispensable  for  the  insane  :  cricket, 
music,  dancing,  evening  parties — on  which  occasions  from  160  to  180  of 
both  sexes  meet  together  in  joyous  harmony ;  fruit-gatherings  in  the 
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summer,  daily  walks,  and  whatever  can  tend  to  animate,  enliven,  and 
cheer,  are  adopted  as  beneficial  agents.  The  patients  have  been  enter- 
tained, through  the  kindness  of  our  worthy  chaplain,  by  an  exhibition  of 
dissolving  views  ;  and  many  humorous  and  instructive  subjects  shown 
through  the  medium  of  an  excellent  magic  lantern,  generously  lent  by 
a  gentleman  in  this  vicinity.  We  have  also  to  thank  the  Committee  of 
the  Blind  School  for  allowing  their  pupils  to  contribute  so  much  to  the 
ftmusement  and  gratification  of  the  patients  on  the  occasions  of  their 
evening  assemblies,  both  by  instrumental  and  vocal  music** 

• 

The  next  establishment  which  comes  under  notice  is  the  far-famed 
Betreat,  near  York,  of  which  the  56th  report  now  lies  on  our  table. 
According  to  this  document,  the  average  number  of  patients  resident 
during  the  past  year  was  113 ;  the  admissions  having  been  6  men  and 
6  women  ;  whilst  3  males  and  2  females  died.  A  striking  feature  which 
is  mentioned  respecting  the  admissions  deserves  notice — namely,  that 
8  out  of  12  new  cases  received  were  affected  either  with  acute  mania^ 
or  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  approaching  to  that  form  of  mental 
disease.  It  is  also  worthy  of  record,  that  all  have  been  managed  without 
the  application  of  any  mechanical  restraint ;  and  although  for  several 
years  previously  acute  mania  had  constituted  a  small  proportion  of  the 
various  forms  of  insanity  then  admitted,  during  the  last  18  months  the 
number  of  cases  of  that  kind  had  exceeded  the  average. 

The  unusual  attraction  of  the  great  exhibition  seems  even  to  have 
penetrated  within  the  quiet  precincts  of  the  Friends'  Ketreat,  seeing — 

"  Two  small  parties  of  male  patients  visited  the  Exhibition,  under  the 
care  of  competent  attendants,  and  it  may  be  readily  inferred,  derived 
great  pleasure  from  the  trip. 

"  Several  parties  also  took  an  excursion  to  Scarborough  in  the  course 
of  the  summer. 

"  In  the  winter,  the  lectures  and  experiments  in  natural  philosophy 
proved  as  attractive  as  usual,  and  I  believe  the  household  would  relin- 
quish with  great  reluctance  this  pleasing  and  instructive  variety  in  the 
way  of  spending  some  of  the  long  winter  evenings. 

"  The  regular  occupation  of  the  patients  has  been  also  steadily  attended 
to.  Besides  the  ordinary  kinds  of  work  usually  carried  on,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground,  and  the  wheeling  away  of  materials  for  the 
commencement  of  the  additional  buildings,  have  furnished  new  and 
suitable  occupation.'' 

These  remarks  are  satisfactory;  and  the  managers  of  this  institution 
may  justly  consider  the  retrospect  of  the  past  year  affords  them  the 
consoling  reflection,  that  their  laudable  efforts  have  not  been  relaxed  to 
conduct  this  establishment  in  accordance  with  right  principles,  and  to 
carry  them  out  with  steady  perseverance. 

Like  Yorkshire,  there  are  several  public  institutions  for  the  insane  in 
Lancashire,  one  being  the  County  A^lum,  of  which  Dr.  de  Yitr6  is  the 
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yisiting  phyndan.    In  the  annual  report  of  that  eitablishment^  dated 
July,  1851,  it  is  stated,  that 

^'  During  the  twelve  months  ending  on  the  23rd  of  June  last,  SQ 
patients  have  been  admitted ;  a  diminution,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year,  to  the  amount  of  125 ;  though  the  daily  average  number, 
bcdng  773,  is  higher  than  at  any  period  since  the  opening  of  the  esta- 
blishment« 

"  It  will  be  observed  that,  the  recoveries  are  less  in  number  than  usual 
this  year,  a  circumstance  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the 
admissions,  from  which,  of  course,  a  majority  of  cures  are  to  be  expected. 
It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  deaths  have  been 
reduced  to  8  per  cent. — a  rate  of  mortality  below  the  average,  both  of 
this  and  most  similar  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  Several  of  the 
deaths  have  occurred  amongst  the  older  residents  in  the  asylum ;  in 
three  instances,  the  period  of  residence  had  been  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
and  in  four  cases  it  varied  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  years. 

"  On  the  opening  of  the  two  asylums  at  Prestwich  and  Bainhill  in 
January  last,  relief  was  at  once  afforded  to  the  various  Unions  in  the 
county,  by  the  admission  of  urgent  cases,  which  had,  of^  necessity,  been 
detained  in  workhouses,  at  great  inconvenience,  owing  to  the  crowded 
state  of  both  Lancaster  and  Haydock-Lodge  Asylums.'* 

Eespecting  the  treatment  adopted,  Dr.  de  Yitr6  subsequently  ob- 
serves : 

"  There  has  been  during  the  year  no  variation  from  the  principles  laid 
down  in  former  reports.  As  the  majority  of  the  men  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  manual  labour,  it  is  usual  to  find  them  joining  with  alacrity 
in  out-door  occupation,  either  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  day ;  and 
for  those  who  are  physically  disabled,  or  cannot  be  trusted  with  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  daily  exercise  is  afforded  in  the  grounds  surrounding 
the  building,  where  they  walk,  under  the  care  of  attendants,  in  parties 
of  about  thirty.  This  arrangement  is  plainly  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
use  of  airing-courts,  as  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that  exercise  within  narrow  limits  soon  becomes  tedious ;  and,  without 
great  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  attendants,  too  many  may  be  seen 
lounging  in  unsightly  attitudes,  or  escaping  from  observation  when 
practicable." 

During  the  year  embraced  in  the  official  document  now  under  con- 
sideration, it  appears  that  the  total  mortality  amounted  to  62  patients,  32 
being  males  and  30  females.  Several  interesting  particulars  in  refer- 
ence to  the  causes  of  death  are  given  in  one  of  the  tables  attached; 
amongst  which,  the  most  important  features  appear  to  be,  that  11 
women  died  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  and  not  one  male 
patient;  whilst  general  paralysb  proved  fatal  to  9  men,  whereas, 
amongst  the  females  none  died  by  that  malady.  Phthisis  was  the  cause 
of  death  in  5  men,  agiunst  10  females  who  died  by  that  disease ;  and 
lastly,  2  men  were  the  victims  of  epilepsy,  but  no  female.     The  morbid 
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appearances  iiik  ii^iiiirrl  in  33  cases  of  insanity  examined  after  death, 
are  minutely  detailed  in  a  table  subsequently  appended,  which  wiU 
amply  repay  perusal,  since  it  contains  highly  instructiye  information 
respecting  the  pathology  of  mental  diseases. 

The  new  County  A^lum  at  Bainhill  having  been  only  instituted  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1851,  the  official  document  now  on  our  table  is, 
consequently,  the  first  annual  report  of  that  establishment  From  this 
publication  it  appears,  that  393  patients  were  admitted,  47  discharged, 
1  escaped,  and  48  have  died;  hence  showing  a  per  centage  of  11*9 
of  cures,  and  12-21  of  deaths.  With  reference  to  the  assigned  cause  of 
insanity  in  the  48  cases  of  death  reported,  intemperance  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  frequent;  16  examples  of  that  description  being  recorded, 
whilst  7  arose  through  poverty,  and  3  from  domestic  unhappiness. 
Again,  with  regard  to  the  apparent  causes  of  death  in  the  fatal  cases,  it 
becomes  interesting  to  ascertain  by  the  report,  that 

''  With  the  exception  of  severe  diarrhoea,  which  made  its  appearance 
in  August,  and  proved  fatal  to  several  of  the  inmates,  we  have  not  been 
visited  with  any  sickness  of  an  epidemic  or  contagious  character.  Ten 
of  the  deaths  occurred  within  one  week  after  the  patients'  admission  into 
the  asylum,  and  the  greater  part  within  three  months.  No  less  than 
nineteen  were  cases  of  general  paralysis  or  supervening  apoplexy;  seven 
died  from  pulmonary  consumption ;  five  from  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
vital  powers ;  eight  from  maniacal  exhaustion ;  and  the  others  from 
the  various  causes  above  specified." 

Similar  to  many  county  asylums,  patients  afflicted  with  epilepsy  seem 
to  have  been  very  numerous  at  this  institution;  indeed, 

''  The  number  of  epileptic  cases  under  treatment  during  the  year  has 
been  unusually  large,  and,  from  the  severe  nature  of  the  attacks  in  several 
instances,  they  have  been  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  medical  officers, 
as  well  as  to  those  more  immediately  in  attendance  upon  them.  Being 
desirous  to  try  all  possible  alleviatives  in  such  cases,  the  extract  of 
cotyledon  v/mbilicua  was  used  for  a  time,  with  much  apparent  benefit; 
but  in  every  instance,  after  a  variable  period  of  quiescence,  the  attacks 
reappeared  with  increased  violence.  The  tincture  of  sumbul  is  now 
being  tried  with  a  like  motive  ;  but  the  short  period  of  time  that  it  has 
been  in  use  will  not  yet  warrant  any  opinion  on  its  merits." 

Whatever  result  may  follow  the  use  of  these  medicines  in  so  intractable 
a  disease  as  epilepsy,  we  trust  Mr.  Ecdeston  will  inform  the  profession 
in  subsequent  reports ;  and  as  that  practitioner  appears  zealous  in  his 
endeavours  to  alleviate  this  incurable  complaint,  we  would  recommend 
him  to  try,  amongst  other  remedies,  the  '^  valerianate  of  zinc,"  which 
has  been  recently  mentioned  by  Dr.  Webster,  in  his  Notes  on  French 
Asylums,  to  have  been  found  beneficial  by  some  psychological  physicians 
of  that  country. 
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Notwitbstandiug  the  acknowledged  improvement,  wUcb  even  the 
general  public  admit  has  resulted  to  lunatics  by  the  disuse  of  mechanical 
restraint,  it  is  lamentable  to  hear  that,  prior  to  admission  into  asylums, 
many  unfortunate  victims  of  mental  disease  are  still  tortured  in  this 
manner.  Thus,  after  alluding  to  a  poor  girl,  who  for  upwards  of  two 
years  had  been  kept  in  constant  restraint  by  a  strait-waistcoat,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  considered  a  dangerous  lunatic,  the  report  states  that 

"  Another  case,  admitted  in  September,  1851,  was  securely  bound  by 
an  ordinary  cart-rope,  the  removal  of  which  gave  no  little  trouble  from 
the  complexity  of  its  attachments,  a  strait-waistcoat  and  a  pair  of 
transport  leg-chains  completing  the  arrangement  for  the  poor  fellow's 
torture.  He  also  was  described  as  a  most  dangerous  lunatic;  yet  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  was  working  on  the  farm  with  his 
fellow-patients,  and  has  not  been  absent  from  employment  a  single  day 
since  that  period.** 

Instances  like  the  above  are  very  shocking  ;  and  indicate  how  much 
yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  towards  ameliorating  the  often  unfortu- 
nate condition  of  persons  attacked  by  insanity. 

Although  the  Manchester  Eoyal  Lunatic  Hospital  is  at  present 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  belonging 
to  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society:  still,  seeing  it  publishes 
official  reports  the  same  as  county  asylums,  we  therefore  consider  all 
such  establishments  to  come  legitimately  within  the  scope  of  our  present 
analysis  of  British  institutions  for  lunatic  patients.  According  to  the 
second  annual  report,  now  on  our  table,  the  number  of  new  cases 
admitted  during  the  past  year  was  33,  whilst  21  were  discharged,  of 
whom  17  left  the  hospital  cured :  thus  giving  a  ratio  of  51*22  per  cent, 
upon  the  number  of  admissions.  Besides  the  above  results,  8  died ; 
which  makes  the  mortality  24*24  per  cent,  according  to  the  same  mode 
of  calculation.  Being  a  new  establishment,  the  number  of  inmates  has 
hitherto  remained  small ;  the  average  during  the  year  being  only  36, 
whilst  the  total  patients  under  treatment  amounted  to  66,  since  the 
date  of  the  last  annual  report. 

Respecting  the  system  pursued  at  this  hospital  towards  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  its  insane  residents,  we  would  refer  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Dickson,  the  medical  superintendent,  who  states,  that 

''All  the  means  of  cure,  medical  and  moral,  hitherto  in  operation, 
have  been  continued  with  increased  vigour  during  the  past  year  j  and, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  already  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of 
this  report,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  that  I  am  enabled  to 
report  the  great  success  which  has  attended  my  exertions. 

''  In  all  other  physical  diseases,  the  moral  treatment  forms  a  not  unim- 
portant part  of  the  treatment,  but  it  becomes  of  much  more  importance 
as  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  in  treating  that  class  of  maladies 
where  the  organ  of  thought  itself  has  become  the  seat  of  disease. 
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'^Of  the  means  in  use,  active  occupation  in  the  open  air  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  beneficial  as  a  means  of  cure.  The  object  kept  in  view  in 
devising  occupation  for  the  patients,  and  in  which  they  are  engaged 
only  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  found  to  be  remedial  and  a  means, of  recovery, 
and  which  to  a  certain  extent  I  have  succeeded  in  impressing  them 
with,  has  been  to  induce  them  to  take  that  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  in  the  progress  of  our 
farming  operations,  as  would  give  a  zest  and  object  to  their  labour. 
This  feeling  has  been  developed,  and  displayed  in  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  them  in  their  various  employments,  and  by  the  cheerful  assist- 
ance given  by  them  in  the  repairs  and  alterations  necessary  in  the 
hospital. 

"  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  cropping  and  gardening  occupations^ 
undertakings  in  the  way  of  forming  new  walks,  levelling,  planting  new 
fences,  and  other  works,  have  been  in  constant  operation,  and  have 
afforded  occupation  to  the  able-bodied,  from  the  more  intelligent  and 
docile  to  the  most  imbecile  and  unmanageable.  These  operations  have 
been  principally  carried  on,  on  the  piece  of  land  immediately  behind 
the  hospitid,  which  we  are  now  laying  out  as  a  kitchen-garden,  the  site 
of  which  as  originally  planned  having  been  found  objectionable  in 
certain  respects.  In  adctition  to  this,  I  have  about  six  acres  of  land 
under  crop. 

"  During  the  summer  months,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  male  patients 
have  been  regularly  employed  in  out-door  occupation  during  stated 
hours  of  the  day  (viz.  four  hours),  under  the  constant  care,  inspection, 
and  instruction  of  well-qualified  attendants ;  in  our  hay  and  harvest 
operations  the  patients  have  given  us  much  and  valuable  assistance,  and 
during  the  summer  even  the  ladies  have  frequently  volunteered  their 
aid,  and  have  afforded  us  bands  of  cheerful  and  active  assistants  in  our 
pleasure-gardens,  although  for  them  the  chief  source  of  employment  is 
in  the  work-room,  where,  under  the  instruction  and  direction  of  the 
matron,  the  number  of  articles  made  and  repaired  sufficiently  attests 
the  activity  and  industry  which  prevails  in  the  ladies'  department.  In 
addition  to  the  more  ordinary,  they  are  also  engaged  in  the  more  orna- 
mental kinds  of  needle  and  fancy  work.  The  habits  of  self-control, 
order,  and  propriety,  are  by  these  means  so  encouraged  and  restored, 
that  they  supply  us  with  an  important  instrument  for  establishing  that 
influence  and  control  over  the  patients,  so  necessary  and  so  conducive 
to  their  recovery. 

''  Music,  singing,  and  drawing,  are  much  practised ;  excursions  are 
made  frequently  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  for 
the  purposes  of  shopping,  &c.,  and  occasionally  to  Manchester  by  a 
select  few,  to  some  of  the  popular  amusements.  These  excursions  are 
sources  of  great  interest  and  pleasure.  They  form,  from  time  to  tim^ 
new  subjects  of  conversation,  and  afford,  with  the  means  of  in-door 
amusement,  such  as  bagatelle,  chess,  &c.,  and  reading  from  the  library, 
a  great  and  pleasing  variety. 

"  The  occupations  of  the  gentlemen  are  more  varied  and  numerous ; 
in  addition  to  the  out-  and  in-door  means  of  recreation  already  men- 
tioned, they  have  access  to  the  carpenter's  and  en^eer's  workshops. 
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One  of  oar  patients  oonstracted  a  turning-lathe,  every  piece  of  which 
was,  with  remarkable  ingenuity,  manofactared  by  himself  from  the 
rough  materials  fomid  upon  the  premises.  He  put  himself  systematically 
to  work^  made  all  his  own  tools,  converted  the  cast-iron  bars  into  steel, 
made  moulds  and  castings  of  the  different  grooves,  screws,  and  wheels^ 
cut  the  frame  and  blocks  out  of  the  solid  oak,  and  succeeded  in  con- 
structing a  lathe,  upon  which  has  been  done  all  the  turning  work 
required  on  the  premises." 

The  Staffordshire  General  Lunatic  Asylum  is  the  next  institution  to 
which  we  would  direct  the  reader's  attention.  At  this  establishment 
179  new  cases  were  admitted  during  1851^  including  both  private  and 
pauper  patients,  whilst  46  were  discharged  recovered,  or  25*70  per  cent., 
and  38  died,  or  21*22  per  hundred  admissions,  besides  which  1  escaped  ; 
the  number  of  lunatics  remaining  in  the  asylum  being  349,  on  the  31st 
of  last  December. 

To  illustrate  the  views  entertained  by  the  authorities  of  this  well* 
managed  public  asylum,  we  copy  the  following  quotation  from  the 
report  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  able  resident  medical  superintendent : 

'^  The  universal  testimony  of  all  connected  with  institutions  for  the 
insane,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  shows  that  everything  depends 
upon  early  treatment ;  that  the  recoveries  in  cases  removed  to  a  proper 
asylum  within  one  month  after  the  s3rmptoms  of  the  disorder  have 
shown  themselves,  are  upwards  of  80  per  cent.,  and  even  within  3 
months  are  between  70  and  80,  but  that  they  diminish  in  a  fearful 
proportion  as  delay  takes  place,  and  that  when  the  insanity  has  existed 
from  6  to  12  months  before  admission,  the  recoveries  are  found  to  be 
diminished  more  than  one  half. 

^  The  unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  the  insane  poor  are 
placed  in  their  own  homes,  are  hardly  mitigated  when  they  are  removed 
to  the  workhouse,  and  the  number  of  cases  brought  to  this  asylum  in 
handcuffs,  legstraps,  and  various  descriptions  of  restraint,  bearing  upon 
their  persons  marks  of  the  rude  treatment  they  have  been  subjected 
to,  were  alone,  on  the  score  of  humanity,  reason  sufficient  for  avoiding 
tMs  course ;  but  on  the  score  of  economy  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  early  removal  of  insane  persons  to  an  asylum  are  equally  strong; 
though  at  first  sight  the  reverse  may  appear  to  be  the  case.  The 
weekly  average  cost  in  the  workhouse  is  known  to  be  small  compared 
with  die  asylum;  the  case  may  possibly  be  a  recent  one,  and  unattended 
with  disposition  to  violence,  and  a  trial  in  the  workhouse  is  decided  upon* 
No  change  for  the  better  takes  place;  the  disorder  gradually  developes 
itself;  some  act  of  violence  is  either  committed  or  dreaded;  and  the 
patient  is  fastened  hand  and  foot,  tied  down  in  bed,  in  a  position 
scarcely  admitting  of  motion,  and  left,  perhaps,  to  the  mercies  of  two 
or  three  able-bodied  paupers. 

"  Many  of  these  cases  sink  under  the  disease  or  the  treatment,  and 
either  die  in  the  workhouse  or  are  removed  to  the  asylum  almost  in  a 
dying  state.  Others,  perhaps,  live  on ;  the  disease  becomes  confirmed, 
and  they  are  kept  in  the  workhouse  until  their  offensive  habits,  sinking 
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health,  or  violent  conduct,  cause  them  to  be  removed  to  the  asylum, 
where  they  remain  a  burden  to  their  parish  for  life. 

"The  practice  which  frequently  prevails  in  this  county  of  sending  recent 
cases  of  insanity  in  the  first  instance  to  the  workhouse,  is  attended  with 
great  evil,  and  on  no  ground  does  it  appear  to  be  necessary.  Besides 
causing  delay,  and  often  producing  irritation  and  excitement  in  the 
patient,  the  treatment  too  frequently  resorted  to  seriously  aggravates 
the  malady,  all  which  would  be  avoided  by  the  direct  removal  of  the 
patient  to  the  asylum." 

Respecting  the  Northampton  General  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  which 
Dr.  Nesbitt  is  the  superintendent,  we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe 
from  the  last  annual  report  the  observations  of  that  physician,  on  the 
medical  statistical  tables  for  the  past  year,  which  exhibit, 

"  That  at  the  close  of  1850  we  had  on  the  books  of  the  establish- 
ment 259  patients,  that  we  have  admitted  1 06,  consequently  that  the 
medical  treatment  has  embraced  365,  whilst  on  the  31st  of  December  last, 
there  remained  in  the  house  268.  The  results  of  this  treatment  show, 
that  29  have  been  discharged  recovered,  and  10  have  been  relieved,  that 
25  left  us  unimproved,  and  as  such  were  remitted  to  the  care  of  their 
friends,  or  transferred  to  other  asylums,  that  1  escaped,  and  that  32 
have  died.  The  daily  average  number  of  patients  having  been  265, 
the  mortality  is  thus  12  per  cent.;  of  the  number  so  dying  22  were 
males,  and  10  were  females ;  the  average  age  attained  by  the  females 
being  something  over  58,  whilst  that  of  the  males  was  something  under 
48 ;  this  disadvantageous  contrast  being  referable  to  the  much  greater 
proneness  to  epilepsy  and  general  paralysis  of  males  over  females. 
The  specific  causes  of  death,  with  the  age  and  bodily  condition  on 
admission  of  the  patient,  being  set  forth  in  the  mortality  table,  do  not 
call  for  any  remark  here.  It  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  however, 
that  the  general  health  of- the  inmates  has  not  been  subjected  to  any 
unusually  disturbing  causes,  and  that  we  have  been  in  mercy  spared 
the  visitation  of  all  epidemic  disease. 

"Of  the  106  admissions,  whilst  66  have  been  union,  no  less  than  40 
have  been  private  patients,  of  whom  24  were  gentlemen  and  ladies,  in 
the  usual  signification  of  those  terms.  The  union  patients  have  been, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  received  from  parishes  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  and  full  as  the  house  has  at  all  times  been,  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  In  no  case  have  we  refused  admission  where  the  proper  credentials 
were  produced  to  show  that  the  party  belonged  to  the  soil  of  the  county. 

"  The  social  condition  of  those  admitted  shows  that  53,  or  one  half,  had 
contracted  matrimony ;  and  a  further  analysis  shows,  that  whilst  the 
average  age  of  the  single  was  33  years  and  four  months,  the  average  age 
of  those  who  had  married  was  within  a  fraction  of  45.  The  same 
relative  portion  holds  good  of  those  who  died,  the  married  having 
attained  a  mean  average  of  55,  whilst  the  single  just  extended  over  46 ; 
thus  showing  apparently  the  ti-uth  of  what  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  insurance  offices,  that  life,  whether  in  or  out  of  an  asylum,  is 
extended  by  the  ratification  of  the  connubial  tie. 
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"I  have  not  attempted  to  set  forth  in  any  tabular  form,  the 
phenomena  that  throw  light  on  the  prevalence  of  insanity — the  causes 
that  in  a  highly  civilized  state  of  society  are  rife  in  developing  the 
disease,  and  those  exhibiting  its  dependence  on  hereditary  transmission. 
Nothing  is  more  involved  in  obscurity  than  is  the  tracing  of  the  true 
cause ;  the  assigned  one  being  too  often  the  rude  offspring  of  conjee- 
tion.  An  enumeration  of  all  the  known  physical  and  moral,  would  still 
leave  a  large  hiatus  to  be  filled  up  by  the  unknown  causes,  and  the 
account  would  therefore  lose  much  of  its  interest,  whilst  the  deductions 
would  often  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth.  The  same  applies  to  hereditary 
transmission,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  there  is  associated 
in  the  human  mind  the  sentiment  that  insanity  is  the  most  serious 
reproach  that  can  be  fixed  on  a  family." 

From  the  rather  meagre  report  of  the  medical  officers  attached  to  the 
Bedford  Lunatic  Asylum,  we  collect  the  following  facts  regarding  the 
movement  of  patients  in  that  institution  during  the  year  1851.  Thus, 
78  lunatics — 37  males  and  41  females — ^were  admitted :  26  were  dis- 
charged recovered,  23  left  improved,  and  4  not  improved;  whilst 
16  males  and  11  females,  or  a  total  of  27  inmates,  died ;  of  which  the 
causes  seem  to  have  been  mostly  general  decay  and  epilepsy.  The 
mortality  was,  however,  less  during  the  last  year,  which  the  medical 
authorities  attribute  to  the  dry  summer  and  autumn.  They  also  state  that 
the  general  health  of  the  patients  had  been  remarkably  good,  and,  farther, 
no  serious  accident  had  occurred.  At  the  date  of  the  report — viz.,  Feb.  2, 
1852 — there  remained  267  patients  in  the  asylum,  or  131  males  and 
136  females,  the  majority  of  whom  were  deemed  incurable.  Another 
feature  at  this  asylum  also  deserves  notice — namely,  32  were  epileptic 
patients,  and  50  idiots,  many  being  of  dirty  habits.  In  concluding 
this  brief  allusion  to  the  Bedford  Asylum,  we  must  express  our  dissent 
to  the  paragraph  in  which  the  reporters  say — "  Several  patients  have 
been  subjected  to  mild  restraint,  and  we  are  still  of  opinion  that,  in 
some  cases,  such  restraint  is  the  best  and  kindest  mode  of  treatment." 
Seeing  that  the  names  of  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Matthews  are  appended  to 
the  document  containing  such  opinions,  we  of  course  presume  they  are 
not  only  sincerely  entertained,  but  the  result  of  their  experience. 

Unlike  the  document  now  passed  under  review,  the  report  of  Dr. 
Kirkman,  physician  to  the  Suffolk  Lunatic  Asylum,  enters  more  into 
details,  and  therefore  will  repay  perusal.  During  the  year  1851, 
91  patients  were  admitted  into  this  establishment,  36  being  males  and 
55  females,  whilst  51  were  discharged  cured,  being  upwards  of  56  per 
cent. ;  and  35  died,  which  gives  a  mortality  of  38*46  per  cent.,  if  also 
calculated  according  to  the  admissions.     Again,  the  report  states  : 

"Tlie  house  has  been  throughout  the  year  very  healthy,  and,  till 
quite  the  close  of  it,  the  mortality  very  sensibly  decreased.    Within  the 
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last  few  months  there  have  been  six  admitted  either  in  an  exhausted 
state,  or  in  very  old  age,  and  three  so  completely  sinking,  that  no  other 
statement  of  their  existing  condition  could  be  reported  than  '  in  articulo 
mortis.'  It  is  a  great  question  whether  patients  beyond  the  age  of 
70  should  be  removed  from  their  homes  to  asylums  at  all;  and  when 
the  evident  phase  of  disease  is  merely  senile  imbecility,  and  that  of  the 
most  harmless  character,  only  requiring  the  care  of  an  attentive  nurse, 
it  is  unjust  to  the  institution  by  increasing  its  mortality  to  send  them ; 
and  the  removal,  often  from  a  considerable  distance,  injurious  to  the 
patient  himself.  An  old  man  was  admitted  on  November  28,  aged  82, 
who  could  only  be  supported,  or  indeed  kept  alive,  by  beef-tea  and 
wine  :  he  died  in  a  fortnight.  We  had  another  of  72,  another  of  70, 
requiring  just  the  same  treatment,  but  ending  in  the  same  result. 

"  The  number  of  patients  who  have  been  almost  uninterruptedly 
employed  throughout  the  whole  year  has  been  more  than  usual ;  and 
they  have  done  more  work  generally,  and  made  more  particular  improve- 
ments than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  effect  before.  The  airing-courts 
have  been  completed  which  were  begun  last  year ;  the  walls  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  external  buildings  have  been  lowered  from  the  top, 
and  the  earth  has  been  excavated  on  the  inside ;  so  that,  whilst  as 
regards  their  actual  height  the  cliance  of  escape  is  not  greater  than 
before,  now  from  almost  every  court  an  extensive  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country  is  obtained  and  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  themselves 
laboured  to  be  relieved  from  the  sight  of  brick  walls  alone.  With  the 
bricks  thus  obtained  they  have  built  a  wall  of  four  feet  high  completely 
round  the  house  garden,  and  an  inspection  room  for  an  attendant  in 
one  of  the  courts ;  and  have  enlarged  and  improved  the  piggery  and 
the  farm.  This  work  they  engage  in  so  readily,  that  it  would  hardly 
be  unreasonable  to  view  it  as  labour  not  altogether  lost,  to  pull  down  a 
wall,  only  for  the  sake  of  building  it  up  again.  In  such  an  establish- 
ment as  ours,  however,  without  resorting  to  this  expedient,  there  are 
always  external  alterations  or  improvements  to  be  made,  not  only  justi- 
fiable on  the  score  of  employment,  but  sufficiently  neceasa/ry  for  the 
convenience  of  the  house. 

'<  Many  of  our  apparently  most  unpromising  patients  have  become 
convalescent ;  many  of  our  convalescents  have  got  perfectly  well,  by  this 
self-selected  occupation  ;  and  many  more,  whose  affliction  had  assumed 
a  chronic  character,  have  experienced  that  the  asylum,  as  a  house  of 
industry,  has  comforts  even  for  them.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  spon- 
taneously impelled  to  exertion  by  the  example  of  all  around  it,  not  only 
involuntarily  forgets  its  pain,  or  its  sorrow,  but  ceases  to  be  what  it 
was  before — a  power  degraded  to  habitual  inertia,  for  want  of  external 
excitement.  Thus,  by  pleasurable,  and  therefore  profitable  engage- 
ment, ordinary  cases  rapidly  advance  to  their  cure ;  deliverance  is  con- 
stantly obtained  from  the  otherwise  uncontrollable  paroxysms  of  variable 
mania,  and  relief  diminishes  that  weight  of  darkness  which  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  a  gloomy  melancholy." 

In  a  subsequent  page  Dr.  Kirkman  judiciously  remarks  : 

''  It  is  indisputable  that  proper  employment  must  always  form  a  pro- 
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minent  part  in  the  salutary  treatment  of  tbe  insane ;  it  is  the  curatiTe 
process  in  manyy  the  consolatory  process  in  mosty  and  an  advantageous 
process  in  aJL  The  employed  are  amongst  the  well-disposed  and  quiet, 
the  unemployed  amongst  Uie  disturbing  and  disturbed.  It  has  indeed 
been  alleged  by  some  who  idolize  optimism^  rather  than  study  practica- 
bility, that  there  should  be  no  patients  unemployed.  This  is  undeniably 
the  only  limit  to  which  our  exertions  tend ;  but  still  it  must  neceaaarily 
be  a  valuable  desideratum,  rather  than  a  feasible  result,  both  on  account 
of  cases  which  cauTiot  be  employed,  as  some  idiots,  and  of  others  which 
toill  not,  as  those  whose  more  evident  manifestations  chiefly  consist  in 
obstinacy  and  idleness.  These  are,  however,  often  overcome  by  per- 
suasion, as  is  the  case  with  one  of  the  best  assistant  bricklayers,  perhaps, 
about  this  neighbourhood — a  man  who,  with  scarcely  any  exception, 
was  the  most  intractable,  suspicious,  and  dangerous,  of  the  male  patients 
of  the  house.  He  is  now  always  quietly  at  work  in  the  different 
engagements  that  arise.  We  now  contract  for  paint,  and  the  patients 
paint  the  house— for  glass,  and  the  patients  glaze  it;  and  in  their 
varied  employments,  ^oe-making,  &c,  their  work  is  as  cleverly  done 
as  it  could  be  by  sane  agents  :  a  fact  which,  we  might  observe  in  passings 
illustrates  the  truth  that  mental  aberration  seizes  most  upon  the 
abstract  functions  of  the  mind — upon  the  moral  ideas  rather  than  upon 
adventitious  knowledge,  and  from  which  we  might  draw  several  inte- 
resting deductions." 

On  the  subject  of  religious  instruction,  the  same  authority  says  : 

''  The  patients  attend  divine  service  in  the  chapel,  as  usual,  which,  as 
reported  before,  is  too  small  for  the  numbers  :  perhaps  in  another  year 
our  labourers  may  be  able  to  accomplish  some  improvement  here  them- 
selves. The  subject  of  religious  instruction  is  too  delicate  to  be 
discussed  in  an  ordinary  report.  It  will  be  enough  to  convey  the 
repeated  conviction,  that  to  be  really  effective,  projessional  can  never 
supersede  datneaHc  instruction;  the  administration  should  be  in  that 
guieurded  manner  which  is  only  learned  by  the  knowledge  of  the  existing 
peculiarities  of  the  parties  addressed.  Moral  delinquencies  may  arise 
from  mental  idiosyncrasies,  which  need  great  forbearance  and  a  pecu- 
liarly delicate  mode  of  conveying  instruction  in  righteousness.'  A 
patient  went  home  well,  whose  relapse  after  a  former  discharge  '  came 
on7  as  he  expressed  it,  '  after  hearing  an  alarming  sermon  :*  his  morbid 
conscientiousness  was  morbidly  acted  on,  and  he  left  the  church  to  cut 
his  Uuroat.     He  is  now  well  again." 

With  these  quotations  we  take  leave  of  the  Suffolk  Lunatic  Asylum 
and  its  experienced  physician. 

For  the  county  of  Kent  a  large  lunatic  asylum  has  been  erected,  into 
which  the  annual  medical  report  for  the  year  ending  July  4th,  1851, 
informs  us,  that 

'^  126  male  and  160  female  patients,  together  286,  have  been  admitted, 
which,  added  to  396  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  make  a 
total  of  6S2  under  treatment  in  the  whole  period ;  48  of  the  patients 
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admitted;  being  about  one- sixth  part,  were  suffering  from  repeated  at- 
tacks. Again,  61  men  and  73  women,  together  134,  were  discharged 
or  died,  leaving  238  men  and  310  women,  together  548,  on  the  4th  of 
July ;  whilst  of  the  above,  22  men  and  27  women,  49  in  all,  were  dis- 
charged recovered ;  one  of  the  men  and  three  of  the  women  having 
been  absent  from  the  asylum,  on  trial,  during  convalescence,  previously 
to  their  absolute  discharge ;  and  lastly,  35  men  and  30  women,  together 
65,  died." 

Hespecting  the  all-important  question  of  personal  coercion,  the  medical 
oflScers,  Drs.  Sibbald  and  Huxley,  say  : 

"  Eestraint,  by  instruments  worn  on  the  person,  has  again  been  used 
to  a  small  extent ;  the  experience  of  the  year  now  under  review  having 
upheld  the  views  and  opinions  respecting  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
occasionally  from  its  mild  application,  upon  which  we  had  acted  in  for- 
mer years.  We  have  reason  to  be  convinced  of  the  therapeutic  value 
and  humanity  of  this  agent,  in  a  certain  small  class  of  cases,  when  its 
use  may  be  entirely  divested  of  harshness  or  the  risk  of  inflicting  bodily 
injury,  and  of  needless  duration  or  repetition  ;  we  are  inclined  to  place 
it  in  the  list  of  indispensable  adjuvants  to  treatment,  whilst  we  believe 
it  to  exert  sometimes  a  direct  remedial  agency  of  its  own  of  consider*' 
able  value. 

*^  As  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  want  of  accurate  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  use  or  disuse  of  restraint  in  the  county  asylum, 
and  to  think  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  public  explanation,  there  may 
be  a  general  idea  that  restraint  is  a  thing  of  course  in  such  an  institution, 
we  desire,  in  a  few  words,  to  place  the  truth  of  the  matter  before  the 
magistrates.  The  readiest  means  of  accomplishing  this  will  be,  an  exact 
return  of  all  the  instances  wherein  restraint  was  resorted  to  in  the 
practice  of  the  asylum  during  the  last  year,  premising  that,  except  for 
strictly  medical  purposes,  restraint  has  not,  for  several  years,  been  used 
in  this  asylum  at  all.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  use  of  re- 
straint remedially,  and  the  general  employment  of  it  merely  to  control 
violence.  The  latter  alone  can,  and  must,  unavoidably,  give  an  unhappy 
character  to  the  whole  economy  of  an  asylum.  Besides  the  direct 
physical  injury  of  it  to  the  patients,  there  could  be  no  worse  effect  than 
the  tone,  temper,  and  feeling  which  the  habitual  resort  to  it  would 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  attendants  for  their  patients,  sufficient  for  ever 
to  prevent  the  only  true  advancement.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  dis- 
tinction entirely  founded  on  the  principles  guiding  the  choice  qf  the 
instruments  of  restraint,  and  especially  distinguishing  the  objects  and 
manner  of  their  application. 

*^  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  at  the  present  time,  to  abjure  all  restraint,  if 
any  true  uses  it  may  possess  have  been  overlooked  in  the  course  of  its 
general  abuse ;  although  the  public  are  much  indebted  to  the  advocates 
of  entire  non-restraint  for  the  speedy  change  wrought  by  them  in  a 
system  at  once  mistaken  and  cruel,  and  so  universal  as  to  require  for  its 
destruction  the  weight  of  uncompromising  public  opinion.'* 

Besides  the  subject  of  mechanical  restraint,  the  above  authorities 
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likewise  advert  to  the  treatment  of  lunatics  by  seclusion ;  and  upon  this 
point  they  inform  us  that 

"  Twenty-nine  men  and  sixty-two  women  were  placed  in  seclusion  for 
shorter  or  longer  periods,  on  various  occasions  during  the  year.  The 
total  number  of  hours  so  passed  by  the  men  is  1886,  or  sixty-five  hours 
altogether,  by  each  man.  The  total  number  of  hours  of  seclusion  for  the 
women  is  2979,  or  forty-eight  hours  for  each  woman.  Periods  of 
seclusion  vary  from  an  hour  to  a  day,  and  are  always  terminated  as  soon 
as  their  object  may  be  secured,  which  is  the  restoration  of  the  secluded 
person  to  the  ordinary  tranquillity  of  mind,  permitting  association  with 
the  other  patients  in  a  ward  without  danger  or  too  great  disturbance." 

These  facts  are  significant ;  but  we  wish  it  had  been  likewise  added, 
whether  such  proceedings  really  proved  beneficial  or  otherwise,  in  order 
to  serve  as  a  guide  for  other  practitioners. 

As  the  annual  report  of  the  Qloucestershire  General  Lunatic  Asylum 
contains  no  remarks  whatever  of  the  medical  officers,  although  some  useful 
tables  are  appended,  we  therefore  extract  from  the  official  statement  pub- 
lished by  the  visitors  the  subjoined  observations,  which  are  interesting  : 

"  The  course  of  treatment  pursued  towards  the  patients,  both  mentally 
and  bodily,  has  tended  much  to  their  comfort  and  general  amelioration ; 
and  has  been  so  far  successful,  as  to  cure,  that  the  tables  show  that  while 
the  admissions  during  the  year  have  been  128,  the  number  discharged 
as  cured  have  been  66.  At  the  close  of  the  last  year  there  only  remained 
in  the  house,  out  of  300  patients,  31  who  were  deemed  to  be  curable, 
and  there  are  now  26 ;  so  that  the  cures  maybe  considered  as  exceeding 
50  per  cent,  on  the  admissions  of  the  year.  The  general  health  of 
the  patients  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  there  has  been  an  entire 
absence  of  any  epidemic  during  the  year :  the  mortality,  however,  has 
been  unusually  great  for  this  institution,  amounting  to  45,  a  number 
considerably  exceeding  that  of  last  year,  and  very  much  larger  than  that 
of  former  years.  The  visitors  have  no  means  of  accounting  for  this  in- 
crease, except  that,  owing  to  the  extraordinarily  small  mortality  of  the  two 
or  three  years  preceding  1850,  a  number  of  shattered*  constitutions  had 
out-lived  the  previous  years  to  swell  the  mortality  of  1850  and  1851, 
and  also  the  circumstances  referred  to  specially  in  their  last  report — 
namely,  the  very  aged  and  feeble  state  in  which  many  cases  are  received 
into  the  asylum.  During  the  past  year  five  patients  died  within  three 
weeks  of  admission,  one  of  whom  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 
two  more  upwards  of  seventy,  and  others  above  sixty.  The  visitors 
think  it  necessary  to  refer  more  particularly  to  one  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  institution  in  September  last,  under  the  following  melan- 
choly circumstances.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
asylum  many  years,  usually  of  quiet  habits,  but  subject  to  occasional  fits 
of  excitement,  who  had  retired  to  rest  tranquilly  and  in  his  ordinary 
health,  appealed  to  have  risen  from  his  bed  in  the  night  and  made  an 
attack  upon  his  window,  which  he  succeeded  in  breaking  through,  and 
piedpitating  himself  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  feet, 

NO.  XXI.  C 
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by  which  his  death  was  caused.     The  patient  had  never  shown  any 
suicidal  propensity,  and  it  would  seem  very  doubtful  whether  he  had  any 
idea  of  the  kind  in  this  instance,  or  was  conscious  of  the  act  he  was  com- 
mitting.    These  window  frames,  attached  to  the  bed-rooms  of  the  opu- 
lent patients,  had  been  in  use  since  the  opening  of  the  asylum,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  and  nothing  had  occurred  before  to  make  them  appear 
insecure.     An  immediate  order  was  made  for  removing  the  wooden 
frames  and  replacing  them  by  wrought  iron  of  the  same  pattern.     The 
visitors  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  in  support  of  the  system  of  the 
absolute  abolition  of  every  species  of  mechanical  restraint,  which  has 
been  adopted  now  for  many  years  in  this  asylum,  that  before  this  unhappy 
occurrence  only  one  case  of  suicide  had  occurred  here  for  upwards  of  five 
years  and  a  half,  and  that  the  unhappy  event  above  mentioned  can  in  no 
way  be  connected  with  such  a  cause,  as  under  no  circumstances  would 
this  unforttmate  gentleman  have  been  considered  a  subject  for  restraint. 
"  The  general  comfort  and  cheerfulness  of  the  patients  have  been  much 
promoted  during  the  past  year  by  frequent  entertainments  afforded  to 
the  paupers,  as  well  as  other  inmates  of  the  house,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Williams,  who  have  spared  no  exertions  or  trouble  in  making  these  re- 
creations useful  as  well  as  agreeable.     The  visitors  think  they  ought  to 
express  in  this  report  how  highly  creditable  they  consider  it  is  to  the 
superintendent  that  the  discipline,  cleanliness,  and  general  health  and 
comfort  of  the  establishment,  have  been  maintained  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory state  during  the  past  year,  in  spite  of  many  untoward  circumstances, 
which  have  much  increased  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  management, 
such  as  the  over-crowded  state  of  the  wards,  many  of  which  have  had 
nearly  double  their  proper  allowance  of  inmates,  who  have  been  accomo- 
dated there  temporarily,  in  anticipation  of  the  speedy  opening  of  the 
new  female  pauper  wing  ;  and  secondly,  the  lamentable  want  of  water 
under  which  the  institution  laboured  for  fifteen  weeks,  when,  the  supply 
from  the  Water  Company  and  the  wells  having  failed,  they  were  depen- 
dent upon  such  an  allowance  of  water  as  could  be  obtained  by  hauling 
from  a  brook  distant  half  a  mile.     This  evil  has  been  of  so  very  serious 
a  nature,  that  had  not  the  officers  of  the  Water  Company  promised  to 
procure  from  the  Severn  a  full  supply  by  another  year,  the  visitors 
would  have  felt  compelled  to  have  pressed  upon  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  sufficient  independent  supply  for  the 
asylum,  although  such  could  only  be  secured,  it  is  believed,  at  a  very 
great  cost" 

The  Wilts  County  Asylum,  of  which  Dr.  Thumam,  so  favourably 
known  to  our  readers  and  the  profession,  is  the  medical  superintendent, 
having  only  been  opened  on  the  19th  of  September,  1851,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients,  the  report  now  before  us  hence  embraces  a  limited 
period.     Nevertheless,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn — 

"  The  superintendent  must  briefly  express  the  gratification  he  expe- 
riences in  reporting  the  material  improvement,  in  the  bodily  condition 
as  well  as  in  the  personal  habits  and  conduct,  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  patients  admitted  into  the  asylum.     The  reaction  of  this  amend- 
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ment  on  the  mental  condition  has  been  most  obvious,  particnlarlj  in 
the  case  of  many  of  the  female  patients.  Habits  of  order,  regularity, 
and  propriety  have  to  a  great  extent  been  established  even  in  the  most 
confirmed  idiotic  and  demented  patients,  and  further  improvement  in 
all  these  respeets  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

'^The  employment  of  the  patients  is  an  object  of  primary  considera- 
tion. A  large  proportion  of  the  men  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, imder  the  care  of  an  out-door  attendant.  It  is  intended  still 
farther  to  encourage  this  healthy  and  in  every  way  beneficial  occupation, 
as  most  in  accordance  with  the  previous  habits  of  the  majority  of  the 
patients.  Some  efibrts  have  also  been  made  to  employ  the  male  patients 
in  other  ways.  A  tailor  and  a  shoemaker-attendant  have  both  been 
engaged ;  and  it  is  hoped  very  shortly  to  have  the  workshops  for  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  caq)enters,  brought  into  use.  Under  the  active  and 
judicious  superintendence  of  the  matron,  au  increasing  majority  of  the 
female  patients  are  occupied  in  the  domestic  labours  of  the  kitchen, 
laundry,  and  wards,  and  in  needlework.  The  greater  part  of  the  bed 
and  house  linen,  and  much  of  the  clothing,  has  been,  and  is  in  process 
of  being  made  by  the  patients,  with  the  assistance  of  a  single  seamstress." 

Subsequently,  Dr.  Thumam  observes,  in  reference  to  a  question  highly 
interesting  to  all  Christians,  that 

"  The  chapel  was  opened  for  Divine  service  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
first  admission  of  patients ;  and  since  that  time  they  have  regularly 
attended  daily  morning  prayers  and  two  services  on  the  Sunday,  in  the 
afternoon  of  which  day  a  sermon  is  preached  by  the  chaplain.  The 
proportion  of  patients  attending  chapel  has  generally  amounted  to  80 
per  cent.,  or  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number.  The  eflect  of  this  regular 
attendance  on  Divine  worship  appears  to  be  highly  beneficial.  A 
reference  must  not  be  omitted  to  the  kind  interest  which  the  chaplain 
has  evinced  in  the  welfare  of  the  patients,  and  the  attention  which  he 
has  paid  to  such  of  them  as  the  superintendent  has  recommended  to  his 
especial  notice**' 

At  the  Somerset  County  Asylum,  of  which  Dr.  Boyd  is  superin- 
tendent, 122  patients  were  adnutted  during  1851 ;  61  were  discharged, 
and  40  died ;  thus  giving  a  mortality  of  32*78  per  cent,  in  reference  to 
the  admissions;  the  total  population  at  the  end  of  the  year  being  340 
lunatics.  From  the  fourth  report  of  this  institution,  recently  published, 
we  perceive  that 

"  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  admissions  during  the  year  has 
been  the  number  of  suicidal  cases  ;  12  males  and  24  females  were 
reported  to  have  suicidal  propensities,  and  some  were  brought  in  after 
having  made  most  determined  and  deliberate  attempts  upon  their  lives ; 
3  males  were  suflering  from  wounds  in  the  throat,  one  of  whom  is 
unable  to  swallow,  and  has  to  be  fed  by  means  of  a  tube ;  7  females  were 
reported  to  have  made  similar  attempts ;  C  had  attempted  drowning;  5 
banging;  2  strangulation ;  2  leaping  out  of  windows;  and  1  poisoning. 
Some  of  these  cases  still  require  the  strictest  watching  and  attendance,  and 
with  many  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  force  their  taking  food.'* 

c  2 
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Again,  the  same  authority  says-^ 

"  The  classification  of  patients  is  most  essential  to  their  comfort  and 
to  the  quietude  of  the  asylum,  particularly  as  regards  the  females,  whose 
occupations  in  doors  (unlike  the  males)  bring  them  unavoidably  more 
together.  With  this  view  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  make  a  sub- 
division amongst  the  curable  and  industrious  patients,  by  separating 
those  who  are  talkative  and  otherwise  annoying  from  the  quiet  and 
convalescent,  without  placing  these  with  the  idle  or  mischievous  class. 
The  females  are  at  present  divided  into  five  classes,  of  which  the  curable 
and  industrious  form  the  first  class,  or  those  who  are  chiefly  employed  at 
needlework,  or  other  sedentary  occupation,  and  amongst  them  are  to  be 
found  many  of  the  most  useful  patients,  but  some  of  whom  are  excitable 
and  at  times  very  troublesome ;  their  total  number  is  about  45.  The 
second  class  includes  chiefly  working  patients,  who  are  employed  in  the 
laundry,  kitchens,  and  out  of  doors,  consisting  principally  of  cases  of 
mania,  monomania,  and  imbeciles,  some  epileptics,  and  perhaps  a  few 
convalescents ;  these  are  upwards  of  40  in  number.  The  third  class 
(which  with  the  two  former  is  on  the  ground  floor)  consists  of  the 
noisy,  violent,  and  those  of  disagreeable  and  destructive  habits,  including 
maniacs,  some  epileptics  and  idiots,  averaging  about  33  in  number. 
The  fourth  class  includes  the  chronic  and  infirm,  cases  of  dementia, 
melancholia,  some  epileptics  and  imbeciles,  and  are  about  50  in  number. 
The  fifth  class,  the  sick  or  infirmary  patients,  about  20  in  number." 

Eespecting  employing  and  amusing  the  afiUcted  inmates  of  this 
asylum,  we  are  informed  that 

"  The  greater  number  of  the  patients  have,  as  usual,  been  employed. 
The  boundary  wall  has  been  nearly  completed,  and  also  the  paving  of 
the  farm-yard,  the  stones  for  which  have  been  quarried  and  dressed  in 
great  part  by  the  patients ;  and  two  acres  of  the  land  in  front,  hereto- 
fore entirely  unproductive,  have  been  cleared  and  added  to  the  fiirm. 

"  Excursions  have  been  made  by  the  best  conducted  and  most  indus- 
trious male  and  female  patients,  as  an  encouragement,  under  the  charge 
of  the  attendants,  as  usual,  during  the  year.  The  dances  have  been 
continued  at  regular  intervals,  and  on  one  occasion  during  the  summer 
all  the  patients,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  infirm,  were  assembled  ; 
the  room  was  quite  full,  265  persons  being  present;  only  one  male 
patient  had  to  be  removed,  the  others  conducted  themselves  with  the 
utmost  order  and  decorum,  and  seemed  pleased  with  the  evening's 
amusement.  Additional  musical  instruments  have  been  allowed  by  the 
visitors  to  be  purchased,  and  five  of  the  male  attendants  and  two  male 
patients  play  for  the  dancers,  and  contribute  very  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  meetings.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  in  this  asylum 
to  associate  both  sexes  in  the  amusements  and  recreations,  without 
which  they  would  be  comparatively  dull  and  monotonous.  A  further 
addition  to  the  books  has  been  made  for  those  patients  who  can  amuse 
themselves  by  reading.  It  is  intended  also  to  render  the  corridors  and 
day-rooms  more  cheerful,  by  placing  in  them  maps  and  engravings ; 
but  a  strict  attention  to  economy  must  for  the  present  render  the  pro- 
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gress  of  improYement  in  this  respect  slow.  £yer3rthing  should  be  done 
to  give  the  house  the  sir  of  freedom^  by  removing  all  painful  and 
depressing  associations,  and  bj  keeping  the  minds  of  the  patients  occu- 
pied, with  as  few  intervals  as  possible,  by  easy  work  and  occasional 
recreation." 

We  quote  in  extenao  Dr.  Boyd's  valuable  remarks  upon  several  points 
connected  with  the  morbid  anatomy  and  management  of  mental  diseases, 
and  the  ''  medical  treatment  of  insanity,'*  contained  in  the  second  jmrt 
of  the  document  now  under  review. 

''  The  epileptic  female  who  was  discharged  relieved,  having  received 
benefit  from  a  tincture  of  sumbul,  as  mentioned  in  last  report,  has  had 
a  return  of  her  fits,  which  she  believes  would  not  have  been  the  case  if 
she  could  have  obtained  a  regular  supply  of  that  medicine ;  her  fits 
have  not  been  so  severe  as  formerly,  and  it  has  not  been  found  neces- 
sary to  send  her  again  as  a  patient  to  the  asylum.  Her  daughter,  my 
informant,  only  18  years  of  age,  has  been  admitted  this  year  with  acute 
mania,  and  is  now  convalescent,  and  likely  soon  to  be  discharged 
recovered.  Most  of  our  epileptics,  male  and  female,  have  had  a  trial  of 
the  tincture  of  sumbul  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  twice  a 
day.  None  of  them  have  been  permanently  relieved ;  in  some  their 
fits  have  been  less  severe,  and  for  a  time  less  frequent.  The  same 
medicine  has  been  beneficial  in  some  hysterical  cases,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  antispasmodic  drugs,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  much  less  disagreeable  to  the  taste  than  many 
others. 

"Epilepsy,  especially  when  combined  with  insanity,  is  considered 
incurable,  but  as  we  are  often  unable  to  discover  any  organic  lesion,  we 
should  still  hope  that  this  disorder  will  not  always  be  incurable. 

"The  recoveries  in  insanity  amount  to  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  in 
those  hospitals  which  exclude  chronic  cases,  and  cases  with  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  (paralysis)  and  epilepsy  :  whereas  in  those  asylums 
which  admit  all  cases  of  insanity  indiscriminately,  the  recoveries  amount 
only  to  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

"  Two  of  the  epileptic  females  present  peculiar  appearances ;  both 
having  hemiplegia,  are  crippled,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left 
side ;  the  right  wrist  in  one  of  them  is  much  contracted,  the  hand 
aknost  useless,  the  arm  and  thigh  on  that  side  each  two  inches  smaller 
in  circumference  and  shorter  than  the  opposite  limbs ;  and  both  walk 
with  a  limp.  These  peculiarities  in  the  limbs  have  existed  in  both 
from  childhood.  The  fits  are  less  severe  in  these  cases,  and  they  are 
sharper  in  their  intellects  than  the  other  epileptic  patients  ;  one  of  them 
has  learned  her  alphabet  and  to  spell  since  she  has  been  here,  and  has 
shown  an  inclination  to  learn  more.  They  are  both  passionate  and 
spiteful,  and  one  of  them  not  so  fond  of  learning  is  particularly  given  to 
thieving.  I  have  not  seen  any  notice  of  similar  cases  in  any  writer  on 
the  Buh^ect ;  but  I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  examining  the 
bodies  of  such  patients  after  death,  and  have  invariably  found  a  deficiency 
in  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain ;  and  in  nearly  every  instance,  in  the 
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side  opposite  to  the  paralyzed  one.  The  most  remarkable  case  of  the 
kind  which  I  have  examined  occurred  in  1842;  a  man,  aged  47,  fell 
down  in  the  street  in  a  fit,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  left  arm 
was  very  much  smaller  than  the  right,  the  wrist  and  elbow  contracted  ; 
the  left  thigh  and  leg  were  also  very  much  smaller  and  shorter  than  the 
right.  It  was  ascertained  that  he  had  always  been  lame  on  the  left 
side,  with  the  arm  contracted ;  that  he  was  slovenly  in  his  habits,  a 
miser  in  disposition,  and  an  inordinate  eater ;  that  his  business  had 
been  that  of  a  linen-draper ;  that  he  was  considered  a  good  accountant, 
and  bad  been  at  one  time  a  lawyer  s  clerk.  On  making  the  post-mortem 
examination,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  which  was  contained  in  an  anormal 
membrane  over  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  escaped  from  the 
same  side  of  the  head ;  the  convolutions  on  that  side  of  the  brain  were 
wanting,  and  the  hemisphere  was  only  half  the  size  and  absolutely  half 
the  weight  of  that  of  the  opposite  side :  the  right  hemisphere  of  the 
brain  weighed  0\,  while  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  weighed  18J 
ounces,  which  last  is  not  above  the  average  weight  of  that  part  in  the 
adult  male. 

"  As  previously  stated,  I  have  found  that  the  average  weight  of  the 
brains  of  the  insane  is  above  the  average  weight  of  the  male  and  female 
brain  of  the  sane  above  puberty.  In  1 33  insane  adults,  79  males  and 
5i  females,  examined  in  this  institution,  the  average  weight  of  the  brain 
in  the  males  was  47,  and  in  the  females  43  J  ounces,  being  one  twenty- 
fourth  part  heavier  than  the  average  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  sane. 

"  A  reference  to  the  obituary  will  show  that  there  have  again  been 
several  cases  of  general  paralysis,  accompanied  by  the  usual  inflamma- 
tory softening  and  sometimes  induration  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  generally 
of  a  part  of  the  brain  itself.  In  most  cases  the  disease  appeared  to  have 
originated  in  the  brain,  the  mental  faculties  having  been  observed  to  be 
weakened  before  the  paralytic  symptoms  manifested  themselves :  in 
some  instances,  the  paralytic  symptoms  were  first  observed  and  the 
mental  weakness  succeeded. 

"  The  last  of  the  female  cases  but  one,  in  the  obituary,  is  singular. 
She  had  been  a  cripple  for  several  years,  her  knees  firmly  contracted; 
when  sitting  up,  they  were  on  a  level  with  her  chin,  and  her  heels  close 
to  the  backs  of  her  thighs.  The  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  to 
the  extent  of  1^  inch,  just  above  the  tail  continuation,  was  dark  coloured 
and  softened ;  a  portion  of  it  was  submitted  to  microscopical  observa- 
tion  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gulliver,  who,  without  knowing  anything  whatever 
of  the  case,  described  it  as  difiering  from  the  inflammatory  softening 
most  commonly  occurring  with  ,the  characteristic  exudation-corpuscles 
in  the  cases  of  general  paralysis.  He  found  that  the  ultimate  nervous 
structure  was  merely  disintegrcUed,  or  broken  down, — a  simple  solution 
of  continuity  of  which  Dr.  Bennett  has  described  examples  in  the  brain. 

"The  last  female  case  in  the  obituary  is  also  of  interest,  as  an 
example  of  the  protracted  period  to  which  a  person  may  live  without  any 
great  degree  of  bodily  sufiering,  with  extensive  ovarian  disease,  for  the 
removal  of  which  a  highly  dangerous  surgical  operation  has  been  of  late 
jears  too  frequently  performed.     This  person  died  in  her  57th  year ; 
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the  disease  was  reported  to  have  been  apparent  39  years  before  her 
death.  The  ovarian  cyst  was  42  inches  in  circumference,  and  contained 
three  and  a  half  gallons  of  purulent  matter.  A  small  cjst  was  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  great  one,  and  contained  about  one  pint  of  serum." 

According  to  the  tenth  report  of  the  physician  attached  to  the  Dorset 
County  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Forston,  the  number  of  resident  patients 
was  164,  of  whom  6S  were  males  and  96  females ;  the  new  admissions 
during  the  preceding  year  having  been  61,  comprising  23  male  and  28 
female  lunatics.     Respecting  these  inmates— 

''  Hereditary  predisposition  was  ascertained  to  exist  in  six  cases ;  but 
in  all  probability  this  was  far  below  the  actual  number.  The  extreme 
reluctance  of  finends  to  admit  the  existence  of  insanity  in  their  family, 
prevails  very  generally  in  all  ranks  of  society;  and  yet  probably  there 
are  few  feunilies  in  whom  this  direful  calamity  does  not,  immediately  or 
remotely,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  exist. 

"  A  suicidal  disposition  displayed  itself  in  six  of  the  cades  admitted, 
and  one  attempt  at  self-destruction  has  been  made  during  the  year;  and 
one  had,  previously  to  admission,  inflicted  an  extensive  wound  in  the 
throat  by  means  of  a  knife. 

"  These  cases  necessarily  cause  great  anxiety,  and  considerably  in- 
crease the  duties  of  both  officers  and  attendants.  Providentially  the 
attempt  made  was  defeated ;  still  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  the 
suicidal  propensity  sometimes  returns  suddenly,  and  quite  unexpectedly, 
after  a  long  interval,  and  the  patient,  when  not  suspected  of  harbouring 
any  such  design,  will  instantaneously  be  overpowered  with  the  desire  of 
putting  an  end  to  his  existence.  No  vigilance,  however  incessant  and 
philanthropic,  can  always  successfully  guard  against  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  catastrophe.*' 

As  to  the  cases  admitted — 

"  Several  of  these  have  been  of  a  very  unfavourable  nature.  It  will 
be  apparent,  that  even  those  represented  to  be  of  recent  date,  were,  in 
many  instances,  in  a  state  of  such  extreme  physical  debility  as,  from 
the  mental  disorder  being  complicated  with  organic  disease  of  other 
important  viscera,  rendered  their  case  all  but,  if  not  quite  hopeless.  It 
was  evident,  on  their  admission,  that  there  was  not  the  least  chance  of 
any  benefit  being  derived  from  medical  treatment ;  in  fact,  in  some 
instances,  stimulants  were  immediately  resorted  to  as  absolutely  essen* 
tial  to  prevent  their  sinking  from  physical  exhaustion ;  and  all  that 
could  be  done  for  them  was  to  render  the  brief  residue  of  life  as  com* 
fortable  to  them  as  possible." 

In  reference  to  those  discharged,  it  appears  that 

"Twenty-eight  cases  have  been  discharged  during  the  current  year.  Of 
the  20  admitted  within  three  months  of  the  invasion  of  the  disorder,  40 
per  cent,  have  recovered.  Of  the  remaining,  4  were  cases  in  which  the 
insanity  was  complicated  with  paralysis  or  epilepsy ;  2  were  the  sub- 
jects of  senile  insanity,  of  whose  recovery  no  rational  hope  could  be 
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entertained.  Of  those  who  were  admitted  for  the  second  or  subsequent 
attack^  and  within  three  months  of  that  attack^  42*85  per  cent,  have 
been  discharged.  This  is  a  most  gratifying  result^  when  the  melancholy 
fact  is  borne  in  mind,  that  even  in  those  hospitals  where- none  but  re- 
cent cases  are  admitted,  and  of  them  none  but  such  as  are  deemed  to 
be  curable  (the  paralytic  and  epileptic  being  inadmissible),  one  half  of 
the  patients  so  admitted  are  reported  or  considered  to  be  incurable  by 
any  human  means. 

"  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  as  was  observed  in  last  year's  report, 
that  many  young  persons,  after  a  violent  maniacal  attack,  £Edl  at  once 
into  a  state  of  incurable  unsoundness  of  mind ;  and  that  not  a  /ew 
others,  in  consequence  of  epilepsy,  become  gradually  and  hopelessly 
imbecile.  Of  these  cases,  there  exists  little  if  any  hope  of  the  patients' 
restoration  to  reason. 

"  Where  the  insanity  existed  a  year  previously  to  admission,  one 
recovered.  The  importance  of  sending  patients  as  early  as  possible  to 
the  asylum  after  the  first  symptoms  of  insanity  exhibit  themselves, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  ;  nor  can  the  pseudo-humane  pro- 
crastination of  those  on  whom  devolves  the  care  of  such  individuals  be 
too  strongly  condemned." 

Again,  regarding  the  deaths,  it  is  stated,  that 

"  The  asylum  has,  during  the  year,  been  entirely  free  from  any  epi- 
demic, and  the  patients  have  been  remarkably  healthy. 

"  7,  or  53*84  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were  occasion^  by  general  para- 
lysis or  epilepsy ;  2  from  disease  of  heart ;  and  three  from  decay  of 
nature,  aged  86,  88,  and  90  respectively ;  5  of  the  deaths  occurred 
from  general  paralysis  of  the  insane ;  in  1  it  slowly  and  progressively 
developed  itself,  extending  over  a  period  of  five  years  from  its  first 
development ;  in  the  other,  it  ran  a  rapid  course  of  a  few  months. 
Under  the  ravages  of  this  formidable  and  hitherto  invariably  fatal 
malady,  they  all  sank  into  a  state  of  extreme  debility  and  irremediable 
decay.  They  were  in  a  state  of  dementia,  and  subject  to  attacks  of 
epilepsy. 

"  The  deaths  amount  to  8*05  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  resi- 
dent. This  forms  a  small  rate  of  mortality.  General  paralysis,  epi- 
lepsy, and  senile  exhaustion,  have  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
in  the  largest  proportion  of  the  fatal  cases.  Of  the  5  patients  who 
died  from  general  paralysis,  only  1  was  a  female." 

Several  other  questions  of  interest  are  discussed  in  Dr.  Button's  able 
report ;  but  our  limited  space  only  j^rmits  quoting  his  remarks  on 
employment : 

''  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  nothing  tends  so  much  to  the 
restoration  of  the  mind  to  its  proper  tone,  as  healthful  labour  and  full 
employment.  Continual  occupation  of  the  mind  on  some  given  sub- 
ject is  one  of  the  best  means  of  drawing  off  the  attention  from  ima- 
ginary or  personal  sufferings,  and  of  preventing  the  mind  from  passing 
into  a  state  of  reverie  or  abstraction.     It  also  raises  the  sufferer,  espe- 
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cially  in  tine  incurable  class,  above  the  depressing  influence  of  physical 
disorder.  By  the  employment  of  the  patients  in  agriculture,  a  greater 
quantity  of  productive  labour  is  put  in  motion  than  can  be  effected  by 
any  other  means;  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  productive 
labour  called  into  action^  not  only  is  the  value  of  the  land  increased, 
but  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  institution  diminished.  Of  all  the 
ways  in  which  patients  can  be  occupied,  this  is  by  far  the  most  advan- 
tageous. The  farm  and  the  garden,  the  laundry  and  the  kitchen,  the 
shops  of  the  shoemaker,  the  blacksmith,  and  the  carpenter,  continue  to 
be  found  valuable,  as  furnishing  a  means  of  occupation  hy  which  the 
recovery  of  the  convalescent  is  advanced,  and  the  incurable  relieved 
from  tl^  misery  attendant  on  a  state  of  idleness. 

*^  The  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  occupation  can  scarcely  be 
over-rated.  Farming  and  gardening  are  both  useful  and  pleasing  to  the 
insane.  They  afford  the  kind  of  employment  which  they  can  profitably 
follow,  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  institution  in  which  they  are 
confined.  There  are  few  patients  who  cannot  be  employed  in  some 
kind  of  out-door  labour ;  even  the  ijnbecile  and  the  demented  can  be 
brought  to  dig  and  plant,  or  wheel  a  barrow ;  and  thus  something  of 
interest  or  pleasure  is  found  to  engage  them  when  allowed  to  be  with 
others  who  are  at  work  in  the  field.  Active  exercise  in  the  open  air 
invigorates  the  frame,  improves  the  appetite,  occupies  the  mind,  and 
prevents  it  dwelling  on  its  varied  hallucinations.  The  exercise  of  the 
day  is  followed  by  sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  the  patient  awakes  calm 
and  tranquil,  and  his  mind  is  composed.  Whatever  lessens  the  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,  and  tends  to  restore  composure,  must  be 
considered  a  means  of  relief,  and  the  means  of  promoting  a  more  speedy 
recovery." 

At  the  Devon  County  Asylum,  where  the  number  of  lunatics  resi- 
dent on  the  1st  of  last  January,  amoimted  to  428,  119  new  patients 
labouring  under  insanity  have  been  admitted,  comprising  63  males  and 
56  females,  during  the  previous  year ;  whilst  52  had  been  discharged 
recovered,  and  47  died,  of  whom  29  were  males  and  18  females ;  thus 
giving  a  mortality  of  39*49  per  cent.,  if  calculated  according  to  the 
admissions.  A  peculiar  feature  in  reference  to  the  total  deaths  at  this 
institution  deserves  special  mention — ^namely,  that  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  mortality  arose  from  general  paralysis.  Upon  this  very  serious 
malady,  which  is  now  nearly  as  well  understood  in  England  as  it  has 
long  been  by  the  psychologists  in  France,  Dr.  Bucknill  says — 

"  I  frequently  admit  patients  with  early  symptoms  of  this  disease 
whose  mental  disturbance  is  slight,  and  whose  friends  have  been  en- 
couraged by  medical  men  to  expect  for  them  a  speedy  recovery — a 
hope,  vain  indeed ;  for  there  is  no  malady  in  the  whole  category  of 
human  ills  more  incurable,  and  more  inevitably  fatal  than  the  one  in 
question.  But  a  groundless  expectation  of  cure  is  not  the  greatest 
evil  which  ignorance  of  this  malady  may  occasion ;  for  its  insidious 
nature  may  expose  those  suffering  from  it  to  unmerited  treatment." 
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In  a  subsequent  paragraph  respecting  this  malady,  the  reporter 
further  observes : 

''  Patients  in  the  advanced  stages  are  liable  to  an  accident  of  an 
alarming  and  dangerous  character,  the  proper  treatment  of  which  merits 
consideration.  In  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  degluti- 
tion, a  morsel  of  food  is  apt  to  stick  in  the  pharynx,  and  impede  or 
stop  respiration  :  these  patients  have  generally  excellent  appetites,  and 
require  substantial  diet,  the  solid  part  of  which  should  be  cut  for 
them  into  pieces  less  than  an  inch  square.  After  this  is  done,  in  their 
endeavour  to  swallow  several  pieces  together,  they  are  liable  to  become 
choked  in  the  manner  described. 

"  When  such  an  occurrence  takes  place,  the  attendant  has  instructions 
to  pass  his  finger  with  promptitude  and  decision  into  the  phar3mx,  and 
remove  the  obstructing  mass ;  not  a  moment  must  be  lost,  even  to  send 
for  medical  aid.  Though  such  accidents  have  frequently  occurred  in 
this  asylum,  in  two  instances  only  did  they  terminate  £itally.  Both 
of  these  occurred  in  the  spring  of  last  year.*  In  both  surgical  aid  was 
immediately  rendered,  and  tracheotomy  performed  in  vain.  One  pa- 
tient respired  several  times  through  the  opening,  and  then  sunk,  the 
shattered  nervous  system  being  incapable  of  reaction.  By  examining 
the  condition  of  the  parts  in  these  cases,  I  ascertained  that  a  portion  of 
the  food  had  been  drawn  into  the  opening  of  the  glottis  and  impacted 
there,  accounting  thus  for  the  want  of  success  in  attempts  to  remove 
it.  The  impeded  act  of  deglutition  had  taken  place  while  the  limgs 
were  empty,  and  violent  inspiratory  efforts  had  drawn  a  portion  of  the 
morsel  into  the  opening  of  the  windpipe.  The  reflex  action  of  the 
pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  nerves  was  impaired,  and  the  morsel  con- 
sequently was  not  passed  in  the  right  direction  by  the  muscles  of  deglu- 
tition, and  was  not  excluded  from  the  opening  of  the  air-passages  by 
any  preservative  constriction  of  the  glottis.  Should  such  a  case  again 
occur,  I  apprehend  the  treatment  should  be  to  seize  the  root  of  the 
tongue  with  a  proper  instrument,  and,  drawing  it  forcibly  forward, 
thus  bring  the  glottis  within  reach  of  the  finger.  It  is  evident  that 
probangs  and  the  curved  forceps  would  be  useless  in  such  cases,  and 
that  tracheotomy  is  likely  to  cause  fatal  delay.  Restriction  to  fluid 
diet  would  obviate  all  danger  from  this  source,  but  could  scarcely  be 
used  for  any  length  of  time  without  a  relaxing  and  debilitating  effect, 
and  a  more  unfavourable  influence  on  the  average  duration  of  life  than 
the  occasional,  but  unfrequent,  occurrence  of  a  fatal  accident.  When 
an  epileptic  fit  attacks  a  person  who  has  the  mouth  filled  with  food, 
similar  danger  occurs ;  but  the  attendant  has  always  been  able  with 
fadlity,  probably  owing  to  a  different  condition  of  the  glottis,  to  remove 
the  food.  In  one  instance,  however,  I  have  known  an  epileptic  patient 
suffocated.     He  was  found  dead  in  bed,  with  his  face  upward,  the 

*  These  patients  were  being  fed  at  the  time  bj  attendants :  the  attention  of  the 
attendant  was  arrested  by  another  patient  having  an  epileptic  seizure  in  one  case ;  in  the 
other,  by  an  altercation,  and  the  food  being  placed  down,  a  paralytic  helped  herself,  and 
immediately  asphyxiated. 
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nostrils  and  month  filled  with  a  pultaceons  mass,  formed  of  bread  and 
curd  of  milk,  upon  which  he  had  supped.  Vomiting  had  occurred 
dunng  the  epileptic  seizure,  and  the  rejected  cqptents  of  the  stomach 
formed  a  complete  obstacle  to  respiration,  already  impeded  bj  the  fit. 
No  food  had  been  drawn  into  the  air>passages." 

Another  observation  made  by  the  same  authority  also  deserves  being 
now  quoted,  and  with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  present  notice  of 
Dr.  Bucknill's  report ;  not,  however,  before  acknowledging  that  any 
similar  remarks  become  especially  valuable,  when  based  upon  actual 
experience,  as  in  this  instance : 

''It  has  been  stated  that  in  general  paralysis  death  occurs  always 
before  the  end  of  the  third  year :  This  appears  incorrect ;  for,  of  50 
patients  who  have  died  here  of  this  disease,  4  survived  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year;  while  2  others  are  living,  after  the  lapse  of  the 
same  period.  The  most  rapid  cases  ran  through  the  several  stages  in  5 
or  6  months ;  the  average  duration  has  been  18  months." 

We  now  approach  the  public  metropolitan  institutions  for  lunatics, 
including  the  Surrey  Ajsylum,  St.  Luke's,  and  Bethlem  Hospital ;  upon 
each  of  which  establishments,  a  few  remarks  will  doubtless  prove  accept- 
able to  medical  readers.  Eespectiog  the  new  asylum  at  Colney  Hatch, 
we  spoke  in  a  recent  number;  and  in  reference  to  Hanwell,  we 
defer  any  allusion  to  that  institution  till  a  future  occasion. 

According  to  the  medical  report  of  the  Surrey  County  Asylum,  it 
appears,  359  new  cases  were  admitted  during  1851;  116  were  dis- 
charged cured,  and  120  died ;  hence  giving  a  mortality  of  33.42  per  cent. 
if  calculated  according  to  the  admissions.  Of  the  whole  fatal  cases  59 
were  male  patients,  amongst  whom  it  is  interesting  to  state,  17  died  of 
general  paralysis;  whilst  out  of  the  61  females  whose  deaths  were 
reported  13  also  sunk  under  the  same  inveterate  disease.  JS[o  male 
patient  died  of  phthisis,  although  4  females  became  its  victims.  It  is 
further  stated,  that  12  males  aud  14  females  were  carried  off  by 
"  gradual  exhaustion  !"  But  what  this  pathological  terra  really  means, 
we  are  at  some  loss  correctly  to  understand. 

Seeing  the  medical  report  of  this  establishment — where  there  were 
imder  treatment,  on  the  1st  of  December  last,  853  lunatics,  comprising 
374  male  and  479  female  patients— embraces  only  four  pages  of  large 
print,  the  matter  from  which  a  critic  might  make  quotations  is  conse- 
quently very  limited.  Nevertheless,  we  willingly  extract  the  following 
observations : 

"  It  gives  your  medical  ofiSicers  great  pleasure  to  report  the  recovery 
of  more  than  ten  patients,  in  whom  mental  disorder  had  existed  so 
long,  that    there  appeared  but  little  probability  of  a  favourable  ter- 
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mination.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  females,  the  disorder  had  existed 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  With  a  little  assistance  from  the  Benevolent 
Fund  this  poor  woman  i&,  now  able  to  support  herself  by  making 
shawls. 

"  Another  female,  who  had  been  twelve  years  insane,  on  her  discharge 
succeeded  to  a  little  property — she  now  conducts  herself  with  great 
propriety  and  respectability. 

''A  young  male  patient  sent  to  the  asylum,  stated  to  have  been 
imbecile  from  birth,  gradually  acquired  strength  of  mind,  and  learned 
the  trade  of  shoemid^ing  before  he  was  discharged. 

"  In  the  male  department,  occupation  in  the  farm,  garden,  and  work- 
shops— and  in  the  female  department,  needlework  of  various  kinds, 
and  household  work,  together  with  instruction  and  amusements  suited 
to  the  different  sexes,  continue  to  be  extensively  employed,  and  to 
exert  great  influence  in  restoring  the  patients  to  health  of  body  and 
of  mind,  and  in  rendering  the  asylum  cheerful  and  comfortable." 

Several  elaborate  tables  are  appended  to  the  report,  but  we  must 
here  remark,  with  all  deference,  that  had  the  large  array  of  facts  thus 
supplied  been  differently  arranged,  so  as  to  enable  readers  easily  to 
draw  general  deductions,  they  would  have  proved  much  more  instruc- 
tive. It  is  hoped  this  hint  will  be  kindly  taken,  and  remedied  on 
future  occasions ;  since  the  medical  officers  are  fully  competent  to  supply 
any  deficiencies. 

At  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  196  curable  patients  were  admitted  during 
1851 — 77  being  males,  and  119  females;  whilst  41  male  and  90  female 
patients  were  cured,  and  8  males  and  5  females  died ;  thus  giving  an 
average  per  centage,  male  and  female  lunatics  taken  together,  of  74 
cures  amongst  every  hundred  admissions;  the  ratio  of  deaths  being  7*35 
per  cent.  These  results  are  satisfactory,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
large  number  of  recoveries,  which  thus  constitutes  a  much  higher  pro- 
portion than  that  usually  reported  from  many  other  institutions  for 
the  insane. 

After  alluding  to  the  hcts  now  detailed,  the  physicians  next  remark, 

"  While  thus  recording  this  unusually  large  proportion  of  recoveries, 
it  becomes  us  to  acknowledge  that  there  have  been  circumstances  in 
the  past  year  which  may  have  given  an  impulse  to  such  a  result, 
more  especially  among  the  female  patients.  The  Centenary  Anni- 
versary undoubtedly  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  interest  which 
was  manifested  in  its  success  among  the  governors  was  communicated 
to  the  officers  of  the  charity.  This  probably  animated  the  curiosity 
and  stimulated  the  energies  of  the  patients.  Those  who  watch  the 
manifold  associations  which,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  influence  the 
diseased  mind,  know  well  how  to  appreciate  such  emotions,  and 
to  direct  them  into  a  proper  channel;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  some  of  the  recoveries  which  have  been  noted  in  the  past  year, 
may  with  justice  be  attributed  to  the  knowledge  which  the  patients 
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acquired  of  the  exertions  which  were  being  made  in  their  behalf.  The 
chord  of  hopes  long  past  may  have  been  touched^  the  germ  of  sym- 
pathies long  buried  may  have  been  quickened,  and  if  so,  how  ample 
is  the  reward  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  inmates  of  the  charity,  when  they  reflect  that,  by  God's 
blessing  upon  their  labours,  more  than  the  usual  proportion  among  the 
patients  have  been  restored  to  their  happy  home." 

When  speaking  of  the  general  management  of  this  hospital,  the 
same  authorities  likewise  observe — 

''  The  baUs,  the  library,  and  the  different  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  patients,  fall  more  immediately  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  resident  officers;  and  we  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  how  efficiently  they  have  laboured  in  the  various  departments 
allotted  to  each. 

"  The  weekly  average  number  of  patients  attending  divine  service 
has  been  greater  this  year  than  the  last,  and  it  will  probably  be  greater 
still  in  subsequent  years,  as  the  accommodation  in  the  chapel  recently 
erected  is  so  superior  to  the  old  building  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 
Our  worthy  chaplain  devotes  himself  to  this  holy  work  with  much  zeal 
and  discretion — a  task  of  no  small  difficulty — for  in  insanity  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  intellect,  and  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart,  are 
generally  suspended;  and  it  is  necessary  to  warn  those  who  associate 
with  the  insane,  to  take  care  lest  they  should  imperceptibly  be  induced 
to  lower  their  standard  of  responsibility,  and  suffer  themselves  to 
imitate  in  any  degree  the  uncontrolled  passions  of  those  whose  disease 
renders  them  irresponsible,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  essential  to 
recal  the  healthy  affections  of  the  patient,  to  soothe  his  fears,  to  correct 
his  desires,  and  to  avoid  stimulating  his  imagination,  already  too  active." 

Numerous  statistical  tables  are  appended  to  the  report  drawn  up  by 
the  physicians ;  and  we  would  direct  particular  attention  to  that  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  met  with  in  those 
cases  who  died  in  the  hospital. 

The  elaborate  statement  of  the  weights  of  patients  discharged  is  also 
interesting,  besides  several  of  the  other  returns ;  hence  it  appears  both 
Dr.  Sutherland  and  Dr.  Philp,  the  physicians,  as  also  Mr.  Arlidge  and 
Mr.  Walker,  who  drew  up  the  analyses  and  statistical  tables,  deserve 
credit  for  the  accuracy  of  those  documents. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  Monro  and  Sir  A.  Morison, 
Physicians  of  Bethlem  Hospital, 

"The  number  of  curable  patients  admitted  during  the  year  was  286, 
consisting  of  112  males,  and  174  females. 

"  There  is  a  considerable  diminution  of  admissions  during  the  year, 
1851,  which  is  well  accounted  for,  by  the  consideration  that  numerous 
county  asylums  have  been  erected,  and  are  in  progress,  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  which  will  necessarily  diminish,  in  a  material  degree, 
the  applications  for  admission  into  this  and  all  similar  institutions." 
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Kespecting  the  amount  of  recoveries^  it  appears 

"  The  number  of  patients  of  this  class  discharged  cured  during  the  year 
has  been  12 1,  consisting  of  52  males^  and  G9  females;  being  below  the  usual 
average — a  point  which  has  been  considerably  influenced  by  the  reduced 
number  of  the  cases  under  treatment." 

Again,  in  reference  to  mortality,  the  same  authorities  state  : 

''The  number  of  curable  patients  who  have  died  has  been  26,  viz., 
9  males,  and  17  females:  and  as  compared  with  ^hc  preceding  year  they 
are  5  fewer.  If  compared  with  the  number  of  cases  under  treatment, 
the  proportion  will  not  vary  materially.  One  great  cause  of  mortality 
will  be  found  to  arise  from  the  charitable  admission  of  aged  and  weak 
patients,  who,  perhaps,  are  not  strictly  admissible  at  all,  but  the  gover- 
nors are  loth  to  reject,  when  any,  even  the  least  hope  of  a  beneficial  result 
may  be  anticipated." 

General  treatment  next  occupies  attention;  upon  which  subject  the 
reporters  say, 

"  Many  improvements  have  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  cheerful* 
ness  of  the  wards,  especially  by  enlarging  the  windows  in  the  basement, 
which  gives  a  much  more  agreeable  air  than  heretofore  to  this  part  of 
the  hospital.  The  fire-places  have  also  been  improved,  and  as  far  as  the 
comfort  and  appearance  go,  are  much  more  appropriate.  But  great  care 
will  be  necessary  to  prevent  accidents,  especially  on  the  female  side,  as 
the  frequent  negligence  of  sane  persons  with  reference  to  this  risk,  is  of 
course  materially  increased  in  those  who  are  labouring  under  mental 
incapacity." 

"Several  side  rooms,  of  large  dimensions,  have  been  added  to  the 
previous  accommodation  of  the  patients,  which  are  of  a  very  airy  and 
spacious  character,  and  constitute  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  their 
comfort. 

"  The  use  of  knives  and  forks  has  been  continued  without  any  acci- 
dents. 

"  A  new  airing-ground  for  the  use  of  the  basement  patients  on  the 
male  side  is  very  serviceable,  as  detaching  the  worst  cases  from  the  more 
orderly,  and  thereby  insuring  the  comfort  of  such  as  are  well  disposed. 
The  new  ground  is  not  very  large,  and  is  too  much  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  neighbouring  windows,  but  still  it  is  a  valuable  addition." 

As  to  amusements,  and  the  use  of  restraint  at  this  establishment,  we 
are  informed  that — 

"  Much  time  is  devoted  by  a  large  proportion  of  patients  to  various 
occupations,  and  the  needle  rooms  on  the  female  side  have  been  multi- 
plied. 

"  Now  and  then  a  piano  enlivens  the  scene.  The  men  are,  many  of 
them,  engaged  in  the  gardens  and  galleries,  and  a  few  in  the  shops.  The 
average  number  of  patients  in  employment  has  been  243  |-J-f . 

"  The  amount  of  seclusion  has  been  very  small,  amounting  only  to  ^^J. 
Occasional  seclusion  of  clamorous  or  violent  patients  has  been  adopted, 
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as  preferable  to  anj  other  mode^  and  it  has  been  rery  beneficial  in  some 
instances.  In  point  of  fact,  there  has  been  no  mechanical  restraint  ex- 
ercised throughout  the  year,  but  simply  occasional  retirement  of  unruly 
cases.** 

This  statement  is  gratifying^  as  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  introduce 
ameliorations  in  the  management  of  an  institution  at  present  unfortu- 
nately under  a  cloud,  in  consequence  of  the  late  investigation  by  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  but  respecting  which  it  is  anticipated  a  satis« 
factory  explanation  will  be  speedily  forthcoming. 

Numerous  statistical  tables  of  the  same  description  as  those  appended 
to  former  medical  reports,  are  subjoined  to  the  present  document.  All 
are  very  elaborate  and  valuable.  Indeed,  few  seem  more  so,  whether 
the  facts  thus  roistered  are  examined  separately,  or  the  important  de^ 
ductions  which  may  be  obtained,  when  viewed  in  the  aggregate,  are 
taken  into  consideration ;  but  especially,  if  a  series  of  years  be  embraced 
in  such  calculations.  Without  undervaluing  medical  observations  based  on 
practical  experience,  we  would  still  assert,  that  accurate  and  well-arranged 
statistical  tables — derived  from  large  institutions — constitute  an  excel- 
lent  "  pabulum  **  for  the  mental  digestion  of  all  lovers  of  exact  know- 
ledge. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  Waleis  was  almost  wholly  devoid  of  public 
institutions  for  the  insane.  Very  recently,  the  North  Wales  Asylum 
was  established  at  Denbigh,  of  which  the  third  annual  report  by  the 
medical  officers  now  lies  on  our  table.  According  to  this  official  docu* 
ment  we  find  that — 

"During  the  year  1851,  the  admission  of  patients  amounted  to  72  ; 
the  recoveries  19  ;  the  improved  5 ;  the  deaths  11. 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  only  three  years  and  a  few  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients, 
and  that  nearly  all  the  hopelessly  insane  belonging  to  the  five  counties 
in  union,  who  had  been  for  years  confined  in  other  asylums,  constituted 
a  large  proportion  of  our  inmates,  the  majority  of  whom  still  survive; 
and  that  several  of  those  more  recently  admitted,  were  chronic  and 
neglected  cases — ^putting  aside  these  poor  creatures,  and  calculating  our 
recoveries  upon  the  data  of  recent  admissions,  our  tables  will  show  as 
large  a  proportion  of  cures  as  most  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  in  the 
coimtry." 

Being  a  new  establishment,  considerable  improvements  remain  to  be 
accomplished,  of  which,  Dr.  Williams  the  visiting  physician,  and  Mr, 
Jones  the  superintendent,  make  prominent  mention;  as,  fof  instance, 
when  they  emphatically  remark  that 

"  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  winter,  we  have  become 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  injury  the  institution  is  sufieriug  from 
the  want  of  a  proper  mode  of  lighting  the  establishment.  We  have 
visited  many  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  since  our  last  report,  and  it 
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has  been  with  mucb  more  mortification  and  regret  that  we  have  con- 
trasted the  brilliancy  and  comfort  which  pervades  other  asylums^  at 
night,  with  the  gloom  of  that,  over  which  we  preside.  We  feel  assured 
that  a  visit  to  our  house  between  the  hours  of  half-past  four  and  nine 
o'clock,  in  the  long  winter  evening  would  convince  any  one  having  the 
least  regard  for  its  prosperity,  of  the  truth  of  our  statement.  Our  long 
galleries  and  passages  are  nearly  dark,  and  the  sitting-rooms  only  enjoy 
tiie  glimmer  of  an  oil  lamp,  by  no  means  adequate  to  give  sufficient  light 
for  occupation  of  any  kind.  Were  we  supplied  with  gas,  our  poor  patients 
could  usefully  employ  themselves  in  reading  and  other  recreations  during 
the  dreary  hours  which  intervene  between  dusk  and  bed-time ;  and  what 
a  happy  change  would  its  bright  and  cheerful  light  afford  to  the  "  moody 
melandiolic,"  after  the  gloom  of  a  wet  and  dreary  winter's  day !  The 
approach  of  evening  would  then  be  hailed  as  the  most  agreeable  and 
cheerful  part  of  the  day — as  it  now  is  the  most  dreary.  The  increasing 
number  of  private  patients  cannot  be  expected  to  be  progressive,  unless  we 
afibrd  them  the  means  of  agreeable  occupation  during  the  long  winter 
evenings. 

"  If  we  have  expressed  ourselves  warmly  upon  the  point,  we  trust  we 
may  be  held  excused,  as  we  are  pleading  the  cause  of  those  who  cannot 
plead  for  themselves,  and  for  whose  comfort  and  prospects  of  recovery  we 
are  in  great  measure  responsible.  It  is  discouraging  to  us  to  find  that 
all  our  anxious  efibrts  to  render  the  North  Wales  Asylum  a  model  in  the 
Principality,  should  be  thwarted  for  the  want  of  the  ordinary  appliances 
and  reme(Ual  means  possessed  by  almost  every  other  asylum  in  the 
kingdom. 

''  Another  very  leading  defect  in  our  institution  is  the  want  of  work- 
shops, placed  and  secured  from  the  chances  of  escape.  We  are  now 
obliged  to  set  apart  one  of  the  day-rooms  on  the  men's  side  of  the  house 
for  a  working-room  for  tailors  and  shoemakers.  The  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  our  patients  will  very  soon  oblige  us  to  occupy  this 
apartment  as  a  day-room  or  a  dormitory.  One  of  our  galleries  is 
now  used  as  a  carpenter's  shop,  which  beijig  a  thoroughfisure,  renders  it 
open  to  much  objection  and  danger.  There  are  several  patients  who 
might  be  usefully  and  profitably  employed  as  carpenters,  joiners,  <!^c.^ 
had  we  the  means  of  occupying  them  in  properly  secured  rooms.  The 
situation  and  cold  of  the  mangling-room  continues  a  source  of  great 
complaint" 

Amongst  the  72  new  patients  admitted  during  the  past  year,  23 
laboured  under  acute  mania ;  31  had  chronic  mania,  9  dementia,  3 
melancholia,  2  epilepsy,  1  general  paralysis — a  male,  and  3  were 
miicidal.  Respecting  the  11  deaths  reported,  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  8  died  of  chronic  mania,  2  epilepsy,  and  1  by  general 
paralysis ;  whilst  the  number  of  lunatics  remaining  under  treatment  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1851,  was  156,  both  sexes  included. 

Scotland  has  long  maintained  a  high  position  in  reference  to  its 
public  institutions  for  the  insane,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  lunatics,  as  the  general  management  of  those  establish- 
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ments.  The  first  asylum  we  shall  notice,  in  the  present  analysis,  is 
that  of  Dundee,  of  which  the  thirty-second  annual  report,  signed  by 
Drs.  Nimmo  and  Wingett,  was  presented  to  the  directors  on  the  21st 
of  last  June.     In  this  document  these  physicians  state  : 

"  The  principal  results  of  the  year  are  comprised  in  the  following 
summary : — 

"  The  number  discharged  recovered  has  been  60  per  cent,  of  the 

cases  admitted. 
''  The  number  of  deaths  has  been  i.85  per  cent,  of  the  daily  average 

number  of  patients  resident. 
"  No  serious  accident  has  occurred.  And  it  is  worthy  of  mention,  as 
an  indication  either  of  carefulness  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  com- 
posure upon  the  other,  that  no  one  has  passed  beyond  the  grounds 
of  the  asylum  without  permission  for  so  doing. 
"  The  above  ratios  entitle  the  past  year  to  be  congratulated  as  one 
of  prosperity.     A  retrospective  glance  at  the  records  of  the  institution 
justifies  this.     The  total  number  discharged  cured  during  the  whole 
career  of  the  asylum,  is  45.39  per  cent,  of  the  total  admissions.     The 
obituary  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  shows  an  annual  mortality  of 
5.93  per  cent,  of  the  daily  average  number  resident.** 

In  another  page  of  their  report  the  same  authorities  likewise 
remark—* 

''  Forty  patients  have  been  admitted  during  the  year.  Admission 
has  been  refused  to  14,  in  consequence  of  want  of  room  to  accommo- 
date them.  The  duration  of  the  disease  previously  to  admission  varied, 
in  those  admitted,  from  one  week  to  twenty  years. 

"Twenty-four  individuals  have  recovered,  and  left  the  institution 
during  the  year.  The  duration  of  their  residence  ranged  from  three 
months  to  twenty- seven  years.  The  patient  who  passed  so  many  as 
twenty-seven  years  as  a  resident  here,  had  been  a  coach-driver  by 
occupation,  and  was  afiected  with  intermittent  mania.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
institution,  to  know  that  this  man  took  his  departure  with  much 
reluctance.  He  said — *  I  have,  however,  one  consolation,  if  I  grow  ill 
again  they  will  send  me  back  to  you.'  He  was  68  years  of  age  when 
he  left  the  asylum.  Recovery,  after  so  many  years  of  mental  affliction, 
is  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is,  however,  most  cheering  to  know 
that  it  may  and  does  occur,  and  that  the  term  incurable  as  applied 
to  insanity,  must  be  received  cum  grano  scdii. 

"  Ten  patients  have  died  during  the  year,  viz.,  5  males  and  5  females. 
Among  the  causes  of  death  no  acute  inflammatory  disease  has  occurred. 
Of  the  five  male  patients  who  have  died,  one  was  in  so  deplorable  a^ 
state  of  exhaustion  from  inanition,  maniacal  excitement,  and  wounds 
produced  by  the  measures  resorted  to  by  his  friends  for  confining  him 
to  his  bed,  that  his  life  was  despaired  of  at  the  time  of  admission,  and 
he  died  one  month  afterwards,  aged  40.  The  second,  aged  72,  died  of 
apoplexy,  after  having  resided  thirty  years  in  the  asylum.  He  had 
passed  those  years  in  a  state  of  fatuity,  little  conscious  of  passing 
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events,  and  subject  to  occasionid  paroxysms  of  excitement.  The  third, 
aged  37,  died  of  heart  disease,  after  fifteen  years'  residence.  The 
fourth,  aged  25,  during  a  fit  of  epilepsy;  and  the  fifth,  aged  46,  of 
general  paralysis.  Of  the  five  females  who  have  died,  the  first,  aged 
69,  was  from  exhaustion,  following  protracted  excitement,  her  constitu- 
tion having  been  previously  much  debilitated  by  purpura  and  inanition. 
The  duration  of  her  residence  was  four  months.  The  second,  aged  55, 
of  marasmus,  following  severe  chorea,  after  five  years*  residence.  The 
third,  aged  77,  of  heart  disease,  after  fifteen  years'  residence.  The 
fourth,  aged  30,  during  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  after  seven  years'  residence ; 
and  the  fifth,  aged  58,  of  exhaustion,  induced  by  intense  suffering  from 
melancholia  of  two  years'  duration." 

Some  judicious  observations  are  also  interspersed  in  other  portions 

of  this  ofiicial  statement,  but  we  must  confine  our  quotations  to  the 

following  concluding  paragraph : 

"  In  watching  the  progress  and  results  of  treatment  in  this  institu- 
tion, there  is  one  circumstance  which,  although  apparently  of  insig- 
nificant importance,  has  really  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  augmenting 
the  general  prosperity.  This  arises  out  of  the  fact,  that  many  classes 
of  patients  are  here  organized  into  one  community;  that  although  the 
distinctions  of  rank  are  preserved,  separation  as  regards  residence 
effected,  and  the  privileges,  enjoyments,  and  pursuits  of  all  have  their 
appropriate  limits  assigned  to  them,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain 
amount  of  voluntary  communication  among  the  different  grades  highly 
conducive  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  all.  For  instance,  in  our 
little  community  there  is  a  great  deal  of  patronage  exercised  by  the 
rich  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor.  Eank  and  fortune  have  their  pro- 
tegees; and  at  the  same  time,  that  the  poor  are  benefited  and 
encouraged  by  these  kindnesses,  the  donors  find  both  occupation  and 
gratification  in  the  act.  Many  of  the  poorer  classes  of  patients  are 
capable  of  becoming  very  amiable  and  amusing  companions,  and  regard 
an  invitation  to  the  parlour  of  a  superior  in  rank  as  a  flattering  com- 
pliment, and  such  visits  generally  end  in  the  gift  of  some  article  of 
wearing  apparel,  or  some  confectionery,  or  other  luxury,  or  the  loan  of 
books  and  periodicals,  but  always  in  a  reciprocity  of  benefits  by  the 
exercise  of  courtesy  on  the  one  hand,  and  gratitude  and  respect  upon 
the  other.  Another  advantage  resulting  from  this  incorporation  of 
classes  consists  in  the  opportimities  which  are  thus  afforded  to  the 
upper  classes  of  co-operating  with,  or  learning  from,  the  humbler 
residenters,  any  manual  occupation  to  which  their  own  inclination  leads 
them,  or  which  may  be  prescribed  to  them  as  a  remedial  measure. 
These  mutual  benefits  flow  naturally  from  the  constitution  of  the 
asylum,  and  afford  so  many  auxiliaries  for  promoting  harmony  and 
happiness.** 

The  Glasgow  Boyal  Asylum  next  presents  itself  to  our  notice. 
There  the  total  number  of  lunatics  remaining  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1850.  was  425,  of  which  227  were  males,  and  198  females ;  thus  giving 
a  predominance  of  mental  disease  amongst  the  former  over  the  latter 
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sex.  According  to  the  physiciaii  superintendent,  Dr.  Mackintosh^ 
formerly  of  the  Dundee  asylum,  and  where  he  had  abready  earned  a 
high  reputation — 

"  The  new  cases  in  1851  fell  much  short  of  those  in  1850.  In  1850 
we  had  393  new  cases,  and  only  259  in  1851 ;  being  a  decrease  of  no 
less  than  1 34.  This  decrease  is  confined  to  the  lowest  class  of  patients. 
The  number  of  private  patients,  especially  those  at  the  higher  rates  of 
board,  have  been  gradually  increasing ;  so  that,  while  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1850  the  number  of  patients  at  the  higher  rates  was  85,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  of  deaths  and  dismissal  in  the  West  House, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1851  it  had  increased  to  102." 

Amongst  the  male  patients  admitted  the  prevailing  forms  of  insanity 
were  mania  and  dementia ;  whereas,  in  the  females,  melancholia  pre- 
dominated. Again,  respecting  the  assigned  causes  of  their  mental 
malady,  intemperance  stands  prominently  forward ;  54  cases  out  of  the 
259  admitted,  having  been  occasioned  by  that  sad  propensity  to  whiskey 
drinking,  which  prevails  to  such  a  lamentable  extent  throughout  the 
lower  orders  of  the  population.  Disappointed  love  produced  madness 
in  12  inmates,  9  being  females,  but  only  3  males.  Puerperal  causes 
were  reported  in  10  females.  Religious  excitement  in  9  individuals, 
whilst  43  cases — 16  males  and  27  females — were  ascertained  to  have 
laboured  under  previous  attacks  of  insanity. 

Bespecting  the  proportion  of  recoveries,  the  report  says : 

"The  table  of  cures  shows  a  total  of  110  during  the  year.  The 
disease  in  no  less  than  90  of  these  cases  had  been  of  shorter  duration 
before  admission  than  one  month — ^a  circumstance  strikingly  illustra- 
tive of  the  great  necessity  of  placing  the  patient  under  medical  treat- 
ment at  its  very  first  appearance,  or  at  least  very  shortly  afterwards. 
Even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  whether  as  regards  relations  or 
parochial  boards,  how  great  is  the  difference  between  an  early  and  a 
late  appliance  of  medical  measures !  If  taken  at  its  commencement 
the  disease,  in  perhaps  four  cases  out  of  dye,  will  probably  terminate 
fiEivourably  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two ;  but  if  it  has  been  neglected 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  chances  of  convalescence  are  reduced  so 
low,  that,  in  a  few  instances,  years  may  elapse  before  recovery  takes 
place  ;  while,  in  the  great  majority,  the  patient  lingers  on  in  a  state  of 
utter  mental  imbecility  till  death  closes  the  scene." 

The  £eital  cases  during  the  year  amounted  to  42,  of  whom  14  died 
within  two  months  after  the  patient's  admission,  and  in  reference  to 
the  apparent  causes  of  death  it  is  stated,  that, 

"  One  patient  died  from  disease  of  the  spine.  She  had  been  eight 
years  an  inmate  of  the  house.  About  February  last  she  gradually  lost 
power  over  the  lower  half  of  the  body ;  soon  afterwards,  a  curvature  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spine  appeared,  and  latterly 
increased  considerably.    She  lingered  for  about  ten  months  in  a  state 
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of  great  helplessness,  her  sufferings  being  much  aggravated  by  torpor 
of  the  intestines. 

''  The  deaths  in  the  East  House  amounted  to  30 ;  in  the  West  House 
they  amounted  to  12.  Of  this  number,  9  were  from  general  paralysis; 
3  in  the  East  and  6  in  the  West,  or  1  in  10  in  the  East  and  1  in  2  in 
the  West  House,  or  as  5  to  1  in  the  West  House  compared  with  the  East. 
This  remarkable  difference  leads  to  the  inference,  that  this  form  of 
disease  is  more  prevalent  among  the  wealthier  and  better-educated 
classes  of  the  community,  and  may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  dissi- 
pation, in  some,  of  the  mental  energies  in  frivolous  pursuits ;  or  by 
their  over-exertion,  in  others,  in  the  active  business  of  life." 

Throughout  the  period  embraced  by  this  report,  the  patients  in 
general  enjoyed  good  bodily  health;  and,  further,  it  is  stated,  that, 

"  During  the  whole  year,  no  case  of  contagious  or  epidemic  disease 
occurred.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  there  were  a  number  of  cases 
of  influenza,  and  attacks  of  inflammation  in  the  respiratory  organs.  In 
autumn  there  were,  as  usual  at  that  season  of  the  year,  many  cases  of 
bowel  complaint,  some  of  which  terminated  fatally.  The  very  severe 
weather  at  the  end  of  the  year  produced,  as  usual,  a  number  of  cases  of 
catarrh  and  bowel  complaint,  though  not  more  than  what  are  usually 
met  with  at  that  season.  A  few  whose  constitution  had  been  much 
weakened  by  previous  suffering,  sank  under  them.*' 

When  speaking  of  the  treatment  adopted,  Dr.  Mackintosh  observes, 

''  In  order  to  maintain  the  general  health  of  the  patients  as  much 
as  possible,  I  was  obliged,  during  the  very  hot  weather  in  June  and 
July,  to  restrict  considerably  the  usual  out-of-door  exercise  between 
the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  The  want  of  suitable  sheds  in  the 
airing  courts  was  the  principal  cause  of  this  restriction.  I  hope  that 
during  the  course  of  the  year  1852,  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the 
directors  to  erect  a  number  of  them,  as  they  are  of  very  great  import- 
ance for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  patients.  Every  care  was  taken 
to  prevent  those  who  were  allowed  to  go  out,  from  sleeping  on  the 

found  or  exposing  their  heads  to  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and 
am  happy  to  say,  that,  from  the  precautions  taken,  none  of  them 
suffered  in  any  way. 

"  In  May,  Dr.  Fleming  performed  the  operation  for  strangulated 
femoral  hernia,  on  a  female  of  advanced  age,  with  his  usual  ability  and 
success. 

"In  regard  to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  different  forms  of 
insanity,  the  usual  remedies  were  applied,  varied,  of  course,  in  every 
case  according  to  its  peculiar  circumstances.  The  usual  moral  and 
physical  means  of  treatment,  combining  amusement,  exercise,  and 
instruction,  were  all  in  constant  operation  whenever  a  patient  was  in 
such  a  state  as  to  be  benefited  by  any  of  them.  The  magic  lantern 
was  for  a  time  a  great  fund  of  amusement.  During  part  of  the  year 
the  patients  had  weekly  concerts  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
All  strangera  were  strictly  excluded  from  these  meetings,  which  were 
invariably  confined  either  to  ladies  alone,  or  to  gentlemen,  so  far  as  the 
West  House  was  concerned,  so  tlmt  no  offence  of  any  kind  might  be 
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taken  by  tlie  relatives  or  guardians  of  the  patients.  Much  of  the 
credit  of  these  meetings  is  justly  due,  and  cheerfully  given,  to  a  gentle- 
man whose  name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention,  but  who,  after  an 
illness  of  nearly  four  years'  duration,  has  so  far  recovered  that  he  will 
likely  in  a  few  weeks  be  dismissed  as  cured." 

Various  medical  statistical  tables  are  appended  to  the  report  from 
which  the  above  extracts  have  been  made.  These  official  statements, 
like  others  already  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  several  public  institu- 
tions previously  passed  under  review,  contain  many  interesting  facts 
which  deserve  perusal  by  physicians  occupied  in  similar  inquiries. 

Amongst  the  public  institutions  for  lunatics  in  Scotland^  the  Royal 
Edinburgh  Asylum,  whilst  one  of  the  most  recently  constructed,  is  also, 
we  believe,  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  belonging  to  that 
country.     By  the  last  annual  report, 

"  The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  past  year  was  248. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1850,  there  were  498  inmates,  so  that  there 
have  been  746  patients  under  treatment,  since  the  date  of  the  last 
annual  report.  Of  these,  218  have  been  removed  by  death  and  other- 
wise, leaving  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  olG  patients  in  the  house. 
The  average  number  resident  during  the  year  was  520,  being  an  average 
of  26  more  than  the  previous  year. 

"  Of  the  patients  removed.  111  were  cured,  being  in  the  ratio  of 
44*8  per  cent,  to  the  number  of  admissions,  or  of  21*3  per  cent,  to  the 
mean  number  resident. 

''  The  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  asylum  since  its  founda- 
tion is  2670,  and  the  number  removed  cured  is  1100,  being  41.2  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  or  51*3  per  cent,  deducting  those  who  still  remain 
under  treatment." 

Speaking  generally,  the  greatest  proportion  of  new  patients  received 
were  afflicted  with  mania,  of  which  there  were  67  cases  out  of  the  248 
admitted ;  48  laboured  under  dementia ;  39  exhibited  different  forms 
of  monomania;  30  melancholia;  13  epilepsy;  and  10  were  examples 
of  delirium  tremens.  The  cases  of  general  paralysis  being  fewer  than 
in  former  years,  as  also  those  of  puerperal  mania. 

Respecting  the  varied  forms  of  mental  disease  affecting  patients 
recently  admitted  into  this  asylum,  Dr.  Skae,  the  resident  physician, 
says  : 

"  Many  of  the  cases  presented  features  of  interest,  but  of  a  kind 
rather  psychological  than  practical.  I  shall  not  therefore  dwell  upon 
their  details  here,  further  than  to  state  that,  as  has  been  before  remarked, 
the  current  topics  of  the  day  gave  colouring  and  form  to  the  delusions 
of  the  disordered  fancy.  We  have  thus  had  no  less  than  five  indivi- 
duals, admitted  during  the  year,  who  believe  themselves  to  be  the 
victims  of  mesmeric  agency — an  agency  certainly  not  less  afflicting  than 
the  Satanic  possessions  and  witchcrafts  of  former  times — with  which 
indeed  some  of  the  sufferers  think  it  is  identical.     One  sufferer  believes 
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himself  to  be  in  mesmeric  relation  of  such  an  intimate  kind  with  a 
whole  family,  that  he  experiences  all  the  sensations  of  each  member  of 
it,  eats  and  drinks  (in  imagination)  when  they  do,  and  is  sensible  to  the 
taste  of  what  they  each  swallow  at  every  meal.  He  is  compelled  to  be 
an  unwilling  partaker  of  their  very  vices,  and  laments  with  horror  that 
even  during  the  innocence  of  retirement,  or  of  sleep,  he  is  pursuing 
unhallowed  courses  with  parties  at  a  distance,  and  feels  all  the  bodily 
sensations  of  which  they  are  the  subjects. 

''  Three  of  the  inmates  talked  much  of  California,  and  of  the  bags  fiill 
of  gold  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  diggings ;  and  one  of  them 
arrived  at  the  persuasion  that  his  body  was  transmuted  into  gold.  This 
Insane  optimism  is  commonly  associated  with  the  most  unfavourable 
Und  hopeless  forms  of  madness.  Its  victims,  while  they  are  rejoicing 
over  unbounded  wealth,  and  boasting  of  superhuman  powers,  are  gene- 
rally sinking  rapidly  into  the  most  entire  paralysis  of  every  mental  and 
voluntary  Auction.  Although  the  numbers  of  this  class  have  been 
fewer  than  for  the  two  previous  years,  we  have  now  had  added  to  our 
list  of  dignitaries  two  lords,  two  dukes,  one  Prince  Albert,  one  angel, 
twelve  divine  personages,  and  one  who  claims  to  be  greater  than  a 
divinity,  calls  himself  '  Thunderbolt,'  and  who  under  the  persuasion  of 
his  supernatural  powers,  previous  to  his  admission,  constructed  a  boat 
made  entirely  of  wood,  without  a  single  bolt  of  iron,  in  which  frail  bark 
he  launched  himself  into  the  Firth  of  Forth  during  a  storm,  and  suffered 
shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Fife." 

Upon  so  interesting  a  subject  as  the  assigned  causes  of  insanity,  the 
same  authority  further  reports  that 

"  Intemperance  figures  as  usual  as  the  most  frequent ;  the  disease 
being  ascribed  to  it  (deducting  the  cases  in  which  the  cause  was  un- 
known) in  24  per  cent,  of  the  admission,  or,  deducting  the  females,  in 
30.4  per  cent,  of  the  male  patients.  Next  in  order  in  point  of  frequency 
comes  mental  excitement.  Most  of  these  cases  were  attributed  to  what 
is  very  erroneously  called  religious  excitement,  inasmuch  as  the  excite- 
ment is  generally  caused  by  the  absence  of  religion,  and  by  the  super- 
Bwitious  fears  of  an  ignorant  and  ill-regulated  mind.  One  of  the  cases 
included  under  this  head,  was  that  of  a  young  lady  whose  mind  gave 
way  under  the  excitement  caused  by  preparations  for  her  own  marriage 
to  the  object  of  her  affections ;  in  another,  the  excitement  arose  from  the 
acquisition  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  in  a  third  from  over-exertion  to 
realize  money. 

"  Reverse  of  fortune,  and  domestic  griefs  come  next  in  the  order  of 
frequency.  Of  these  cases  one  was  caused  by  the  dissipation  of  a  wife, 
two  by  the  death  of  husbands,  and  others  by  the  loss  of  near  relatives. 
In  almost  all  such  cases  there  exist  other  causes,  acting  more  or  less 
remotely,  predisposing  to,  or  as  the  immediately  exciting  causes  of  the 
disease.  Sudden  loss  of  fortune  very  often  is  accompanied  by  recourse 
to  artificial  stimulants,  and  domestic  quarrels  and  unhappiness  follow  in 
the  train  of  evils." 

In  reference  to  the  deaths  recorded.  Dr.  Skae  also  observes  : 

*^  The  mortality  during  the  past  year  has  been  less  than  during  the 
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four  preceding  years,  and  relative  to  the  number  of  inmates,  very  much 
less.  In  the  years  47,  48,  49,  and  50,  the  deaths  were  68,  6S,  79,  and 
64  respectively ;  during  the  past  year  they  amounted  only  to  50, 
although  the  mean  number  resident  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year 
by  14,  and  of  the  three  preceding  years  by  86,  29,  and  47.  During  the 
four  preceding  years  the  deaths  were  successively  15,  14,  16,  and  12 
per  cent,  to  the  average  number  resident ;  during  the  past  year  they 
have  been  only  9-8  per  cent,  or  6*7  per  cent,  to  the  whole  numb^ 
under  treatment. 

"Of  these  50  deaths,  31  died  of  insanity,  or  the  diseases  immediately 
causing  it,  or  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  it.  Eight  died  of  phthisis^ 
and  3  of  dysentery,  the  most  ft'equent  complications  of  insanity.  The 
diminished  mortality  of  last  year  is  doubtless  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  a  more  healthy  season,  and  in  particular  to  the  great  decrease  in 
the.  number  of  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  as  compared 
with  the  years  preceding  it.  The  number  of  deaths  from  general 
paralysis  (an  incurable  complication  of  insanity)  was  15,  being  the  same 
as  in  1850,  when  they  materially  exceeded  those  of  any  former  year." 

The  pathological  appearances  met  with  in  33  post  mortem  examina- 
tions are  next  detailed  in  a  classified  form,  which  will  repay  perusal. 
Subsequently,  the  occupation  of  patients  is  discussed ;  upon  which 
important  topic  the  report  states  : 

"  Of  these  the  most  beneficial,  as  a  means  of  cure,  is  undoubtedly  active 
occupation  in  the  open  air.  The  garden,  farm,  and  pleasure  grounds 
have  afforded  ample  opportunities  of  this  kind  to  the  male  portion  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Western  House  during  the  past  year.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  cropping  and  gardening  operations,  extensive  under- 
takings in  the  way  of  levelling,  trenching,  extending  the  lawn  in  front, 
forming  new  roads,  lajring  down  new  fences,  transplanting  trees,  and 
other  works  have  been  in  constant  progress ;  and  have  afforded  occupa- 
tion to  all  the  able-bodied,  from  the  most  intelligent  and  docile,  down 
to  the  most  imbecile  or  unmanageable,  capable  only  of  wheeling  stones 
in  a  barrow.  The  average  number  employed  under  the  gardener  in  this 
way  was,  during  the  summer  months,  above  100.  The  females  have 
also  frequently  afforded  bands  of  cheerful  and  active  workers  at  weed- 
ing, picking,  and  various  other  suitable  out-door  occupations.  For 
them,  however,  the  washing-house,  and  green,  and  laundry,  and  the 
cleaning  operations  in  constant  progress,  constitute  the  chief  sources  of 
active  occupation." 

Amusements  and  intellectual  recreations  are  not  overlooked  amongst 
the  varied  means  zealously  employed  to  ameliorate  the  afflicted  condi- 
tion of  the  numerous  inmates  resident  at  this  asylum;  since  it  appears-* 

"  The  out-door  amusements  and  relaxations  have  been  continued  as 
in  former  years,  with  little  variety,  but  equal  frequency  and  zeal. 
Walks  and  drives  in  the  country,  pic-nic  parties  to  the  neighbouring 
hills  and  glens,  bathing  parties,  fishing  excursions,  visits  to  reviews, 
cricket  matches,  and  other  sights,  followed  each  other  in  close  succes- 
mon.  Bowls,  quoits,  skittles,  and  cricket  were  the  favourite  games  at 
home^  and  of  these  cricket  appeared  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of 
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good,  from  the  cheerful  emulation  and  active  muscular  exertion  which 
it  calls  into  play. 

"  Musical  parties  in  the  eastern  department,  and  the  weekly  concert 
and  ball  in  the  western,  were  kept  up  with  their  wonted  spirit  and  bene- 
ficial results.  The  latter  was  occasionally  varied,  as  on  former  years,  by 
extraordinary  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  to  mark  a  holiday, 
or  do  honour  to  some  distinguished  guest.  Halloween  and  New  Year's- 
day  had  their  usual  festivities.  On  one  of  the  weekly  assemblies,  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  physician  of  Hanwell  was  received  by  the 
patients  with  the  respect  and  courtesy  due  to  his  well-known  benevo- 
lence. On  another  occasion.  Miss  Qlyn  kindly  favoured  the  assemblage 
with  readings  from  Anthony  and  Cleopatra ;  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  through  the  gratuitous  assistance  of  several  of  the  most 
efficient  professional  performers  from  the  city,  the  music  was  of  more 
than  ordinary  excellence,  and  added  very  much  to  the  interest  and 
enjoyment  of  the  evenings. 

'*  The  library  of  the  asylum  has  continued  slowly  to  increase,  partly 
through  the  gifts  of  friends,  and  partly  from  the  profits  derived  from 
our  monthly  periodical,  which  still  enjoys  a  remunerating  circulation. 
The  newspapers  and  periodicals  have  been  increased  in  number,  and  all 
these  sources  of  occupation  are  eagerly  sought  after  and  enjoyed.** 

Statements  like  these  are  highly  gratifying.  But  we  must,  for  the 
present,  take  leave  of  Scottish  institutions  for  the  insane,  as  space  will 
not  permit  our  analysis  being  now  enlarged  any  further,  although 
several  other  public  asylums  north  of  the  Tweed  deserve  mention:  such 
as  the  Aberdeen,  Montrose,  and  Perth  lunatic  establishments;  besides  the 
Crichton  Boyal  Institution  at  Dumfries,  already  so  well  known  to  the 
profession,  through  Dr.  Browne's  admirable  annual  reports,  often  noticed 
in  this  journal. 


Art.  II.— treatment  OF  CRIMINAL  LUNATICS;— THE 

CASE  OF  CAPTAIN  JOHNSTON. 

Never  before  the  present  period  has  the  spirit  of  progress  been  more 
active  in  efforts  to  revolutionize  and  change  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  this  country.  The  old  do-nothing  principle  has  been  gradually 
yielding  to  innovations,  which,  once,  would  have  been  condemned  as 
dangerous  to  society  and  tending  to  the  utter  destruction  of  our  vener- 
able, time-honoured  institutions ;  until,  at  this  present  moment,  there 
is  left  scarcely  one  portion  of  that  fabric  we  were  so  proud  of  a  century 
ago,  which  has  not  undergone  the  sifting  process,  and  been  either  totally 
or  politically  changed.  In  no  other  institution  has  this  progress 
towards  improvement  made  such  rapid  strides  as  in  the  administration 
of  the  law ;  the  commencement  of  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
period  when  the  penal  code  was  modified ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired that,  in  our  present  zeal  for  change,  the  same  spirit  of  humanity 
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and  Christian  philanthropy  which  characterized  that  most  important 
and  admirable  innovation,  will  advance  in  its  holy  work  of  amelioration, 
until  our  whole  system  of  criminal  punishment  has  become  so  improved 
that  the  finger  of  the  most  captious  objector  cannot  point,  with  reason, 
to  one  defect.  While  we  rejoice  to  acknowledge  that  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  direction  of  rational  innovation  on  our  antiquated 
penal  system,  we  have  to  regret  that  the  law  which  governs  our  practice 
in  cases  of  criminal  lunatics,  has  received  so  little  attention,  and  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  like  a  foul,  disgraceful  stain  upon  the  humanity,  justice, 
and  good  sense  of  the  nation. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  the  criminal  who  escapes  the  legal  punishment 
annexed  to  his  crime,  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  is  unjustly  treated,  when, 
for  his  own  safety  and  the  protection  of  society,  he  is  placed  under  re- 
straint ;  neither  do  we  hold  that  this  necessary  restraint  should  be 
relaxed,  while  he  continues  under  the  influence  of  disease  :  but  we  urge 
that  it  is  not  humane  to  treat  a  man  so  situated,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  crime,  with  harshness  and  severity ;  and  it  is  far  from  just,  to 
continue  any  restraint  beyond  the  period  of  his  recovery.  At  present, 
the  condition  of  a  criminal  lunatic  is  a  painful  exception  to  our  mild, 
equitable,  well-adjusted  judicial  rule  for  the  correction  of  offenders.  He 
stands  in  an  anomalous  position  ;  for,  though  he  is  acknowledged  to  be 
irresponsible  for  his  actions,  and  consequently  innocent  of  premeditative 
gtdlt,  he  is  treated  with  a  harshness  which  only  a  sane  and  wilful  act 
of  profligacy,  or  vice,  would  justify.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  the  heaviest  misfortune  which  can  fall  upon  the 
head  of  man,  a  misfortune  to  which  all  are  exposed,  a  condition  which 
deprives  him  of  all  self-control,  and  reduces  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
machine  acted  upon  by  mere  animal  instincts  and  passions ; — instead  of 
that  kind  consideration  of  his  state,  which  so  great  a  calamity  has  the 
right  to  demand  from  humanity ; — instead  of  placing  him  in  the  most 
&vourable  situation,  and  bringing  to  bear  upon  him  all  the  appliances 
which  our  present  improved  science  offers  for  his  recovery; — the  poor, 
diseased,  irresponsible  lunatic  is  treated  with  a  severity  of  punishment 
which  far  exceeds  any,  not  excepting  even  death,  to  which  the  worst  of 
criminals  are  subjected.  Is  this  an  exaggerated  description  of  his 
treatment,  does  any  one  suppose  ?  Then  let  him  obtain  an  order  to 
visit  the  criminal  lunatic's  ward  in  Bethlem  Hospital;  there  he  will 
see  that,  so  far  from  the  picture  being  too  highly  coloured,  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  actual  condition  of  those  unfortunate  men  whom  he  will 
behold  mingled  together,  in  one  long,  dark,  dismal  corridor ;  the  better 
with  the  worse,  the  mild  with  the  malicious,  the  timid  with  the  violent, 
the  mere  mono-maniac  with  the  most  furious  madman, — with  no  classi- 
fication, or  separate  treatment,  proportioned  to  their  varied  conditions. 
Is  this  calculated  to  promote  recovery  1     Is  this  in  accordance  with  our 
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improved  views  of  mental  disease,  and  present  rational  methods  of 
cure  ?  Far  from  it ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  case.  Under  the 
present  condition  of  the  criminal  lunatic,  perhaps  it  is  a  happy  circum- 
stance that  his  chances  of  restoration  to  sanity  are  so  small ;  for  recovery 
would  bring  to  the  unfortunate  prisoner  no  relaxation  of  his  punishment, 
and  must  only  add  to  his  wretchedness,  by  increasing  his  sense  of  the 
degradation  and  misery  of  his  state.  Will  it  be  credited  by  the  humane 
reader,  that  the  incarceration  of  the  criminal  lunatic  is  perpetual !  and  that 
after  recovery,  though  he  is,  in  theory,  an  innocent  man,  one  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  acts  committed  during  the  existence  of  his  disease,  he  is 
to  be  kept  a  prisoner  during  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  therefore  may 
be  subjected  to  all  the  ignominy  and  harshness,  and  even  danger,  of 
the  criminal  ward  for  the  whole  period  of  life.  The  punishment — for  we 
cannot  use  a  milder  term— of  the  criminal  lunatic  who  has  recovered  his 
senses,  is  one  which  far  exceeds  that  to  which  any  other  description  of 
offender  is  subjected.  Some  felons  are  imprisoned  at  home,  and  others 
are  banished  to  the  penal  settlements ;  but  from  none  is  the  hope  of  a 
mitigation  or  abridgment  of  captivity  taken.  There  is  always  this  to 
sustain  the  man  under  the  heaviest  privations;  he  knows  that  good 
conduct  will  have  its  usual  effect  in  moderating  his  sufferings,  and 
finally  removing  them.  But  from  even  this  consolation  the  poor 
lunatic,  who  in  a  moment  of  irresponsible  frenzy  has  committed  a 
criminal  act,  is  excluded.  There  is  no  liberation  for  him ;  and  only  to 
death  can  he  look  for  the  termination  of  his  heavy  sufferings. 

Now,  when  we  reflect,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  justice  or  injustice  of  any  particular  case,  that  every  man  is  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  insanity — and  all,  under  the  influence  of  this  disease,  may 
be  impelled  to  the  commission  of  crimes  which  will  subject  the  criminal 
to  the  punishment  of  the  Bethlem  ward, — it  behoves  us  all  to  exert 
our  influence  to  remove  this  stigma  from  our  penal  statute-book. 

From  the  commission  of  wilful  and  sane  acts  of  criminality,  we 
endeavour  to  guard  ourselves  by  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious 
sentiments  in  our  systems  of  educational  training,  and,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  this  effort  to  subdue  or 
keep  under  our  natural  instincts  and  passions  will  be  so  effectual,  that 
we  may  pass  through  life  with  every  expectation  of  escaping  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  crime ;  but  what  will  preserve  us  from  insanity 
and  its  consequences?  What  prophylactic  remedies,  what  moral  or 
physical  preventives  can  we  adopt,  that  will  keep  at  bay  the  horrible 
calamity  to  whose  invasion  we  are  exposed  ?  Is  any  man  exempt  ? 
Have  we  not  seen  the  highest  order  of  intellect  subdued  by  this  disease, 
and  the  best  trained  mind,  morally  and  intellectually,  compelled  to 
succumb  to  its  potent  influence  1  Then,  if  we  are  all  liable  to  mental 
disease,  none  can  tell  that  he  will  not,  under  the  influence  of  impulsive 
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passion,  uncontrolled  rage,  or  some  fancy  of  his  perturbed  imagination, 
commit  offences,  from  the  mere  thought  of  which  he  would,  if  sane, 
shrink  with  horror  and  disgust;  but  which  may  bring  upon  him  the 
dreadful  punishment  of  perpetual  incarceration  in  the  dismal  ward  of  a 
lunatic  asylum,  where  he  must  associate  with  men  labouring  under 
every  degree  of  mental  disease,  and  stained  with  every  shade  of  immo- 
rality and  crime ! 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  at  the  present  moment 
by  the  perusal  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Captain  Johnston,  late  of  the 
ship  Tory,  at  this  moment  a  prisoner  in  Bethlem  Hospital  on  the 
charge  of  murder  committed  on  board  his  ship  during  a  paroxysm  of 
insanity.  A  powerful  effort  was  made  at  the  time  of  his  trial  to  fix 
upon  him  the  capital  offence,  but  from  this  he  escaped  on  the  plea  of 
insanity.  According  to  the  usual  custom  in  such  cases.,  the  unfortunate 
man  was  then  placed  under  restraint,  in  which  he  has  continued  for  a 
period  of  nearly  seven  years,  the  greater  part  of  which  time  he  has 
been,  according  to  his  own  statement,  and  the  certificate  oj  the  physician, 
of  the  Iiospital,  Sir  A.  Morrisariy*  in  a  healthy  condition  of  mind,  and 
perfectly  conscious  of  his  dreadful  situation. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  affirm  from  our  own  personal  knowledge  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  though  we  confess  that  we  see  in  his  state- 
ment presumptive  proof  of  restored  reason.  It  is  a  plain,  connected 
narrative  of  facts,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  show,  that  the  criminal 
acts  committed  by  the  writer  were  the  consequence  of  a  sudden 
paroxysm  of  insanity,  induced  by  long-continued  mental  anxiety  and 
bodily  fatigue,  occasioned  by  the  mutinous  conduct  of  his  crew.  We 
will  now  give  this  extraordinary  narrative  inextento,  with  no  alterations, 
except  the  omission  of  names — ^for  obvious  reasons — ^premising  only 
that  the  statement  of  facts  here  submitted  to  the  reader  was  written 
wholly  by  Captain  Johnston,  without  a  single  document  to  aid  him,  or 
any  friendly  co-operation.  It  was,  moreover,  written  four  years  after 
the  occurrences  narrated,  and  corresponds  exactly  in  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars with  the  statement  made  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  trial. 

CAPTAIN  Johnston's  statement. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1844,  I  sailed  from  Liverpool,  in  conmiand 
of  the  ship  Tory,  East  Indiaman,  of  600  tons,  bound  on  a  voyage  to 
Bombay,  freighted  with  a  general  cargo,  and  consigned  to  Messrs. 

♦"Mes.  Johnston, 

"  Madam, — I  am  fa?oiircd  with  yonrs  of  the  16th  instant,  respecting  your  husband. 
Captain  Johnston.  A  qnarterly  report  is  regularly  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  inmates  of  the  criminal  department 
of  Bethlem  Hospital,  in  which  that  of  Captain  Johnston  is  included.  I  may  add  that 
Captain  Johnston  has  never  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  insanity  since  he  was  placed 
nnder  my  care.  "  I  remain,  Madam,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Alexb.  Morrison." 
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Forbes  and  Co.,  gentlemen  whose  memory  I  shall  ever  cherish  for  their 
past  kindness.  It  behoves  me  to  speak  in  grateful,  but  not  familiar 
terms  of  them,  as  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  many  who  have  shared  their 
beneficence. 

At  7  P.M.  I  discharged  the  pilot  and  the  steamer  which  had  me  in 
tow,  and  stood  to  the  N.W.,  under  all  pail,  with  a  fietint  breeze  from 
W.S.W.,  approaching  almost  to  a  calm,  and  continued  variable,  with 
light  airs  during  the  latter  part  of  the  night — daylight,  a  fresh  gale  from 
the  westward,  causing  every  rope  and  yard  of  canvas  to  bear  equal 
strain,  and  lasted  till  5  p.m.  the  same  night:  it  then  veered  its  course 
round  to  the  northward,  blowing  a  pleasant  gale  from  that  quarter, 
which  carried  me  clear  of  the  land,  gradually  sinking  Old  England  and 
those  I  loved  beneath  the  horizon.  The  breeze  blew  strong  and  steadily 
in  that  direction  until  I  reached  within  the  limits  of  the  N.E.  trades. 
The  commencement  of  the  voyage  was  in  every  respect  calculated  to 
ensure  success,  so  fiar  as  wind  and  weather  were  concerned :  the  ship 
was  also  staunch  and  true,  and  in  a  fair  state  of  discipline,  such  as  to 
afford  company  and  harmony  to  every  man  on  board,  but  the  more 
especially  to  the  individual  whose  character  was  solely  depending  on  it. 
At  this  time  fortune  seemed  to  favour  me  from  all  points  of  the  compafi& 
I  was  happy,  and  tried  to  distribute  it  to  those  by  whom  I  was  sur- 
rounded, jojrfully  speculating  on  the  future  as  I  journeyed  on  to  the  land 
of  my  troubles.  About  the  14th  of  February  I  crossed  the  equator;  I 
had  a  pleasant  run  up  to  the  meridian  of  the  Cape— frx>m  thence  to 
Bombay.  The  voyage  proved  tedious,  having  experienced  a  great  deal 
of  light  winds  and  calms — however,  it  was  good  on  the  whole.  On  the 
15th  of  May,  I  saw  the  high  land  to  the  southward  of  Bombay,  being 
the  first  after  sailing  nearly  15,000  miles  between  contrary  winds  and 
cuiTents.  When  I  arrived  at  Bombay  the  cholera  was  raging  violently, 
which  carried  off  several  of  the  crew :  some  of  them  were  sent  to  the 
hospital ;  &Ye  solicited  their  discharge,  which  I  granted — not  a  usual 
thing  in  a  foreign  port,  when  the  wages  are  up  at  a  high  rate,  as  they 
then  were,  owing  to  the  sickness  among  the  shipping.  I  shipped  others 
in  their  stead,  and  sailed  on  the  26th  of  June  for  Canton,  freighted  with 
a  cargo  of  cotton  and  opium,  and  addressed  to  Messrs.  Dent  and  Co.  I 
had  a  prosperous  run  roimd  to  China,  calling  at  Singapore,  giving  the 
crew  a  short  respite,  in  order  to  refresh  them.  On  the  1st  of  August 
I  came  'io  an  anchor  in  Canton  River,  and  remained  there  for  nearly 
three  months,  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  a  charter  for  England, 
but  was  unable  to  get  it,  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  small  ships 
lying  at  that  port,  and  the  remarkably  low  fr^hts :  I  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  Singapore,  where  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  cargo  of  Straits* 
produce  for  Shanghae  in  China.  On  the  28th  of  November  I  sailed 
from  thence,  and  proceeded  through  the  Caramata  passage,  Java  Sea 
Pits,  and  Dampair  Straits,  where  I  encountered  many  light,  bafiSing 
winds  and  calms.  After  getting  clear  of  these  Straits  and  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  I  experienced  very  heavy  weather :  I  shall  ever  n^mem- 
ber  the  time,  on  account  of  an  accident  which  proved  fatal  to  a  young 
man,  whil&t  he  was  performing  his  duty.    Several  days  before  it  occxured 
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the  weather  was  rough  and  squally,  so  very  i)eculiar  to  tropical  latitudes, 
especially  along  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea. 

One  of  these  squalls  was  rapidly  approaching  the  sliip,  and  orders 
were  given  to  take  in  the  top-gallant  sails.  This  young  man  happened 
to  be  the  first  on  the  yard ;  but  unfortunately  the  sail  caught  him  in 
the  face,  and  pitched  him  head  foremost  on  the  quarter  deck.  In  his 
fisdl  his  forehead  came  in  contact  with  the  firont  of  the  poop,  which 
knocked  the  scalp  clean  off — ^the  most  deplorable  siglit  I  ever  beheld. 
The  poor  fellow  seemed  insensible  to  pain,  till  the  scalp  was  assisted  to 
its  former  position ;  he  then  called  out  in  the  most  agonizing  tone.  He 
was  immediately  removed  to  the  cabin,  where  he  soon  expired.  Poor 
fellow — ^the  last  words  he  uttered  were,  his  *'  Poor  mother,"  and  requested 
to  have  the  Lord's  Prayer  read  to  him.  He  had  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  must  have  belonged  to  re8j)ectable  parents;  but  1  could 
never  find  out  where  they  resided.  He  told  me  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  that  he  had  been  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  in  a  merchant's  office, 
before  he  came  to  sea.  I  shipped  him  in  Singapore ;  two  days  previous 
to  my  departure  from  that  island,  I  took  hhn.  into  the  half  deck,  on 
account  of  his  respectable  behaviour.  During  the  time  which  I  com- 
manded that  ship,  I  never  allowed  a  respectable  boy  to  mingle  with  the 
crew,  knowing  the  demoralising  effects  which  their  corrupt  morals  have 
on  a  young  mind. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1845,  I  arrived  off  Wosung,  and  took  the 
ground  in  standing  in  to  the  anchorage.  On  the  9th  of  February  J. 
moored  ship  off  Shanghae,  where  I  remained  for  some  time.  I  think 
it  was  about  the  1st  of  JSIaxch,  that  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  of  the 
barque,  Charles  Janes,  belonging  to  Liverpool.  In  tliis  serious  affair, 
the  chief-mate  was  nearly  murdered  by  the  crew,  and  would  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  their  murderous  intent,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  exertions 
of  my  (then)  chief-mate,  and  two  or  three  of  my  crew,  who  went  on 
board,  and  rendered  speedy  and  important  services  in  terminating  the 
fi»y.  My  chief-mate  was  so  closely  pressed,  on  one  occasion,  that  ho 
was  compelled  to  jump  overboard  to  save  his  life.  Her  crew  then  got 
possession  of  the  ship,  but  did  not  hold  their  station  long.  My  mate 
got  on  board,  and  they  were  again  defeated;  but  he  received  some 
heavy  blows  before  it  was  settled.  Her  chief-mate  was  severely  in- 
jured, having  two  of  his  fingers  broken,  and  his  hand  much  bruised. 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  placed  before  H.  B.  Majesty's  Consulate 
of  that  port,  to  liave  occurred  in  the  following  manner  : — The  crew  got 
access  to  the  cargo  stowed  in  the  forehold,  and  whilst  they  were  in  the  act 
of  embezzling  it,  the  mate  detected  them,  ordered  them  out  of  the  hold, 
and  desired  them  to  put  on  the  hatches.  They  refused  the  order,  and 
commenced  malti*eating  him.  This  caused  the  disturbance,  and  I  be- 
lieve, led  on  by  the  second  mate,  (as  he  was  charged  as  one  of  the 
number.)  The  master  having  no  officer  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on 
the  ship's  duty,  and  to  oblige  him  in  his  unfortunate  situation,  I 
parted  with  one  of  my  officers,  little  thinking  that  my  own  sad  ca- 
lamity was  so  fast  approaching,  and  that  a  greater  loss  was  to  take 
place  amongst  my  ship's  company,  in  the  next  port  where   I   sailc<l 
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to.  On  the  5th  of  April  I  sailed  from  thence,  and  arrived  at  Hong 
Kong  on  the  14th.  After  making  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
my  consignees,  I  sailed  on  the  21st  for  Whampoa.  Whilst  lying 
there,  four  seamen  belonging  to  Her  Majesty's  steam  ship,  Drivet*, 
committed  a  most  atrocious  murder  in  presence  of  my  ship's  com- 
pany, and  according  to  the  depositions  taken  down  in  my  cabin,  it 
occurred  as  follows  : — These  men  got  liberty  from  their  commanding 
officer  to  go  on  shore,  and  they  immediately  proceeded  to  the  indi- 
vidual's boat,  on  board  of  which  he  resided,  following  the  occupation 
of  a  baker,  employed  in  that  capacity  by  an  European  residing  at 
Hong  Kong.  As  soon  as  they  went  on  board  of  his  boat,  they  de- 
manded spirits  from  him,  which  he  very  liberally  granted,  imtil  he 
thought  that  they  had  had  sufficient ;  finding  that  they  could  get 
no  more,  they  became  violent,  and  abused  him;  seeing  that  his 
situation  was  rather  a  critical  one,  and  that  reason  would  have  no 
effect  or  influence  upon  them,  he  jumped  into  his  little  boat,  telling 
them  of  his  intention  to  go  on  board  of  the  steam  ship  and  report 
them.  They  pursued  him  with  all  speed,  and  just  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  passing  the  Tory's  stem,  making  direct  to  the  steamer,  they 
caught  him,  and  dragged  him  into  their  own  boat — ^took  their  handker- 
chief from  around  their  necks — boimd  him  hand  and  foot — and  pitched 
him  into  the  river,  calling  out  to  my  ship's  company  to  look  at  them, 
and  they  would  show  them  how  to  serve  the  —  baker.  I  have  re- 
lated this  unfortimate  occiurrence,  because  it  was  partly  owing  to  it  that 
my  own  unfortunate  circiunstances  were  brought  about. 

On  the  9th  of  May  I  sailed  from  Whampoa,  and  called  at  Hong 
Kong,  to  receive  on  board  the  remainder  of  my  cargo,  in  accordance 
with  charter  party.  When  I  arrived  in  this  I^and,  the  Government 
subpoenaed  my  chief-mate,  a  petty  officer,  and  a  seaman,  to  appear  as 
evidence  against  the  foiur  aeamen  ah-eady  mentioned ;  I  was  therefore 
obliged  to  ship  the  firat  that  presented  themselves.  Independent  of 
this  unforeseen  circumstance,  I  was  compelled  to  give  a  passage  to 
England  to  two  women  under  false  characters,  which  tended  greatly  in 
bringing  on  the  ills  which  befell  me.  All  these  things  took  place  pre- 
cisely as  I  was  on  the  point  of  weighing  anchor.  When  I  sailed,  the 
change  of  the  monsoons  was  setting  in,  and  every  preparation  was  making 
for  a  typhoon,  which  necessarily  made  me  more  anxious  to  leave  the  port, 
with  scarcely  an  officer  to  assist  me — it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had 
had  no  officer  at  alL  The  man  whom  I  shipped  as  chief-mate  was  not 
an  hour  on  board  before  he  destroyed  a  boat,  in  presence  of  a  young 
man,  in  Messrs.  Dent  and  Co.'s  employ,  who  came  on  board  to  see  me 
off;  and  the  last  words  he  said,  descending  the  ship's  side,  were,  "Oood 
bye,  Johnston;  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  to  have  an  unpleasant  voyage, 
if  I  may  judge  from  what  I  have  already  seen."  I  did  not  proce^  lar 
without  experiencing  something  similar,  but  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
through  his  entire  disobedience  to  orders.  Two  days  previous  to  the 
setting  in  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the  weather  became  unsettled  and 
threatening,  shewing  indications  of  some  approaching  storm,  during 
which  time  it  required  my  presence  on  deck,  to  await  the  results,  which 
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were  hourly  expected,  and  which  generally  take  place  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe,  without  giving  much  warning,  particidarly  about  the  change. 
I  think  it  was  about  the  21st,  then  in  latitude  17°  North,  and  longi- 
tude 113°  East,  or  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  Canton,  that  a  fresh  gale 
sprung  up  from  the  southward.  Canvas  was  reduced  to  double-reefed 
topsails.  At  four  p  nL  the  gale  seemed  to  blow  steadily.  I  retired  to 
my  cabin  at  an  early  hour,  to  get  a  little  rest  after  the  fatigue  of  the 
two  nights'  watching,  leaving  strict  orders  with  the  chief-mate  to  call 
me  at  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  change,  telling  him  to  be  sure  and 
give  me  timely  notice  should  it  commence  to  rain,  knowing  that  rain 
would  be  certain  signs  in  bringing  on  a  sudden  shift  of  the  wind.  The 
orders  were  completely  neglected — ^the  gale  had  moderated — the  rain 
had  fedlen  in  torrents — and  I  received  no  intimation  of  it.  About  ten 
p.m.  the  ship  was  taken  aback :  1  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  deck,  the  ship  having  been  hove  over  almost  on  her  beam  ends  with 
the  violence  of  the  squalL  After  giving  my  instructions  to  the  man 
at  the  wheel,  I  then  endeavoured  to  let  go  the  ropes  belonging  to  the 
after  sails ;  by  this  time  several  ropes  had  parted  aloft,  and  the  foresail 
split,  which  soon  eased  the  ship.  It  was  proved  afterwards  that  the 
watch  had  taken  refuge  in  the  forecastle,  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  rain;  consequently,  when  their  services  were  required,  at  that 
critical  moment  they  could  not  be  found.  The  same  night,  I  think,  there 
was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  brought  on  dreadful  weather, 
blowing  from  various  points  of  the  compass  with  great  violence,  causing 
the  sea  to  rise  in  pyramids,  forcing  the  ship  to  labour,  twist,  and  strain 
heavily,  and  make  large  quantities  of  water,  the  sea  breaking  over  her 
fore  and  aft.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  pumps  attended  to ; 
a  part  of  the  crew  were  taken  sick  with  a  fever,  which  happens  very  fre- 
quently to  many  of  the  skulking  fellows,  who  pass  ashore  as  fine  open- 
hearted  jolly  Jack  Tars.  I  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  they  are  all 
the  same ;  what  I  mean  to  say  is  this — ^that  three  out  of  every  five  are 
in  reality  nothing  but  mere  impostors  on  ship  board,  conspiring  mis- 
chief and  proclaiming  themselves  lawless ;  they  not  only  disturb  their 
own  peace  of  mind,  but  they  make  it  their  constant  study  and  delight 
in  sacrificing  the  happiness  of  those  whom  they  mingle  with  ;  and 
when  they  are  in  a  foreign  land,  they  go  roving  about  in  a  continued 
state  of  drunkenness,  knocking  down  and  shamefully  abusing  the  natives, 
wherever  they  may  be.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  have  many  of  these 
renegades  on  board,  which  can  be  proved  by  respectable  parties  residing 
at  Canton,  with  reference  to  a  portion  of  my  crew.  One  man  was  fined 
by  the  British  Consul  at  that  port,  for  maltreating  the  Chinese,  and  at- 
tempting to  murder  one  of  them  ;  and  would  most  undoubtedly  have 
succeeded,  were  it  not  for  the  interference  of  a  gentleman  named  Forbes, 
the  American  Consul  My  family  are  in  possession  of  these  docimients, 
written  by  Messrs.  Dent  and  Co.,  who  paid  the  fine.  The  same  man 
was  imprisoned  at  Singapore  for  similar  offences.  He  coulcl  not  be 
trusted  out  of  the  ship,  without  something  serious  being  brought  to  his 
charge.  He  was  a  desperate  fellow,  and  a  worthless  seaman — incom- 
petent to  steer  the  ship,  if  she  exceeded  five  miles  an  hour  in  her  rate. 
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My  instructions  were  to  beat  down  the  China  Seas,  in  order  to  shorten 
the  voyage ;  but  seeing  no  possibilityof  carrying  my  design  into  execution, 
owing  to  the  bad  quality  of  my  crew,  I  therefore  bore  up  for  the  North- 
umberland Straits,  adopting  the  eastern  route.  After  I  got  clear  of 
these  Straits,  and  into  fine  weather,  I  found  that  my  health  began  to 
fail  me,  having  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  late  gales. 
I  had  been  standing  forty-eight  hours  in  wet  clothes,  without  an  op- 
portunity of  changing  my  dress,  in  consequence  of  which  I  was  taken 
with  pains  all  over  my  body,  which  brought  on  a  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  causing  the  most  excruciating  pain,  that  I  could  scarcely  draw 
my  breath.  It  was  the  second  time  that  I  had  been  visited  by  the 
same  complaint.  The  first  time  occurred  on  a  former  voyage,  caused 
by  exposure  to  the  night  air,  and  want  of  my  natural  rest ;  this  hap- 
pened in  1841,  on  my  outward-bound  voyage  to  Bombay.  I  had  a  Dr. 
Cruikshank  on  board  at  the  time,  who  relieved  me  by  proper  depletion, 
and  strong  medicine.  I  was  now  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  medical 
aid,  and  under  the  neceasity  of  having  recourse  to  the  only  expedient, 
venesection,  and  no  one  but  myself  to  perform  the  operation.  After 
bleeding  fi:eely  I  found  relief.  I  remained  in  a  weak  state  for  nearly 
three  weeks,  only  going  on  deck  to  take  my  observations,  to  ascertain 
the  true  position  of  the  ship.     During  my  debility  a  quarrel  took  place 

between  R and  S— — .     S  wau  laid  up  with  the  venereal 

disease,  the  third  time  since  our  leaving  England.  He  became  quite  filthy 
with  dirt  and  vermin,  so  much  so,  that  the  stench  and  effluvia  &om  hia 
person  were  too  noxious  to  withstand ;  he  likewise  became  insolent. 
R came  flying  into  my  cabin,  in  a  perfect  rage,  about  S— ,  say- 
ing, "  If  he  was  an  owner's  man,  that  he  would  take good  care 

not  to  take  any  of  his slack."     I  told  him  that  I  did  not  allow 

anybody  on  board  to  give  insolence  to  their  superiors,  and  if  he  had 
done  so,  I  should  expel  him  from  the  quarter-deck  altogether,  and  gave 

orders  to  turn  him  into  the  forecastle.     S finding  that  he  had  lost 

the  good  things,  felt  very  much  mortified,  and  instead  of  feeling  grate- 
ful for  the  kindness  he  had  received  up  to  this  date,  he  swore  to  have 
revenge  before  the  ship  should  reach  her  destination :  and  he  stood  true 
to  his  word.  He  now  began  his  machinations,  and  soon  found  means 
to  keep  the  pot  boiling,  and  combined  with  the  two  licentious  women. 
Had  the  ship  been  manned  with  devils  fix^m  the  regions  of  the  damned, 
she  could  not  have  been  in  a  worse  state  of  insubordination  than  she 
was  at  the  time  I  sj)eak  of  My  situation  was  a  precarious  one,  and 
I  used  every  precaution  within  my  power ;  but  she  still  resembled  a 
dcmonomy. 

About  the  10th  of  July,  running  under  a  heavy  press  of  sail  in  Pitt's 
Passage,  with  the  wind  on  the  larboard  quarter,  I  wished  to  alter  the 
ship's  course,  to  clear  a  detached  shoal,  and  gave  orders  to  have  it  done 

as  expeditiously  as  possible;  in  which  case,  the  man  C became  very 

insolent^  and  tried  to  obstruct  the  others — preventing  the  ship's  duty 
from  going  forward — and  let  go  the  swinging  boom  guy  by  the  run. 
He  then  walked  to  where  several  of  his  party  were  standing,  in  con- 
versation with  two  women,  and  called  out,  "  Now  is  the  time,  my  boys,'* 
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these  harlots  cheering  them  on.  He  was  the  most  obstractiTe;  perverse, 
and  ill-natured  fellow  I  ever  came  in  contact  witL  They  were  not  all 
of  one  mind  at  this  time.  On  the  15th  I  came  to  an  anchor  at 
liambuck,  where  I  sent  R  on  shore,  in  charge  of  the  boat,  to 

purchase  live  stock,  and  other  necessary  stores,  handing  him  129 
rupees,  and  giving  him  strict  injunctions  not  to  allow  the  boat's  crew 
to  get  intoxicated  when  they  landed.  I  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
leave  the  ship,  she  being  in  the  xmsettled  state  which  I  have  repre- 
sented. 

When  the  boat  returned,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  under  the 

influence  of  drink :  the  man  J in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication, 

that  he  was  obliged  to  be  hoisted  on  board  like  a  dog.  Two  bags  of 
lice  and  four  bags  of  sweet  potatoes  were  damaged :  three  goats  and 
about  a  dozen-and-a-half  of  fowls  were  drowned.  In  coming  alongside, 
B  called  out  to  the  men  in  the  boat  to  keep  themselves  steady, 

and  don't  let  the  — .—  see  that  you  have  been  drinking,  a  constant 
expression  of  his,  and  one  of  his  mildest  terms.  I  took  no  notice  of 
it — J  was  carried  into  the  forecastle,  where  he  went  to  sleep. 

After  remaining  there  about  two  hours,  he  came  staggering  aft  to 
where  I  was  walking,  and  addressed  me  in  these  words : — ''  Captain 
Johnston,  I  am  sorry  for  you,  sir,  I  know  of  something  which  concerns 
you,  but  I  shall  not  tell  you  what  it  is  just  now — ^there  are  some  rum 
fellows  on  board  of  this  ship,  but  I  don't  care  a  d — ^n  for  them."  I 
desired  him  to  walk  forward,  and  told  him  to  go  to  sleep.     Shortly 

after,   I   saw  T.  R stripping   off  his   clothes,   and   challenging 

P out  to  fight  him;  T  immediately  sent  M to  prevent  them 

striking  each  other ;  however,  this  did  not  stop  them  from  exchanging 
blows.  16th. — At  daylight  the  boat  was  sent  on  shore  with  all  the 
empty  water-casks  to  get  filled.  At  noon,  the  water  was  towed  along- 
side on  a  raft,  hoisted  on  board,  and  discharged  into  the  tank,  and  the 
boat  started  off  the  second  time.  When  she  returned  in  the  afternoon 
(5  p.m.),  there  were  two  hands  missing.  I  inquired  of  R — > —  the 
cause  of  their  disappearance :  he  said  they  had  run  away  from  the  boat. 
I  asked  if  they  had  their  clothes  with  them  :  he  told  me  they  had  not. 

I  then  sent  M to  ascertain  the  truth  from  the  sick  men,  who  were 

laid  up  in  the  forecastle;  they  informed  him  that  the  two  men  carried 
two  bundles  out  of  their  berths  a  few  minutes  before  the  boats  shoved 

off     R knew  of  it,  but  denied  it.     I  dispatched  the  boat  with 

information  to  the  head  man  of  the  island  to  apprehend  them  and  send 
them  on  board.  He  returned  an  answer,  saying,  "  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  capture  them,  as  they  had  taken  themselves  to  the  woods." 
17th. — ^I  got  under  weigh,  having  on  board  28  men,  all  told,  and 
2,200  gallons  of  water,  a  quantity  which  ought  to  have  lasted  eighty 
days  at  least,  if  it  had  been  properly  distributed  to  the  crew,  allowing 

each  man  seven  pints  per  day.     R took  charge  of  the  water; 

but  as  he  was.  short  of  clothes,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  washing 
his  things  in  fresh  water,  consuming  large  quantities  for  that  purpose. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  I  should  attend  to  all  these  things  mysel£ 
My  duty  was  to  navigate  the  ship:  his  duty  to  see  no  waste  nor 
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embezzlement  oommitteci  in  the  ahip  under  Ids  especuJ  charge.  Fresh 
provisionA  were  served  out  to  the  people  for  five  dajB  after  I  sailed 
from  the  last-named  island.  Vegetable  food  was  not  all  expended  for 
nine  weeks  afterwards.  About  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  trades  were 
blowing  strong  and  squally.  In  one  of  these  squalls  the  mizen  topsail 
split,  and  orders  were  given  to  bend  another.  Whilst  the  people  were 
getting  the  new  sail  to  peas,  I  observed  B  ■■  ■  striking  an  old  man 
in  the  fiEtce  and  over  the  head,  a  fine  helmsman  and  a  harmless  fellow— 
indeed  he  was  the  only  individual  out  of  her  complement  of  tars  who 
could  steer  the  ship  in  a  seaman-like  style.  I  ordered  the  mate  to 
desist,  and  told  him  that  his  conduct  was  ignominious  and  unofficer- 
like.  He  flew  into  a  fury,  and  poured  forth  such  torrents  of  blasphemy 
never  heard  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life : — he  swore  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  calendar  of  all  the  saints. 
Not  long  after,  he  was  standing  on  the  top-gaUant  forecastle  head, 
dealing  out  some  of  his  most  refined  sentences,  when,  lo  and  behold! 
the  lower  studding  sail  sheet  parted,  and  knocked  him  down  senseless 
on  the  spot  where  he  stood.  He  was  carried  into  the  cabin  in  a  state 
of  insensibility — ^leeches  were  applied  to  the  injured  part,  and  all  other 
remedies  were  put  in  practice  for  his  restoration; — ^he  remained  in  his 
cabin  for  two  weeks^  during  which  time  everything  went  on  in  a  quiet 
and  orderly  manner.  I  remarked  to  him,  a  day  or  two  before  he  got 
perfectly  well,  that  the  crew  would  never  respect  him  if  he  did  not 
refrain  from  using  such  pro&nc  language.  He  said,  '^  My  last  captain 
used  to  preach  the  like  sermons,  but  he  gave  it  up  for  a  bad  job/'  I  have 
eiteiD.  given  a  — r—  myself  when  things  were  going  on  left-handed,,  but 
never  carried  it  to  extreme&  His  general  speech  was  quite  imbecoming 
an  officer.     He  soon  took  charge  of  his  watch  again. 

By  this  time  I  was  approaching  the  meridian  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  and 
the  weather  beginning  to  get  unsettled,  I  came  on  dedc  one  night,  and 
found  the  ship  running  two  points  off  her  course,  and  not  an  officer 
looking  out  or  upon  the  deck,  although  she  was  under  a  heavy  press  of 
sail ;  before  the  hands  were  mustered  and  canvass  reduced,  the  squall 
had  struck  the  ship,  blowing  to  pieces  some  of  the  small  sails^ — ^the 
mizen  topsail*yard  was  likewise  carried  away,  and  all  through  his  care- 
lessness. In  a  few  days  afier  this  occurred,  I  went  on  deck  about 
d  a.m.,  and  found  the  quarter-deck  again  deserted  by  the  officer  in 
charge.  I  walked  towards  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  saw  him  bleed* 
ing  profusely  at  the  nose  and  face,  the  same  person  whom  R 
abused  on  a  former  occasion.  I  asked  him  by  whom  did  he  reoeive 
the  injury ;  he  told  me  that  the  mate  had  taken  a  spite  at  him  ever 

since  I  had  interfered  in  his  behali^  and  had  called  him  a foreign 

)  and  that  he  was  the  captain's  fimcy-man.     I  called  one  of  the 

boys  who  was  standing  in  front  of  the  poop,  and  desired  him  to  find 
the  mate,  and  tell  him  that  I  desired  to  speak  to  him.  He  came  aft, 
and  I  took  him  into  my  cabin,  where  I  reasoned  with  him  regarding 
his  ill-treatment  to  the  old  man.  I  also  gave  him  to  imderstand  that 
his  behaviour  was  too  revolting  to  be  much  longer  tolerated,  and 
reminded  him  of  a  circumstance  respecting  his  late  ship.   I  then  begged 
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of  him  to  be  more  circimL^)ect  in  fatore,  and  not  to  let  me  hear  such 
complaints  as  those  brought  against  him,  as  I  was  held  responsible  for 
all  his  actiona.  Two  days  before  I  saw  the  south  coast  of  Africa^  the 
ship  going  large,  carrying  starboard  studding  sails  fore  and  aft,  low  and 

ak^  I  gave  orders  to  B to  set  the  ringtail,  but  previous  to 

doing  ao  to  reeve  new  halyards^  the  old  ones  being  worn  out.  He 
set  tiie  sail  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  latter  request,  and 
when  the  sheet  was  hauled  aft,  the  halyards  parted,  and  away  went 
the  sail :  it  was  towed  to  pieces,  the  ship  having  great  speed  through 
the  water :  this  was  rather  annoying,  and  helped  to  prolong  the  voyage, 
as  also  the  loss  of  property.  To  a  landsman  it  may  appear  trifling,  to 
me  it  was  ci  some  consequence :  when  there  are  things  destroyed  by 
aoddent,  or  act  of  Grod,  Uiere  is  no  blame  to  be  attached  to  any  officer ; 
bat  when  an  officer  acts  contrary  to  all  rules,  and  in  defiance  to  all 
orders,  it  certainly  becomes  unpleasant  to  the  individual  who  must 
lender  an  account  for  the  losses  sustained,  and  whose  character  depends 
on  the  result  of  his  voyage :  I  was  doing  everything  in  my  power  to 
shorten  it;  he  was  working  in  opposition  to  me — I  was  anxioiis  for 
the  general  good  of  all  parties  connected  with  ship  and  cargo.  I  had 
lost  sails,  split  sails,  sprung  spars,  carried  away  spars, — ^there  was  more 
damage  done  in  the  short  space  of  time  that  he  was  on  board,  than 
happened  to  me  from  the  time  I  took  charge  of  the  ship.  I  remon- 
strated with  the  man  in  private ;  and  told  him,  if  he  would  not  act 
in  conformity  with  my  commands,  that  I  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  dispensing  with  his  services  altogether ;  and  then  said,  ^  Now,  Mr. 

R ,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  need  of  my  calling  you  to  question 

until  the  voyage  is  terminated.**  The  first  expression  which  he  uttered 
when  he  returned  to  his  duty,  and  within  hearing  of  the  people,  '^  I 

d<m't  care  a  d — n  for  his cuddy  court  martial."     I  took  care  that 

it  never  came  to  a  cuddy  court  martial  again.  His  mean  spirit  now 
prompted  him  to  pursue  a  different  course : — he  leagued  in  with  the 
most  des^>erate  characters,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  their  feelings 
against  me.  From  this  time  I  never  could  find  him  on  the  quarter- 
deck when  he  had  charge  of  the  watch;  he  kept  continually  forward 
among  the  crew.  I  have  very  often  found  the  ship  running  two  or 
three  points  out  of  her  course,  and  all  the  yards  out  of  trim,  and  the 
studding  sails  beating  to  pieces.  To  the  westward  of  Cape  Becy  I 
encountered  stormy  weather. 

In  one  of  these  storms  it  blew  with  dreadful  violence,  which  obliged 
me  to  take  in  all  sail  of  the  ship,  and  was  nearly  losing  them  all  before 
Uie  task  was  accomplished.  The  ship  lay  quite  with  her  side  buried 
in  the  water,  till  the  waves  began  to  rise,  and  the  gale  abate.  She 
then  required  after  sail,  to  prevent  her  from  fiedling  off  in  the  trough 
€i  the  sea.  In  clewing  up  the  main  topsail,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  gale,  one  of  4he  reef  earrings  got  jammed  in  the  larboard  main 
topsail  brace  block.  I  had  given  orders  to  dear  it,  as  I  could  not 
work  the  yards  so  long  as  it  remained  in  that  state.  Five  hours  had 
lapsed,  and  nothing  done  in  the  way  of  clearing  it.  I  asked  the 
officers  the  cause  of  its  not  having  been  righted ;  ^ey  said  that  they 
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bad  tried  to  relieve  it,  bat  could  not  soooeed.  I  told  them  th^ 
ought  to  have  sent  np  a  preventive  brace,  and  cat  the  standing  part 
of  the  other,  and  sent  the  block  on  deck.  They  foand  some  excose. 
I  was  compelled  to  go  aloft,  and  take  a  pair  of  the  maintop  gaUant 
stadding  sail  halyards  oat  of  the  maint<^,  reeve  it  throagh  the  spar^ 
block  at  the  main  top-mast  head,  carry  them  oat  to  the  main  topsail 
yardarm,  and  bend  them  on  to  the  doable  part  of  the  earring  which 
jammed  the  block.  I  did  this  in  presence  of  my  ship's  company,  and 
not  one  of  them  offered  to  assist  me,  althoagh  eveiy  indnlgence  had 
been  shown  to  them.  They  were  allowed  2  lbs.  of  beef^  1  pint  of  rice^ 
1  lb.  of  bread  per  day,  on  Sanday,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Satorday; 
l^lb.  of  pork,  and  pease  soup,  and  the  same  qaantily  of  bread,  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  flour  pudding  three  times  a-week. 
I  also  allowed  them  watch  and  watch  in  cold,  or  veiy  warm  weather; 
hot  coffee  and  a  glass  of  brandy  every  time  that  the  watch  came  on 
deck  in  a  stormy  night,  and  a  glass  of  grog  whenever  they  reefed  top- 
sails. There  were  no  spirits  on  the  ship's  articles.  It  was  in  this 
hurricane  that  I  supposed  my  chronometers  had  altered  their  rate. 
When  I  made  the  south  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  quite  correct. 

The  man  J was  hove  over  the  whedi — I  carried  him  into  my 

cabin  in  my  own  arms,  and  waited  on  him  till  he  recovered. 

About  ten  or  twelve  days  after,  I  rounded  the  Cape,  with  a  strong 
gale  at  S.  R,  and  shaped  my  course  for  the  island  of  St.  Helena  N.  W. 
by  N.  f  N.,  altering  it  occasionally,  as  circumstances  required.  I 
think  it  was  about  the  14th  of  September,  and  at  10  p.m.,  that  I  gave 
orders  to  shorten  sail,  having  run  my  estimated  distance,  according  to 
my  position  at  noon.  The  studding  sails  were  all  taken  in,  royals  and 
top  gallant  sails  were  stowed,  the  courses  hauled  up,  and  the  ship 
rounded  too,  with  her  head  to  the  eastward,  imder  the  three  topsails, 
jib,  and  spanker,  having  experienced  a  strong  westerly  set  from  lati- 
tude 29^.  Daylight — ^the  weather  a  little  squally,  with  small  rain, 
which  hindered  me  from  seeing  any  great  distance.  I  ascertained  the 
course  and  distance  of  the  ship,  from  the  time  she  was  hauled  to  the 
wind,  which  placed  me  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  land.  K  the  weather 
had  been  clear,  I  should  have  seen  the  land,  at  least  sixty  miles  off  I 
would  have  given  my  right  arm  at  the  time  for  the  sight  of  that  island, 
for  many  reasons.  I  was  charged  with  passing  it  intentionally.  My 
latitude  by  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  placed  me  precisely  on  the 
paraUel  of  it.     I  called  the  mate  in  presence  of  the  ship's  company, 

and  spoke  to  him  thus: — ''Mr.  R ,  something  has  happened  to 

my  chronometers,  and  not  long  sinoe;  I  have  never  found  them  to 
deceive  me  before,  and  since  roimding  the  Cape  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  the  longitude  by  any  other  method,  only  time- 
keepers. You  are  aware  that  I  have  always  embraced  eveiy  chance  of 
the  kind,  whenever  it  presented  itself  I  think  that  I  am  about  forty 
miles  to  the  westward;  I  am  very  sorry  for  it;  however,  it  can't  be 
helped.  You  say  that  there  is  three  feet  of  water  in  the  tank,  which 
win  be  sufficient  to  last  us  fourteen  days  longer.  Square  away  the 
yards,  and  set  aU  sail;"  and  accordingly  I  shaped  my  course  for  the 
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Island  of  AscenBion.  On  the  following  morning  I  made  further 
inqairies  respecting  the  quantity  of  water,  and  fonnd  that  there  was 
not  above  half  the  quantity  which  R— -  reported.  I  then  ordered 
all  hands  to  be  put  on  an  allowance  of  a  quart  per  man  per  day. 
There  was  much  going  and  coming  amongst  the  crew,  and  the  genend 
damoor  was,  **  He  intends  to  pass  all  the  islands,  and  run  home  without 
water.**  I  could  never  find  out  the  origination  of  the  feilsehood;  it  was 
evidently  got  up  in  order  to  excite  the  crew  to  revolt,  making  this  a  pre- 
text for  their  motives.     The  next  day  they  all  struck,  and  refused 

to  do  any  more  duty.     R brought  me  the  report.     I  went  and 

addresBed  them  in  these  words,  **  I  find  that  you  are  all  labouring 
under  some  erroneous  and  foul-founded  impression.  You  have  denied 
your  duty,  because  of  an  accident  over  which  I  had  no  control ;  and  you 
seem  determined  to  take  the  advantage  of  it  by  mutinous  measures.  I 
strongly  advise  you  to  return  to  your  respective  duties.  I  assure  you  it 
will  be  fiur  better  for  you.  I  also  tell  you  that  I  hold  my  life  in  as  high 
esteem  as  you  hold  youra  Kecollect  what  I  have  told  you — all  that 
I  desire  of  you  jb,  to  steer  the  ship."     These  were  all  the  words  which 

I  exchanged  with  the  crew.     D in  his  evidence  said  I  threatened 

to  hang  them  up  to  the  mainstay,  like  porpoises,  and  make  them  drink 
each  oUier*s  blood. 

After    I    retired   to   my  cabin,   B. came  to  me  and  said, 

^'  Captain  Johnston,  if  I  had  been  in  your  place,  I  would  have  shot 
every  man  of  them  who  would  deny  their  duty.     I  sailed  with  a 

CSaptain  D ,  belonging  to  New  York,  who  would  very  soon  do  it 

if  th^  had  acted  the  same  to  him  as  they  have  done  to  you.  You  are 
too  easy  with  them ;  they  will  soon  be  your  master."  I  told  him  that  I 
should  act  as  I  thought  proper  in  these  matters,  and  that  he  might 
depend  upon  it  that  it  would  give  them  or  any  one  else  a  little  trouble 
before  they  became  my  master;  and  said,  "I  perfectly  comprehend 
you,  Mr.  R  ;  I  hope  you  will  understand  me."    This  was  all 

that  passed  between  us,  there  were  two  of  the  boys  present  at  the 
tima 

About  the  19th,  and  at  2*30  a.m.,  I  came  on  deck  and  asked 

R if  he  saw  ihe  land,  he  answered  me  in  the  negative,  and  was 

insolent  in  his  deportment  towards  me.  In  a  few  minutes  I  observed 
the  crew  mustering  in  front  of  the  poop ;  I  then  inquired  the  meaning 
of  the  crew  standing  there :  he  told  me  that  he  was  expecting  some 
rain,  and  that  he  had  brought  them  afb  to  save  water.  Something 
struck  me  at  the  time  from  his  manner,  he  appeared  much  confiised :  I 
immediately  went  and  dressed  myself  and  returned  upon  deck,  being 
the  last  time  that  I  had  undressed  or  slept  on  board  of  that  ship  till 
she  was  moored  in  the  West  India  Dock,  London.  Fortune  now 
began  to  dispute  my  claims  on  her — she  thought  that  she  had  done 
enough  for  me;  so  I  was  left  to  my  own  resourcea  My  perplexities 
increased,  and  my  troubles  augmented  daily.  I  gave  orders  to  take  in 
all  the  studding  sails,  and  brought  the  ^p  to,  with  her  head  to  the 
eastward.  At  daylight  the  weather  was  gloomy,  with  light  squalla 
and  small  rain.    I  stood  on  the  same  tack,  close  hauled,  tMl  noon— 
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the  sun  obscure.  I  then  wore  the  ship  to  the  westward,  and  steered 
due  west  under  all  sail,  keeping  in  the  parallel,  thinking  I  might  be  to 
the  eastward.  The  carpenter  went  several  times  to  the  mast-head  to 
look  for  the  land:  none  of  the  others  ever  attempt^  to  go  aloft, 
although  they  had  called  me  by  all  sorts  of  opprobrious  epithets  and 
names  calculated  to  afifect  and  strain  the  temper.  20th — ^At  2  b^jxl 
tacked  ship  to  the  eastward,  and  stood  on  that  tack  till  noon — the  sim 

was  again  obscure.     I  then  called  R and  M ,  and  consulted 

with  them  on  the  best  method  to  be  adopted,  leaving  it  entirely  to 
their  own  suggestions.  I  told  them  to  be  candid,  and  let  me  have 
their  opinion  on  the  subject.  They  both  said  they  were  at  a  loss, 
and  wi^ed  to  know  what  I  proposed  myself  I  pointed  out  the  two 
courses  which  lay  before  me,  stating — "If  I  shape  my  course  to 
Pernambuco,  it  will  take  eight  or  nine  days  before  we  can  reach  that 
port,  and  if  we  proceed  on  the  voyage,  we  shall  be  apt  to  fidl  in  with 
aome  outward-boimd  merchantman,  who  will  give  us  a  supply  of  water, 
and  that  will  be  nothing  more  than  ¥rhat  I  have  done  to  others  in 
similar  circimistances."  They  both  said  that  my  proposal  was  the 
best  and  most  prudent.  I  said,  "  Well,  my  dear  fellows,  recollect  that 
you  have  sanctioned  it  at  your  own  free  will,  so  let  us  have  no  after- 
thoughts. I  find  that  the  crew  have  got  villanous  intentions  &om 
their  behaviour :  men  can  never  disguise  their  feelings  when  they  are 
of  a  criminal  nature.  I  have  been  keeping  a  strict  watch  lately;  I 
am  no  stranger  nor  greenhorn  on  board  ship— I  can  see  further  than 
people  imagine.  If  there  be  any  foul  attempts  made  at  my  life,  I  shall 
sell  it  as  dear  as  I  can.     There  is  another  thing  I  request  of  you, 

you  are  not  to  allow  S.  C ,  T.  R ,  L— ,  nor  D to  take 

the  wheel,  nor  come  upon  the  quarter-deck  until  you  receive  my 
orders.  You  will  go  and  lay  the  yards  square,  set  all  the  studding 
sails,  the  ship's  course  is  N.  by  E.  4  E. ;  you  will  find  that  they  will 
refuse  to  make  sail,  but  I  must  have  it  done,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
We  are  only  losing  time,  and  can  never  find  the  Kock  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean,  though  we  are  close  to  it."  I  then  dispatched  the  tidings  to 
the  crew,  telling  them  that  I  did  not  require  them  to  do  any  duty,  only 
to  steer  the  ship.  No  man  could  have  acted  more  reasonably  or  rationally. 
When  the  orders  were  given  to  set  the  sails,  three  of  them  stepped  out 

from  their  berths,  when  C said  "The  first that  puts  a  hand  to  the 

halyards,  I  will  lodge  this  knife  in  the heart"  I  eddied  out  "  Never 

mind  the  vagabond,  if  he  dares  to  put  his  villanous  threat  in  execu- 
tion, I  shall  comb  his  hair  with  a  pistol-ball, — look  smart  and  set  the 
sails,  and  when  you  have  done  it  spread  the  awnings,  and  let  the  people 
remain  under  them  out  of  the  sun."  After  these  things  were  com- 
pleted I  went  to  my  cabin,  loaded  two  pistols,  and  discharged  them 
through  the  stern  windows  as  a  signal,  to  ^ow  them  that  I  was 
making  preparations  to  defend  my8el£  In  the  evening,  the  two  women 
"were  trying  everything  in  their  power  to  excite  the  men  to  revolt.     I 

desired  lU- to  go  forward  and  separate   them  from   the  ship's 

company,  and  turn  them  below  out  of  the  way.  He  refused,  and  I 
addressei^  him  in  these  words — "  Mr.  R         ,  it  appears  very  strange 
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to  me  that  the  crew  take  such  liberties  with  you  when  you  are  per- 
forming your  duty — ^there  is  something  wrong — ^it  will  come  out  by« 

and-by.**     Next  morning  I  found  G at  the  wheel:  I  called  the 

mate  and  said,  "  Mr.  It— — ,  did  I  not  tell  you  not  to  allow  0—  at 
the  wheel,  he  can't  steer  the  ship,  and  I  shall  not  permit  him  to 
remain  thero — ^I  will  have  my  orders  obeyed — ^I  am  the  responsible 
person,  and  I  must  be  the  imperative  man."  The  following  morning 
at  daylight  a  sail  in  sight,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  signalize  with 
him,  and  bearing  dead  in  the  wind's  eye,  his  topsails  dipping  in  the 
horizon.   This  was  the  first  day  I  observed  M  insolent  in  his  beha- 

▼iour  towards  me.  I  said,  "  Mr.  M  ,  it  is  a  pity  that  that  ship  did 
not  pass  to  the  leeward  of  us."  He  made  no  reply,  but  looked  as  black 
as  a  thunder  cloud.  I  took  little  notice,  only  returning  my  looks  with 
that  contempt  which  his  merited.  I  had  done  a  great  deal  for  him 
during  the  voyage,  but  he  was  unqualified  to  appreciate  it.  Sept.  24th. 
— ^A  sail  in  sight,  bearing  about  two  points  on  the  starboard  bow,  and 
standing  to  the  southward ;  I  immediately  gave  ordiers  to  take  in  all  the 
studding  sails,  and  steered  direct  for  him.     I  then  signalized  with  him  ; 

he  proved  to  be  the  French  barque ,  fix)m ,  and  bound 

to  Calcutta.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  supply  me  with  a  cask  of  water 
and  a  little  firesh  provisions,  as  I  had  some  of  my  crew  lying  sick;  he 
told  me  he  should  be  most  happy  to  oblige  me  as  fiur  as  it  lay  in  his 

power.     I  ordered  the  boat  to  be  hoisted  out,  and  took  R and 

S  into  my  cabin,  and  ordered  the  steward  to  get  some  of  my 

clean  clothes  for  them,  to  make  them  appear  a  little  respectable  going 
on  board  a  strange  ship.  The  boat  went  ofi^  and  was  absent  about 
two  hours,  returning  with  stores  amounting  in  value  to  760  francs,  and 
amongst  them  there  was  a  live  pig, — ^the  pig  was  killed  for  the  use  of 
the  hands,  one  half  for  their  dinners  tlu^  day,  and  the  remainder  for 
the  following  day.     When  the  boat  returned,  R  came  afb  to 

where  I  was  standing  with  the  sextant  in  my  hand,  and  said,  *'  Captain 
Johnston,  the  French  captain  desired  me  to  tell  you  that  he  had  a  cask 
of  small  wine  to  dispose  o^  such  as  he  gave  to  hLs  own  ship's  company 
instead  of  spirits;  and,  should  you  feel  inclined  to  purchase  it,  he 
would  let  you  have  it  at  prime  cost,  40  or  50£"  I  said,  <'  Take  it,  of 
course,  'tis  just  the  thing;  and  I  dare  say  it  will  please  our  fellows  as 
well  as  if  it  were  of  the  best  quality."  The  boat  dioved  off  again,  and 
was  about  an  hour  or  so  away;  in  roimding  the  ship's  stem,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  boat's  crew — ^I  looked  over 
the  ship's  side,  and  saw  that  the  boat's  side  was  stove  in ;  it  was  a 
splendid  14-oared  cutter,  ten  months  old,  and  capable  of  carrying  ail 
bands  in  case  of  an  accident  happening  to  the  ship :  she  was  built  of 
teak,  and  copper- fastened — a  better  boat  never  belonged  to  my  ship. 
I  was  remarkably  fond  of  the  boat,  and  felt  grieved  to  see  it  in  such 

a  shameful  condition.     I  questioned  R about  it,  when  he  flew 

into  a  passion,  and  said,  *' the boat,  I  could  not  cany  her 

on  my  back."  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  checked  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ship's  company,  which  made  him  show  off  his  independent 
notions.     "  No,  R        /*  said  I,  "  you  are  unable  to  carry  the  boat, 
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efficient  officers  have  a  veiy  diffi^rent  method  of  doing  their  duty,  and 
would  have  paid  attention  to  the  property  placed  under  their  charge, 
more  particularly  alongside  of  a  stranger."  He  then  talked  about 
jumping  overboard,  when  I  said  I  wished  he  had  never  jumped  inboard. 
I  ordered  the  boat  to  be  hoisted  up,  and  stowed  on  the  starboard  side 
of  the  poop  to  undergo  repair.  The  yards  were  again  trimmed,  and 
the  ship  went  her  course  as  before ;  I  gave  orders  to  stop  their  allow- 
ance of  spirits^  as  I  could  perceive  they  had  had  sufficient  for  one  day. 
I  obtained  five  different  sets  of  distances  from  the  sun  and  moon,  which 
placed  me  thirty-seven  miles  to  the  eastward  of  my  chronometers, 
being  the  first  chance  of  the  kind  since  doubling  the  Cape :  the  moon 
was  in  distance,  and  in  her  last  quarter.  Captain  Horseburgh,  in  his 
East  India  Directory,  describes  the  same  similitude  of  weather  in  his 
voyages  from  the  Cape ;  he  says  that  he  has  run  from  thence  to  England 
without  having  one  single  instance  of  determining  the  longitude  by 
lunar  observation.    Decks  being  cleared,  and  all  thmgs  &irly  arranged, 

I  retired  to  my  cabin ;  S was  seated  there,  imable  to  do  duty. 

I  said,  "Well,  S  ,  how  did  you  like  the  Frenchman?"  He  an- 
swered, "  Very  well  indeed,  sir."  "  I  dare  say,"  said  I,  "  they  treated 
you  with  all  their  national  civility ;  I  think  the  captain  is  a  gentle- 
manly fellow,  judging  from  the  style  of  his  letter — did  you  drink  any- 
thing on  board  of  hun  1"  "  Yes,  sir,  I  had  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  little 
brandy  in  it."  "  I  think  the  mate  has  had  some  too,"  said  I.  "Yes, 
he  had  some,  and  likewise  all  of  the  boat's  crew  got  a  glass  of  grog — 
they  also  drank  a  quantity  of  small  wine,  which  the  French  sailors 
served  out  to  them,  and  they  also  broached  the  cask  after  we  shoved  off 
from  him."  Nothing  took  place  till  8  30  p.  m.,  I  was  then  seated  in 
my  cabin,  the  officers  had  just  gone  on  deck,  after  taking  their  eight 
o'clock  grog;    they  were  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  absent, 

when  B.  Y walked  into  my  cabin,  and  addressed  me  thus — 

"  Captain  Johnston,  has  the  mate  informed  you  of  the  crew's  intention 

against  your  lifel"     "  No,  B ,  he  has  not,  but  I  am,  nevertheless, 

aware  that  there  is  something  very  dark  and  mysterious  going  on 

amongst  them.     Are  you  certain  K knows  of  iti"     "  I  heard 

them  tell  him,"  said  he.  "  If  he  knows  I  have  told  you,  I  am  sure  he 
wUl  take  away  my  life ;  he  has  placed  the  greatest  reliance  in  me,  and 
says  he  is  sure  I  can  never  betray  his  confidence."  "  If  this  be  the 
caae,  how  could  you  expect  him  to  acquaint  me,  if  you  are  one  of  his 
accomplices  and  swore  fidelity  to  him."  "I  never  swore  to  him;  I 
have  given  you  the  information  in  order  to  put  you  on  your  guaj:*d, 
considering  it  my  duty  by  so  doing :  you  have  been  a  good  master  to 
me,  and  treated  me  more  like  a  father  than  the  master  of  a  ship. 
Don't  you  remember  the  night  that  you  expected  to  make  the  Island 
of  Ascension  ?  the  mate  was  forward  with  the  people  all  the  time  that 
you  were  below,  and  when  you  came  on  deck,  before  you  gave  orders 
to  take  in  sail,  they  followed  him  aft ;  and  when  I  observed  you  walk- 
ing towards  the  ship's  side,  I  made  sure  their  intentions  were  to  pitch 
you  overboard;  but  when  I  saw  you  fiu5e  about,  I  was  not  so  much 
afraid.     One  or  two  proposed  to  heave  you  in  the  sea  when  you  were 
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in  the  act  of  taking  your  observations,  and  off  your  guard ;  and  another 
soggeBted  putting  you  in  the  coal-hole,  and  starving  you  to  death." 
My  blood  b^an  to  boil  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  sentence,  and  I 

went  on  as  follows : — "  B ,  tell  me  the  names  of  the  men  who  are 

the  most  interested  in  this  infernal  conspiracy  and  diabolical  torture." 
He  then  pointed  out  these,  saying  they  were  the  principal  leaders — 

"  S.   C ,  T.   R ,  L ,  D ,  and  G ."     "  Can  you 

swear  to  it?"  "  I  can."  "  Is  there  any  one  besides  you  who  knows 
it?"     '^Tes,  sir;  and  ready  to  substantiate  the  charge  to  their  faces. 

I  heard  F tell  M  to  look  out  for  yourself:  the  mates  are  acting 

very  deceitful  to  you — ^whenever  you  are  below,  they  are  continually 
with  the  men ;  and  after  you  have  given  orders  to  pipe  to  dinner,  they 
call  out  to  the  men, '  A  horse's  dinner — ^no  water  with  it  ;*  and  when 
they  have  done  trimming  the  yards,  they  say  it  is  done  to  keep  them 
moving;  there  was  no  occasion  for  it;  and  all  kind  of  disagreeable 
things,  to  enrage  the  feelings  of  the  people." — "  Do  you  know  what 

were  the  communications  which  F imparted  to  M         ?"     "  Yes, 

sir;  he  told  them  that  the  crew  were  determined  to  take  your  life,  and 

run  the  ship  to  America  1" — "  B ,  will  you  fight  for  me,  if  it  be 

Bequired  T     "I  wiU,  tiU  I  die."—"  Inform  Mr.  E ,  M ,  S , 

S— — ,   and  the  steward,   that  I  wish  to  speak  with  them."     The 

boys  came  first,  M and  S  followed,  R came  last  of  all, 

his  countenance  changing  colour;  not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either 
side— all  was  silence,  till  he  made  his  appearance.     I  broke  silence  in 

these  words  : — "  Well,  Mr.  R ,  I  have  just  received  intelligence 

of  a  damnable  conspiracy  going  forward,  aimed  at  my  life,  and  the 
intent  of  making  off  with  the  property  placed  under  my  charge — 
I  have  already  told  you  that  it  would  come  to  light  ere  long.  You 
are  all  aware  that  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  make  you  all 
comfortable  and  happy;  I  have  felt  a  deal  of  care  and  anxiety  on  your 
account ;  I  have  not  had  an  hour's  sleep  in  comfort  since  I  came  on  the 
parallel  of  St.  Helena;  I  would  have  much  rather  lost  an  arm  than 
have  passed  those  islands  without  seeing  them."  Every  commander 
of  a  ship  must  acknowledge  that  nothing  could  be  so  mortifying  to  a 
man's  feelings  as  to  have  it  said  by  his  ship's  company  that  he  is  luiable 
to  find  the  islands  in  question,  although  it  has  fnsquently  happened  to 
many  navigators.  "  Are  any  of  you  aware  of  the  people's  intentions 
towards  me  ?  B has  this  moment  told  me  that  they  have  deter- 
mined on  killing  me;  it  is  the  first  time  the  boy  has  spoken  to  me 
during  the  voyage;  and  he  also  says  that  there  are  several  persons  in  the 

ship  who  are  rcAdy  to  affirm  it."     S was  the  first  that  spoke,  and 

these  were  his  words: — ''  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  secresy  going 
forward  lately,  and  I  have  been  thinking  that  there  must  be  mischief 
at  the  bottom  of  it."  "  Well,  carpenter,  the  top  and  bottom  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  taking  of  my  life  by  torture;  but  before  I  re- 
linquish it  to  these  sons  of  Neptune,  I  would  prefer  taking  it  mysel£ 
Carpenter^  get  the  irons,  I  shall  secure  the  ringleaders  till  I  fall  in  with 
some  ship,  otherwise  I  wOl  call  at  the  Cape  de  Yerds,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability there  will  be  some  English  cruiser  on  that  station,  or  close  to  its 
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vicinity,  I  might  be  apt  fall  in  with  one  in  a  day  or  two.'*     The 

carpenter  and  the  boy  B then  armed  themselves;  I  gave  two  pistols 

to  the  mate,  but  took  care  that  neither  of  them  were  charged  with 
ball,  in  case  of  getting  the  contents  lodged  in  my  own  body.  The  boy 
B — ■ —  had  also  told  me  that  the  portion  of  the  crew  he  had  pointed  out 
by  name,  had  likewise  signed  papers  the  day  before  I  fell  in  with  the 

French  barque,  and  R and  M were  acquainted  of  its  reality. 

I  then  went  on  deck,  and  desired  them  to  follow  me.     When  I  reached 

there,  I  ordered  M to  pipe  all  hands  to  muster,  and  said,  "  Now 

recollect,  the  first  man  that  refuses  to  do  his  duty,  I  shall  look  upon  as 
one  of  their  party,  and  treat  him  accordingly.''  The  crew  were  then 
mustered — some  of  them  came  forward  directly — ^the  main  part  hung 
back  and  began  to  mutter  something  between  themselves.  I  called 
out  to  fall  in  here,  all  of  you;  I  want  to  ask  you  a  reasonable  question: 
you  are  at  liberty  to  answer  me  as  you  please.  When  they  were  all 
collected,  I  put  the  following  questions  to  them: — "  Have  I  ever  treated 
you  unkindly  ?  Have  I  ever  called  you  out  of  your  names  1  Have  I 
not  behaved  to  you  with  kindness  and  humanity?  Have  I  not  waited 
on  the  sick )  Have  I  not  carried  the  sick  into  my  own  cabin  1  Have 
I  not  given  my  own  allowance  of  water  to  the  sick,  when  my  own  wants 
were  sore  and  hard  to  bear  ?  What  motives  can  yon  assign  to  me  for 
passing  the  island )  Do  you  suppose  that  I  have  done  so  from  private 
reasons  or  intentionally?  How  could  I  navigate  the  ship  without 
your  assistance  1  Is  not  my  allowance  of  water  served  out  the  same  as 
another  man's  ?  The  water  has  been  wasted,  and  I  have  received  fake 
information  respecting  it."     Ten  or  twelve  called  out  "  Yes,  sir, — yes, 

sir,  'tis  true;  you  have  behaved  well  to  us."     I  told  B to  point  out 

those  men  who  were  to  take  my  life,  and  who  had  purposed  the  basest 

torture  for  its  accomplishment.   He  called  them  by  name: — C was 

the  first,  L—  the  second,  E, the  third.     "  Carpenter,**  said  I, 

"  secure  these  men  in  irons,  and  walk  forward  the  rest  of  you."    D     ■  ■ 
then  requested  to  speak  with  me:  I  told  him  I  would  shortly.    B 
ran  forward;  I  desired  the  officers  to  go  and  bring  the  man  aft — ^none 
of  them  would  obey  the  order.     I  followed  hmi  myself^  and  said, 

^'  E. ,  if  you  do  not  submit  to  be  put  in  irons,  I  shall  lodge  the 

contents  of  this  pistol  in  your  body."  He  had  placed  himself  at  the 
bowsprit  end;  I  went  after  him,  caught  him  by  the  collar,  and  struck 
him  over  the  back  several  times  with  the  fiat  of  my  sword,  and  con- 
v^ed  him  to  the  spot  where  the  others  were  placed:  the  carpenter 
secured  him.  I  th^  addressed  the  three  men  in  these  words — '*  Oh, 
you  damnable  and  cowardly  villains ! — and  you  intended  to  cut  me  in 
pieces — how  would  you  like  to  be  served  so  yourselves  ?"  I  pointed 
the  sword  to  their  breast  and  said,  "  I  have  a  good  mind  to  run  you 
through,"  and  gave  each  of  them  a  tap  over  the  shoulders  with  the  fiat 
of  the  weapon,  and  gave  orders  to  have  them  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  ship's  company,  and  placed  where  they  could  have  no  chance  of 

communicating  with  each  other ;  and  said,  *'  E. ,  if  these  men  get 

adrift,  I  shall  look  to  you  as  one  connected  with  them."     He  replied, 

"  I  shall  take good  care  of  that."   C spoke,  and  said,  "  Don't 

be  too  fest,  Er- ." 
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I  did  not  stab  the  men  in  irons,  as  it  was  represented  and  sworn  to;  I 
made  use  of  threats  such  as  I  have  stated,  and  brandished  the  weapon 
before  them  in  order  to  terrify  them.  My  position  justified  my  pro- 
ceedings: I  not  only  had  a  right  to  secure  these  men,  but  I  had  also 
the  power  of  shooting  the  man  who  dared  to  revise  to  aid  me  in  securing 
them.  I  had  exj)crienced  ample  proofs  of  their  villanous  designs,  and 
the  strongest  demonstrations  of  their  mutinous  proceedings;  they  had 
very  often  obstructed  me  in  the  performance  of  my  duty,  and  as  often 
denied  theirs.  I  was  beset  by  a  lot  of  imprincipled  and  desperate 
characters,  who  felt  no  compunction  for  their  atrocious  crimes,  whom 
no  reason  could  reconcile,  and  whose  rebellious  spirits  were  carried 
beyond  the  extreme  limits  of  endurance;  I  was  likewise  situated  far 
beyond  the  realm,  and  surrounded  by  the  foaming  elements  without  an 
officer  to  support  my  authority;  neither  could  I  appeal  to  a  magistrate 
for  assistance — ^no  going  out  at  the  back  door  and  bringing  in  the  help 
at  the  front  one.  If  I  had  had  proper  and  efficient  officers  on  board  of 
that  ship,  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  me  to  change  a  muscle 
in  my  ^ce. 

When  these  things  were  settled,  D came  to  me  and  asked  my 

pardon,  and  said  that  he  would  tell  me  everything  concerning  it  if  I 
would  pledge  my  word  to  pardon  him,  and  not  enter  him  in  the  log- 
book as  one  of  the  mutineers;  he  then  detailed  the  whole  of  their 
intended  plans,  coinciding  exactly  with  the  boy  B         *s  accoimt  of  the 

aflbir.     I  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  sent  in  the  tops — K in  the 

fare,  L in  the  main,  O in  themizzen,  the  latter  being  accused  as 

the  leading  man — ^he  did  not  deny  it  when  I  interrogated  him  on  the 

matter.     I  addressed  R in  Uiese  words — "  R ,  this  serves  me 

right;  I  ought  to  have  turned  you  out  of  the  ship  in  Whampoa  for 
your  conduct  there;  but  your  solicitations  prevailed,  and  you  are  now 
only  waiting  an  opportunity  of  becoming  my  murderer,  although  you 
have  repeatedly  acknowledged  there  and  ^sewhere^  that  you  were  never 
80  happy  in  any  ship.*"     I  offered  this  man  his  discharge  in  the  above- 

named  port,  but  I  could  not  get  dear  of  hifh.     I  sent  for  J ^ 

T ,  B ,  and   S ;  tiiey  seemed  most  £kvourable   to   my 

cause:  I  asked  them  if  they  had  any  hand  in  the  plot;  they  told 
me  they  had  not.  "  Why,"  I  demanded,  "  did  you  not  give  me  notice 
when  you  were  aware  of  it,  if  you  objected  to  become  one  of  their 
party  T  "  We  thought,"  said  they,  "  that  you  had  been  apprized  of 
it,  and  were  expecting  this  examination  every  hour,  having  made  sure 

tiiat  F had  reported  all  that  was  going  on." — "  I  don't  believe," 

aakl  I,  **  that  you  would  be  guilty  of  any  such  wickedness.     I  wish 

you,  J and  T ,  to  be  under  arms  in  your  watch  on  deck ; 

R— —  and  S—  will  relieve  you  when  their  watch  comes  on  deck — 
just  walk  in  front  of  the  poop,  and  give  me  notice  of  any  occurrence 
taking  plaoa"  I  felt  confident  of  their  fidelity,  because  they  expressed 
tiieir  sincerity  in  the  mildest  and  strongest  term&  I  gave  them  two 
muskets  mounted  with  bayonets,  and  desired  them  to  be  fiuthful  to 
me,  and  not  to  allow  the  weapons  out  of  their  hands.  After  these 
things  were  arranged,  I  went  on  deck;  the  woman  B was  stand- 
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ing  in  the  steerage  hatch ;  R flew  at  her,  and  said,  "  Oh, 

wUl  take  your  l^e  !**  he  then  knocked  her  down,  and  a  squabble  com- 
menced between  them  below;  two  or  three  fellows  descended  the 
hatchway,  and  entered  into  conversation ;  the  noise  then  subsided. 
In  about  ten  minutes  they  came  on  deck;  when  I  ordered  them  to 
march  forward.     Thus  ends  the  first  night. 

25th.  At  daylight  I  gave  orders  to  set  the  starboard  maintop  gallant 
and  main-royal  studding  sails  before  all,  they  being  set  abaft  sdl,  and 
the  trades  inclining  to  the  larboard  quarter,  causing  these  sails  to  shake 
at  intervals. 

I  then  retired  to  my  cabin,  telling  E to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 

for  shipping,  and  acquaint  me  should  any  heave  in  sight.     B.  Y 
belonged  to  the  first  mate's  watch,  and  he  was  called  on  by  that  officer 
to  go  aloft,  and  perform  the  task  which  I  have  just  mentioned.     When 
i^he  boy  reached  the  maintop  gallant  yard  arm,  he  called  out  to  lower 

away  the  royal  studding  saiL     K ordered  those  on  deck  to  take 

hold  of  the  sheet,  and  drag  the  son  of  a overboard — that^s  the 

that  split.     10.30  a  sail  hove  in  sight,  which  proved  to  be  an 

American  whaler,  bound  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  South  Pacifio^ 
the  trades  light  and  variable,  ship  making  little  progress  through  the 
water.  After  the  sun  passed  the  meridian,  the  trades  increased  to  a 
gentle  breeze,  and  I  soon  came  up  with  the  stranger.  Sent  the  boat 
on  board  of  him,  with  an  empty  water-<;ask — R  in  charge.     It 

was  getting  on  for  4  p.m.  when  she  returned  with  a  full  cask;  it  was 
hoisted  on  board,  likewise  the  boat.  Yards  were  again  trimmed,  and 
I  proceeded  on  my  voyage  as  usual.     After  the  decks  were  cleared 

away,  and  things  set  in  order  for  the  night,  Y related  what  had 

transpired  between  him  and  the  mate  in  the  morning.  He  said,  '^  Cap- 
tain Johnson,  that  man  will  have  your  life — ^you  ynUl  not  believe  me 

—ask  F y  if  you  doubt  my  word,  he  heard  what  he  said;  and  when 

you  told  him  to  bring  you  the  papers  out  of  the  forecastle,  which  the 
men  had  signed,  he  hove  them  overboard,  and  informed  3rou  that  he 

could  not  find  them.** '   I  sent  for  M ,  and  desired  him  to  send 

F aft,  to  whom  I  put  these  questions — "  I  understand  that  you 

were  the  first  man  who  gave  notice  of  the  schemes  against  my  life  1** 

F , "  Yes,  sir;  I  am  the  first  man  who  made  your  officers  acquainted 

with  the  facts  relative  to  their  designs  which  you  are  now  in  possession 
of;  but  it  looked  very  strange  to  me,  that  you  seemed  to  take  no  notice 
of  it  yourself"     I  then  said,  "  The  mates  kept  it  in  perfect  obscurity 

from  me."     F , "  That  was  the  reason  why  I  told  B  to  tell  you 

all  the  particulars  connected  with  it  from  beginning  to  end.  They  are 
all  trying  to  make  friends  with  you  now,  in  professing  their  entire 
ignorance,  seeing  your  determination  to  obstruct  its  farther  progression. 
They  are  all  aware  of  the  plot  of  taking  your  life,  and  running  the  ship 
to  the  continent.  I  now  leave  my  life  under  your  protection,  and  I 
am  ready  to  stand  before  your  officers  and  crew,  and  maintain  it  to 

their  faces."     Thus  ends  F ^'s  account.     I  went  on  deck — M 

had  charge  of  the  watch.  I  told  him  to  hand  me  the  pistol  I  had 
desired  him  to  arm  himself  with  last  night;  he  said  it  was  lying  by 
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the  man  at  the  wheel.  '^  Indeed  T  said  I,  "  that  is  a  very  fine  spot  for 
yo:a  to  place  the  weapon  in :  come  below,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you. 
Tell  Mr.  R  to  accompany  you.  Carpenter,  look  out  for  the  ship's 
steerage,  until  you  receive  tother  orders."  When  they  made  their 
appearance,  I  said — Mr.  M ,  is  it  true  that  F gave  you  warn- 
ing, how  the  people  intended  to  massacre  me,  and  run  off  with  the 
ship,  the  same  as  I  stated  last  night  V  EEis  reply  was,  "  Yes,  sir;  he 
did."—"  How  often  did  he  tell  you  so  V  « Twice."—"  You  never 
gave  me  the  least  intimation  of  it."  "  I  reported  it  to  my  senior  offi- 
cer; I  thought  it  my  duty  to  do  so." — "  No,  sir;  you  don't  know  your 
duty,  or  you  would  have  told  me  (when  you  saw  the  thing  was  not 
conveyed  to  me)  the  instant  you  communicated  the  tidings  to  him. 
Have  you  any  hand  in  this  vile  confederacy  yourself?"     "  No,  Captain 

Johnston;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."     "  M ,  (said  I,)  if  I 

thought  you  a  party  concerned,  I  should  think  very  lii^tle  of  running 
you  through."  I  felt  very  sorry  to  bring  such  a  charge  against  my 
officers,  and  put  it  off  till  it  became  too  pressing.  I  then  addressed 
myself  to  R "  Mr.  R ,  what  have  you  to  say  in  your  de- 
fence 1"  "  Nothing,  Captain  Johnston;  I  beg  your  pardon.  Forgive 
me  this  time,  and  I  shall  never  do  the  like  again.  I  am  a  married 
man;  oh  !  forgive  me."  I  said,  "  You  talk  of  being  a  married  man, 
and  just  about  becoming  a  murderer,  in  the  most  cool  and  deliberate 
manner.  Am  I  not  a  married  man )  and  do  not  I  love  my  wife  ? 
Yes  i  you  ialse  fellow."  He  then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  asked  forgive- 
ness. I  desired  him  to  get  up  from  that  posture,  and  face  me  like  a 
•man;  and  said,  "  Will  these  boys  pardon  you  ?     I  am  not  afraid  of 

you  individually,  so  long  as  I  can  keep  my  eye  on  yours."     S and 

G both  spoke,  and  said,  "  No,  Captain  Johnston;  he  will  kill  you, 

and  then  he  will  finish  us."     G  also  stated  that  R had 

threatened  his  life,  only  a  few  days  ago,  in  these  words :  "  I  will  serve 

you  out  shortly,  you  Scotch  son  of  a ^."     "  You  hear  what  the 

boys  say,  R ;  they  are  terrified  of  their  persons,  if  I  permit  you 

to  go  at  large."     I  dismissed  M and  F ,  and  told  them  to 

send  S— —  below.     When  he  came,  I  said,  "  Well,  carpenter,  it  has 

all  come  to  light  at  last.     R has  acloiowledged  their  beautiful 

combination  against  me,  whilst  they  are  wearing  my  clothes  on  their 
backs."  S— —  said,  "  I  thought  as  much;  these  men  have  not  looked 
me  straight  in  the  fitce  for  the  last  five  days.  I  have  also  observed 
them  separate  whenever  they  saw  me  walking  to  where  they  were 
standing  in  conversation  with  each  other;  and  which  has  all  been 
delivered  in  whispers,  and  black  looks.     S  was  sitting  in  my 

cabin,  and  heard  it  all;  often  repeating  these  words,  '  Oh,  my  God ! 
Captain  Johnston,  they  will  have  your  life,  and  afterwards  take  mine.' 

Br- swore  he  would  heave  me  overboard  a  little  time  before  I  fell 

firom  the  main  stay."  But,  although  S—  spoke  in  this  maimer,  I 
had  very  strong  suspicions  that  he  was  one  of  their  confederates^ 
having  been  so  closely  connected  with  its  first  origin.  He  was  unable 
to  do  duty  of  the  slightest  description,  and  preferred  associating  with 
the  most  furious  and  designing  portion  of  the  crew.     The  greatest 
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blackguard  became  his  confidential  and  bosom  Mend;  and  with  these 
characters  he  was  able  to  unburden  his  passions,  and  discuss  his  lewd- 
ness, to  their  admiration.  I  foimd  it  an  utter  impossibility  to  ke^ 
him  from  holding  these  mysterious  interviews,  during  the  disturbance ; 
he  must  either  have  been  casting  off  his  former  alliance  in  amicable 
terms,  or  otherwise  entering  into  a  new  treaty,  in  order  to  carry  out 
his  preconcerted  threats  of  revenge.  No  man  in  the  universe  could 
surpass  him  in  cunning  and  artfi^^ess.  No  man  in  the  world  could 
have  worked  out  the  total  destruction  of  his  fellow-man  more  scienti- 
fically than  he  did  mine.     At  the  time  I  was  addressing  myself  to 

8         ,  R disappeared,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  after  he 

vanished,  I  heard  the  sound  of  many  feet  approaching  the  cabin  door. 
I  desired  the  carpenter  to  go  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  new 
disorder.  I  then  ordered  the  boy  to  hand  me  two  pistols  and  the 
sword.  I  snapped  one  of  the  pistols  at  the  entrance  of  the  companion 
door,  and  followed  its  flash  to  deck.  They  all  fled  instantly — ^they 
were  all  armed  with  large  bolts  and  capstan  bars.  The  two  indivi- 
duals who  were  stationed  there,  and  had  pledged  themselves  to  stand 
&ithful  to  the  last,  had  retreated  with  their  comrades.     I  caught 

J by  the  collar,  as  he  was  making  off,  and  spoke  to  him  thus  : — 

"  You cowardly  fellow,  you  promised  to  stand  true  to  me."     He 

replied,  "  Oh,  sir !  they  all  came  upon  me  in  a  moment,  which  made 
me  afiaid  to  sing  out,  for  fear  they  would  take  my  life."     I  called  him 

a  plausible  villain.     He  then  said,  "  That  II threatened  to  run 

him  through  if  he  dared  to  speak;  and  caught  the  musket  out  of 

T 's  lumd,  and  directed  him  to  stand  on  the  larboard  side  of  the 

cabin  door^  and  he  would  stand  by  the  starboard  side,  and  run  you 
through  with  the  bayonets  as  soon  as  you  made  your  appearance,  that 
the  others  were  all  crowded  around,  so  I  felt  dreadfully  afraid  to  call 
out.  Oh,  sir !  I  am  all  in  a  tremble !"  I  then  pursued  £he  main 
body.  Some  of  them  took  to  the  rigging — several  heavy  bolts  were 
discharged  at  me  from  the  tops.     I  returned  to  the  poop,  and  ordered 

S—  and  F to  go  in  search  of  R M had  also  deserted 

the  quarter  deck.     They  were  about  an  hour  himting  after  B ^ 

when  they  returned  and  told  me  they  had  found  him,  but  he  refused 
to  accompany  them.  I  said,  ^  You  must  bring  him  to  me ;  you  can- 
not be  blind  to  your  real  position."  S— —  said, "  No,  sir;  we  can 
see  ourselves  now — seeing  is  believing.  I  would  shoot  every  man  of 
them  if  I  were  in  your  situation;  they  will  have  your  life,  and  mine 
too,  if  you  don't  use  prompt  measures.  T  could  never  have  believed 
the  thing,  had  I  not  been  an  eye-witness;  after  the  man  asking  for- 
giveness, and  promising  to  avoid  them  altogether."     The  man  B 

came  next,  and  said  that  R  dragged  him  out  of  his  bed,  and 

ordered  him  to  follow;  saying,  "  Let  us  kill  the at  once;  it  is  as 

good  to  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb."     T said  that  R— - —  went 

aloft  when  he  left  the  cabin,  and  tried  to  cast  the  men  adrift.  He 
then  told  us  they  were  coming  to  his  aid,  and  insisted  upon  us  to  join 

him.     S.  C cheered  the  fellows  when  they  retreated  before  me. 

I  went  up  to  the  mizzen  rigging  to  make  sure  whether  the  irons  were 
taken  off  or  not;  and  desired  C to  keep  quiet,  if  he  had  any 
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respect  for  liimael£  I  gave  him  two  or  three  slaps  with  the  flat  of 
the  sword,  and  descended  the  rigging.  I  did  not  stab  the  man,  nor 
beat  him,  as  the  evidenoe  gave  it  against  me. 

After  reaching  the  de^  B was  brooght  to  me  by  F 

and  8  F— —  said  that  he  wanted  to  jump  overboard  in  the 

wash  deck  tub.     I  then  pot  this  question  to  him,  ''Well,  K ^ 

have  you  got  anything  to  say  for  yourself?"  He  made  no  reply. 
^  B — — ,  you  are  a  treacherous^  base,  and  cowardly  vagabond — your 
tveaohery  exceeds  everything."  I  struck  him  a  blow  with  the  butt 
end  of  the  pistol,  and  ordered  the  carpenter  to  put  the  manacles  on 
him.  I  never  lifted  a  hand  to  the  man  before  nor  after.  He  was 
then  removed  to  the  long  boat's  stem.  His  party,  seeing  their  leader 
defeated,  began  to  crawl  and  cringe  aft  one  by  one,  uttering  these 
words  : — ''  Captain  Johnston,  it  is  sJl  his  &ult ;  he  forced  us  ail,  and 

told  us  that  he  would  give  us  better  times."     llie  man  C called 

out,  ''  Yes,  Captain  Johnston,  and  run  the  ship  to  America,  (that's 
what  he  told  us,)  if  we  lent  a  hand  to  kill  you."  I  ordered  the  car- 
penter to  bring  the  man  aft,  and  let  him  hear  these  charges  face  to 
fiice.  I  was  standing  with  my  back  against  the  mizzen  riggiug  lar- 
board side,  and  in  the  course  of  three  minutes  the  carpenter  simg  out, 
"  Catch  him,  catch  him !  he  is  adrift  1"  The  man  passed  me  like  a 
shot,  on  the  lee  side  of  the  quarter  deck,  ran  abaft  the  starboard 
mizzen  rigging,  and  sprung  right  into  the  sea,  calling  out  lustily  and 
hoarsely ;  some  of  the  fellows  swore  that  he  gave  three  hurrahs.  I 
sprang  to  the  wheel,  and  hove  it  hard  down,  and  gave  orders  to  let 
fly  the  studding  sail  tacks,  fore  and  aft.  Nob  a  soul  among  them 
would  exert  themselves  to  assist  me  in  letting  go  a  single  rope.  Every 
inch  of  canvas  that  could  possibly  draw  had  been  set,  so  that  the 
ship's  rate  was  about  seven  miles  and  a  half  per  hour.  The  sails  were 
kept  shaking  in  the  wind  for,  I  dare  say,  half  an  hour,  and  nothing 
done  in  the  way  of  getting  the  boat  out ;  one  of  the  men  singing  out 
loudly,  "  Let  the  >  go."  Another — "  I  hope  the  sharks  have  swal- 
lowed the  —  up  by  this  time."     Another — "  I  hope  the is  in 

helL"  Another — "  The  ship  has  been  a  heU  afloat  since  he  belonged 
to  her."  These  were  the  expressions  the  men  used  when  I  was  trying 
to  get  the  boat  hoisted  into  the  water.  These  were  the  lamentations 
uttered  by  those  individuals,  who  stood  up  in  court,  and  gave  their 
oaths  that  I  drove  the  man  overboard,  after  cutting  and  slashing  at 
him  for  a  length  of  time.  Had  the  fellows  persevered  and  exerted 
themselves  like  men,  I  might  have  stood  some  little  chance  of  saving 
him.  I  know  he  was  an  excellent  swimmer,  at  least  he  told  me  he 
could  swim  well.  It  being  quite  dark  at  the  time,  4  a.m.,  50  miles  to 
the  northward  of  the  equator,  this  will  show  how  &r  it  was  from  day- 
light, the  sun  then  vertical  The  two  women  also  gave  their  oaths 
tlftt  I  followed  the  mate  round  the  decks,  cutting  hnn  severely,  and 
that  he  was  bleeding  profusely  all  over  the  body.  These  creatures 
were  imder  the  hatches  during  the  whole  of  the  tumult.  I  took  care 
to  have  that  compartment  secured,  to  stop  the  crew  from  having  access 
there,  because  the  carpenter^s  tools  were  in  the  steerage. 

After  the  unfortunate  man  was  gone,  I  was  fully  impressed  that  the 
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crew  would  never  have  taken  arms  against  me  had  he  not  forced  them 
to  it.  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  wish  to  hear  anything  more  from 
them  :  I  also  told  them  if  I  had  another  recurrence  of  that  kind,  that 
I  would  sweep  the  decks  fore  and  aft  :  whatever  you  have  to  say  for 

yourselves  relate  it  all  to  S ,  he  will  take  it  down.     Six  or  seven 

of  them  went  into  the  cabin  where  S—  was,  and  gave  their  statement 
in  their  own  words,  and  signed  their  names  to  it — I  was  quite  ignorant 
of  the  contents,  and  never  asked  them  for  it.  About  ten  a.m.  in 
the  same  morning,  the  carpenter  told  me  that  the  three  men  in  the  tops 
requested  to  speak  with  me.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  they  wanted ; 
he  said,  "  I  tluuk  they  intend  to  confess  their  villanies,  and  beseech 
your  permission  to  return  to  their  duty,  finding  it  had  all  come  to 
light."  I  said,  «  Carpenter,  I  don't  think  my  life  will  be  safe  if  I  re- 
lease them;  however,  I  will  hear  what  they  liave  to  say  :  keep  your- 
self under  arms,  and  send  them  to  me."     They  came^C was  the 

first,  R — —  the  second,  and  L the  third  :  C said,  "  Captain 

Johnston,  we  ask  to  be  liberated  out  of  irons,  to  beg  your  forgive- 
ness, and  to  allow  us  to  return  to  our  duties, — ^we  have  acted  very  bad 
to  you,  sir, — ^you  are  the  best  man  we  ever  sailed  with, — you  may  thank 
your  chief-mate  for  all  the  mischief  which  has  happened  on  board  of  your 
ship, — he  was  the  first  who  proposed  killing  you,  and  running  the  ship 
to  America;  we  could  never  have  thought  of  the  like  ourselves ;  oh  ! 
he  was  a  — — —  rogue-— he  said  that  we  could  get  into  the  back  settle- 
ments of  America^  and  would  never  be  discovered  there."  They  blamed 
the  mate  for  all ;  he  was  gone,  and  they  had  it  their  own  way.  I 
listened  to  them  till  I  got  Mrlj  sick  of  hearing  them  any  longer : 
what  they  confessed  to  me  was  volimtaiy, — their  statements  were  taken 
down  and  they  signed  it,  not  by  compulsory  measures,  but  entirely  at 
their  own  option.  I  made  use  of  no  threats,  nor  attempts  at  violence ; 
if  I  had  been  conscious  of  having  acted  wrong,  or  from  the  influence  of 
drink  it  would  have  been  my  place  and  interest  to  have  made  it  right 
with  my  ship's  company  by  gentle  persuasions  and  promises.  How 
could  I  expect  men  to  swear  to  a  thing  which  I  compelled  them  to 
acknowledge  and  sign  at  the  point  of  the  sword )  These  things  are 
believed,  but  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  reason.  Those  men^who  ap- 
peared «as  witnesses  against  me  swore  that  I  stabbed  the  three  men 
whilst  they  were  in  irons,  and  nothing  was  done  to  their  wounds.  It 
would  be  a  very  strange  task  for  me  to  dress  wounds  which  were  never 
inflicted.     The  three  men  stood  there  without  a  mark  or  bruise  on  their 

bodies,  with  the  exception  of  H ;  one  of  his  wrists  was  a  little 

swollen,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  skin  broken,  caused  by  his  obstinacy 
while  in  the  act  of  putting  on  the  manacles.  I  spoke  to  them  in  these 
words — "  If  ever  I  find  a  repetition  of  this,  you  may  rely  on  my  w<Mrd 
that  you  shall  not  get  off  so  easily."  I  then  dismissed  them,  and  or- 
dered them  to  their  duty.     C was  the  man  that  the  boy  B 

swore  that  I  had  beaten  with  my  sword  for  the  space  of  an  hour, 
wounding  him  terribly,  while  in  &ct  that  man  was  going  on  with  his 
shipmates,  pulling  and  hauling  at  the  braces,  displaying  more  willingness 
and  agility  than  he  and  they  had  done  from  the  commencement  of  the 
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voyage.  The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  the  evidence  on  that 
occasion,  where  they  stated  that  they  never  saw  any  symptoms  of  drink 
in  me  during  the  voyage  up  to  the  previous  date,  (24th.)  Now  die 
simple  question  "I  should  wish  to  ask  of  any  right-thinking  man  is — 
Could  a  man  forget  himself  so  far  as  to  fly  to  di'ink  and  become  a 
brute,  after  braving  the  trials  and  dangers  of  the  voyage  for  them  he 
lives  for,  and  only  six  weeks*  sail  fi*om  their  tender  embraces  1  I  de- 
manded the  log-book,  and  found  nothing  that  had  been  entered  from 
the  19th  or  20th :  this  did  not  appear  at  all  singular  to  me,  but,  on  the 

contrary,  strengthened  the  accounts  as  to  R .    A  ship's  log-book  is 

generally  filled  up  at  noon  each  day,  unless  there  is  something  going 
forward  very  particular  indeed, — this  was  the  fatal  day  on  which  I  gave 

it  in  charge  of  S ,  he  being  the  fittest  to  write  the  entries  in  the 

log  :  I  then  desired  M and  the  boy  B to  remain  with  him, 

and  write  the  occurrences  just  as  they  hap])ened,  and  as  they  them- 
selves saw  it,  bidding  them  not  to  enter  anything  but  what  they  could 
swear  to. 

The  night  ended  with  light  variable  winds.  T  filled  eight  casks 
with  rain- water  :.  the  crew  on  full  allowance. — 26th,  at  4  p.m.  the  car- 
penter came  running  into  my  cabin  in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  I 
asked  the  cause  of  his  alarm.  He  i*eplied,  "  Oh  my  God,  Captain 
Johnston  1  one  of  the  crew  has  just  told  me,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
you  I  should  have  been  a  dead  man  last  night.  He  showed  me  the 
knife,  and  said  that  that  was  to  have  entered  my  heart."  I  then  asked 
him  how  they  came  to  tell  him  these  things.     He  said  that  they  were 

r'^lating   all   the   instructions  which    II had  given   them.     He 

(R )  had  proposed  to  kill  you  first,  and  then  had  said  that  he 

would  very  soon  do  for  the Scotch  carpenter.     I  said  to  him, 

"  Well,  S- ,  you  must  wear  arms,  and  not  allow  them  out  of  your 

hand  while  you  are  on  deck,  and  do  not  let  the  men  see  that  you  are 
afraid  of  them  ;  for  if  you  show  the  least  sign  of  fear,  you  may  depend 
they  will  be  sure  to  take  the  advantage  of  it.  He  then  said,  "  Oh,  sir ! 
I  feel  terrified  to  go  to  sleep  ;  whenever  I  try  to  shut  my  eyes,  I  start 
with  fright."     This  was  the  intelligence  S — - —  conveyed  to  me — the 

same  S that  stood  up  in  the  witness-box,  and  swore  before  heaven 

and  earth  that  he  saw  no  mutiny  on  board  of  the  ship,  except  a  little 
grumbling,  and  the  crew  walked  forward  at  my  bidding.  Although  he 
was  well  versed  in  deceit  and  ingratitude,  his  perjured  soul  will  heave 
many  heavy  sighs  before  he  is  called  upon  to  render  up  an  accoimt  to 
his  Eternal  Judge  ;  he  was  capable  of  selling  soul  and  body  for  money, 
and  ever  ready  for  the  highest  bidder ;  he  expected  to  have  a  haul  out 
of  me,  but  seeing  no  likelihood  of  its  forthcoming,  he  then  turned  with 
all  the  vengeance  and  ferocity  of  a  serpent.  Shortly  before  my  trial  he 
often  visited  my  family,  lamenting  his  loss  of  time,  and  wondenng  who 
would  remunerate  him  for  his  trouble. — On  the  27th,  the  log  was  duly 

filled  up,  and  signed  by  M y  S ,  S ,  B ,  F ^  and 

G ;    it   was  then   brought  to   me.     I   asked  them  if  they  had 

stated  everything  the  same  as  it  happened  :  they  said  "  Precisely  the 
same :"  I  did  not  affix  my  name  to  it  until  the  following  morning. 

NO.  ZXl.  F 
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— 28th.  I  fell  in  with  the  barque  Earlof  Eglinton,  from  Bombay,  bound 
to  Liverpool.  At  3  30, 1  sent  my  boat  on  board  of  him  with  a  letter, 
requesting  the  captain  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  the  morning ;  he  sent  me 
a  reply,  and  solicited  for  a  supply  of  wine,  having  passengers  on  board 
and  Ixiginning  to  run  short  of  that  article  :  I  sent  the  boat  back  with 
some,  and  also  a  chest  of  tea. — 29th.  At  7  30  a.m.  he  came  on  boai'd  and 
breakfasted  with  me ;  we  then  compared  chronometers,  and  according  to 
his  measurement  of  time  in  11  days'  run  from  the  Island  of  St.  Helena, 
where  he  had  corrected  his  timepieces,  it  placed  me  32  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  my  chronometers,  and  5  miles  to  the  westward  of  my  obser- 
vations, 0.  2m.  8s.  fa^t.  I  gave  him  the  particulars  of  the  mutiny,  and 
acquainted  him  of  my  intention  of  calling  at  the  Cape  de  Verds,  think- 
ing that  there  would  be  an  English  cruiser  convenieut  to  those  islands. 
He  said,  (as  was  very  true,)  "that  it  could  only  be  attended  with  loss 
of  time  and  risk  of  losing  the  ship,  should  I  fail  in  my  hopes,  as  the 
navigation  was  very  difficult  for  large  ships :"  this  I  knew  from  my  own 
experience.  He  afterwards  said,  "  If  you  feel  apprehensive  of  your  crew 
rising  again,  I  will  keep  you  company.'*  I  thanked  him  for  his  kind- 
ness, and  told  him  "  that  I  should  not  wish  to  be  the  cause  of  retarding 
him  on  his  voyage."  He  spoke  in  the  presence  of  my  ship's  company ; 
and  the  men  whom  I  was  charged  with  cutting  and  wounding  went 
on  board  of  his  ship,  and  remained  on  board  for  about  two  hours. 

M had  charge  of  the  boat.    S made  one  of  the  number,  and 

wrote  down  the  pai*ticulars  of  the  mutiny  on  board  of  and  in  the  log- 
book of  that  ship,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  passengers.  This  vessel 
was  two  miles  distant,  and  I  on  board  of  my  own  ship.  If  I  forcetl 
him  to  make  false  entries  in  the  Tory  a  log-book,  it  will  surely  be 
acknowledged  that  I  hatl  no  power  to  compel  him  to  give  erroneous 
statements  on  board  of  a  stranger  when  I  was  not  there  at  all.  The 
Earl  of  EglinUni  arrived  in  Liverpool  the  same  day  that  I  sent  the 
ship's  letter-bag  on  shore  off  Plymouth,  and  was  the  fii-st  that  reported 
the  mutiny :  we  had  parted  company  the  same  night  that  he  boarded 
me,  the  Torys  draught  of  water  being  too  much  to  bear  him  com])any 
in  light  winds,  showing  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  imjiediments 
which  I  encountered,  the  charge  of  drunkenness,  and  the  three  days 
lost  by  calling  at  the  Island  of  Fayal,  my  mind  and  attention  were 
devoted  to  the  property  under  my  charge.  I  forwarded  a  letter  by 
the  barque  to  my  wife,  written  before  I  crossed  the  Equator,  with  the 
expectation  of  falling  in  with  a  faster  ship,  to  i-eport  my  progress;  in 
this  letter  I  wrote  these  words : — "  I  have  had  a  mutuiy  on  board  since 
I  commenced  writing  you."  The  same  afternoon  studding  sails  were 
set  on  both  sides,  the  trades  were  blowing  their  last  gasp,  and  I  gave 
orders  to  take  in  the  larboard  lower  studding  sail — ^the  halyards  had  got 
jammed  in  the  jewel-block  at  the  boom  end — I  called  out  to  heave 
taut  the  halyards  and  send  a  man  aloft  with  another  pair,  otherwise 
it  would  carry  away  the  yard-arm ;  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  order, 
but  kept  pulling  and  hauling  in  defiance  of  my  order,  and  away  went 
the  yard-arm  close  by  the  rigging.  I  could  not  help  myself,  not  having 
a  soul  ou  board  to  enforce  my  commands :  my  situation  was  the  most 
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distressing  of  human   calamities.     My  blood  got  inflamed,  my  eyes 
flashed   fire,   and  everything   around  me   appeared    like  the  Aurora 
Borealis.     I  could  not  sleep — sometimes  I  would  lie    down  on  the 
carpet,  with  my  head  against  the  cabin  door,  to  guard  the  apartment 
from  being  intruded  upon,  and   then  fall   into  a   kind  of  slimiber, 
dreaming  that  I  was  falling  from  a  high  precipice,  bringing  on  the 
most  torturing  sensations,  which  made  me  start  and  spring  to  my  feet 
the  same  as  if  I  had  been  shot.    I  found  my  nervous  system  completely 
capsized  j  and  the  boys  were  continually  telling  me  that  the  crew  were 
only  waiting  a  fitting  opportunity  to  kill  me  il'  T  went  to  rest,  saying, 
"  Oh !  sir,  they  will  have  your  life,  and  then  kill  us."     "  Oh !  Ca])tain 
Johnston,  what  wiU  become  of  usl"     I  felt  more  for  the  boys  than  I 
did  for  myself — they  would  not  for  the  world  go  forward  to  lend  a  hand 
to  take  in  a  sail  or  set  one,  unless  I  was  on  the  deck,  they  seemed  in 
such  dread  of  the  crew :  the  same  young  fellows  who  gave  their  oaths 
against  me.     I  feel  very  sorry  for  one  of  them — he  was  the  youngest. 
I  had  formed  the  strongest  attachment  to  the  boy,  and  intended  to 
have  him  sent  to  school : — I  was  capable  of  te^iching  him  navigation ; 
but,  poor  little  fellow,  he  gave  me  a  helping  hand  down  hill,  and  I  hope 
the  Lord  will  pardon  him.     In  latitude  14  N.,  I  sent  up  a  new  fore- 
topsail  yard,  and  condemned  the  other,  as  it  was  spinmg  in  two  diflferent 
places.     The  N.E.  trades  hmjg  greatly  to  the  eastward,  and  then  had 
changed  their  position  to  the  S.E. ;  in  crossing  them  the  ship  would 
bear  up  N.N.E.,  N.E.  by  N.  and  N.E.,  with  the  yards  well  roimded  in 
so  as  to  caiTy  a  lower  studding  sail.    After  I  got  out  of  the  tropics  and 
near  the  parallel  of  33, 1  fell  in  with  very  unsettled  weather,  such  as  I 
never  saw  before  in  those  latitudes :  the  winds  kept  continually  flying 
round  the  compass,  accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain — I  thought  it 
would  have  brought  on  a  hmricane,  heaven  and  water  appeared  to  be 
in  one.     From  the  darkness  of  the  weather  I  anticipated  something 
disagreeable,  and  made  preparations  accordingly :  the  small  sails  were 
all  stowed,  and  orders  given  to  take  in  the  toi>gallant  sails,  jib,  and 
main- course,  and  to  stand  by  and  let  go  the  topsail  halyards:  none  of 
the  people  would  lay  aloft  to  haul  these  sails.     The  squall  caught  me, 
and  walked  off*  with  the  three  top-gallant  sails,  the  fore  one  brought 
the  mast  along  with  it  and  the  top-mast  head,  although  the  yard  was 
in  the  lifts ;  I  could  not  get  a  soul  to  let  go  the  mizzen  topsail  haly  ai*ds, 
and  consequently  the  mizzen  topsail-yard  was  carried  away: — 160/. 
would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  damage  sustained,  without  reckoning 
the  detention  on  the  voyage.     I  told  the  crew  that  if  they  did  not 
exert  themselves,  I  would  send  the  ship  to  the  bottom ;  this  had  a 
little  weight  with  them,  and  they  began  to  crawl  about  like  so  many 
bugs  in  a  tar  bucket.    It  was  a  good  job  for  me  that  the  squall  did  not 
last  long ;  had  it  remained  st-eadfest  another  hour,  I  should  have  been 
deprived  of  every  stitch  of  canvas  bent  to  the  yards :  I  had  all  handi 
on  deck  that  night  imtil  the  wreck  was  cleared  away,     I  think  it  was 
about  the  20th  of  October,  at  10  p.m.,  that  I  shortened  sail,  and  hove 
to  with  the  ship's  head  to  the  south-eastward ;  at  daylight,  made  sail 
and  run  down  along  the  coast  of  Pico  with  a  pleasant  breeze :  at  noon 
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the  winds  were  light.  At  1  30  p.m.  the  town  of  Fayal  hove  in  sight, 
when  I  hoisted  my  national  colours,  and  kept  the  Island  of  Pico  close  aboard 
till  I  got  nearly  opposite  Fayal.  About  3  45,  I  observed  the  harbour- 
master approaching  me  in  his  boat  j  I  immediately  wore  ship  on  the  heel 
and  braced  sharp  up  on  the  larboard  tack ;  I  then  ordered  the  boat  to  be 

manned  with  the  ringleaders,   C ,  R ,  L ,  G ,  J 

C ,  Y ,  S ,  and  a  passenger-boy,  named  H.  S ;    the 

latter  had  requested  to  go  on  shore ;  and  I,  like  a  fool,  granted  his  request, 
not  thinking,  of  course,  that  my  indulgence  to  the  young  fellow  was  to 
be  converted  into  such  base  ingratitude — his  passage  to  England  had 
been  given  from  charitable  feelings,  but  he  was  under  the  guidance  of  a 

wicked  mother.     I  took  S in  the  boat,  with  the  hope  of  falling  in 

with  an  English  doctor  to  examine  his  knee,  and  had  him  dressed  up  in 
my  own  clothes  to  make  him  a  little  decent  on  landing  in  a  foreign  part. 
This  was  the  way  in  which  I  dressed  and  brought  up  these  instruments 
who  contributed  so  largely  to  my  destruction,  especially  this  fellow,  who 
was  the  instrumental  source  of  all  the  evils  which  happened  on  board  of 
that  ship.  I  ordered  two  pistols  and  my  sword  to  be  put  in  the  boat, 
and  when  the  harbour-master  came  within  hail  of  the  ship,  I  then 
shoved  off — met  him — and  desired  him  to  go  on  board  and  take  charge 
of  the  ship  until  my  return,  and  then  started  for  the  town.  I  think  it 
was  getting  on  for  4  30  when  I  got  alongside  of  the  landing-place;  the 
Portuguese  authorities  were  there,  and  questioned  me  in  the  usual  form 
regarding  the  ship,  from  whence  and  where  bound,  (fee. — the  questions 
being  satisfactorily  answered  I  was  then  permitted  to  land :  the  Vice- 
Consul  was  standing  there,  and  also  Lloyd's  agent — the  latter  presented 
me  his  card,  and  wished  to  know  if  he  could  render  me  any  service ;  I 
thanked  him,jnformed  him  that  I  had  business  with  the  Consul,  and  begged 
to  be  excused.     I  turned  round  to  the  boat's  crew,  and  gave  orders  that 

they  were  not  to  leave  the  boat  until  my  return,  desiring  Y to  take 

charge  of  th  3  pistols  and  sword  ;  I  then  went  to  the  Consulate,  accom- 
panied by  the  Vice-Consul,  who  introduced  me  to  his  senior.  We 
were  then  ushered  into  a  large  chamber  inclining  to  the  right-hand  of 
the  great  stair  which  I  ascended  from  the  street — the  table  in  this 
apartment  stood  on  the  right  hand  as  I  entered  the  door.  After  the 
customary  compliments  of  the  day  were  exchanged,  I  then  related  the 

circumstances  of  the  mutiny ;  S detailed  the  whole  account  of  it  to 

his  family.  The  Consul  asked  me  if  I  thought  there  would  be  any  doubt 
of  their  breaking  out  again ;  "  for,"  said  he, "  if  you  feel  at  all  doubtful, 
you  can  bring  your  ship  to  an  anchor,  take  them  on  shore,  and  1  will 
give  them  a  hearing  and  send  them  home  in  irons — there  arc  plenty  of 
men  here."  He  then  detailed  various  cases  similar  to  mine,  and  the 
trouble  which  he  experienced  with  almost  every  vessel  frequenting  the 
port;  he  also  mentioned  a  schooner  not  long  gone  from  thence,  and  the 
great  diflBculty  and  annoyance  he  had  experienced  both  from  the  crew  and 
master  of  that  craft.  I  then  replied — "I  believe  you,  sir,  and  have  seen 
one  or  two  instances  of  the  same  kind  myself;  but  I  have  no  accommo- 
dation for  two  crews,  therefore  I  must  chance  them, — they  have  been 
quiet  lately,  and  1  will  run  the  risk.**     I  begged  him  to  be  as  expeditious 
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M  possible  in  getting  the  stores  on  board,  and  can  safely  say  that  no  man 
could  have  done  it  quicker.  I  was  then  introduced  to  his  family  circle, 
comprised  of  two  young  ladies  and  an  elderly  one,  whom  I  took  to  be  the 
governess :  I  was  presented  with  a  cup  of  tea,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  the  eldest  of  the  ladies — the  two  youngest  were  playing 
upon  the  piano-forte — a  wonderful  change  for  me  to  what  I  had  to  face 
every  day.  She  told  me  how  long  she  had  been  in  the  family,  and  several 
little  domestic  things  quit«  unnecessary  to  mention  here.  During  this 
time  the  passenger- boy  came  and  informed  me  of  the  boat's  crew  having 
all  gone  on  shore  to  a  public-house  and  getting  drunk ;  he  said,  "the  man 

J is  quite  drunk."     I  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  Consul, 

stating  that  I  would  start  and  go  in  search  of  them.  He  said,  "  Do  not 
feel  the  least  alarmed,  I  will  send  after  them  and  prevent  tliem  from 
getting  adrift'."  I  asked  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  could  settle 
with  me — he  said,  "  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  I  am  expecting  the 
boat's  return  from  the  ship  every  minute."  About  half  an  hour  after  I 
was  called  upon  by  the^  Consul,  to  examine  my  account  with  him, 
amounting  to  70/.  or  80/.  I  signed  it,  took  leave  of  his  kind  family, 
promising  to  bring  them  some  Chinese  curiosities  on  shore  should  I 
come  to  an  anchor,  and  walked  down  in  company  with  that  gentleman 
to  the  boat.  His  men  had  been  in  search  of  my  boat's  crew,  and  were 
making  towards  the  landing-place  at  the  same  time ;  they  could  be  heard 

before  they  hove  in  sight;  tlie  man  J was  supported  by  two  of  his 

shipmates,  and  saluted  me  thus  :  "  How  does  the  ship  bear  1"  I  said, 
•*  Silence,  sir,  and  jump  into  the  boat,"  and  asked  the  boy  if  he  had  my 
arms  in  safety.  I  then  jumped  into  the  boat,  bidding  the  Consul  good- 
bye, thanking  him  for  his  politeness,  and  shoved  off.  I  must  now  inter- 
rupt the  reader,  and  remind  him  of  the  charge  of  inebriation  brought 
against  me. 

I  walked  direct  to  the  Consulate  in  company  with  the  Vice-consul, 
returned  to  the  boat  accompanied  by  the  Consul,  I  touched  nowhere 
going  or  coming,  and  drank  nothing  during  my  stay  on  shore;  and  if 
my  demeanour,  bearing,  and  station  had  not  entitled  me  to  the  respect 
which  the  Consul's  family  were  pleased  to  show  me,  I  do  not  suppose 
they  would  have  conferred  their  civilities  upon  me.  The  British  Consul 
may  deny  these  things,  but  I  trust  that  he  holds  his  character  as  a 
gentleman  too  high  to  call  it  untruth  :  he  knows  its  authenticity  to  be 
as  correct  and  true  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven. 

J pulled  the  stroke-oar  coming  on  shore ;  he  was  now  too  drunk 

to  keep  time  or  lay  on  his  oar,  but  rather  chose  to  be  abusive  both  in 
speech  and  action.  I  ordered  him  to  lay  in  hi«  oar  and  lie  down  in  the 
boat's  bottom,  but  he  refused  to  obey  my  order ;  I  took  the  oar  out  of 
his  hand  and  forced  him  to  be  still.  1  asked  the  crew  what  quantity 
of  spirits  they  had  drank,  and  the  reply  was,  four  glasses.  I  had  a 
Chinese  gong  in  the  boat,  and  desired  one  of  the  boys  to  sound  it,  it 
was  answered  by  the  ship's  bell,  and  a  light  was  hoisted  to  show  her 
position.  She  was  about  seven  miles  distant  from  the  town.  When  I 
got  alongside  of  the  ship  Johnson  was  dead  asleep,  I  ordered  them  to 
send  down  tackle  and  hoist  him  out  of  the  boat.     This  man  had  the 
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privilege  of  giving  his  oath  in  preference  to  mine,  and  overturn  his 
bestiality  on  my  head.  I  then  walked  into  the  cabin  and  sent  for  the 
harbour- master ;  when  he  oame,  I  produced  my  account  with  thcConsul^ 
wherein  his  own  charge  was  included,  and  asked  him  which  side  of  the 
Island  he  would  recommend  me  to  take.  He  said,  "  You  had  better 
adopt  the  S.  E.  side  of  Picoj  if  a  breeze  springs  up  the  channel  is 
dangerous  between  Pico  and  Fayal."  I  invited  him  to  a  glass  of  wine, 
gave  his  boat's  crew  some  grog  at  his  request,  wished  him  good  night, 
and  parted.  This  differs  materially  from  the  evidence  adduced.  The 
crew  stated  that  when  I  came  on  board  I  called  the  boy,  and  ordered 
my  pistols,  went  to  the  gangway  where  M  was  employed  taking 

in  the  stores,  and  commenced  beating  the  man  about  the  head  in  a 
ferocious  and  brutal  manner.  Now  the  lighter  which  conveyed  the 
stores  on  board  had  arrived  on  shore,  and  brought  me  the  receipt  of 
the  things  having  been  duly  received.  No  man  would  be  so  foolish  as 
to  sign  a  bill  before  seeing  that  he  had  received  its  value.  My  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  neither  that  of  a  drunkard  nor  a  lunatic.  To 
attack  a  man  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  in  the  presence  of  ten 
or  twelve  strangers,  who  were  just  returning  to  the  town  which  I  had 
just  left,  is  an  idea  too  absurd — tliese  monstrosities  sworn  to  have  l>cen 
committed  by  me,  on  the  night  I  landed  at  Fayal,  never  existed,  but 
form  the  most  hateful  and  malicious  piece  of  perjury  ever  suggested  by 
the  human  heart.  It  is  nothing  else,  because  the  contrary  can  be 
proved  by  living  men.  Had  the  truth  been  spoken  between  Gk>d  and 
man,  thiugs  would  have  had  a  very  different  aspect.  Although  credit 
may  not  in  general  be  given  to  my  statement,  I  still  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  it  will  be  Julli/  rdied  on  by  those  who  thoroughly 
know  me.  I  was  the  most  free  from  drink  of  any  man  on  board ;  there 
was  neither  lock  nor  key  on  my  stores,  and  the  boys  had  free  access  to 
them,  plundering  me  right  and  left,  dividing  them  with  their  most 
intimate  cronies.  When  I  had  a  gentlemanly  officer  with  me  these 
precautions  were  unnecessary,  and  when  the  unhappy  change  took  place^ 
1  had  made  no  provision  to  guard  against  it. 

The  watch  was  ordered  below  about  half  an  hour  after  my  return  to 
the  ship.  M belonged  to  that  watch,  and  relieved  F at  mid- 
night. I  walked  the  decks  mostly  all  night — all  quiet  and  asleep — the 
watch  on  deck  picking  out  the  softest  plank  and  went  soundly  to  rest. 
Nothing  occurred,  not  a  breath  of  wind.  1  gut  no  sleep ;  I  was  mouths 
without  a  week's  sleep,  weeks  without  a  day's  sleep,  days  without  an 
hour's  sleep,  and  lastly  I  could  not  sleep  at  all.  My  eyes  were  the  same 
as  if  they  were  placed  into  a  bed  of  live  ants.  Daylight — the  weather 
calm  and  hazy;  the  ship  had  only  altered  her  position  about  live  miles 
during  the  night. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  disastrous  part  of  the  vovage,  and 
of  the  greatest  import  to  me.  I  hope  it  will  have  some  essential  ten- 
dency in  placing  a  clearer  light  upon  one  of  the  most  brutal,  barbarous, 
savage,  and  cruel  acts  ever  perpetrated  by  the  hand  of  mortal  man.  On 
the  :22nd,  at  d  a.m.,  I  gave  orders  to  erect  stages  over  the  starboard 
aide  of  the  ship,  to  commence  painting,  thinking  it  a  pity  to  lose  such  a 
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favourable  opportunity ;  the  sea  smooth  and  the  ship  steady,  and  wishing 
to  have  her  appearance  a  little  ship-shape.  I  always  took  a  pride  in 
the  ship  I  commanded,  strained  all  my  nerves  in  procuring  abundance 
of  fresh  provisions  (fee.  for  the  crew — I  allowed  them  half  a  pint  of  wine 
each  a  day,  from  the  time  I  had  boarded  the  Frenchman.  In  the  last 
port  a  live  bullock  was  purchased,  and  sent  on  board  in  that  condition 
expressly  for  their  use,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  to  a  large  extent ;  these 
things  are  not  customary,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  in  my 
situation  could  have  surpassed  my  liberality  to  my  crew.  And  I  now 
give  to  the  world  the  result  of  this  day's  proceedings,  the  violence  which 
I  committed,  precisely  as  it  happened,  and  as  I  hope  to  meet  my  Saviour 
at  the  day  of  judgment.  The  orders  were  given  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt. I  inquired  the  reason  of  this  unexpected  and  mutmous  beha- 
viour— ^their  excuse  to  me  was,  "  We  are  not  to  be  ordered  about  by 

F ,  who  is  no  better  than  ourselves."     I  told  them  that  he  had  my 

authority,  and  I  expected  them  to  obey  him  the  same  as  if  I  had  given 

the  orders  direct.     I  also  reprimanded   J for   his   drunken    and 

improper  conduct.  I  then  directed  the  ship's  head  to  Fayal,  steered  in 
tliat  direction  for  a  short  space,  with  little  blasts  of  wind,  and  at  last 
came  through  the  channel  which  separates  the  islands  of  Fayal  and 
Pico.  Seeing  my  disappointments  multiplying,  the  crew  witnessing  my 
embarrassment,  rejoicing  at  my  failures  and  fruitless  attempts  to  regain 
that  port  which  I  had  just  left,  without  complying  with  the  Consul's 
advice,  but  trusting  on  their  future  behaviour.  These  things  were 
intolerable,  and,  combined  with  my  want  of  natural  rest,  drove  me 
almost  frantic,  and  only  twelve  miles  from  the  land.     I   desired  them 

to  return  to  their  duty.     F lodged  all  the  blame  on  M ,  saying 

the  fault  lay  with  him — he  also  stated  to  M s'  face  how  unfaithfully 

he  behaved  to  me  during  the  conspiracy,  and  upbraided  him   for  his 

infidelity  on  the  night  of  the  mutiny ;  he   further  stated,  that  M 

went  direct  from  the  cabin,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  Sep  ember, 
after  professing  his  friendship,  and  lent  a  hand  to  collect  the  weapons 
with  which  they  intended   to  beat  out  my  brains,  and  that  this  false 

man  tried  to  smile  his  innocence  down  my  throat;  that  B could 

prove  it,  and  that  when  I  was  on  shore  he  was  forward  with  the  crew, 
holding  private  consultations  with  them,  and  desiring  the  harbour- 
master to  keep  the  ship   farther  from  the  land.      B and  T 

corroborated  the  first  charge,  F and  S the  latter.     When  I 

collected  the  crew,  G was  spokesman;  I  gave  him  three  or  four 

blows  on  the  head  with  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  and  ordered  them  to  be 

secured  in  irons.     C stated  that  G threatened  to  take  his 

life  with  a  marlinspike  if  he  refused  to  aid  in  killing  me.  I  never 
struck  him  before  nor  after.  1  ordered  the  manacles  on  all  the  ring- 
leaders, with  the  exception  of  Thomas  R ;  he  said  he  would  return 

to  his  duty;  I  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  with  my  hand,  and  said, 

"  That's  a  good  fellow,  Thomas."     I  then  called  M into  my  cabin, 

and  said,  "  M ,  I  thank  you  and  yoiir  friend  for  the  misery  and 

tribulation  you  have  brought  on  me  since.  I  sailed  from  China — you 
are  a  false  and  deceitful  fellow,  but  I  am  determined  that  you  shall 
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never  deceive  me  from  hencefortli — I  will  take  you  home  in  irons — 
you  have  driven  me  to  desperation."  I  caught  him  by  the  collar  ;  he 
tried  to  escape  me,  but  finding  it  difficult  and  above  his  strength,  he 
sent  his  teeth  through  the  heel  of  my  right  band.  I  let  go  my  hold, 
and  reached  my  hand  where  the  sword  lay — he  sprung  to  the  cabin- 
door — I  caught  him  a  blow  with  the  hilt  over  the  head,  which  knocked 
off  a  piece  of  skin  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  I  did  not  see  it  until 
the  following  day.  I  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  irons.  I  did  not  order 
any  shackle  to  be  put  round  his  neck  ;  both  cables  were  bent  to  the 
anchors.     The  charge  was  a  falsity.     The  skin  that  I  knocked  off  his 

head  was  the  same  that  C and  Y swore  that  I  cut  out  with  the 

Bword  in  their  presence — there  was  not  a  soul  on  board  the  ship  who 
saw  me. 

At  6  p.m.  the  weather  had.  a  threatening  appearance,  with  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning.  I  took  in  the  small  sails,  and  made  other  neces- 
sary preparations.     Thomas  R was  knocking  about  the  decks — 

he  would  neither  work  nor  leave  it  alone,  cursing  and  swearing,  which 
made  me  think  they  must  have  brought  spirits  on  board  with  them 

the  night  before.    At  eight  the  watch  was  sent  below  :  R belonged 

to  that  watch,  but  remained  on  deck.  I  ordered  those  on  deck  to  insist 
upon  his  going  below.      He  persisted  in  remaining  on  deck,  using 

all  sorts  of  horrible  threats.      8  30,  Y and  D came  running 

into  the  cuddy,  and  called  out,  "  Captain  Johnston,  R swears  that 

he  will  take  your  life  before  12  o'clock,  and  that  you  shall  never  see 

the  light  of  another  day."     F had  charge  of  the  watch  on  deck  : 

I  desired  him  to  send  the  man  to  me.     He  came,  and  I  said,  "Well, 

R ,  you  promised  to  be  quiet ;  since  then  you  have  been  trying 

everything  in  your  power  to  provoke  those  who  would  be  quiet  but 
for  your  unruly  ways.     Is  it  because  you  are  the  bully  and  oracle  of 

the  ship  that  you  are  to  frighten  me  ]     I  tell  you  what  it  is,  R ,  if 

there  were  as  many  of  you  on  board  as  there  are  chests  of  tea,  I  would 
defy  you  all  to  take  my  life  ;  I  have  made  a  vow  never  to  relinquish 
it  without  a  desperate  struggle."  My  feelings  were  now  wrought  up 
to  the  highest  pitch — I  had  been  harassed  to  the  extreme,  almost  to 
death  itself.  I  caught  him  by  the  collar,  and  made  him  spin  round 
the  cabin.  I  then  put  my  hand  on  one  of  the  bayonets  lying  on  the 
cabin  table,  and  said,  "  I  have  a  mind  to  run  you  through."  He  caught 
the  weapon  by  the  centre,  and  a  struggle  ensued.  He  was  a  large  and 
athletic  man.  The  point  of  the  bayonet  came  into  contact  with  his  left 
side,  about  three  inches  below  the  short  rib ;  he  then  let  go  his  grasp, 
and  said,  **  I  am  stabbed!"  "  I  hope  not,  Thomas,"  was  my  reply,  and 
desired  him  to  take  a  seat,  and  let  me  look  at  the  part.  He  undid 
the  waistband  of  his  trousers,  and  showed  me  the  wound.  It  was 
scarcely  perceptible ;  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  to  be  seen.  I  said,  "  I 
don't  think,  Thomas,  it  is  so  dangerous  as  you  imagine."  He  replied, 
"  Oh  yes,  sir,  I  am  beginning  to  feel  quite  sick."  I  took  him  in  my 
arms,  and  laid  him  on  a  couch,  and  ordered  the  steward  to  fetch  me 
half  a  glass  of  wine,  which  I  gave  to  him.  He  drank  it,  and  instantly 
became  spasmodic.     The  spasms  followed  in  rapid  succession.     I  asked 
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him  to  speak,  but  he  made  no  reply.  I  then  applied  a  little  lint, 
dipped  in  balsam,    to  the  part,    and  ordered  him  to  be  removed  on 

deck,  and  sent  for  M ,  and  told  him  that  I  blamed  him  and  his 

infernal  gang  for  all  this.     The  man  was  carried  on  deck,  where  he 

had  fresh  air.  He  again  spoke,  and  sent  B to  me,  requesting  a  little 

more  wine,  which  was  immediately  granted.  This  happened  about 
9  p.m.  At  10  I  saw  him  lying  on  his  mattress,  and  desired  him  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  top-gallant    forecastle    head,  where  the  fresh  air 

had    free  access  to  him.      J promised   to  wait  on  him.      There 

was  not  the  least  symptom  of  a  scratch,  nor  a  speck  of  blood  on 
his  body.  This  is  a  correct  account  respecting  this  man,  and  of  the 
violence  committed  by  me.  It  soon  spread  through  the  ship,  that 
they  murdered  the  man  in  order  to  criminate  me.     I  do  not  mean  to 

assert  this  charge  against  the  crew,  not  having  seen  it.     B.  Y , 

in  giving  his  testimony  on  my  trial,  stated  that  I  stabbed  the  man 
while  he  was  sitting  down,  in  three  different  parts  of  the  body;  and 

after  calling  M to  behold  the  corpse,  that  I   plunged  the  sword 

through  his  dead  body.  These  gigantic  enormities  were  never  perpe- 
trated by  my  hand.  His  evidence  was  of  the  most  horrible  and  cruel 
description  ;  his  malignant  feelings  towards  me  were  of  the  basest  nature. 
Had  I  treated  the  boy  badly  or  harshly  during  the  voyage,  1  should 
not  have  felt  the  least  surprised  to  see  him  perjure  himself  for  the 
sake  of  revenge;  but  after  writing  home  to  his  parents,  saying  that 
I  behaved  to  him  like  a  father,  it  made  the  thing  appear  to  me  dread- 
fully wicked.  The  same  individual  was  the  first  who  gave  me  notice 
of  the  plots  forming  against  my  life.  He  also  denied  having  signed 
the  entries  in  the  log-book  voluntarily,  stating  that  I  compelled  bim 
to  do  so  by  force,  threatening  to  cut  out  his  heart,  to  make  ink  of  his 
blood — ^a  very  barbarous  and  unreasonable  expression.  These  things 
are  believed — ^the  public  have  nothing  else  to  go  by  but  the  testimony 

of  my  crew.     After  R was  removed  from  the  cabin,  I  then  made 

preparations  to  blow  the  ship  up,  to  frighten  them.  When  these  tidings 
spread  through  the  crew,  they  all  came  flying  to  me,  praying  on  their 
bended  knees,  and  saying  they  would  never  disobey  my  orders,  if  I 
would  only  forbear,  and  try  them  once  more. 

On  the  23rd,  at  5  a.m.,  the  tidings  of  R 's  death  were  conveyed 

to   me   by  B .     At  daylight,  the   winds   moderate,    and  gloomy 

weather,  with  rainy  appearance.     At  nine,   I  examined  M and 

C ;    they   both  confronted    and    accused    each    other.      M 

charged  C as  being  the  instigator  of  the  mutiny,  and  called  him 

the  demagogue  of  the  ship's  company.     C ,  in  return,  laid  all  the 

blame  on  M and  R— - — ,  as  being  the  first  to  propose  to  the  crew 

to  kill  me.  He  furthermore  pointed  out  the  dates  and  nights  on  which 
they  were  carrying  on  their  intrigues,  and  trying  to  inveigle  the  crew, 

till  at  last  they  consented.     He  finished  by  saying  that  M was  as 

guilty  as  R ,  and  that  he  desired  them  to  strike,  when  they  were 

ordered  to  get  the  stages  over  to  paint  the  ship.  These  things  so 
exasperated  me,  that  I  did  not  know  what  to  be  about.  I  had  often 
found  M among  the  crew  during  the  night,  when  he  hud  charge 
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of  the  wfttch,  and  no  duty  going  forward,  and  I  had  often  rebuked  bim 
for  it.  I  now  made  use  of  threats — brandished  the  sword  in  his  face — 
Btnick  hira  several  times  over  the  body,  with  the  flat  of  the  weapon. 
I  did  not  stab  the  man,  as  the  witnesses  stated  :  if  the  point  or  edge 
of  that  weapon  had  touched  him  at  that  moment,  it  would  have  gone 

right  through  the  man.     M said,  *'  These murderous  villains 

are  making  you  believe  that  it  is  all  my  lault :  take  care  they  don't 
have  your  life  before  long."  I  then  ordered  him  to  be  removed.  There 
were  no  manacles  on  him  at  this  time.  In  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  they  brought  another  charge  against  him,  just  at  the  very  time 
when  I  was  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement.  I  never  sent  for  the 
man  at  stated  intervals ;  I  should  never  have  thought  of  him,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  boys  and  one  or  two  of  the  men,  who  kept  me  in  iiot 
water  about  their  lives,  representing  him  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  the 

last  outbreak.     This  was  the  second  time  that  S brought  several 

new  charges  against  him.  On  one  occasion  he  attempted  to  pitch  him 
overboard  from  the  larboard  cat  head,  and  said,  "  By  God,  I  will  shoot 
you,"  seizing  one  of  the  pistols  lying  on  the  cabin  table,  loaded  with 

ball,  and  presenting  it  to  M 's  head.     I  saw  him  taking  a  deadly 

aim.     M called  out ;  I  struck  the  weapon  out  of  his  hand  with  the 

sword  with  such  violence,  that  it  nearly  severed  one  of  S— 's  toes 

from  his  foot.     Had  it  gone  off  when  S- snapped  it  at  M ,  the 

man's  brains  would  have  been  blown  out,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
laid  to  my  charge.     I  ordered  the  man  away.     They  requested  to  hang 

him.     M said,   "No,  Captain  Johnston,  take  me  home  and  try 

me."     These  were  the  last  words  the  man  said  to  me :  I  never  saw  him 

afterwards.     In  about  half  an  hour  or  so,  the  boy  G came  and  told 

me  that  the  crew  had  murdered  ]M ,  that  they  put  a  Spanish  wind- 
lass round  his  body,  and  six  of  them  hove  on  it,  which  made  him  call 

out,  "  Oh  !  you murderers,  put  it  a  little  lower  down,  and  finish 

me  at  once."     Yes  !  D and  S said  that  they  stabbed  him  five 

or  six  times  with  their  knives,  C three  times,  S— once  ;  Y 

never  touched  him.  So  dreadfully  did  they  crush  the  man's  inside  with 
the  rope,  that  he  vomited  two  large  worms,  which  they  exhibited  round 
the  deck,  singing  out,  "We  have  taken  two  devils  from  him;  there  is 

no  fear  of  his  saying  anything  more  against  us."     S was  present 

when  the  man  left,  and  also  when  the  news  of  the  murder  was  brought 
to  me.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  them  1  He  said,  *'  This  is  just 
the  way  that  they  would  have  served  you  and  me,  if  you  were  not  a 
man  out  of  a  thousand."  "  Well,  carpenter,"  said  I,  "  I  will  question 
them  about  it."  I  then  sent  for  the  principal  persons  :  they  came  and 
acknowledged  it,  saying  that  it  was  a  very  good  job,  and  that  it  was  all 
his   fault.     Those  who  had  no  hand  in  the  murder  requested  to  be 

separated  from  the  murderers.     William  B stated  that  his  life  w^as 

in  danger,  and  that  he  was  afraid  to  remain  any  longer  with  those  who 
committed  the  crime.  I  desired  the  carpenter  to  allow  this  man  to 
turn  out  and  in  with  him,  and  live  in  the  same  cabin.     The  witnesses 

stated  that  I  gave  orders  to  kill  M >  and  instructed  them  how  to 

do  so ;  they  likewise  swore  that  I  cut  a  piece  out  of  M 's  head  with 
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a  awortl,  whilst  he  was  in  irons.  I  liave  already  related  how  the  piece 
of  skin  was  knocked  oif.  My  hand  and  arm  had  swollen  to  a  great 
size,  from  the  efTect  of  tiie  bite  inHicted  on  that  occasion.  At  3  p.m. 
he  was  committed  to  the  deep. 

At  eight  the  wind  began  to  blow  fresh,  the  topsails  were  double 
reefed,  the  jib  and  main-course  stowed  ;  they  were  all  doing  duty  but 
the  ringleaders,  they  were  still  in  irons.     I  ordered  the  boys  to  go  aloft 
and  lend  a  hand  to  reef  those  sails ;  they  said,  "  Oh !  Captain  Johnston, 
they  will  pitch  us  overboard."     The  young  fellows  would   not  move 
from  my  side.  •  Does  not  this  circumstance  seem  strange,  that  I  was 
said  to  be  cutting  and  carving  the  men  to  such  an  enormous  extent 
from  mere  brutal  gratification,  and  these  boys  would  not  stir  from  my 
side;  they  clung  to  me  like  so  many  leeches  for  protection.     The  idea 
of  those  clinging  to  a  monster  committing  all  the  atrocities  they  speak 
of,  well  deserves  investigation.     It  is  quite  apparent  to  every  man,  that 
if  I  had  pursued  the  violence  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
evidence,  that  I  must  have  appeared  shockingly  disgusting,  and  by  no 
means  tit  for  any  human  being  to  crave  protection  of.     My  explanation 
shall  be  short  and  simple  on  this  subject : — On  the  evening  of  the  25th 
September,  the  witnesses  said,  "  there  was  no  mutiny  on  board ;  Captain 
Johnston  was  drunk,  and  went  round  the  decks  pricking  the  men  in 
irons,  cutting  and  wounding  them  violently ;"  they  admitted  that  they 
took  up  arms  against  me,  but  their  intentions  were  not  to  injure  me, 
but  merely  to  make  me  fast,  to  prevent  me  from  killing  them  ;  the  mate 
had  given  them  the  information  that  I  was  bent  upon  it.     Capstan  bars 
were  not  the  things  to  make  a  man  fast  with.     Another  thing,  they 
had  the  cabin  doors  to  secure  me  below  ;  I  was  only  one  man  to  twenty- 
eight.     The  charge  of  intoxication  followed  me  to  the  island  of  Fayal, 
where  I  was  said  to  have  landed  half  gone  in  drink,  and  returned  in  a 
complete  state  of  drunkenness.     If  these  men  were  under  such  frightful 
apprehension  for  their  lives,  surely,  whilst  I  was  labouring  under  the 
influence,  as  they  said,  of  drink,  and  demanding  my  arms  before  getting 
into  the  boat,  this  was  the  time  for  their  putting  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Consul,  and  to  represent  their  dangerous  situation : 
they  ought  to  have  done  so  if  things  were  as  they  stated.     Or  they 
might,  as  the  ship  was  close  to  the  land,  have  taken  to  the  boats,  and 
would  have  done  so,  had  they  not  been  the  guilty  parties. 

In  the  contest  between  me  and  Thos.  R the  evidence  ran  thus : 

"  that  I  had  been  drinking  all  day,  and  quite  sober  at  the  time  when  I 
sent  for  him ;  took  the  sword,  began  to  flourish  it,  hove  it  down ;  seized 
a  bayonet,  and  stabbed  him  in  three  different  parts."  I  never  had  the 
weapon  in  my  hand.  I  have  given  the  authentic  account,  just  as  it 
happened,  and  the  cause  of  it. 

The  world  cannot  form  the  least  conception  how  a  lot  of  graceless 
and  desperate  set  of  wretches  can  worry  a  man  until  he  becomes  quite 
infuriated;  these  things  have  occurred  to  some  of  the  most  amiable  men 
in  society,  where  they  have  been  bullied  and  trampled  on  till  their  lives 
have  become  burthensome  and  wretched.  It  was  not  a  trifle  that  started 
me  off ;  I  had  done  my  best  to  conciliate  my  crew;  I  had  fulfilled  a 
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man's  share  of  patience,  perseverance,  forbearance,  endurance,  and 
suffering,  and  am  unconscious  of  having  acted  otherwise,  and,  in  all 
probability,  those  who  have  had  their  philosophy  bearing  against  me 
would  have  acted  no  better  than  myself. 

I  am  now  getting  towards  the  close  of  my  voyage.  On  the  25th  it 
blew  strong  from  the  eastward,  the  ship  under  low  sail ;  the  three  men 
in  irons  sent  several  messages  supplicating  to  be  released,  promising  to 
behave  themselves  with  all  due  obedience  and  decorum.  I  was  carrying 
taut  sail  on  the  ship,  causing  her  to  lurch  heavily;  they  seemed  to  be 
much  afraid,  and  I  gave  orders  to  enlarge  them ;  but  did  not  speak  to 
any  of  them.  They  gave  some  account  to  the  boys  how  they  were 
enticed  into  the  last  outbreak.  S— —  brought  me  the  log-book,  and 
said  thjit  he  had  filled  it  up  to  yesterday  at  noon.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  stated  everything  as  it  happened ;  he  stated,  "  everything  perfectly 
correct."     I  desired  him  to  read  it  over,  which  he  did.     I  found  fault 

with  the  entries  with  regard  to  T.  R 's  death;  he  said,   "I  never 

saw  any  contest  between  you ;  I  saw  him  in  fits,  but  did  not  know  the 
cause  of  it."  He  then  further  said,  "  that  all  the  parties  who  had 
signed  stated  it  to  be  quite  right ;  they  had  seen  no  dispute  in  the 
cabin."  I  then  signed  it.  It  was  here  where  I  criminated  myself; 
my  judgment  was  at  fault,  and  my  intellect  clouded.  If  I  had  had  the 
full  possession  of  my  intellectual  faculties  I  should  not  have  done  so. 

About  the  1st  of  November,  ship  close-hauled,  with  the  wind  at 
E.  N.  E.,  the  top-gallant  sails  stowed.  I  gave  orders  to  set  these  sails 
when  the  watch  was  relieved  at  midnight,  the  weather  having  a  fine 
appearance ;  the  order  to  lay  aft  and  set  the  main  topgallant  sail  was 
passed  along,  as  soon  as  they  came  on   deck.     Shortly  after,  the  boy 

B— ,  and   I  think  W.  B ,  came  running  aft,  calling,  "  Captain 

Johnston,  come  sir,  there  is  another  mutiny,  they  will  have  F *8  life 

if  you  don't  heave  a  hand,  and  come  to  his  aid."     I  ran  with  all  speed, 

took  my  arms  along  with  me,  met  F and  two  of  the  crew  bringing 

aft  S.  (J and  T.  G ;  they  were  both  bleeding.  I  made  inqui- 
ries how  this  originated.     F stated  that  the  wat<;h  were  long  in 

making  their  appearance,  and  that  he  walked  forward  to  ascertain  the 
reason,  and  these  two  fellows  met  him  with  their  drawn  knives  in  their 
hands,  and  were  just  about  to  plunge  them  into  him,  and  he  knocked 
them  out  of  their  hands,  and  that  it  was  a  good  job  his  pistol  missed 
fire,  or  they  would  have  had  the  contents.  I  asked  the  two  men  who 
were  there,  if  it  was  correct.  They  said,  "  Positively  true  ;"  took  the 
lantern,  searched  for  their  knives,  and  found  them  on  the  spot  where 
they  stated,  and  brought  them  to  me,  when  I  found  they  were  sharpened 
on  both  sides  :  I  put  them  along  with  some  weapons  taken  from  the 
same  men  on  a  former  occasion.  I  had  them  put  under  restraint  again. 
I  never  spoke  to  them,  nor  committed  the  slightest  violence. 

3  and  4  a.m.,  I  fell  in  with  the  experimental  fleet,  hove  to,  with  their 
head  to  the  southward.  I  hailed  one  of  them  in  passing  through  the 
squadron.  They  answered  me,  but  did  not  feel  inclined  to  hold  a  parley. 
At  daylight  they  made  sail,  and  soon  over-hauled  me,  and  steered  in 
the  same  direction.     At  1  p.m.   I  signalized  with  the  admiral.     We 
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were  then  in  tlie  chops  of  the  Chunnel,  the  sea  running  too  high  to  board 
him.  In  the  evening  the  lleet  hove  to :  I  continued  n\y  course,  and  did 
not  see  them  afterwards. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  about  10  p.m.,  the  Lizard  light  bearing 
by  compass  about  N.N.E.,  blowing  strong.  Handed  the  top-gallant 
sails.  Daylight — several  ships  in  company.  11  a.m.,  the  Plymouth 
pilot-boat  boarded  me,  and  requested  to  know  if  I  wanted  a  man  to 
pilot  the  ship  to  the  Downs ;  I  told  him  that  I  thought  myself  com- 
petent, and  gave  a  short  detail  of  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  the 
voyage  :  wrote  three  letters— -one  to  Lloyd's  Committee,  one  to  my 
owner,  and   one   to  my  wife,  wherein  I  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  papers 

signed  by  the  crew  on  the  nxorning  on  which  II committed  suicide  ; 

also  the  heads  of  the  mutiny,  which  caused  the  death  of  a  seaman  an(l 

the  murder  of  M by  the  crew ;  begged  of  him  to  post  the  letters 

with  all  haste ;  delivered  to  him  the  sliip's  letter-bag ;  desired  liim  to 
receive  the  postage  for  his  trouble,  which  he  very  cordially  acknow- 
ledged as  being  amply  remunerative.  Ke  then  shoved  off,  saying,  "  I 
think  you  had  better  come  into  Plymouth  till  the  wind  changesj  there 
are  several  ships  lying  in  this  port  wind-bound."  I  have  ever  regretted 
my  error  for  not  taking  this  man  along  with  me  at  the  low  charge  of 
10^.;  he  would  most  assuredly  have  saved  me  fniin  the  last  and  horrible 
impeachment  which  was  pending  over  me.  About  half  an  hour  after 
he  left  me,  I  tacked  ship  to  the  S.S.W.,  cleared  away  the  cabins, 
stowed  the  powder  in  the  magazine,  thinking  all  was  right ;  I  had  kept 
it  there  with  a  light  burning  at  my  side,  in  readiness  to  blow  her  up, 
in  the  event  of  their  making  a  brush  upon  me.  The  weather  indicated 
westerly  wind,  ship  breaking  off  by  degrees  as  I  stood  to  the  south- 
ward. 

This  was  the  first  day  that  I  exchanged  words  with  the  woman 

B for  I  believe  five  months,  and  told  her  that  I  meant  to  give  her 

in  charge  on  my  arrival,  for  urging  my  crew  to  revolt,  and  gave  her  to 
understand  how  she  had  unsexed  herself  on  the  voyage,  and  was  an 
everlasting  disgrace  to  womankind.  I  think  this  was  uU,  and  feel 
sorry  I  said  so  much — she  made  volumes  of  it,  but  it  is  of  very  little 
consequence.  She  was  a  woman  of  the  coarsest  character,  abandoned 
to  all  the  evil  passions,  knew  nothing  of  the  soft  impulses  of  humanity 
which  characterize  the  female  character.  She  was  immodest,  without 
shame,  destitute  of  womanly  feeling,  gloried  in  displaying  her  person, 
and  in  boasting  of  her  impure  connexions.  She  went  direct  to  the 
crew  and  communicated  what  I  had  said  to  her,  which  made  a  little 
commotion  among  them.  I  think  it  was  about  o  p.m.  that  I  tacked 
ship  to  the  eastward,  she  w^ould  heiid  u[)  nearly  Channel  course.  I  con- 
sulted the  chart  and  gave  orders  to  keep  her  a  point  and  a  half  to 
windward  of  mid-channel  course,  in  order  to  give  the  English  coast 
a  wide  berth.  About  8  30  p.m.,  I  desired  the  boy  to  bring  me  a  cu[) 
of  tea  ;  he  had  just  placed  it  on  the  table,  when  bang  went  the  cabin 
door,  and  out  went  the  light — I  received  a  heavy  blow  over  the  head, 
which  felled  me  to  the  deck,  a  cut  across  the  neck  inflicted  with  u 
knife,  and  a  bayonet-wound  in  the  right  leg.     There  were  two  passages 
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to  my  private  cabin,  and  I  happened  to  be  close  to  one  of  them ;  forced 
my  way  through ;  called  the  boy  to  fetch  me  a  light ;  walked  round  by 
a  different  entry  which  led  to  the  main  cabin,  and  saw  two  or  three 
moving  off  as  fast  as  they  could  trudge.  They  had  plunged  the 
bayonets  and  their  knives  right  through  my  bed  and  bedding,  fancying 
that  I  had  jumped  into  it  for  shelter.  This  was  the  reason  why  I 
gave  them  all  in  charge,  feeling  conscious  they  were  all  accessaries. 
When  I  presented  myself  in  the  cabin  fro  n  which  I  had  just  retreated, 

I  saw  F striking  A.  N with  my  sword,  I  took  the  weapon 

out  of  his  hand  :  there  were  three  pistols  lying  in  the  stern  windows, 
loaded   with  blank  cartridges ;    they  were  discharged  in  the  fray.     I 

asked   the    man   N how    he    came    to    be    there;  he  said  that 

D desired    him  to  follow  him  aft.       D called  him  a  

liar.      I  asked  them  all,    and   they  ^.11  said  that  it  was  D who 

desired  them.     I  then  could  clearly  discern  that  D was  the  author 

of  this  most  treacherous  piece  of  villany.     He  was  the  woman  B 's 

chief  bully;  he  was  the  greatest  blackguard  that  ever  trod  a  ship's 
plank,  and  a  decided  coward :  he  had  professed  to  have  been  led  into 
the  first  plot  by  his  shipmates,  and  he  now  became  the  principal  leader 
in  the  last,  thinking  to  murder  me  under  the  vilest  disguise.  So  long 
as  I  had  kept  the  powder  exposed  and  threatened  to  blow  them  up, 
they  were  kept  more  in  check.  They  stated  to  the  magistrate,  on 
oath,  that  I  sent  for  them,  ordered  them  on  their  knees,  and  began  to 

fire  away  and  cut  them  severely  with  my  sword :  made  J.  M kneel 

down  till  I  took  a  deadly  aim,  and  discharged  the  contents  of  the 
weapon  through  the  man's  leg,  and  while  I  was  taking  the  aim  my 
hand  dropped,  which  caused  the  shot  to  lodge  in  that  part  of  the  body. 

J.  B and  J.  A were  the  only  men  who  spoke  near  the  truth  ; 

the  persuasions  of  those  who  were  thirsting  after  my  blood  had  no 
impression  on  them.  I  never  saw  these  two  men  in  arms  against  my 
person,  therefore  it  was  very  trivial  what  they  had  to  say :  'tis  true 
that  they  struck  when  the  others  did — I  mean  in  refusing  to  do  duty : 
they  also  asserted  that  the  crew  would  have  taken  my  life,  were  it  not 
for  the  resistance  I  made  in  defending  myself.  There  was  every  allow- 
ance shown  to  these  two  individuals,  because  their  own  lives  were  in 
absolute  danger  if  they  opposed  the  dispositions  of  their  fellow  com- 
panions. They  both  called  on  my  family,  and  told  them  that  I  was  as 
good  a  master  as  ever  they  sailed  with.  I  lost  two  sails  the  same  night, 
the  evening  of  the  7th.  On  the  8th,  at  4  p.m.,  I  gave  orders  to  tack 
ship ;  I  was  getting  close  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  shoal  ;  she  missed 
stays,  and  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  wear  her  :  I  called  out  to 
the  crew  to  lay  aft,  and  stand  by  to  round-in  the  after-braces  ;  none 
of  them  would  obey  me,  they  got  all  stuck  together.  While  the  ship 
was  drifting  fast  down  to  this  dangerous  shoal,  I  took  hold  of  a  broom- 
stick lying  close  by  my  hand,  and  hove  it  amongst  them ;  it  caught 

J.  A over  the  back — I  did  not  intend  it  to  strike  the  man,  he 

being  the  same  person  which  I  have  mentioned  after  sailing  from 
Lambuck :  the  poor  old  fellow  stated  to  the  magistrate  that  I  had 
struck  him  once  in  the  Channel,  but  could  not  find  out  the  date.     On 
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the  9th,  ahout  9  a.m.,  the  Deal  pilot  came  on  board,  the  South  Fore- 
land beaiing  by  compass  N.E.  by  E.  At  2  p.m.  I  brought  the  ship 
to  an  anchor  in  Deal  Rotuls,  and  gave  the  crew  in  charge  of  the 
Revenue  Cutter ;  went  on  shore  in  his  boat  with  the  representative 
of  the  Liverpool  house  and  Lloyd's  agent ;  noted  the  protest,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  connnander  of  the  cutter's  residence,  gave  him  a  minute 
account  of  the  vexatious  broils,  and  the  miraculous  way  in  whicli  my 
life  and  tlie  ship  were  preserved  :  went  to  the  hotel,  where  I  engaged 
a  London  pilot;  made  arrangements  with  him  for  the  complement  of 
men  to  work  the  ship  to  London;  ordered  some  fresh  beef  to  be  sent 
on  board;  had  a  glass  of  sherry  wine  during  the  time  I  remained 
there;  returned  on  board  accompanied  by  the  Liverpool  agent,  and  found 
the  ship  in  a  disordered  state.  Those  who  were  not  in  restraint  began 
to  annoy  me.  I  told  the  chief  officer  of  the  cutter  to  send  the  people 
where  they  could  not  torment  me,  telling  him  that  I  only  gave  the  men 
in  his  charge,  and  meant  to  retain  my  own  commission  until  the  ship 
was  safely  moored  in  London  :  this  gentleman  spoke  very  feelingly. 

About  10,  the  pilot  got  the  ship  under  weigh,  and  came  to  anchor  at 
2  a.m.  At  4  the  steam- tug  came  alongside,  and  I  bargained  with  him 
to  tow  me  to  London  ;  the  anchor  was  again  hove  up,  and  I  again 
started.  After  passing  the  Nore  my  consignee  boarded  me,  in  another 
steamer  from  London;  congratulated  me  on  my  safe  arrival ;  seemed 
much  grieved  and  showed  signs  of  sympathy ;  inquired  if  the  log  was 
filled  up  in  due  order,  and  made  various  inquiries  about  ship  and 
cargo.  10th,  at  4  p.m.,  came  to  a  single  anchor  off  Gravesead,  the 
river  pilot  then  took  charge  of  the  ship.  At  9  30,  weighed  and  pro- 
ceeded— at  1 1  30,  entered  the  West  India  Import  Dock.  On  the  11th, 
at  8  a.m.,  I  started  for  the  city,  and  noted  the  protest  a  second  time. 
About  1  p.m.,  I  ai>peared  at  the  police  office,  from  thence  I  went  to 
my  lodgings^-could  not  shut  my  eyes  ;  in  the  morning  medical  aid  was 
sent  for ;  this  gentleman  asked  me  how  long  I  had  been  without  sleep, 
and  if  I  felt  pains  in  my  head  ;  I  told  him  that  I  felt  no  pain  but 
rather  a  pleasant  sensation,  till  I  laid  my  head  down  ;  it  then  had  quite 
a  different  effect  upon  my  nerves,  which  made  me  start  the  same  as  if 
something  had  struck  me  at  the  heart :  he  administered  large  doses  of 
laudanum,  but  it  did  little  or  no  good.  On  the  15th  I  was  taken  into 
custody,  charged  with  wilful  murder,  and  sent  to  Westminster  prison. 
I  now  saw  myself  ovenvhelmed  with  everything  calculated  to  degrade 
human  nature — sunk  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  misery.  I  tried  to  make 
away  with  my  life,  but  I  was  too  sharply  looked  after,  the  watch  came 
to  my  cell  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  day  after  I  was  carried  into 
the  infirmary,  placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Lavies,  the  medical 
gentleman  of  the  House  of  Correction  ;  a  man  possessing  a  large  heart 
glowing  with  the  great  soul  of  humanity  :  here  I  became  insensible 
for  a  day  or  two  ;  he  also  administered  laudanum  ;  he  gave  his  evidence 
to  the  magistrate  in  these  words — "  I  attended  the  captain  when  he 
came  to  prison,  and  found  an  apparently  punctured  wound  in  the  back 
part  of  the  right  leg ;  it  was  healing,  but  inflammation  had  set  in, 
which  afterwards  became  extensive — it  extended  round  the  wound ; 
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there  was  extensive  suppuration  affecting  the  wliole  leg  and  thigh  :  he 
has  been  very  ill — I  suspect  there  was  a  had  habit  of  body,  and  there 
was  besides  rauch  depression;  there  was  no  sign  of  delirium  tremens, 
Tier  any  symptom  to  show  tluU  he  had  been  recently  addicted  (o 
drinking.''     This  was  on  the  day  of  my  final  examination,  when  I  was 

committed  for  trial  for  the  murder  of  W.  R ,   T.  R— ,  and  W. 

M ;  also,  for  feloniously  cutting  and  wounding  S.   C ,  and 

several  others  of  the  ship's  company.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  found 
it  much  easier  to  punish  the  innocent,  instead  of  taking  measures  to 
reward  the  perpetrators  of  that  fearful  catastrophe  in  proportion  to 
their  merits. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1846,  I  was  tried,  without  having  a  soul  to 
rebut  the  corrupt  evidence  adduced  against  me.  The  judge,  in  sum- 
ming up,  addressed  the  jury  in  these  words:  "I  don't  know  what  to 

make  of  this  evidence;  the  only  one  we  can  depend  upon  is  S , 

and  I  shall  read  his  over  again."  The  jury  then  retired ;  and, 
after  some  deliberation,  returned  their  verdict,  "  Not  guilty,  on  the 
ground  that  the  prisoner  was  then  in  a  state  of  insanity."  I  was 
removed  from  the  bar,  without  anything  being  said  to  me  by  the 
Court.  On  the  23rd  I  was  conveyed  to  this  institution  (Bethlem 
Hospital),  where  I  have  been  pronounced  perfectly  sane  by  the  physi- 
cians ;  and  I  consider  my  imprisonment  as  a  gross  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject — a  right  which  I  have  not  forfeited.  I  was  tried 
by  an  impartial  judge  and  jury,  who  acquitted  me  on  the  ground  of 
temporary  insanity,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  as  much  prejudiced 
against  me  as  the  public.  They  were  called  upon  to  decide  my  fate; 
and  ought  to  be  the  proper  persons  to  determine  it,  as  it  was  left 
to  their  decision.  If  I  am  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  my  verdict, 
I  implore  of  the  nation  to  have  my  trial  over  again,  and  let  me  have 
the  right  of  the  law.  I  am  not  a  murderer — I  never  assassinated 
my  fellow  man.  The  violence  which  I  committed  was  in  defence  of 
my  life,  and  the  property  I  had  in  charge;  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  God,  and  the  first  law  of  nature.  But  although  I  was  driven 
to  a  state  of  madness  and  desperation  by  my  crew,  I  thank  Qod  that 
I  am  not  an  assassin. 

I  was  not  only  considered  a  steady  man,  but  moreover  a  temperate 
person,  and  an  enemy  to  those  who  were  addicted  to  drinking.  I 
was  also  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  superior  seamanship,  by  all  ships' 
captains  and  ship-owners  whom  I  served,  and  a  thorough  officer  by 
all  the  seamen  that  sailed  with  me.  I  navigated  that  ship  through 
the  most  intricate  navigation  in  the  world;  run  day  and  night  without 
fear,  and  nothing  happened  of  the  slightest  description.  Always  made 
the  best  of  landfalls  to  a  mile ;  went  entirely  by  my  observations  of 
the  heavenly  bodies;  never  made  computations  from  dead  reckoning; 
never  hove  the  log  from  the  beginning  of  a  voyage  to  the  end.  I 
had  many  years'  practice,  and  was  thought  to  be  an  expert  lunarian, 
when  I  was  chief  officer  of  a  ship.  'Tis  true  that  my  chronometers 
altered  their  rate;  but  this  is  no  criterion  to  show  that  I  was  deficient 
in  the  art  and    science  of  navigation.     I  was  taught  the  theory  of 
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navigation  in  one  of  the  first  academies  in  Edinburgh,  where  I  like- 
Mise  obtained  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  geometry,  and  nautical 
astronomy;  was  considered  to  have  made  great  progress  during  my 
study,  and  passed  muster  as  one  well  grounded  in  its  first  principles, 
from  my  former  acquired  knowledge.  I  never  flogged  man  or  boy; 
never  witnessed  such  a  thing  in  all  my  life;  so  disgusting  and  revolt- 
ing has  it  always  appeared  to  my  feelings. 

If  I  had  been  killed  and  pitched  overboard,  and  the  ship  retaken, 
I  should  then  have  excited  public  sympathy,  and  been  called  a  martyr. 
But,  having  braved  the  storm,  and,  after  encountering  difficulties  un- 
paralleled, brought  the  ship  and  its  valuable  cargo  safely  to  port,  I 
received,  instead  of  sympathy,  the  indignation  of  the  United  King- 
dom, who  made  no  allowance  for  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was 
placed. 

In  concluding,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  express  my  heartfelt  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Cope,  and  the  two  medical  gentlemen  of  Newgate,  whose 
frankness,  kindness,  and  generosity  during  my  illness,  can  never  be 
forgotten. 

(Signed)         G.  Johnston. 

Appended  to  the  printed  statement  issued  by  Captain  Johnston, 
there  are  many  valuable  testimonials  of  character  from  persons  of 
reputation  and  standing,  written  with  the  view  of  contradicting  evi- 
dence by  which  it  was  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  murders  were  com- 
mitted when  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  But,  though  we  may 
here  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  this  charge  is  successfully  rebutted,  we 
pass  this  question  by,  as  one  beside  the  subject  we  have  before  us. 
■Captain  Johnston  was,  by  a  jury,  declared  to  be  not  guilty,  on  the 
ground  of  insanity;  and,  therefore,  the  only  question  we  have  now  to 
consider  is  his  present  condition  of  mind.  Is  he  now  labouring  under 
mental  disease;  or  is  he  at  this  moment  a  rational  and  responsible 
man  ?  We  have  never  seen  Captain  Johnston,  neither  have  we  had 
other  means  of  forming  an  opinion  of  his  state  of  min<],  beyond  that 
which  is  now  in  possession  of  the  reader.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
very  presumptuous  in  us,  or  any  one  else,  to  attempt  to  give  a  positive 
and  decisive  opinion,  upon  such  evidence.  But  it  is  quite  competent 
for  us  to  say,  that,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  there  is  a  sufficiently 
strong  presumption  of  recovery  to  warrant  an  inquiry  into  his  state. 
From  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  it  appears  to  us  to  have  been  one 
of  ordinary  impulsive  insanity,  which,  it  is  possible,  may  have  been 
but  of  a  limited  and  temporary  character.* 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  predisposition  to  mental  disease;  neither 
is  there  any  proof  of  a  previous  aberration  of  reason,  to  induce  the 
supposition  of  confirmed  insanity.     While,  on  the  other  hand,  from 

*  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  physicians  of  Beihlem  Hospital  have  no 
httitation  in  aajing  that  Captain  Johnitoa  is  not  now  insane, 

VO.  XXI«  o 
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the  long-continued  mental  excitement  he  underwent,  and  the  terror  in 
which  he  was  kept  for  many  months  during  his  homeward  voyage,  it 
is  quite  within  the  range  of  reason  to  believe,  that  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  sudden  and  irresistible  invasion  of  mania,  in  which  state  he  un- 
consciously acted;  but  from  which,  since  the  subsidence  of  the  causes  by 
which  it  was  excited,  he  has  providentially  recovered.  If  this  be  so — 
if  Captain  Johnston  be  now  in  a  sound  condition  of  mind — is  it  not  both 
unjust  and  unnecessary  to  detain  him  as  a  criminal  lunatic,  separating 
him  from  his  family,  and  depriving  him  of  the  opportunity  of  engaging 
in  any  useful  or  profitable  employment  ?  If  he  be  guilty  of  the  mur- 
ders with  which  he  is  charged,  during  a  responsible  state  of  mind,  then 
justice  requires  another  kind  of  punishment.  But  if  he  be  not  guilty, 
the  same  justice  equally  calls  for  his  discharge.  The  only  reason  that 
can  be  assigned  for  his  detention,  is  the  continuation  of  the  disease  which 
led  to  his  criminal  conduct.  This,  however,  should  in  no  case  be  taken 
for  granted;  but  from  time  to  time  the  state  of  every  patient  should  be 
inquired  into,  with  a  view  either  to  his  retention  or  discharge.  We  see  no 
valid  reason  why  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  cases  of  criminal 
insanity,  and  lunatics  confined  in  ordinary  asylums,  or  brought  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  They  all  labour  under  the 
same  affection,  which  manifests  its  presence  in  various  ways :  in  one, 
by  mischievous  tendencies;  in  another,  by  suicidal  symptoms;  and,  in 
a  third,  by  vicious  and  criminal  actions.  And  yet,  while  one  class  of 
lunatics  may  be — on  evidence  of  recovery — discharged  from  confine- 
ment and  from  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, or  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners,  the  other  must 
submit — whether  recovered  or  still  insane — to  a  perpetual  incarceration. 

Surely  if  it  is  not  considered  prudent  to  give  a  criminal  lunatic 
who  may  have  recovered  the  use  of  his  reason  (such  being  the 
fact  iu  the  case  of  Captain  Johnston)  his  unconditional  liberation, 
justice  demands — Christianity  enforces — all  the  benevolent  feelings  of 
the  heart  dictate — the  necessity  of  relaxing  our  present  severe,  harsh, 
and  restricted  system,  and  of  permitting  the  unhappy  prisoner  some 
chance  of  obtaining  his  freedom.  His  liberation  from  confinement  is 
quite  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  law, 
and  with  the  safety  and  security  of  the  public.  Are  we  justified  in 
dashing  the  cup  of  hoi)e  for  ever  from  the  lips  of  our  poor  afflicted 
fellow-creatures,  thus  closely  confined  within  the  dreary  cells  of  Bethlem, 
and  in  the  criminal  wards  of  other  public  asylums  ] 

Having  broached  this  subject,  we  leave  it  now  with  confidence  in 
the  hands  of  a  humane  and  justice-loving  people;  trusting  that,  ere 
long,  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  is  brushing  away  the  dust  of 
ages  from  many  a  cherished  institution,  may  find  its  way  to  the  cells 
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of  Betlilem,  and  cast  a  beam  of  hope  into  the  breasts  of  many  who 
are  languishing  there  in  perpetual  bondage.  From  a  few  words  dropped 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  we  are  led  to  hope  that  the  whole  question  of  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  will  ere  long  engage  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 
Let  the  friends  of  humanity,  then,  not  lose  that  opportunity  to  place 
the  whole  question  of  the  treatment  of  criminal  lunatics  before  Par- 
liament, in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  attention  to  its  claims,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  success  will  follow  the  effort. 


Art.  III.— BETHLEM  HOSPITAL  IN  1852. 

The  late  investigation  into  the  management  of  Bethlem  Hospital  im- 
poses upon  us  a  most  painful  task,  a  most  onerous  duty.  Willingly — 
most  gladly — would  we  close  our  eyes  to  these  sad  and  melancholy 
revelations,  throw  the  pen  aside,  and  drop  the  curtain  upon  the  scene ; 
but  the  time  has  arrived  when,  as  journalists,  we  can  no  longer  postpone 
the  fulfilment  of  an  im|)erious  and  necessary  duty,  however  repugnant 
its  performance  may  be  to  our  own  feelings.  The  professional  and  the 
public  mind  have  been  shocked  by  accusations  of  systematic  cruelties, 
violence,  and  neglect,  in  a  metropolitan  institution,  governed  by  the 
leading  city  magistrates.  The  disclosures  that  have  been  made,  rise 
in  their  enormity,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  governors  of 
Bethlem  had  all  the  advantages  attending  an  historical  experience 
of  many  centuries,  to  warn  them  of  error,  and  to  guide  them  to 
improvement;  ample  funds  to  carry  out  whatever  projects  their 
own  knowledge,  or  the  progress  of  medical  science,  might  suggest, 
with  no  limitations  of  their  power,  no  control  which  could  in  any 
way  embarrass  either  their  deliberations  or  their  acts;  in  short, 
every  possible  facility — every  possible  mean^ — to  enable  them  to 
develop  and  adapt  their  institution  to  the  benevolent  purposes  which 
it  was  implicitly  entrusted  to  them  to  execute.  Experience,  money, 
uncontrolled  authority — nothing  has  been  wanting  to  enable  the  gover- 
nors of  Bethlem  to  make  this  institution  in  reality  that  which  their 
president  vainly  boasted  that  it  was — a  "  model  asylum."  But  how 
different  is  the  truth  !  An  inquiry,  which  we  are  bound  to  consider 
an  impartial  one,  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  has  terminated  in 
convicting  the  officials  and  servants  of  the  asylum,  of  neglect  the  most 
shameful,  of  cruelties  the  most  revolting;  and  in  the  unreserved  con- 
demnation of  the  whole  system  of  government  and  management,  as 
inefficient  and  mischievous  !  Before  the  public  and  the  profession, 
Bethlem  at  this  moment  appears  as  a  foul  blot  upon  the  character  of 
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the  one,  and  a  scandal  to  the  other.  Public  decency  has  been  out- 
raged ;  and  the  reputation  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  most  interesting,  has  been  rudely  shaken.  To  allow  an 
institution  where  such  laxity  and  confusion  have  prevailed  in  the 
government,  and  where  the  patients  have  been  subjected  to  such 
lamentable  treatment,  to  be  represented  as  a  model  asylum,  would 
expose  both  the  national  character  to  the  reproach,  and  our  professional 
intelligence  and  humanity  to  the  contempt,  of  foreign  countries.  It  is 
impossible  to  encounter  the  risk  of  a  censure  so  degrading  and  inju- 
rious. We  cannot,  therefore,  permit  a  false  delicacy  of  feeling,  or  any 
sentiment  of  deference  to  the  position  of  the  authorities  of  Bethlem, 
to  prevent  us  from  giving  such  a  review  of  the  leading  facts  which 
have  been  proved  before  the  Commissioners,  or  from  making  such 
reflections,  as  we  feel  to  be  necessary  to  place  this  painful  subject  in 
the  proper  light,  and  to  avert  unjust  conclusions. 

We  may  premise  a  proposition  which  the  governing  and  official 
authorities  may  possibly  dispute,  but  wliich  the  subsequent  narrative 
will  amply  justify — that  Bethlem  has  never  enjoyed,  among  the 
medical  profession,  or  the  public,  a  very  high  repute  among  the  lunatic 
asylums  of  this  country.  Of  late  years,  when  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  insane,  and  when,  conse- 
quently, the  public  mind  has  gradually  become  better  informed  as  to 
the  possibility  of  treating  lunatics  upon  principles  of  humanity  and 
science,  those  few  persons  who  had  been  prompted  by  benevolence 
or  by  special  circumstances,  to  visit  the  wards  of  Bethlem,  could  not 
but  contrast  what  they  had  there  witnessed,  with  the  admirable  order, 
and  comfort,  and  cheerfulness,  which  they  had  observed  in  other 
asylums.  Eumours  that  many  things  required  a  vigorous  intervention 
from  without,  had  for  some  time  prevailed ;  and  these  rumours  were 
not  impaired  in  force  by  the  well-known  facts — that  Bethlem  enjoyed 
a  special  immunity  from  all  public  inspection ;  and  that  within  its  walls 
were  confined  a  large  proportion  of  so-called  "  criminal  lunatics,**  and 
of  those  individuals  who  were  confined  as  insane,  imder  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1850,  there  occurred  an  event  which,  among 
other  things,  directed  official  attention  to  the  management  of  this 
institution.  The  liistory  of  this  case  is  detailed  in  the  Commissioners' 
report  A  lady  was  admitted  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  discharged 
on  the  27th  of  December,  of  that  year.  Her  sister  on  Her  first  visit 
perceived  that  she  had  a  black  eye ;  on  the  second  visit,  she  had  been 
removed  from  an  upper  storey  into  the  basement  ward — a  place  spe- 
cially appropriated  to  dirty  and  refiractory  patients.  She  com})luined 
of  excessive  cold,  of  having  no  sheets  or  blankets,  and  of  sleeping  on 
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loose  straw;  and  also  of  coarse,  violent,  and  abusive  conduct  from  the 
nurses  under  whom  she  was  placed.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
not  surprising,  that  when  she  was  removed  from  Bcthlem  this  unfor- 
tunate lady's  health  was  seriously  injured.  Her  back  is  described  as 
having  been  a  mass  of  sores ;  she  had  a  large  sore  on  each  hip ;  her 
body  was  emaciated,  and  her  legs  swollen.  A  medical  man  who  saw 
her  after  her  removal  doubted  whether  she  would  live  twenty-four 
hours.  It  was  found  possible,  however,  when  she  had  somewhat 
rallied,  to  take  her  to  the  Northampton  asylum.  On  her  arrival  there, 
Dr.  Nesbitt  verified  the  former  particulars  as  to  her  bodily  condition, 
and  ascertained  that  she  was  also  labouring  under  severe  prolapsus  of 
the  uterus  and  anus ;  and  that  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  calls  of 
nature.  Her  hair  was  matted,  and  entangled,  and  filled  with  vermin. 
Such  was  the  result  of  this  poor  lady's  confinement  for  less  than  three 
months  in  Bethlem.  At  Northampton,  under  judicious  medical  treat- 
ment, kindness,  and  the  requisite  personal  comforts,  she  recovered  her 
mental  and  bodily  health,  and  was  restored  to  her  friends  perfectly  well, 
at  the  expiration  of  between  five  and  six  months. 

The  Commissioners  remark  upon  this  case,  that  although  Miss  A.  M. 
was  in  bad  health,  and  under  medical  treatment  by  Dr.  Monro  and  the 
resident  apothecary.  Dr.  W.  Wood,  there  was  no  record  ilk^eqf  in  the 
case-book  of  the  hospital  / 

Another  case,  that  of  Miss  H.  H.,  if  possible  evincing  a  still  greater 
degree  of  reckless  neglect,  occurred  after  the  foregoing,  and  an  investi- 
gation being  pertinaciously  sought  by  the  father,  the  proper  machinery 
was  at  length  set  in  motion ;  and  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  who, 
under  the  act,  have  no  direct  authority  to  visit  Bethlem,  received  a 
special  order  from  the  Home  Secretary  to  make  the  requisite  inquiry, 
and  to  report  to  him  the  result. 

The  report  which  resulted  from  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners was  presented  to  Sir  George  Grey,  in  February,  1852.  It  was 
held,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  "  confidential."  But,  after  a  time,  it 
was  communicated  to  the  Committee  of  Governors  of  Bethlem.  Hints, 
however,  transpired,  that  the  conduct  of  the  medical  officers  was  seriously 
impeached.  The  medical  officers  became  anxious  to  see  the  evidence 
and  the  report,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  charges  that  liad  been 
mooted.  It  was  held  that  the  report  was  "  confidential,"  and  could  not 
be  communicated  to  them.  On  the  30th  April,  a  letter,  signed  by 
Drs.  Monro,  Sir  A.  Morison,  and  Wood,  was  addressed  to  the  Committee 
of  Bethlem.  It  stated  the  fact,  that  immediate  changes  in  the  medical 
staff  were  in  contemplation.  It  submitted,  that  if  those  changes  had 
been  determined  upon  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  medical  officers  had  a  right  to  be  informed  what  the  report 
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was,  and  what  was  the  evidence  upon  which  it  was  founded.  In  that 
letter,  the  medical  oflScers  "  confidently  challenged  comparison  between 
the  condition  of  Bethlem  Hospital  and  any  similar  institution ;"  and  they 
observed,  that  "  mechanical  restraint  had  been  gradually  diminished, 
and  at  last  altogether  discontinued."  They  received  a  reply,  intimating 
that  the  contemplated  changes  in  the  medical  staff  had  been  determined 
upon  solely  in  consequence  of  the  independent  and  long-antecedent 
conviction  of  the  governors ;  and  that  they  had  no  authority  to  give 
the  physicians  a  copy  of  the  report  and  evidence.  A  period  of  agitation 
followed;  criminations  and  recriminations  ensued;  letters  from  one  or 
two  of  the  medical  officers  were  addressed  to  the  public  journals.  Sir 
Alexander  Morison  directed  his  solicitors  to  apply  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary for  the  report.  The  Home  Secretary  was  inexorable.  Sir  A. 
Morison  then  published  his  grievances  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  daily  papers.  Questions  were  asked  about  the  affair  in  Parliament. 
During  all  this  time,  it  was  presumed  that  the  governors  were  pre- 
paring their  reply.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that 
they  were  industriously  setting  their  house  in  order,  dismissing  impli- 
cated keepers,  and  remodelling  the  medical  staff — of  course,  in  execution 
of  convictions  long  entertained,  and  not  at  all  urged  on  by  recent 
events,  or  the  distinct  recommendations  in  the  Commissioners*  report. 
It  was  no  doubt  sagaciously  resolved,  that  there  should  be  no  hurry  in 
making  their  reply;  public  excitement  might  cool  down  if  a  little  time 
were  gained ;  and  when  their  reply  appeared,  how  much  greater  effect 
it  would  have,  if  the  governors  could  point  to  the  reforms  they  had 
carried  out,  and  the  actual  improved  state  of  the  asylum  !  About 
October  last,  however,  one  of  the  strictly  "  confidential"  copies  of  the 
evidence  and  the  Commissioners'  report,  by  some  mysterious  means  fell 
under  the  cormorant  grasp  of  the  morning  press.*  The  whole  has 
been  remorselessly  published ;  and  so  the  public  has  l)een  prematurely 
put  in  possession  of  the  authentic  details.  The  case  thus  divulged, 
questions  were  made  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  governors,  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Council,  and  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  In  the 
latter  place,  the  president  stated  that  the  reply,  which  he  promised 
should  be  satisfactory,  was  forthcoming;  but  it  was  not  until  the  29th 
November  that  it  was  presented  to  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole.  That,  too, 
b  at  present  "  confidential,"  and  will  probably  not  reach  the  public  eye 
before  the  publication  of  our  journal. 

We  possess,  however,  abundant  materials  for  arriving  at  an  accurate 
judgment  as  to  the  past  management  of  Bethlem,  and  the  measures 

*  The  spirit  and  manly  independence  exhibited  by  the  proprietors  and  editor  of  the 
Dailtf  News,  in  ferretting  out  and  pnblishing  this  erideuce,  entitle  them  to  the  warmest 
thanks  of  every  Christian  and  benevolent  man. 
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required  to  secure  the  proper  treatment  of  the  iumates,  and  the  rights 
of  the  public,  for  the  future,  in  the  lengthened  evidence  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  their  calm  and  comprehensive  report. 
No  impartial  person  can  deny — although,  indeed,  the  late  resident  medical 
officer  has  threatened  indictments  against  some  of  the  witnesses  for 
conspiracy  and  perjury,  a  course,  however,  which  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  has  yet  determined  upon — that  the  conclusions  advanced  in 
that  report  are  amply  substantiated  by  evidence.  In  the  governors' 
defence,  therefore,  we  can  only  look  for  something  in  the  nature  of 
explanations :  possibly  they  may  succeed  in  extenuating  their  own  share 
in  the  particular  transactions  which  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
report;  possibly  they  may  show  that  the  chief  blame  should  be  cast  upon 
the  officers;  but  certainly  we  cannot  entertain  the  hope  that  they  will 
rebut  any  of  the  precise  accusations  established,  or  that  they  will  make 
any  satisfactory  reply. 

The  elaborate  nature  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  (which  we 
print  in  full)  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  with  minuteness 
into  all  the  detail^of  the  investigation.  Such  points  as  we  think  have 
been  dwelt  upon  with  sufficient  clearness  in  that  document,  we  shall 
pass  ovef  lightly,  directing  our  chief  attention  to  those  questions  which 
do  not  come  within  its  scope,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  demand  special 
consideration. 

In  estimating  the  fitness  of  the  government  and  regulations  of  an 
institution  to  accomplish  the  end  sought  to  be  attained,  it  is  essential, 
in  the  first  place,  to  clearly  define  its  objects.  A  prominent  feature  of 
Bethlem  is  the  exclusion  of  all  epileptics,  and  of  all  but  recent,  and 
supposed  curable  cases  of  insanity.  The  effect  of  this  regulation  has 
been,  to  render  the  acute,  or  recent  cases  the  largest  and  most  important 
section  of  the  patients.  There  is  a  second  class,  consisting  of  such  of 
the  first  class  as  have  passed  into  what  is  presumed  to  be  an  incurable 
stage.  A  third  class  is  composed  of  what  are  called  '*  criminal  lunatics," 
and  others  confined  by  order  of  the  Home  Secretary.  Bethlem  is  in 
fact  the  state-asylum.  Such  are  the  classes  of  patients  whose  care  and 
treatment  constitute  the  special  charge  of  the  hospital.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  immediate  object,  it  has  been  held  desirable  to  make  the  hos- 
pital available  for  the  diffusion  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  lunacy.  How  far  are  the  constitution  and  regulations 
adapted  to  accomplish  these  important  purposes  ]  Wherein  have  they 
been  defective  and  calculated  to  defeat  them  ] 

The  government  of  Bethlem  is  confided  to  a  perpetual  body  of 
governors,  chiefly  recruited  by  the  members  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London.  Indeed,  Mr.  Aldennan  Copeland 
remarked,  that  the  Court  of  Aldermen  were  hereditary  governors  of 
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Bethlem.  The  important  oflRce  of  president  falls,  we  believe  by  usage, 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  time  being,  when  a  vacancy  occurs.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  accession  of  goyemors  from  this  source,  the  president,  the 
treasurer,  and  those  who  have  served  the  office  of  stewards,  have  the 
privilege  of  appointing  or  nominating  a  certain  number  of  governors 
annually.  The  president,  who  is  the  chief  ruler  and  governor,  and 
whose  influence  is  paramount,  can  appoint  two  governors  annually.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  might,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  confer  upcm  the  president  an  almost  absolute 
authority.  Out  of  the  general  body  a  general  committee  of  forty-two 
governors  and  the  president  and  treasurer,  are  intrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlem.  This 
committee  is  arranged  into  six  sub-committees — viz.,  one  to  audit  the 
accounts,  one  for  the  country  estate,  one  for  the  conduct  of  the  London 
estate,  one  to  inspect  the  prisons,  one  for  the  House  of  Occupations, 
and  one  which  is  called  the  Bethlem  sub-committee.  It  is  with  the 
last  that  we  are  especially  concerned.  The  general  committee  is  sum- 
moned to  meet  every  month  at  Bridewell  hospital.  The  Bethlem 
fiub-committee  is  summoned  every  week,  and  is  the  only  one  which 
meets  at  Bethlem  hospital.  The  treasurer  is  next  in  rank  and  influence 
to  the  president.  His  powers  are  extensive  and  singularly  anomalous. 
He  is  at  once  an  officer,  with  executive  duties  to  discharge,  and  he 
occupies  the  second  place  among  the  ruling  authorities,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  see  that  the  executive  duties  are  properly  performed.  The  follow- 
ing passages  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  rules  and  orders, 
show  the  nature  of  his  office,  and  his  power  of  control  over  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  hospital.  His  duties  are  "to  superintend  the 
affairs  of  the  hospital,  both  as  to  its  attendants  and  the  details  ;**  to  hire 
at  his  discretion  all  attendants,  nurses,  and  other  servants,  and  to  dis- 
miss them  when  it  shall  appear  to  him  necessary.  "  Directly  he  has  no 
power  to  rescind  any  rules,  but  in  cases  of  emergency  he  takes  upon 
himself  to  do  so."  We  shall  presently  draw  attention  to  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  dictatorial  power.  The  medical  staff 
consists  of  two  physicians,  a  surgeon,  and  an  apothecary  (the  resident 
medical  officer).  The  medical  staff  is  assisted,  or  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, thwarted  and  embarrassed  by  a  steward  and  a  matron,  having  inde- 
pendent and  conflicting  powers.  The  two  physicians  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  making  an  annual  report  of  the  state  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment. One  of  them  is  required  to  attend  at  the  hospital  every  day. 
Each  is  to  visit  every  part  of  the  hospital.  They  are  to  assist  the 
sub-committee  with  their  advice  in  admitting  and  discharging  patients. 
They  are  allowed  to  take  pupib,  and  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
making  the  hospital  available  for  the  puri)oses  of  instruction.     The 
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surgeon  attends  in  strictly  surgical  cases ;  and  has  to  inspect  tlie  bodies 
of  those  who  die  in  the  hospital.  The  apothecary  is  under  the  imme- 
diate control  and  direction  of  the  president,  treasurer,  and  committee, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  due  performance  of  all  the  regulations  of  the 
governors.  He  is  to  examine  and  record  the  state  of  the  male  patients 
on  admission,  and  to  obtain  from  the  matron  similar  reports  of  the 
state  of  the  female  patients.  He  is  to  observe  the  instructions  of  the 
physicians  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  and  in  their  absence  to 
be  responsible  for  the  same.  When  visiting  the  female  side,  he  is  to 
be  always  accompanied  by  the  matron,  or  one  of  the  nurses.  He  has, 
besides  this,  the  medical  charge  of  the  House  of  Occupations,  and  the 
duty  of  dispensing  and  administering  all  medicines.  The  steward  is  to 
report  to  the  treasurer  any  instances  of  neglect  or  misbehaviour  on  the 
part  of  the  attendants.  He  is  to  recommend,  in  conjunction  with  the 
apothecary,  to  the  treasurer,  all  the  male  attendants  to  be  hired.  The 
steward  and  the  matron  have  power  to  give  leave  of  absence  to  the  male 
and  female  attendants  respectively.  The  matron  is  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  president,  treasurer,  and  committee.  She  is  to  keep  books, 
recording  all  the  instances  of  restraint,  or  liberation  from  restraint, 
which  may  take  place  each  day  hy  her  direction.  She  is  to  see  that  the 
female  patients  be  ^taken  care  of;  and  to  take  care  that  the  straw  on 
which  the  unclean  patients  are  laid,  be  changed  when  damp  or  dirty. 
Slie  is  to  take  particular  care  that  such  of  the  female  patients  as  are 
unfit  to  be  at  large,  be  confined  to  their  sleeping  apartments,  and  no  person 
suffered  to  come  to  them  but  in  company  with  a  female  attendant. 

Arrangements  so  contradictory  and  so  opposed  to  what  has  been 
found  necessary  to  the  good  government  of  lunatic  asylums,  could 
bear  no  fruit  but  discord  among  the  officials,  disorder  and  neglect 
among  the  subordinate  attendants.  As  if  to  make  confusion  worse 
confounded,  new  regulations  and  instructions,  contradicting  the  printed 
rules,  were  liable  to  be  issued,  and  the  treasurer  could  dispense  with  all 
rules,  and  could,  by  word  of  mouth,  take  patients  from  the  power  of  the 
medical  officers,  and  hand  them  over  to  a  subordinate,  without  so  much 
aa  mentioni'ng  the  mcUter  to  tfie principals.  Accordingly,  it  is  with  no  sur- 
prise that  we  find  in  the  evidence,  accusations  on  the  part  of  the  governors 
and  treasurer,  against  the  medical  officers;  and  that  it  is  impossible, 
out  of  the  conflicting  statements  made,  to  define  and  limit,  with  any 
degree  of  precision,  the  respective  duties  of  the  officers.  We  think  it 
necessary,  however,  to  trace,  with  what  ]>recision  we  can,  the  position  of 
the  physicians  and  the  apothecary.  Mr.  Johnson  says,  very  importantly, 
**  I  expect  more  from  the  physicians  than  I  get !"  One  of  them  is  there 
about  an  hour  per  day  three  times  a  week  ;  on  Fridays,  when  they 
attend  the  committee,  it  takes  them  two  hours  and  a  hulf.     They  go 
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through  the  galleries :  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  all  the  rooms.  Mr. 
Peter  Northall  Laurie,  au  influential  and  aetive  governor,  says,  "  Dr. 
Monro's  attendance  has  been  made  by  me  the  subject  of  complaint. 

1  am  not  satisfied  with  the  medical  treatment ;  it  is  of  the  most  slovenly 
character.  Until  the  year  1843  there  was  no  report  presented  to  the 
governors.  I  then  drew  up  a  report ;  but  we  found  it  impossible  to 
extort  one  from  the  physicians.  We  have  now  got  the  physicians* 
report  j  I  call  it  a  turnpike-gate  road-list  of  those  who  come  in  and  go 
out;  but  as  to  its  being  ^  valuable  report,  it  is  neither  creditable  to  the 
hospital  nor  of  value."  With  regard  to  tlie  abolition  of  restraint,  Mr. 
N.  Laurie  says,  "  The  physicians  resisted  it,  and  reported  against  it.  At 
last,  however,  I  threatened,  if  they  did  not  do  it  to  the  extent  it  has  been 
reduced  in  other  establishments,  I  would  take  means  of  giving  publicity 
to  that  state  of  things.  I  then  found  it  was  done."  Such  is  the 
account  given  of  the  degree  of  attention  the  physicians  devoted  to  their 
charge.  The  evidence  of  the  same  governor  conveys  the  imputation  of 
a  dereliction  of  duty,  if  possible  still  more  culpable.  Mr.  N.  Laurie 
says,  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between  the  moral  and  medical 
treatment  of  the  patients,  '"I  consider  that  direct  medi<xil  treatment 
forms  but  a  small  portion  of  tJie  treatm^ent  in  a  lunatic  hospital ;  that 

in  the  moral  treatment  must  be  placed  the  greatest  confidence ;  and  ^Ao^ 
ccm  only  be  properly  superintended  by  a  resident  medical  officer ^^   Need 
we  insult  the  understandings  of  our  readers  by  refuting  the  monstrous 
assertion  of  Mr.  Laurie  respecting  "  direct  medical  treatment"?  But  what 
was  the  conduct  of  the  treasurer,  in  reference  to  this,  the  all-essential  part 
of  the  treatment  of  the  patients  ?     He  thus  explains  his  views  of  the 
functions  of  the  resident  medical  officer :  "  His  duty  is  to  go  round  the 
hospital  frequently  to  see  all  the  patients;  not partic\dafrly  to  iiUerfere 
with  their  moral  treatment,  but  to  be  with  them  a  great  deal."  When  called 
upon  to  explain  what  he  calls  the  moral  treatment,  he  defines  it  as  follows: 
"  To  see  that  the  patients  are  properly  employed,  and  take  proper  exercise." 
This,  the  moral  treatment,  the  treasurer  assigned  to  the  matron ;  the  medi- 
cal officer  having  the  power  to  suggest  what  he  might  consider  essential. 
Such  being  the  moral  treatment  of  the  patients,  and  the  provision 
made  for  carrying  it  out,  let  us  see  what  the  medical  treatment  consisted 
of.     The  almost  entire  absence  of  medical  case-books  or  records,  renders 
it  difficult  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  medical  treatment  the  patients  were 
in  the  habit  of  receiving;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  infer  from  that 
circumstance  that  there  was  little  or  no  medical  treatment  to  record. 
Accordingly,  we  find  one  of  the  governors  characterizing  it  as  slovenly 
in  the  extreme.     The  Commissioners  state  in  their  report,  that  the 
physicians  did  little  beyond  assisting  at  the  admission  and  discharge  of 
patients^  except  occasionally^  urescribing  in  serious  cases.    There  cannot, 
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surely,  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  utter  want  of  interest  taken 
in  the  medical  treatment,  than  the  fact  so  argumentatively  insisted  upon 
by  the  Commissioners — viz.,  that  in  this  richly-endowed  royal  hospital, 
containing  upwards  of  400  patients,  there  was  no  infirmary — no  place 
where  the  sick  could  be  received  and  attended  apart  from  the  rest !  But 
for  the  fact  that  an  infirmary  is  now  actually  being  prepared  or  com- 
pleted, we  should  not  have  been  surprised  to  hear  the  governors  and  the 
physicians  contending  that  they  had  gone  on  very  well  without  an  infir- 
mary for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  denying  that  the  patients  had 
ever  sufiered  in  consequence.  We  suppose,  but  for  this  fact,  we  should 
find  them  contending  that  an  infirmary  was  perfectly  unnecessary,  on 
the  plea  urged  by  Dr.  Monro — viz.,  that  "  all  patients  who  are  so  sick 
as  to  require  the  attendance  of  nurses  are  inadmissible ;  and  when  they 
become  sick,  they  are  sent  to  their  relatives.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to 
go  into  the  country,  and  that  is  often  suggested  in  cases  of  consump- 
'  tion."  There  is  one  proposition  here  which  will  hardly  be  disputed.  It 
w  a  great  advantage  for  a  sick  patient  in  Bethlem  to  go  into  the  country, 
or  anywhere  else,  for  escape.  The  case  of  Miss  A.  M.,  who  recovered  on 
being  removed  to  Northampton,  proves  the  advantage  of  going  into  the 
country  in  a  very  decided  manner.  The  same  case  illustrates  another 
singular  characteristic  of  Bethlem  medical  practice.  Miss  A.  M.  was 
suffering  from  severe  prolapsus  uteri,  attended  by  a  profuse  discharge. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  disease  of  this  kind  required  active  medical 
treatment ;  but  although  it  appears  that  she  was  prescribed  for  by  Dr. 
Jklonro,  the  prolapsus,  undoubtedly  the  most  serious  of  her  bodily  ail- 
ments, was  not  reported  to  Dr.  Monro,  and  tJtere/ore  he  was  not  bound 
to  know  anything  about  it.  According  to  the  Bethlem  medical  creed, 
prolapsus  is  an  "  iVi/irmt^y,"  and  should  have  been  reported  to  the 
surgeon/  The  etiquette  of  the  past  century  is  beautifully  preserved. 
But,  in  sober  seriousness,  what  is  the  prospect  of  recovery  for  a  patient 
surrounded  by  such  an  unhappy  complication  of  medical,  surgical,  and 
matronly  advice  as  poor  Miss  M  ]  A  physician  for  her  medical  relief,  a 
surgeon  for  her  "  infirmity,"  a  matron  for  her  "  moral  treatment  and  to 
give  her  clean  straw,"  an  apothecary  to  attend  to  her  when  nobody  else 
did,  and  yet  no  one  responsible  ! 

We  could  not  give  a  complete  representation  of  the  management  of 
the  patients,  without  showing  the  kind  of  treatment  they  are  subjected 
to  from  the  keepers.  We  presume  this  treatment  is  something  distinct 
in  the  mind  of  the  treasurer  from  either  medical  or  moral  treatment. 
The  bedding,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  in  the  back  basements,  devoted  to 
wet  and  dirty  female  patients,  consists  of  loose  straw  placed  in  a  trough, 
and  covered  with  a  blanket.  Upon  this  the  patient  is  laid  in  a  state  of 
complete  nudity.    In  the  instance  already  adverted  to,  that  of  Miss  A.  M., 
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this  treatment  was  proved  to  have  caused  sores  and  excoriations  on 
different  parts  of  the  body.  She  was  habitually  assailed  with  oppro- 
brious epithets  by  the  nurses,  but  over  that,  the  matron  says  she  could 
have  no  control.  The  case  of  Miss  Hyson,  also  referred  to  in  the 
report,  is  still  more  deplorable.  She  died  in  a  few  days  after  her  dis- 
charge from  the  asylum — an  event  accelerated,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
by  the  effects  of  utter  neglect  and  shameful  brutality.  The  very 
questionable  practice  of  fastening  down  reluctant  patients  in  the  restraint- 
chair,  and  forcing  down  food  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  was  com- 
monly resorted  to.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  task  of  dressing  the 
refractory  patients,  it  is  deposed,  that  a  stocking  was  applied  round  their 
throats  and  tightened  after  the  fashion  of  a  tourniquet,  in  order  *'  to 
exhaust  them." 

With  the  exception  of  the  employment  of  the  stomach-pump,  which 
was  the  duty  of  the  apothecary,  we  are  informed  that  governors,  presi- 
dent, treasurer,  matron,  physicians,  resident  medical  officer,  and  matron, 
were  totally  ignorant  of  the  practices  described ;  a  disavowal  not  less 
disgraceful  to  all  than  would  have  been  the  plain  confession  that  such 
things  had  been  done  and  continued  with  their  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation. The' disavowal  of  all  cognizance  of  these  facts  involves  the 
self-accusation  of  the  grossest  neglect  of  duty,  neglect  which  nothing 
can  excuse.  How  can  we  believe  that  the  physicians  complied  with 
that  plain  instruction  in  the  rules,  "  to  visit  every  part  of  the  hospital,'* 
and  at  the  same  time  understand  how  they  could  fail  to  sec  that  female 
patients  were  littered  down  naked  in  straw  ?  We  are  informed,  that 
they  did  not  know  it;  we  are,  consequently,  bound  to  conclude  that 
they  neglected  their  obvious  duty.  But  is  it  credible  that  all  this 
should  have  been  unknown  to  the  apothecary,  who  had  been  seven 
years  resident  in  the  hospital,  and  whose  duty  it  was  daily,  once  or 
oftener,  to  visit  the  wards  ?  If  we  are  compelled  to  accept  testimony 
upon  oath,  what  must  be  the  amount  of  our  astonishment  at  hearing 
so  shameless  a  confession  of  supineness  and  incompetency !  Can  we 
imagine  how  officers  who,  on  their  own  showing,  had  been  so  systema- 
tically remiss  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  have  been  so  long  retained 
in  their  positions?  Can  the  governors  themselves  escape  from  the 
similar  dilemma  of  guilty  knowledge,  or  equally  guilty  ignorance  1 
How  can  they  who  had  industriously  procured  by  legislative  enactment 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  inspection,  excuse  their  own  neglect  1 

But  leaving  to  the  physicians,  the  apothecary,  and  the  governors,  to 
select  the  alternative  they  may  think  the  least  damaging  to  themselves 
in  this  respect,  we  cannot  forbear  making  some  observations  upon  the 
conduct  of  those  concerned  in  reference  to  the  assignment  of  the  moral 
treatment  of  the  female  patients  to  the  matron,  leaving  to  the  apotbe- 
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cary,  the  immcdiftte  representative  of  the  physicians,  the  s'mple  power 
of  "  suggesting  "  to  that  functionary  what  he  might  consider  desirable. 
We  have  before  seeu  that  this  change  was  made  on  the  sole  verbal 
authority  of  the  treasurer,  who  did  not  even  think  it  necessary  to  report 
the  step  he  had  taken  to  the  committee.  But  if  the  treasurer  never 
doubted  the  sufficiency  of  his  own  authority,  is  it  possible  that  it  was  never 
called  in  question  by  the  physicians  whose  province  was  thus  insultingly 
invaded  ?  They,  too,  have  under  the  rules  the  power  of  "  suggesting 
reformation;"  and  we  presume  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  an  appeid 
against  such  a  flagrant  outrage  to  themselves  and  to  us  all.  It  cannot 
be  urged  for  a  moment,  that  the  interference  of  the  treasurer  was  simply 
between  the  apothecary  and  the  matron.  The  female  patients  were  the 
patients  of  the  physicians,  and  the  apothecar}%  not  only  by  usage,  but 
by  the  express  rules  of  the  hospital,  was  their  representative  and 
deputy.  "  He  is  to  observe  the  instructions  of  the  physicians  ;"  "  he 
is  to  report  to  the  physicians  any  alterations  he  may  have  made."  And 
shall  we  be  told,  in  this  instance  too,  that  the  physicians  were  unin- 
formed of  the  change  that  had  been  made  1  When  questioned  upon 
this  point.  Dr.  Monro  asserts,  that  he  did  not  remeniher  having  heard  of 
the  treasurer's  order  upon  this  subject ;  but  he  admits  that  he  was  aware 
that  it  was  the  matron's  practice  to  classify  patients  as  she  thought 
proper.  Surely  the  physicians  must  then  have  remonstrated — have 
protested  indignantly  against  such  a  practice.  They  could  not  supinely 
surrender  the  direct  control  over  their  patients  to  a  matron.  They 
could  not  passively  acquiesce  in  a  measure  insulting  to  themselves, 
degrading  to  their  profession,  and  fraught  with  destruction  to  the 
unhappy  beings  under  their  charge. 

We  have  not  had  access  to  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bethlera  Committee  :  the  terms  in  which  the  protest  of  the  physicians 
was  couched  must  therefore  remain  unknown  to  us.  Nor  are  we 
informed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  committee  replied.  But  it  does 
appear,  from  the  evidence  of  the  treasurer,  that  he  transferred  the  most 
important  part  of  the  treatment  of  the  female  patients  to  the  matron, 
now  more  than  three  years  ago  ;  and  we  have  not  heard  that  any  step 
was  taken  to  restore  the  conduct  of  the  moral  treatment  to  the  physi- 
cians. The  extraordinary  power  conferred  upon  the  matron  in  1849, 
was  still,  by  her  own  account,  exercised  by  her  in  1851;  and  the 
physicians  had  not  resigned. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  conversant  with  the  nature  of  insanity 
will  not  need  to  be  reminded,  that  the  classification,  employment,  and 
amusements  of  lunatics,  and  the  other  influences  embraced  under  the 
term  "moral  treatment,"  constitute  almost  the  entire  duty  of  the 
physician.    What  is  embraced  under  the  Bethlem  definition  of  "  medical 
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treatment "  is  comparatively  unimportant  as  an  agent  of  cure.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  conduct  of  the  moral  treatment  of  the 
insane  demands  a  far  more  j)rofound  scientific  and  practical  skill  in  the 
higher  departments  of  medicine,  than  does  the  mere  administration  of 
the  remedies  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  We  are  well  assured  that  few 
medical  officers  of  our  county  asylums  would  feel  it  consistent  with 
their  personal  respect,  and  still  less  with  their  sense  of  duty  to  their 
patients,  to  retain  their  appointments  under  such  regulations  as  pre- 
vailed at  Bethlem. 

Having  thus  taken  a  summary  view  of  the  recent  condition  of  Beth- 
lem, we  now  think  it  useful  to  draw  attention  to  the  last  occasion  on 
which  it  was  made  the  subject  of  public  in<iuir}'.     The  parallel  will 
suggest  many  striking  and  instructive  reflections.     In  the  year  1815,  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
examining  into  the  condition  of  the  madhouses  in  England.     At  that 
period,  the  inhuman  treatment  to  which  lunatics  were  subjected  in  public 
and  private  asylums  had  roused  the  active  intervention  of  many  benevo- 
lent persons.     An   extensive  inquiry  took   place ;   and   the   state   of 
Bethlem  underwent  a  close  investigation.     The  evidence  taken  upon 
that  occasion  revealed  mismanagement  so   shameful,   and   scenes   so 
revolting,  that  the  public  might  reasonably  have  expected  that  the 
corporation,  with  so  damning  a  record  of  past  misgovemment  before 
them,  would  have  laboured  incessantly  to  obviate  all  occasion  for  future 
animadversion.     Where  so  solemn  a  warning  has  been  disregarded,  the 
natural  conclusion  is,  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
constitution  of  the  governing  body.     In  1814  the  following  account 
was  given  of  a  visit  to  the  women's  galleries : — One  of  the  side-rooms 
contained  about  ten  patients,  each  chained  by  one  arm  or  leg  to  the 
wall.     The    nakedness   of  each  patient  was   covered   by   a   blanket- 
gown  only ;  this  was  the  whole  covering ;  the  feet  even  were  naked. 
Many  unfortunate  women  were  locked  up  in  their  cells  naked,   and 
chained  on  straw,  with  oi^ly  one  blanket  for  a  covering.     In  the  men's 
wing,  six  patients  were  chained  close  to  the  wall;  all  were  naked,  except  as 
to  the  blanket-gown,  and  without  shoes.     The  patients  were  not  classed. 
In  the  men's  wing  were  about  75  patients,  with  two  keepers  and  an 
assistant.     One  man,  Morris,  attracted  particular  attention.     He  had 
been  fastened  by  a  long  chain,  which,  passing  through  a  partition,  enabled 
the  keeper  by  going  into  the  next  cell  to  draw  him  close  to  the  wall  at 
pleasure.     He  was  afterwards  confined  in  the  following  manner :  a  stout 
iron  ring  was  rivetted  round  his  neck,  from  which  a  short  chain  passed 
to  a  ring  made  to  slide  upwards  or  downwards  on  an  upright  massive 
iron  bar,  inserted  into  the  wall ;  round  his  body  a  strong  iron  bar  about 
two  inches  wide  was  rivetted;  on  each  side  the  bar  was  a  circular 
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projection,  which  being  fashioned  to  and  enclosing  each  of  liis  arms, 
pinioned  them  close  to  his  sides.     This  waist-bar  was  secured  by  two 
similar  bars,  which,  passing  over  his  shouhlers,  were  rivetted  to  the 
waist-bar  both  before  and  behind.     The  iron  ring  round  his  neck  was 
connected  to  the  bars  on  his  shoulders  by  a  double  link.     From  each  of 
these  bars  another  short  chain  passed  to  the  ring  on  the  upright  iron 
bar.     He  had   remained  thus  encaged  and  chained  more  than  twelve 
years.     We  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  description  of  the  mode  of 
confinement  of  this  miserable  being,  because  we  conceive  that  so  horrible 
a  picture  must  always  have  been  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  governors, 
and  ought  to  have  served  them  as  a  perpetual  incitement  to  improve- 
ment ;  to  create  a  new  Bedlam,  and  to  efl'ace  the  foul  memory  of  the 
old  from  the  public  mind.     Nor  can   they   have   forgotten  it.     The 
portrait  of  the  unhappy  wretch,  with  his  iron  rings  and  sliding  chains, 
in  his  nakedness  and  his  squalor,  abject  woe  upon  his  countenance, 
holds  a  place  in  the  work  of  Esquirol,  where  it  stands  a  degrading  and 
enduring  stigma  upon  the  asylum  where  such  things  could  be,  and 
upon  the  country  where  they  could  so  long  be  tolerated.     Deriving  his 
information  from  observation  at  Bethlem,  which  he  not  unnaturally 
assumed  to  be  a  fair  representative  of  the  other  asylums  of  the  country, 
Esquirol  recorded  his  opinion  that  chains  were  nowhere  so  much  in 
vogue  as  in  England.    With  regard  to  the  confinement  of  patients,  we 
think  it  instructive  to  draw  attention  to  the  following  circumstances. 
Dr.  Monro  being  questioned  upon  this  subject,  answered  :    "  I  have 
seldom  or  never  been  consulted  upon  this  matter;  I  should  rather  think 
myself  it  might  be  owing  to  the  opinion  of  the  matron  in  respect  to 
the  women,  and  very  likely  the  steward  in  respect  to  the  men,  exercising 
their  authority,  under  the  direction  of  the  apothecary,  I  presume." 

The  medical  treatment  was  on  a  level  with  the  notions  of  restraint. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Haslam  was  the  apothecary,  and  Dr.  Monro,  an  here- 
ditary name  at  Bethlem,  the  sole  physician.  It  was  the  practice  to 
bleed,  purge,  and  vomit  the  patients  periodically.  Like  many  other 
things  at  Bedlam,  this  plan  seems  to  have  been  hereditary.  The 
physician  said  that  had  been  the  pnictice  invariably  for  years,  long  before 
his  time;  it  was  handed  down  to  him  by  his  father;  he  did  not  know 
any  better  practice. 

We  will  not  inflict  upon  our  readers  or  ourselves  the  mental  torture 
of  tracing,  beyond  the  above  authentic  facts,  the  sickening  details  of  the 
evidence  laying  bare  the  practices  in  operation  at  Bethlem  in  1814.  We 
have  to  observe  the  mode  in  which  the  governors  manifested  their  zeal 
in  removing  the  abuses  then  prevailing,  and  the  skill  displayed  in  defend- 
ing their  conduct.  The  Hon.  H.  Grey  Bennet  visited  the  asylum  in 
May,  1815.     The  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the 
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patients  was  most  striking;  uo  man  was  cbaincd  to  the  walls:  on  the 
women's  side,  two  only  were  chained  by  the  hand.  The  hospital  was 
clean  and  sweet ;  but  a  want  of  classitication  appeared  to  be  most  sen- 
sibly felt.  Mr.  William  Smith,  M.P.,  who  had  observed  the  state  of 
Bethlem  prior  to  1814,  on  examining  it  in  May,  1815,  reported  to  the 
same  effect  as  Mr.  Bemiet;  nor  could  he  learn  that  any  other  cause 
existed  for  the  alteration  which  appeared,  but  the  change  of  the  steward 
and  the  matron,  and  *'  the  attention  w/UcJt  Juid  been  excited  by  the  visits 
of  last  year^ 

The  attention  of  parliament  having  been  drawn  to  the  management 
of  Bethlem,  a  select  committee  of  governors  had  met  in  June  1814  to 
consider  the  question  generally,  and  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  Norris. 
Referring,  possibly  for  the  first  time,  to  the  history  of  this  patient,  and 
the  reasons  for  keeping  him  in  the  horrible  condition  described,  they 
found  a  resolution,  bearing  date  June  16th,  1804 — viz.,  "  It  appearing  to 
the  committee  that  James  Norris  is  a  very  violent  and  dangerous 
lunatic,  and  had  several  times  done  mischief  to  the  servants;  ordered 
that  he  be  put  into  the  iron  apparatus  prepared  for  him,  and  approved 
by  Dr.  ^lonro  and  the  committee,  under  the  direction  of  the  medical 
officers."  The  committee  found  that  no  complaint  had  been  made  by 
the  patient,  either  of  pressure  or  pain,  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
confinement.  It  appeared  to  them  to  have  been  rather  a  merciful  and 
humane,  than  a  rigorous  and  severe  imposition.  They  concluded  their 
report  by  representing  their  decided  opinion,  *•  that  no  foundation  what- 
ever existed  for  the  imputation  which  had  been  made,  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  general  management  of  the  hospital,  as  affecting  the 
health,  the  cleanliness,  and  the  comfort  of  the  patients,  was  of  a  nature 
creditable  to  the  governors  and  others  concerned  in  its  administration, 
and  such  as  wovdd  not  suffer  upon  a  comparison  with  any  otJier  institttr- 
tion  of  a  similar  description.^^  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  philanthropic 
and  enlightened  labours  of  Pinel  and  Esquirol  were  known  throughout 
the  world ;  and  when  the  York  Retreat  had,  under  Mr.  Tuke,  given  the 
most  convincing  demonstration  of  the  blessings  attendant  upon  a  system 
more  scientific  and  humane. 

And  now  that  we  have  placed  before  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the 
Bethlem  of  1814,  as  revealed  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  Bethlem  of  1851,  as  revealed  by  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy,  we  are  enabled  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  causes  and 
influences  which  have  perpetuated  the  abuses  that  provoked  the  recent 
inquiry,  and  which  recent  transactions  could  not  alone  supply.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  government  of  this  corporate  institution  has  always 
been  most  excluhive  in  its  character.  They  have  always  rejected  every 
form  of  parliamentary  and  public  inspection.     In  1845  as  in  1814, 
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they  insisted  upon  an  exemption-clause.  They  have,  throughout,  upheld 
the  inconsistent  authority  of  the  treasurer  over  the  medical  officers.  In 
1851  as  in  1814,  the  matron  had  the  power  of  confining  and  liberating  * 
patients.  In  1851  as  in  1814,  the  general  care  of  the  patients  was  left,  to 
a  most  criminal  extent,  to  the  discretion  of  the  attendants.  In  18t>l 
the  treatment  of  the  patients — medical  and  moral — was  as  much  behind 
the  science  and  improved  practice  of  the  day  as  in  1814.  A  blind 
routine  has  been  obstinately  followed  throughout.  Nor  can  we  trace 
the  origin  of  any  improvement  of  importance  to  the  spontaneous  con- 
victions of  the  governors  or  officers.  In  1814  attentive  observers  could 
detect  some  symptoms  of  amelioration  in  the  treatment  of  the  patients, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  attribute  that  ''  to  the  attention  which  had 
been  excited  by  the  visits  of  the  previous  year."  In  1851,  too,  some 
reforms  were  introduced  ;  but  that,  also,  was,  to  use  the  graphic 
expression  of  one  of  the  witne.'sses,  not  until  after  "  things  had  a  little  bit 
of  a  stir."  Experience  had  long  proved  that  a  more  humane  system  of 
treating  the  insane,  by  diminishing  the  use  of  instruments  of  coercion,  was 
more  conducive  to  their  safety  aud  their  cure;  but  the  physicians  could  not 
be  induced  to  adopt  these  innovations  until  threatened  by  Mr.  Northall 
Laurie,  that  he  would  take  means  to  make  such  a  state  of  things  public. 
The  Dr.  Monro  of  1814  was  never  consulted  upon  the  matter  of  restraint; 
he  thought  it  might  be  owing  to  the  matron  in  respect  to  the  women, 
and  very  likely  the  steward  in  respect  of  the  men.  In  1851  we  find 
the  present  physician  of  that  name,  while  admitting  that  his  authority 
as  a  medical  man  is  not  at  all  restricted,  acquiescing  in  the  printed  and 
published  rules  of  the  hospital,  expressly  sanctioning  the  power  of  the 
matron  to  confine,  and  to  liberate,  and  to  distribute  patients  at  her  discre- 
tion !  Experience  had  also  proved  that  the  protection  and  recovery  of  the 
patients  could  not  be  effectually  provided  for  in  a  lunatic  asylum  unless 
by  entrusting  them  to  the  supreme  authority  of  a  resident  medical 
officer;  and  yet  we  see  the  governors  of  Bethlcm  maintaining,  at  a 
large  salary,  two  physicians  to  make  "formal  and  superficial"  visits, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  responsibility  of  the  resident  medical 
officer.  When  we  see  them,  therefore,  appointing  a  resident  physician 
with  the  necessary  authority  in  the  year  1852,  after  the  inquiry  of  the 
commissioners,  we  cannot  place  much  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  their 
conviction,  that  they  had  long  before  seen  the  necessity  of  adopting  this 
measure;  and  we  must  accept  with  some  hesitation  their  assurance  that 
they  liad  formed  the  intention  of  carrying  out  all  the  reforms  that  have 
since  been  forced  upon  them  before  the  period  of  the  inquiry.  We 
think  the  whole  history  of  the  institution  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
that  every  reform  of  importance  has  been  the  result  of  external 
pressure.     The  dose  sequence  of  reforms  upon  occasions  of  public 
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observation,  is  a  fact  that  detracts  considerably  from  the    merit    of 
introducing  them. 

The  commissioners  have  pointedly  called  attention  to  the  characteristic 
feature  of  Bethlem  as  an  asylum,  viz.,  that  it  is  pre-eminently  a  hospital 
for  the  care  of  insanity;  and  the  remarks  they  make  clearly  reveal  their 
opinion,  that  the  construction  and  other  arrangements  of  that  institution 
are  very  ill-calculated  to  promote  that  object.  Viewed  in  reference  to  this 
purpose,  the  defective  arrangements  and  bad  management  prevailing 
throughout  every  department  assume  a  far  more  serious  import  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Need  we  remark  that  a  reoemJt  case  of 
mania  requires  a  far  more  watchful  and  careful  treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  and  the  attendants  than  does  a  chronic  case  of  dementia; 
that  an  error  in  classification,  a  harsh  word,  delay,  or  neglect  in  the 
treatment,  the  appearance  even  of  a  want  of  sympathy  towards  the 
recent  maniac,  may  frustrate  all  hope  of  cure.  If  this  be  so — ^and  what 
physician  of  judgment  and  experience  will  deny  it — in  what  terms  are 
we  to  express  our  condemnation  of  such  a  system  as  that  which  prevailed 
in  Bethlem ;  where,  on  the  male  side,  the  patients  were  subjected  to  the 
most  brutal  violence ;  where,  on  the  female  side,  the  classification,  dis- 
tribution, and  moral  treatment  were  entrusted  to  a  matron ;  and  where, 
on  both  sides,  reigned  disorder  and  neglect  %  Who  can  calculate  the 
amount  of  mischief  that  has  been  thus  inflicted  %  Who  can  estimate  the 
numbers  of  unhappy  beings  in  whom  the  dawning  ray  of  returning 
intellect  has  been  rudely  crushed  and  for  ever  extinguished  ?  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  number  of  those  who  have  been  driven  headlong  down  the  steep 
and  fatal  incline  which  leads  from  the  curable  to  the  incurable  stage,  and 
who  have  been  prematurely  thrust  from  the  upper  wards  into  that  terrible 
basement,  too  surely  and  too  soon  reaching  the  next  and  last  abode  of 
misery — the  incurable  wards — whence  all  hope  has  fled,  where  all  that 
remains  of  the  long-tortured  mind,  is  a  shattered  wreck ! 

There  is  one  defect  in  the  arrangements  of  Bethlem  which  has  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  commissioners,  but  which  we,  remembering  one 
of  the  leading  objects  of  this  Journal,  cannot  suffer  to  pass  over  without 
animadversion.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  usefulness  of 
Bethlem  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
insanity.  The  governors  have,  of  late  years,  professed  a  very  praise- 
worthy desire  to  render  Bethlem  an  efficient  school  for  the  study  of 
mental  diseases.  We  are  compelled  to  say  that  in  this  object,  as  well 
as  in  their  more  immediate  duty  to  the  patients,  the  governors  and 
the  physicians  have  most  lamentably  failed.  This  institution,  which  from 
its  metropolitan  position,  its  ample  resources,  and  the  peculiar  prepon- 
derance of  recent  cases,  offered  pre-eminent  facilities  for  the  most 
successful  investigations  in  mental  pathology,  has  been  barren — literally 
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and  disgracefully  barren^-of  any  valuable  results.  No  records,  no  detail 
of  the  character  and  progress  of  the  cases  under  treatment,  which  are 
worthy  of  a  moment's  attention ;  no  original  contributions  to  psycho- 
logical science,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  long  expe- 
rience of  those  having  the  medical  charge  of  the  asylum ;  no  published 
account  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  insanity  (excepting  a  few  valuable 
papers  contributed  to  this  Journal  by  Mr.  Holmes  Coote),  as  the  result 
of  that  rule  which  assigns  to  the  surgeon  the  duty  of  inspecting  the 
bodies  of  all  the  patients  who  died  in  the  hospital.  Bethlem  has  contri- 
buted nothing  to  the  store  of  medical  knowledge  to  compensate  us  for 
this  oppressive  load  of  odium  and  disgrace. 

With  regard  to  the  provision  made  by  the  governors  for  the  practical 
instruction  of  pupils,  it  strikes  us  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
although  pupils  have  now  for  some  years  been  admitted  to  the  wards, 
the  arrangements  of  the  hospital,  the  gross  neglect  and  ill-treatment  of 
the  patients,  the  absurd  confusion  of  duties  among  the  officers,  the 
defective  appliances  which  have  so  long  constituted  the  normal  condition 
of  Bethlem,  have  not  been  before  revealed  to  the  public.  Are  students 
shown  every  part  of  the  hospital  1  Are  they  conducted  to  the  basement 
wards  1  Have  they  been  shown  how  the  refractory  patients  are  treated 
in  that  dreary  region  1  Have  they  day  by  day  witnessed  delicate 
women  littered  down  like  animals  in  straw,  and  have  their  lips  been 
sealed  1 

We  entertain  a  strong  conviction  that  the  proper  association  of  pupils 
in  the  duties  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  whilst  it  affords  the  most  valuable 
aid  to  the  physician  in  keeping  the  necessary  records,  and  in  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  the  patients,  presents  at  the  same  time  the  most  effec- 
tual security  for  the  zealous  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  physician, 
both  as  regards  his  relations  to  the  patients  and  the  cultivation  of 
science.  The  mere  routine  of  "  walking  the  hospital,"  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  carried  out  at  Bethlem,  and  the  subsequent  monotonous  humdrum 
of  lectures,  venerable  from  their  antiquity,  and  tedious  for  the  same 
reason,  read  to  the  students,  form  a  system  of  instruction  which  falls 
as  far  short  of  the  admirable  practical  teaching  of  a  Baillarger,  as  does 
every  other  department  of  the  hospital  of  the  rapidly  progressing 
improvements  of  the  day.  The  only  effectual  method  of  instruction  is, 
to  introduce  a  limited  number  of  internal  pupils  to  assist  the  resident 
physician  in  his  daily  duties ;  these  internal  pupils,  or  clinical  assistants 
as  they  might  be  called,  should  be  selected  from  the  external  pupils 
after  they  have  been  sufficiently  trained  by  clinical  observation  and 
dinical  lectures.  We  believe  no  arrangement  of  this  kind  has  been 
made;  and  we  greatly  fear  the  governors  have  not  got  the  requisite 
personnel  for  carrying  such  a  system  into  effect. 

H  2 
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The  past  history  of  luuatic  establishments  has  clearly  proved  the 
necessity  of  a  well-ordered  system  of  inspection,  such  as  that  now 
exercised  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  as  the  only  effectual  means 
of  repressing  the  growth  of  abuses,  and  securing  humane  and  efficient 
treatment  to  the  insane.  We  suppose  wc  must  ascribe  it  to  a  feeling 
of  corporate  jealousy,  or  perhaps  to  a  consciousness  of  integrity,  and 
reliance  upon  their  own  zeal,  that  the  authorities  of  Bethlem  have 
always,  at  least  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  investigation,  manifested 
a  determined  reluctance  to  submit  to  that  official  inspection  which  the 
legislature  had  at  different  times  provided  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  lunatic  asylums  of  the  country.  In  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Madhouses,  in  1-15,  it  is  stated  that  the  governors  of  Bethlem  had 
succeeded  in  the  previous  session  in  obtaining  a  clause,  wliile  the  bill 
was  in  the  house,  for  a  partial  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act;  and  that  circumstance  was  stated  by  the  Committee,  as  a  special 
reason  for  directing  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  evidence  relating 
to  that  establishment.  When  the  new  lunacy  acts  of  1845  were  before 
the  house,  some  independent  members,  on  whose  intelligence  the  past 
history  of  Bethlem  had  made  a  deep  impression,  moved  that  the 
exemption  clause  should  be  struck  out.  It  was  struck  otU  accordingly. 
But  the  governors,  obstinately  faithful  to  their  traditional  policy,  out- 
witted the  Commons;  somehow  the  clause  was  restored  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  they  again  succeeded  in  establishing  an  odious  right, 
pregnant,  however,  with  a  terrible  retribution.  Now  smarting  under 
the  sense  of  public  reprobation,  and  perhaps  seeing  at  last  that  many 
of  the  abuses  which  have  disgraced  their  management  have  been  fos- 
tered under  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  secrecy  they  had  clung  to, 
the  opinion  of  the  governors  seems  to  be  undergoing  some  modification. 
Mr.  Northall  Laurie  plainly  admits  to  the  Commissioners  that  "  the 
exemption  of  the  hospital  from  the  official  visitation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners has  not  been  attended  with  advantage."  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
in  his  recent  exposition  of  his  projected  Chancery  reforms,  specially 
referred  to  the  Bethlem  exemption  clause,  as  one  of  the  abuses  it  was 
desirable  to  remove.  We  may  conclude  that  at  last  it  is  doomed.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  governors  or  the  physicians  will  again  be 
entrusted  with  the  confidence  of  the  Government — a  confidence  which 
they  have  signally  abused. 

But,  having  secured  this  exemption  from  external  control,  we  may 
njiturally  inquire  what  internal  arrangements  the  governors  and  the 
physicians  had  made  to  secure  the  ends  which  the  official  visitation  of 
the  Commissioners  was  designed  to  accomplish.  There  were  two 
great  objects  which  it  was  sought  to  attain : — 1st,  Due  care  of  and 
attention  to  the  comfort  and  cure  of  the  patients.     2nd,  A  satisfactory 
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guarantee  that  the  public  liberty  should  be  respected.  On  perusing 
the  evidence,  on  searching  the  printed  regulations  of  the  hospital,  we 
unhesitatingly  affirm,  that  we  find  no  provision  in  which  the  slightest 
confidence  can  be  placed.  The  Commissioners  in  their  report  specially 
observe,  that  the  physicians  never  visited  the  hospital  at  night;  nor 
did  the  treasurer,  nor  the  committee.  The  visits  of  the  physicians 
were  of  so  "  formal  and  superficial"  a  character,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  the  patients  could  have  derived  from  them  any  valuable 
assistance  towards  their  cure,  or  any  security  that  they  should  not  be 
improperly  detained.  The  regulations  of  the  hospital  were  such — 
regulations  for  which  the  governors  are  responsible — that  the  prospect 
of  hearing  the  free  complaints  of  patients  of  any  ill-usage  they  might 
have  received  was  hopeless.  On  the  female  side,  no  one — not  even  the 
apothecary — was  permitted  to  visit  the  wards,  unless  in  company  with 
the  matron  or  an  attendant.  There  a{)pears  to  have  been  no  one 
specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  receiving  complaints ;  and,  for  aught 
we  learn,  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  accident,  whether  persons  who  had 
recovered  their  reason  obtained  their  discharge.  If  they  did  so,  it  was 
scarcely  owing  to  the  personal  inquiry  of  the  medical  officers;  a  "formal 
and  superficial**  attendance  could  not  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  not  owing  to  any  inspection  of  the  Committee ;  they  may  have 
walked  round  the  wards  once  or  twice  a  month,  when  everything  was 
prepared  for  their  reception;  and  sometimes  the  treasurer,  in  his  own 
proj>er  person,  represented  the  whole  committee.  And  this  was  the 
treasurer*s  notion  of  his  duties  in  this  respect.  He  never  saw  a  patient 
without  the  attendant  being  present ;  he  "  did  not  expect  he  should 
hear  more  complaints  if  he  were  by  himself;  he  made  no  inquiries 
specially  of  the  patients;  he  heard  everything  the  attendants  were  dis- 
posed to  say." 

The  impression,  the  most  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  a  patient — 
the  most  fatal  to  any  hope  of  obtaining  his  confidence,  and  of  promoting 
his  cure,  is  the  feeling  on  his  part,  that  there  is  no  adequate  protection 
for  him  against  ill-treatment  from  the  attendants,  and  no  security 
against  improper  detention.  Such  a  position  is  destructive  of  all 
cordial  feeling  between  the  physician  and  the  patient.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  many  inmates  of  Bethlem  have  felt,  and  felt  keenly,  this 
absence  of  any  independent  authority,  to  whom  they  could  open  their 
grievances;  and  this  feeling,  but  too  well  grounded,  has  necessarily 
been  a  constant  source  of  irritation  and  despondency. 

We  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  case  is  made  out  for 
placing  Bethlem  under  some  more  stringent  system  of  external  super- 
vision. 

The  recollection  that  the  inquiry  into  the  management  of  Bethlem 
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cannot  well  stop  with  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  but 
that  some  further  investigation  is  in  all  probability  impending,  which 
will  terminate  in  the  remodelling  of  this  institution  by  a  higher  power, 
renders  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  late  alterations 
made  by  the  governors  a  much  less  important  question  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been.  But  we  cannot  help  observing,  that,  with  all 
their  experience  of  past  errors,  the  governors  have  not  yet  made  known 
to  the  public  what  measures  they  may  have  determined  upon,  to 
replace  the  hitherto  repudiated  official  inspection  of  their  asylum.  We 
have  been  told  by  the  president,  with  no  small  ostentation,  that  they  have 
recently  appointed  a  resident  superintendent-physician  of  "  great  expe- 
rience ;"  and  we  are  assured  that,  under  the  care  of  that  gentleman,  Beth- 
lem  will  be  looked  upon  by  foreigners  as  a  "  model  asylum."  Had  the 
worthy  alderman  informed  the  court  of  the  gentleman's  age,  he  would 
have  added  immensely  to  their  respect  for  his  "  great  experience,"  by 
exciting  their  wonder  at  the  incredible  activity  and  grasp  of  mind 
which  could  accumulate  experience  without  the  usual  sacrifice  to  inexor- 
able Time.  He  did  not,  of  course,  think  it  necessary  to  remark,  that, 
lacking  the  stamp  of  corporate  affinity,  the  eminent  qualifications  and 
European  reputations  of  other  candidates  failed  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  governors. 

Admitting,  as  we  do,  the  weight  of  the  experience  the  governors  have 
acquired  from  their  hereditary  connexion  with  Bethlem ;  believing  in 
the  frequency  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  insanity,  and  other 
forms  of  folly ;  recognising  the  fact  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
corporate  rights,  and  possibly  of  corporate  virtues,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether  the  highest  amount  of  eligibility  for  the  office 
of  physician  to  their  asylum  could  be  transmitted  unbroken  through 
three  generations ;  and  still  more  do  we  call  in  question  whether  civic 
magnates  can  transmit  to  their  posterity,  along  with  those  virtues  and 
talents  of  a  specially  civic  character,  any  special  aptitude  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  medical  science,  or  the  smallest  tittle  of  ready-made  expe- 
rience. And,  if  not  acquired  by  inheritance,  where  was  the  "great 
experience"  of  the  new  resident-superintendent  obtained  ?  Reckoning 
from  the  cradle,  it  is  an  experience  of  less  than  thirty  years. 

Yet,  undoubtedly,  the  governors  have  given  one  very  undeniable 
practical  proof  of  the  unlimited  faith  they  repose  in  the  "  great  expe- 
rience" and  extraordinary  capacity  of  their  prot6g6.  In  the  ardour 
of  their  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  abuses,  they  have  heaped  upon 
him  work  without  stint  and  without  measure.  So  large  are  his 
duties,  that  we  cannot  hope,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  give  them  in 
outline ;  but  we  may  convey  some  faint  idea  of  their  extent,  by  stating 
that  his  instructions  occupy  twelve  pages  of  type.      The  committee 
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who  sanctioned  these  instructions  must  have  been  sadly  oblivious  of 
recent  experience.  Did  they  not  recollect  that  Dr.  Wood  excused  the 
charge  of  neglect  alleged  against  himself,  by  pleading  that  he  was  taxed 
beyond  his  po>^ers  1  and  that  the  Commissioners  admitted  that  there 
was  some  justice  in  the  plea  ?  Should  not  this  example  have  warned 
them  of  the  danger  of  a  similar  result  1 

But  we  are  to  have  a  triumphant  reply. 

The  Court  Circular  informs  us,  that  the  president  and  treasurer  have 
presented  their  reply  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Home 
Secretary ;  and  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Sir  Kobert  Inglis,  that  after 
having  read  that  reply  he  should  submit  to  the  house  the  course  he 
should  recommend  to  be  taken.  It  is  not,  therefore,  probable  that  we 
shall  be  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  governor's  defence  before  going 
to  press.  But  we  are  not  altogether  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  line 
of  defence  will  be  adopted.  The  president,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Court  of  Aldermen,  characterized  by  remarkable  caution  and  reserve, 
complained  that  the  investigation  of  the  Commissioners  was  ex-parte  ; 
and  that  the  governors  had  no  opportunity  of  being  present,  or  of 
cross-examining  the  witnesses.  The  governors  will  also  probably 
expatiate  upon  their  anxious  solicitude  to  fulfil  the  great  trusts  com- 
mitted to  their  charge;  they  will  refer  to  the  antiquity  of  their 
institution,  and  the  amount  of  good  it  has  been  the  means  of  effecting : 
they  will  probably  admit  that  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body 
has  some  defects,  but  they  will  take  credit  to  themselves  for  having 
done  their  duty  in  adopting  all  necessary  reforms ;  and  they  will 
endeavour  to  show,  that  while  there  has  been  much  exaggeration  and 
colouring  as  to  the  particular  cases  of  neglect  and  cruelty  brought 
before  the  Commissioners,  the  fault  and  the  responsibility  attaching  to 
those  cases  rest  with  the  medical  officers  and  attendants. 

Now,  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  evidence  justifies  the 
censure  passed  by  the  Commissioners  upon  the  conduct  of  the  medical 
officers;  and  we  may  make,  as  we  do,  a  large  allowance  for  exagge- 
ration, but  still  we  find  it  difficult  to  exonerate  the  governors.  With 
them  lay  the  chief  power,  and  they  must  be  content  to  bear  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  blame. 

We  trust  that,  for  once,  the  governors  will  disregard  traditional 
precedents,  and  that  their  present  defence  will  not,  like  their  former 
one  in  1814,  consist  in  a  justification  of  the  revolting  practices  brought 
then  to  light.  We  trust  that  they  will  not  in  1852  exhibit  the  same 
audacity  as  in  1814,  by  appealing  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  country, 
which  they  then  said  had  for  three  centuries  borne  testimony  to  the 
superior  claims  of  Bethlem  to  public  estimation.     Wc  trust  that  thny 
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will  break  up  the  stereotyped  formula  employed  by  themselves  in  1814, 
asserting  that  nothing  in  Bethlem  "  would  suffer  in  comparison  with 
any  other  institution  of  a  similar  description.'"  The  physicians  have 
adopted  that  in  their  letter  of  the  30th  of  April  last :  the  governors 
must  take  up  a  different  ground,  and  leave  to  these  to  maintain,  as 
best  they  may,  the  burtlien  of  proving  that  "  the  condition  of  Bethlem 
will  challenge  comparison  with  tluU  of  any  similar  institution  /" 

Casting  an  impartial  glance  over  the  past  history  of  Bethlem,  and 
perceiving  what  slender  claims  the  institution  has  made  out  to  the 
regard  of  the  scientific  community,  or  to  the  public  gratitude,  we  enter- 
tain a  less  flattering  opinion  regarding  it.  We  would  wish  to  disabuse 
the  minds  of  the  governors  of  the  fallacy  under  which  they  appear  still 
to  labour ;  whilst  they  have  gone  on,  from  generation  to  generation, 
congratulating  themselves  upon  the  success  attending  their  pertinacious 
adhesion  to  traditional  precedents,  public  opinion  has  been  as  uniformly 
tnmsmitted  in  like  manner  in  the  opposite  channel.  We  find  it 
hard  indeed  to  believe  that  the  usually  sound  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment of  the  public  should  be  recorded  in  favour  of  an  institution 
remarkable  for  hugging  obsolete  forms  and  privileges,  and  which, 
the  better  to  conserve  them,  has  ever  jealously  excluded  all  public 
observation.  The  public  confidence  is  seldom  accorded  to  those  who 
carry  on  their  transactions  in  the  dark. 

And  now  we  think  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  case  of 
Bethlem  stands  out  as  a  monstrous  exception ;  that  the  shameful 
abuses,  the  culpable  neglect  of  duties  by  the  officers,  the  revolting 
cruelties  of  the  attendants,  unheeded  by  or  unknown  to  the  authorities, 
were  the  necessary  and  logical  result  of  the  hereditary  self-perpetuating 
83'stem  of  internal  government,  the  errors  of  which,  like  rank  weeds  in 
noisome  darkness,  have  flourished  unrepressed  under  the  protecting 
shadow  of  the  exemption  clause.  We  hope  and  believe  that  there  is 
not  now  in  England  another  asylum  where  such  disorder,  such  abomi- 
nations as  have  rendered  the  very  name  of  Bethlem  a  synonym  for  all 
that  is  foul,  corrupt,  and  humiliating,  can  be  found. 

A  model  asylum  !  Every  piiysician,  every  Englishman,  will  scorn- 
fully protest  against  such  a  slander  upon  the  national  character.  The 
form  of  government,  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  general,  medical, 
and  moral,  have  long  since  been  repudiated  and  abandoned  by  every 
right-thinking  man.  If  Bethlem  be  indeed  a  "  model  asylum,"  it  is  a 
model  of  the  asylum  of  half  a  century  ago ;  a  warning  model,  set  up, 
like  the  drunken  Helot  before  the  Spartan  youth,  to  strengthen  our 
admiration  of  what  is  good  by  the  hideous  exhibition  of  evil. 

What  steps  the  ministry  will  recommend  to  Parliament  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  matter  we  are  unable  to  determine;  but  we  are  at  liberty 
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to  express  the  unhesitating  conclusion  which  the  past  history  of 
Bethlem  and  recent  events  have  forced  upon  us.  Our  conviction  is, 
that  Bethlem,  as  an  institution  for  the  insane,  is  three  kuridred  aivdjifiy 
years  too  old.  An  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  actual  condition  of 
the  lunatic  asylums  of  this  country  authorizes  us  in  asserting,  that  few 
institutions  whose  origin  dates  even  from  the  beginning  of  this  century 
have  evinced  a  very  cordial  disposition  to  adopt  the  numerous  improve- 
ments of  modern  times.  Worn-out  associations  and  prejudices  cling 
with  a  morbid  tenacity  around  the  older  buildings,  and  where  they 
have  been  dispelled,  it  has  mostly  been  owing  to  favourable  circum- 
stances, which  have  made  way  for  the  introduction  of  some  physician 
whose  education  has  been  acquired,  and  whose  sympathies  have  been 
nurtured,  in  a  freer  and  healthier  atmosphere.  At  the  time  even  of 
erecting  the  new  Bethlem  in  St.  George's  Fields,  the  governors  were 
warned  that  the  site  was  ill-adapted  for  the  purpose ;  they  could  not 
prevail  upon  their  own  medical  officer,  Dr.  Haslam,  to  attest  its 
salubrity.  At  that  period  Bethlem  scarcely  supported  150  patients; 
now  they  surpass  400  in  number.  The  whole  area  does  not  exceed 
eight  acres,  and  the  building  itself  takes  up  a  large  projwrtion  of  that 
limited  space.  Nearly  700  persons  have  within  that  space  to  seek  the 
occupation,  exercise,  and  recreation  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
health  !  It  would  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  poor  insane,  it  is  a 
debt  due  to  the  humanity  and  enlightenment  of  the  age,  and  it  would 
be  a  lasting  honour  to  the  governors,  to  pull  down  the  present  building. 
The  name  of  Bethlem,  with  its  associations  of  loathing  and  terror, 
should  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  its  ample  funds  should  be  be- 
stowed in  erecting  a  new  state  asylum  in  a  healthier  spot,  under  a  new 
name  and  widely  different  arrangements.  "  Old  Bedlam  "  might  then 
give  birth  to  an  institution  which  we  should  not  be  ashamed  to  submit 
to  the  inquiring  scrutiny  of  some  future  Esquirol,  as  an  honourable  ex- 
ample of  the  humanity  and  of  the  enlightened  science  presiding  over  the 
asylums  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  the  insane  in  the  British  Empire. 


Since  the  above  article  was  in  type,  we  have  been  put  in  possession 
of  "  7%«  Observations  of  the  Governors  upon  tJie  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy  to  tlve  Secretary  of  State  an  Bethlein  Hospital^^  We  are 
anxious  to  give  the  governors  and  the  medical  officers  the  full  benefit  of 
any  reply  they  may  consider  it  necessary  to  make  to  the  serious  charges 
alleged  against  them.  The  *•  Observations,'*  however,  extend  over  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pages,  and  even  abstracting  a  large  amount  of  cor- 
respondence, and  totally  irrelevant  matter,  we  cannot  find  space  for  the 
insertion  of  the  replies  of  the  governor  and  of  the  physicians  in  detail. 
Indeed,  giving  to  these  documents  the  most  careful  consideration,  we 
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do  not  thiuk  it  would  much  promote  the  object  proposed  if  we  were  to 
print  them  entire.  Still  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  make  such  references  to 
the  facts  and  arguments  urged  iu  their  replies  as  may  be  useful  in 
elucidating  the  subject.  The  governors,  in  terms  betraying  considerable 
irritation,  dispute  the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  and  accuse  them 
of  partiality  in  their  conduct  of  the  investigations.*  The  governors 
again  protest  that  the  most  important  charges  rest  upon  evidence  which 
would  be  excluded  from  ordinary  tribunals;  they  assert  that  an  un- 
sparing use  was  made  of  leading  and  suggestive  questions ;  they  com- 
plain that  the  governors  and  other  parties  implicated  were  not  allowed 
to  be  present,  and  that  the  witnesses  could  not  be  cross-examined ;  they 
submit  that  it  was  the  obvious  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  communi- 
cate the  specific  charges  in  the  presence  of  those  who  made  them ;  and 
they  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  commissioners  could  feel  them- 
selves justified  in  arriving  at  any  conclusion  whereon  to  base  a  report 
without  those  explanations  and  answers  a  difierent  course  would  have 
afforded  them.  They  admit,  indeed,  that  the  president  and  governors  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  commissioners  to  make  any  statements  they 
might  wish  to  submit,  but  they  think  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  de- 
cline to  make  "any  statement"  so  long  as  the  governors  were  "unacquainted 
with  the  wishes  of  the  commissioners  and  o/wliat  occurred  before  themy 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  some  justice  in  the  complaint 
of  the  governors.  They  ought  to  have  had  the  opportuuity  of  hearing 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses ;  and  we  think  they  could  take  no  other 
course  than  refuse  to  make  any  statements  to  the  commissioners  in 
ignorance  oftlie  charges  hrov/ght  against  tliem^  or  of  what  had  transpired 
at  the  official  inquiries.  But  we  fear  that  it  is  in  those  technical  objec- 
tions, however  important  in  principle,  that  the  main  strength  of  the 
governors'  reply  consists.  When  they  seek  to  justify  the  past  regula- 
tions and  mismanagement  of  the  hospital,  or  to  rebut  the  specific  charges 
adduced,  they  meet  with  little  success ;  and  they  moreover  involve  them- 
selves in  the  most  palpable  contradictions.  And  although  they  may 
succeed  in  creating  a  belief  that  the  commissioners  did  not  adhere 
rigidly  to  the  usual  forms  of  judicial  inquiries,  the  governors  will  not, 
on  that  account,  be  enabled  to  satisfy  the  public  that  the  evidence  taken 
does  not  bear  out  the  report  based  upon  it.  In  reference  to  one  of 
their  objections, — an  objection  which  they  frequently  recur  to  for  the 
purpose  of  invalidating  the  conclusions  against  them, — the  governors 
should  be  reminded  that  the  testimony  of  persons  wlio  fiave  been  of  un- 
sound mind  is  not  inadmissible  in  courts  of  justice ;  and  that  if  the 

*  Mr.  Johnson,  the  treasurer,  remonstrates  "  against  the  mode  in  which  the 
evidence  was  taken,  as  un-English  in  its  character,  and  at  variance  with  those  consti- 
tutional principles  which  are  respected  and  recognised  in  this  country." 
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commissioners  had  seen  fit,  they  might,  warranted  by  recent  precedents, 
have  gone  further,  and  have  examined  persons  actually  insane.  Of 
course  evidence  of  this  kind  must  be  taken  with  much  circumspection ; 
but  we  think  all  humane  and  judicious  persons  are  agreed  that  if  it  were 
on  all  bccasions  excluded,  we  should  be  deprived  not  only  of  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  of  a  most  effectual  check  against 
oppression.  And  after  all,  that  which  really  concerns  the  public 
is,  whether  the  charges  made  against  the  government  of  Bethlera  are 
so  far  supported  by  trustworthy  evidence,  as  to  show  that  it  could  not, 
safely  or  consistently,  be  left  uncontrolled  in  the  hands  which  have 
hitherto  wielded  it  1 

Entering  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  governors  submit  that  the 
evidence  does  not  bear  out  many  of  tlie  most  important  of  the  conclv^ 
sions  arrived  at  by  the  commissioners.     They  confine  their  attention  to 
the  Jive  cases  reported  upon  by  the  commissioners  ;  and  appear  plainly 
to  intimate  that  five  cases  can  afford  no  satisfactory  grounds  for  con- 
demning the  management  of  an  institutiou  admitting  about  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  patients  annually.     To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that 
if  the  treatment  adopted  at  Bethlem  is  in  accordance  with  certain  rules, 
and  is  part  of  a  system,  the  treatment  experienced  by  five  patients,  or 
even  by  one,  is  amply  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  system  pursued.     But 
the  governors  proceed  to  contend  that  the  charges  arising  out  of  these 
five  cases  are  not  fairly  established.     We  will  follow  them  consecu- 
tively, but  briefly.      In  Miss  A.  M.'s  case  the  main  facts  as  to  the 
deplorable  condition  in  which  she  left  the  hospital  are  quite  untouched 
by  the  governors'  observations — they  rest  indeed  upon  unimpeachable 
testimony — but  they  attempt  to  throw  discredit  upon  her  statement  that 
she  had  no  night-clothing,  and  had  insufficient  bedding.     They  remark : 
"  It  is  not  to  be  credited  that  this  patient  had  not  at  night  tlie  usual  s^ip- 
fly  of  bedding  seen  in  tliese  bed-rooms  every  day.*'     Why  is  it  not  to  be 
credited?     Did  they  ever  visit  the  rooms  a^  night  to  seel    We  submit 
the  following  passage  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  for  1850  : — "  Having  felt  it  our  duty  to  comment 
on  the  objectionable  practice  in  two  other  establishments  of  placing 
sheets  on  certain  straw  beds  during  tite  day,  which  were  removed  at  night, 
we  regret  to  say  that  we  discovered  that  such  a  practice  existed  also  at 
St.  Luke's  witlwut  the  knowledge  eitlwr  of  the  resident  medical  officers  or 
the  visiting  physicians''     The  argument  of  the  governors  of  Bethlem  is 
not,  then,  supported  by  experience,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  com- 
mended for  logical  consistency. 

The  case  of  Miss  H.  H.  is  passed  cursorily  over.  The  governors 
dwell  chiefly  upon  the  want  of  evidence  to  show  that  her  death  was 
the  result  of  ill-treatment  received  in  the  hospital ;  they  refer  to  the 
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evidence  of  Sir  A.  Morison  and  Dr.  Wood,  and  to  the  certificates 
respecting  the  post-mortem  examination  by  Drs.  Taylor  and  Crisp 
and  Mr.  Lawrence.  The  evidence  of  one  of  the  physicians  upon  this 
subject  is  as  follows: — "I  found  several  superficial  bruises  on  difierent 
parts  of  her  body,  and  redness  and  tendency  to  excoriation  about  the 
nates,  none  of  them  at  all  connected  with  the  cause  of  her  death, 
which  was  occasioned  by  general  paralysis.  The  hruisea  I  consider  to 
he  acciderUalf  and  in  no  way  to  be  attributed  to  want  of  care  and  kind- 
9ie8s.'^  The  pathological  acumen  displayed  in  these  conclusions  is  som^ 
what  remarkable,  and  our  professional  readers  would  probably  desire 
to  learn  upon  what  grounds  he  was  enabled,  from  the  inspection 
of  the  sores  and  bruises,  to  decide  that  they  could  in  no  way  be  attri- 
buted to  want  of  care  ?  The  certificate  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  although 
strangely  interpreted  in  a  different  sense  by  the  governors,  can  leave 
no  doubt  whatever  that  poor  Miss  H.  had  suffered  deplorably  from  want 
of  care  and  cleanliness  whilst  in  the  hospital. 

The  third  and  fourth  cases,  those  of  Mrs.  Elinor  \V.  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Elizabeth  W.,  were  referred  to  by  the  Commissioners  as  having  been 
subjected  to  harsh  and  improper  usage  from  the  attendants,  and  that 
they  were  neglected  in  the  hospital.  The  governors  are  at  some  pains 
to  show,  that  the  charge  of  "  mopping  "  the  dirty  patients  rests  upon 
the  sole  evidence  of  Mrs.  Elinor  W.;  we  may  be  excused  from  following 
them  in  this  argument,  because  the  Commissioners  do  not  bring  for- 
ward this  charge  in  their  conclusions.  The  case  of  H.,  in  addition  to 
the  general  charge  of  ill  usage  made  by  the  Commissioners,  involves  the 
imputation,  also  not  referred  to  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners, 
of  using  the  stocking  after  the  manner  of  the  *'  garrotte."  The  gover- 
nors submit,  that  the  evidence  upon  this  point  resting  mainly  upon  one 
witness,  John  Welsh,  a  rejected  attendant,  is  untrustworthy.  We  hope 
it  may  be  so ;  but  the  governors  have  failed  to  submit  anything  to 
convince  the  public  that,  if  such  a  practice  did  not  exist  in  Bethlem, 
there  existed  any  security  to  obviate  that  or  any  like  atrocity  on  the 
part  of  the  attendants.  We  altogether  dissent  from  their  proposition, 
"  that  governed  and  constituted  as  Bethlem  is,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
system  of  unkindness  to  be  practised  there  without  early  detection." 

The  governors,  who  throughout  their  observations  seldom  neglect  an 
opportunity  for  an  interjectional  sarcasm  against  the  Commissioners, 
excuse  themselves  for  not  "  visiting  at  night "  on  the  ground  of  the 
very  sparing  use  of  this  delicate  part  of  their  autliority  by  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves,  who,  the  governors  take  care  to  remark  in  another 
place,  are  paid  for  the  performance  of  their  duties ;  but  in  justice  to 
the  Commissioners  it  should  have  been  stated,  that  they  are  not 
empowered  to  make  night  visitations  to  any  asylum^  unless  they  have 
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before  them  evidence  upon  oath  of  the  existence  of  practices  requiring 
their  immediate  attention. 

With  regard  to  the  want  of  infirmaries,  the  governors  appear  in  a 
rather  singular  position.  They  first  carefully  point  out  how  unneces- 
sary infirmaries  are  in  Bethlem,  where  most  of  the  patients  have  separate 
rooms,  and  then  inform  the  Home  Secretary  that  buildings  for 
new  infirmaries  are  nearly  completed !  Notwithstanding  this  and  many 
other  contradictions  equally  striking,  of  their  own,  they  devote  a  page 
to  a  severe  lecture  to  the  Commissioners  for  their  dulness  in  ignoring 
the  "  broad  and  clear  distinction  between  a  ^physician '  and  a  *  visiting 
physician,'' "  We  have  laboured  with  some  earnestness  to  find  out  in 
what  manner  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners  are  vitiated  by 
this  unpardonable  error ;  but  as  the  governors  have  neglected  to  make 
any  application  of  their  discovery,  we  may  be  excused  for  not  per- 
ceiving its  importance.  We  leave  it  to  the  "  physicians  "  or  "  visiting 
physicians "  to  appreciate  this  chivalrous  vindication  of  their  proper 
professional  titles. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  general  committee  have  not  a  word  to  say 
in  defence  of  the  imperfect  state  of  the  records. 

We  may  most  conveniently  consider  the  remainder  of  the  "  Observa- 
tions "  as  the  individual  replies  of  the  treasurer,  of  the  medical  oflScers, 
and  of  the  matron.  The  treasurer,  our  readers  will  remember,  was 
charged  with  having  injudiciously  invested  the  matron  with  the  power 
of  classifying  the  female  patients,  and  of  regulating  their  employment. 
The  committee,  ^r«f,  deny  that  he  did  so.  They  refer  to  the  rules  to 
show  that  these  are  amongst  the  most  important  duties  of  the  physi- 
cians. The  apothecary  could  only  act  in  the  absence  of  the  physicians ; 
therefore,  we  presume,  the  treasurer,  in  interdicting  the  interference  of 
the  apothecary,  did  not  touch  on  the  province  of  the  physicians  !  But, 
seayndty^  the  treasurer,  "  by  confirming  the  matron  in  her  peculiar  duty 
(which  of  course  embraces  the  duties  referred  to),  secured  an  increase 
of  employment,  and  increased  advantages  to  the  patients.  The 
governors  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  propriety  of  the  course 
the  treasurer  pursued."  After  this  unequivocal  defence  of  the  pro- 
priety of  subjecting  the  moral  treatment  of  the  female  patients  to 
the  care  of  the  matron,  we  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  that 
instruction  to  the  matron  in  the  revised  rules,  which  says,  '*  she  shall 
not  remove  any  patient  or  attendant  from  one  gallery  to  another, 
without  the  authority  of  the  resident  physician."  As  in  the  case  of 
the  infirmary,  they  pertinaciously  justify  the  old  course,  and  straightway 
adopt  the  opposite  ! 

The  reply  of  Dr.  Monro  it  is  difficult  to  characterize.  Instead  of  au 
earnest  vindication  of  his  conduct,  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
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from  one  who  bad  been  charged  with  the  most  serious  neglect  of 
duty,  and  indifference  to  the  claims  of  his  profession,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  felt  that  he  was  wrongfully  accused,  we  are  favoured 
with  a  description  of  the  writer's  heau  ideal  of  the  "mental  phy- 
sician,'* and  some  remarks  upon  the  evidence  in  a  tone  not  to  be  com- 
mended, and  having  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  points  at  issue. 
Dr.  Monro's  estimate  of  the  duty  of  the  physician  is  thus  described  : 
"  to  pay  certain  periodical  visits,  and  to  exercise  a  large  and  super- 
intending control  over  the  medical  treatment  and  general  manage- 
ment of  the  hospital,  and  by  no  means  to  include  the  regulations 
of  details  which  must  attach  to  subaltern  officers.  Indeed,  such 
points  as  these  never  have  constituted  any  part  of  a  physician's  duty. 
The  modem  idea  appears  to  incline  to  that  hard-working  attention  to 
minute  particula/r8  which  has  never  hitherto  characterized  tlie  mental 
physician  exercising  a  high  profession  in  a  liberal  manner;  and  if  the 
duties  of  the  future  medical  officer  are  to  be  so  minute,  and  so  exten- 
sive, and  so  laborious,  he  must  indeed  be  of  a  very  different  grade  and 
calibre  from  all  physicians  who  have  hitherto  exercised  this  high 
calling."  We  cannot,  of  course,  presume  to  attach  any  censure  to  a 
physician  who  stands  upon  such  a  lofty  professional  pedestal.  We 
can  only  regret  that  this  picture  of  the  "  mental  physician "  has 
but  few  admirers  in  this  utilitarian  age.  This  attention  to  "  minute 
particulars"  constitutes  an  important  feature  in  the  psychological 
physician  of  modern  times,  as  compared  with  those  born  and  bred 
amidst  all  the  prejudices  and  obsolete  notions  of  the  last  century. 
What  can  be  done  in  the  successful  treatment  of  insanity  if  the  atten- 
tion to  "  minute  particulars  "  is  not,  in  all  cases,  enforced  ?  But  as 
Dr.  Monro  does  not  disdain  to  throw  himself  upon  the  governors,  we 
will  let  the  governors  answer  him  : — "They  cannot  conceive  how  any 
physician  could  exercise  a  large  control,  or  could  superintend  and  direct 
subordinate  officers,  without  giving  that  amount  of  attention  to  minutiss 
and  details  absolutely  necessary  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  at 
least  all  the  ordinary  proceedings  in  the  institution  under  his  care." 

Dr.  Monro  thinks  he  can  escape  from  the  dilemma  of  having 
acquiesced  in  the  proved  systematic  ill-treatment  of  the  patients,  or 
of  having  neglected  his  duty,  by  such  affectation  as  the  following : — 
"  For  instance,  it  might  be  suggested — Did  you  not  know  that  a 
certain  patient  was  fed  by  the  keepers  with  brimstone  and  treacle  1 
I  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind. — But  do  you  not,  in  your  capacity 
as  physician,  know  that  such  was  the  case  1  Indeed  I  do  not.  Why 
here,  gentlemen,  is  a  medical  officer  of  thirty  years'  standing  who  does 
not  know  whether  it  be  true  that  a  certain  patient  lived  on  brimstone  and 
treacle  1"  It  is  not  thus  that  so  serious  a  charge  should  be  paltered 
witlu 
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With  reference  to  the  defective  reports,  he  thinks  it  sufficient  to  say, 
that  "  they  are,  oflcUe  yearSy  prepared  with  much  care,  and  contain  all 
necessary  information ;"  and  he  has,  iliereforey  just  reason  to  complain 
of  Mr.  Laurie's  evidence. 

Dr.  Monro  does  not  deem  it  beneath  him  to  remind  the  governors 
of  his  long  services  and  hereditary  connexion  with  Bethlem.  "  For 
myself,  after  thirty-six  years  of  unremitting  attendance,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  of  the  institution  and  its  inmates  with  the  deepest 
regard.  Nobody  can  pretend  to  the  same  amount  of  interest — pre- 
ceded, as  I  have  been,  by  several  of  my  immediate  ancestors  through  a 
period  of,  altogether,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years." 

Ilacres 

Hseredem  alterios,  velut  unda  supervenit  undam. 

But  if  Dr.  Monro  fails  himself  to  grapple  with  the  direct  charges 
brought  against  him,  he  displays  considerable  astuteness  in  throwing 
his  burthen  upon  others.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  in  his 
appeal  to  the  governors  to  defend  him,  and  to  admire  the  skill  with 
which  he  makes  them  parties  to  the  charge.  Dr.  Monro  observes — 
"  The  condition  of  Bethlem  Hospital  has  been,  in  fact,  a  subject  of 
encomium  for  years,  as  is  incontrovertibly  verified  by  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  approbation  contained  in  the  written  observations  of  the 
govemora.  These  books  alone  proclaim  the  impression  of  half  the 
world,  and  of  many  of  the  governors  themselves,  and  are  a  clear 
justification  of  the  past.  Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  whatever 
course  the  governors  may  think  it  right  to  adopt  in  other  matters,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  officers  who  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  countenance  and 
approbation  of  the  governors,  must  look  to  them  for  the  defence  and 
vindication  of  their  professional  integrity,  which  can  alone  be  satisfac- 
torily shown  by  some  exi)ress  minute  to  this  effect." 

After  thus  throwing  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  governors, 
the  following  response  seems  a  little  ungracious : — "  The  governors  are 
sorry  thcU  Dr.  Morvro^s  concluding  remarks  prove  the  propriety  of  those 
changes  in  the  medical  staff  tltat  have  recently  been  madeT 

It  is  true  the  committee  have  not  carried  their  changes  so  far  as  to 
altogether  discard  the  physicians,  although  they  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  supersede  them  in  the  exercise  of  all  that  a  physician  usually  deems 
useful  or  honourable.  It  is  thus  that  Dr.  Monro  announces  his  resig- 
nation (not  of  his  office,  but)  to  his  altered  position: — "After  so  very 
long  a  service,  the  sudden  transition  to  new  modes,  involving  (to  say 
the  least)  many  modifications  of  my  own  duties,  is,  of  course,  very 
painful,  and  wholly  unexpected."  If  Dr.  Monro  conceives  himself  to 
be  sacrificed  by  the  governors,  it  is  his  duty  to  himself,  as  well  as  to 
the  profession^  to  resign  at  once  all  connexion  with  the  hospital  ? 
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The  reply  of  Sir  A.  Morison  is  a  more  painstaking  and  satisfactory 
production.  He  enters  minute\y  into  an  examination  of  the  charges 
against  him,  and  shows,  and  not  without  some  success,  that  the  stric- 
tures of  the  Commissioners  upon  the  physicians  for  their  imperfect 
performance  of  their  duty,  do  not  apply  so  much  as  was  alleged  to 
himself.  He  denies  Dr.  Wood's  sta'ement  tJuit  he  ever  did  duty  for 
hirn.  He  says,  that  he  writes  in  his  private  case-book  the  history  of 
every  patient.  He  shows,  that  although  the  patient  Miss  H.  H.  was  in 
his  department,  yet  being  called  out  of  town,  she  was  left  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Monro  and  Dr.  Wood,  and  that  he  only  returned  to  bis 
duty  two  days  before  she  was  removed  from  the  hospital.  We  refer  to 
what  we  have  previously  said  concerning  Sir  A,  Morison*s  certificate 
in  this  case.  There  is  not  much  in  Sir  A.  Morison's  reply  which 
appears  to  call  for  special  comment.  He  discusses  the  matter  in  a 
serious  and  candid  spirit,  and  succeeds  to  a  certain  extent,  as  we 
have  remarked,  in  freeing  himself  from  the  imputation  of  inattention 
to  his  professional  duties.  He  does  not,  however,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  shake  our  conclusion  that  the  constitution  of  the  medical  staff 
loudly  called  for  revision. 

Dr.  Wood,  the  late  apothecary  of  Bcthlem,  is  not  yet  prepared  with 
his  reply.  In  a  letter,  dated  the  6th  of  October,  addressed  to  the 
committee,  "he  thinks  it  right  to  say  that  he  cannot  complete  his 
observations  within  the  time,  and  therefore  begs  the  committee  will 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  make  his  answer  independently  of  their  report." 
As  the  case  of  the  governors  and  the  physicians  is  not  much  mended 
by  their  respective  "  observations,"  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Wood  has 
exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  his  reserve. 

The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Hunt-er  occupy  fifteen  pages.  They  certainly 
evince  considerable  care ;  but  we  think  the  real  defence  of  the  matron 
(if  a  defence  can  be  made)  lies  in  this — that  she  was  acting  in  obedience 
to  the  authorities  of  the  hospital. 

We  find  in  the  "  Observations"  some  elucidation  of  the  motives  which 
led  the  governors  to  remodel  the  institution.  In  a  letter,  replying  to 
an  interpellation  from  the  physicians,  dated  7th  May,  1852,  they 
observe — "  The  appointment  of  a  resident  physician  and  medical  super- 
intendent, which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  committee,  and 
unanimously  confirmed  by  the  last  court,  had  long  been  felt  by  the 

president  and  treasurer,    and    many  governors to  be  a 

necessary  and  desirable  alteration  in  the  system  pursued  at  Bethlem 
Hospital." 

We,  however,  frequently  obtain  a  more  correct  insight  into  actuating 
motives  from  the  less  guarded  expressions  of  individuals  than  from 
more  studied  official  communications.     The  treasurer,  in  answer  to 
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a  letter  from  Dr.  Monro,  had,  ten  days  previously  to  the  foregoing 
statement  of  the  committee,  made  the  following  admission  : — "  Recent 
events  have  rendered  it  imprudent  to  delay  any  longer  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  medical  staff  !'* 

In  conclusion,  we  may — without,  after  our  lengthened  survey,  dwelling 
upon  other  omissions — remark  upon  one  most  important  defect  in  the 
"  observations  of  the  governors.**  They  have  altogether  neglected  to 
state  what  provisions  they  had  made  in  substitution  of  the  official 
inspection  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  which  they  had  rejected. 
They  have  boasted  that  their  exemption  from  this  control  was  a  mark 
of  the  confidence  of  Government  {^^  :  it  certainly  threw  upon  them  a 
most  important  and  undivided  responsibility.  Their  failure  in  this 
imperative  duty  to  the  public  is  alone  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  an  odious  privilege. 

The  "  observations**  of  the  governors  will  certainly  fail  to  convince 
the  world  that  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  was  based 
upon  insufficient  evidence.  They  are  not  conceived  or  put  forward  in 
a  spirit  that  will  gain  them  83Tnpathy;  and  they  will  certainly  not 
meet  with  approbation  on  account  of  their  clearness  or  consistency. 
Like  many  productions  made  up  from  the  contributions  of  different 
individuals,  these  "  observations**  betray  continual  clashings  of  opinion, 
and  an  unsteady  adherence  to  any  particular  line  of  defence.  At  one 
moment  we  find  the  governors  earnestly  defending  their  past  policy, 
and  at  the  next  taking  credit  for  having  reversed  it.  They  seem  ever 
at  a  loss  to  decide  upon  what  ground  to  take  their  stand.  The  state 
of  mind  under  which  the  "observations**  were  composed  might  be  not 
inaptly  illustrated  by  the  following  amended  version  of  an  old  confession 
of  mental  indecision : — 

"  Video  deteriora  proboque,  meliora  sequor." 

We  hope  they  will  continue  faithful  at  least  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
motto. 


Art.  IV.— mind  AND  THE  EMOTIONS.* 

"  Mind  and  the  Emotions,**  is  the  attractive  title  emblazoned  on  the 
cover  of  this  work.  "Mind  and  the  Emotions,  by  an  editor  of  Morgagni 
on  the  SecUs  and  Caivses  of  Disease,'*  was  an  announcement  calculated  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  persons  far  less  devoted  than  ourselves  to  psycho- 

*  "A  Commentary  of  Medical  and  Moral  Life;  or,  Mind  and  the  Emotions  consi- 
dered in  relation  to  Health,  Disease,  and  Religion."  By  \Villiam  Cooke,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S., 
editor  of  "  Morgagni  on  the  Seats  and  Causes  of  Disease,"  with  Notes ;  author  of  "  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs,"  &c.  &c.     London. 
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logical  pursuits.  We  referred  to  its  pages  witli  delight,  but  regret  to 
add  that  we  have  met  with  disappointment.  The  author  treads  the 
beaten  path  of  Millingen,  Moore,  and  other  recent  popular  writers  on 
psychology — wanting,  however,  the  originality  of  one  and  the  learning 
of  the  other.  Even  the  title  of  his  book  is  a  close  paraphrase  upon 
that  of  Dr.  Millingen's  "  The  Passions,  or  Mind  and  Matter  illustrated 
by  Considerations  on  Hereditary  Insanity,"  and  its  contents  in  a  great 
part  carry  out  the  paraphrase,  except  where  the  present  author  reveals 
to  his  readers  the  novel  and  astounding  fact,  that  "  religion  takes  pos- 
session of  the  emotions."  In  this  phraseology,  however,  the  author  is 
original,  for  in  passing  the  various  passions  in  review  (emotions,  we 
should  have  written),  he  commences  his  paragraphs  in  the  above  man- 
ner,  while  his  reasonings  only  show  that  the  emotions  are  influenced 
by  religion,  and  some  of  his  illustrations  partake  of  a  character  which  we 
are  reluctant  to  define.  We  will  not  select  the  most  offensive  of  these, 
but  the  following  will  furnish  the  reader  with  an  idea  of  the  general 
tone  of  the  work.  The  italics  are  our  own.  "  Religion  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  desire  of  the  unhappiness  of  those  we  hate." 

"  An  eeccellent  clergyman  had  heard  reports  concerning  a  Christian 
minister  of  another  communion,  and  had  probably  read  his  publications ; 
there  was  nothing  in  them  derogatory  to  moral  character,  nor  any  essen- 
tial difference  in  doctrinal  opiniony  and  yet  the  good  clergyman  allowed 
a  sentiment  of  strong  dislike  to  arise  within  him.  He  remarked  to  a 
pious  parishioneVy  *  I  should  like  to  join  tlie  Evangdical  Alliance,  but  I 
shall  meet  Mr. ,  whom  I  greatly  hate' Some  time  after- 
wards the  clergyman  again  met  the  same  parishioner,  and  said, '  Well, 

I  joined  the  alliance,  and  there  I  met  Mr. .     I  had  not  been  long  in 

his  company  before  I  perceived  tJiere  was  mvxih  to  admire  in  him,  and 
soon  afterwards  I  could  not  help  loving  him.*  Here  was  the  true 
working  of  Christian  principle,  in  changing  hatred  into  love ;  and  it 
shows  the  advantage  of  communion  among  Christians  who  differ  on 
minor  points,  and  can  conscientiously  retain  their  differences  without 
any  impediment  to  their  profitable  intercourse,"  p.  199.  Has  not  such 
a  transformation  of  feeling  as  the  above  been  often  effected  in  social 
life,  apart  from  "  religion  taking  possession  of  the  desire  of  the  unhap- 
piness of  those  we  hate"  ]  The  feeling  of  desire  is  copiously  illustrated 
in  "  evangelicnl"  phraseology,  from  the  lives  of  Adam,  Habakkak,  Paul, 
Daniel,  and  David ;  of  the  latter  of  whom  we  arc  told  "  David,  the 
sweet  psalmist,  appears  sometimes  as  if  he  were  actuated  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge.  *  God,'  says  he,  *  shall  let  me  see  my  desire  upon  mine 
enemies.*  And,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  he  exultingly  adds,  *  Mine 
eye  also  shall  see  my  desire  upon  mine  enemies,  and  mine  ears  shall 
hear  my  desire  of  the  wicked  that  rise  up  against  me.'     We  cannot 
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wholly  exempt  even  David  from  human  infirmity,  although  we  must 
admit  that  often  when  expressing  himself  as  desirous  that  revenge  may 
prey  on  the  wicked,  he  is  only  uttering  predictions  of  the  evil  that 
will  come  upon  them,"  p.  200. 

It  is  difficult  tp  characterize  the  volume  from  which  the  ahove 
extracts  are  taken.  It  is  neither  a  "  commentary  upon  medical  and 
moral  life,"  in  the  sense  which  these  words  ordinarily  convey,  nor  is  it 
an  original  treatise  on  "mind  and  the  emotions."  After  defining 
"  medical  life"  and  "  moral  life"  in  a  manner  sui  generis,  the  author 
proceeds  to  give  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  himself,  as  illustrating 
"  the  advantages  and  disadvantages"  which  he  has  had  in  reference  to 
a  proper  elucidation  of  "these  momentous  subjects."  Among  the 
advantages  for  a  due  understanding  of  them,  he  especiaUy  enumerates 
"  abiding  in  the  country  long  enough  to  become  familiar  with  things 
that  have  life — domestic  animals,  and  the  wild  animals  of  the  locality ; 
the  reptiles,  and  the  birds;  the  fishes,  and  the  insects;  also  with  fruits, 
vegetableSy  grahis,  grasses,  and  uyHd  flowers,  vnth  underwood,  aiid  with 
trees^^  p.  iv.  The  "disadvantages"  are  only  hinted  at,  they  are  not 
detailed.  Judging  from  the  result,  we  fear  that  the  "  disadvantages 
greatly  preponderated,  and  more  than  counterbalanced  the  "  medical 
and  "  moral"  facts  which  the  author  derived  from  the  "  reptiles,"  and 
"  wild  flowers,"  and  "  underwood"  of  the  country.  As  we  have  written 
above,  we  scarcely  know  how  to  characterize  the  work.  Our  reverence 
for  the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity  makes  us  slow  to  impugn  the 
conduct  of  those  who,  blinded  by  zeal,  use  the  language  and  recite  the 
incidents  of  sacred  writ  with  unconscious  ostentation  and  irreverence. 
The  hypocrite  may  be  denounced;  the  zealot  demands  a  wise  and 
compassionate  sympathy.  Hence  our  embarrassment.  This  book  con- 
sists of  seven  chapters — one  of  "  Introductory  Views,"  and  six  others 
of  a  purely  elementary  character  on  Anatomy  and  Psychology.  The 
introductory  views,  extending  over  thirty-seven  closely-printed  pages, 
have  special  and  exclusive  reference  to  medical  men^  and  yet  t/iey  are 
followed  by  a  cltapter  on  anatomy,  which  might  liave  been  written  by  any 
frequemier  of  a  mechanics  institution.  This  chapter,  embracing  a  brief, 
loose,  and  general  account  of  all  the  more  important  organs  of  the 
human  body,  is  dignified  by  the  title  of  "  The  Material  Instruments  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Action,"  but  no  proof  is  given  that  they  are  the 
instruments  of  such. extensive  results.  The  five  chapters  which  follow 
partake  of  a  like  elementary  character,  but,  as  we  have  shown,  are  laden 
with  scripture  phrases. 

The  introductory  view  "  might  form  a  very  good  penny  pamphlet,  to 
be  distributed  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  It  coutains  a  few  passing 
observations  upon  the  value  of  phsychology  to  a  medical  man  and  the 
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modification  of  religious  feelings  by  temperament ;  but  its  chief  aim  is  to 
show  how  the  religious  feeling  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  medical 
treatment  of  invalids,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  medical  men  should 
themselves  be  religious.  In  the  latter  part,  there  is  much  indirect  self- 
laudation,  and  some  unnecessary  condemnation  of  others.  In  the  first 
part,  the  author,  like  many  other  amiable  enthusiasts,  seizes  upon 
certain  facts  and  arguments  to  uphold  a  dogma,  which  is  wholly  an- 
tagonistic to  other  dogmas  of  equal  value  in  his  esteem.  Thus,  at  page 
18,  we  are  told  of  a  poor  fellow  (who,  while  suffering  from  strangulated 
hernia,  had  positively  refused  to  undergo  an  operation),  that  he  was 
brought  to  consent  to  it  by  "  arguments  derivable  from  religious  respon- 
sibility." He  emphatically  said,  "  I  will  die  rather  than  submit!"  The 
surgeons  and  pupils  were  leaving  the  ward  as  another  surgeon,  remarkable 
for  his  tact,  entered ;  the  case  was  mentioned  to  him,  and  the  writer 
and  a  few  other  students  accompanied  him  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient. 
He  spoke  kindly  to  the  man,  who  said  :  "  They  want  me  to  have  an 
operation  performed,  but  I  had  rather  die."  "Well,  well,  my  good 
fellow,**  said  the  surgeon,  **  I  am  very  sorry  it  is  necessary,  but  have 
you  thought  what  there  is  after  death  ?  there  is  a  judgment,  and  you 
must  give  an  account  of  yourself  to  God.  God  Jias  been  pleased  to  give 
us  ineans  to  use,  and  it  is  our  dvJty  to  use  them;  if  you  refuse  to  use  the 
means  God  has  given,  and  which  loe  think  may  save  your  life,  you  are 
in  a  measure  answerable  for  your  death,  and  must  account  to  God  for 
this  sin  with  your  other  sins."  At  page  20 — a  lady  suffering  from 
cysto-sarcoma — "scornfully  rejects  the  use  of  ether,  previous  to  an 
operation,  and  wins  high  praise  from  our  author  by  her  conduct,  and  for 
having  reached  the  "high  attainment  of  enduring  acute  suffering  of 
body  with  patience.**  Her  case  is  brought  forward  to  illustrate  the 
truth,  that  "  nothing  conduces  so  greatly  to  promote  such  attainments 
as  a  sense  of  the  supporting  hand  of  God.**  These  illustrations  are 
always  dangerously  brought  forward  as  special  proofs  of  divine  inter- 
position and  aid,  for  other  persons,  who  are  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  "  Mind  and  the  Emotions,**  than  the  author  appears  to  be,  could 
furnish  from  the  records  of  Pagamsvi  stronger  proofs  of  triumphant 
disdain  of  physical  suffering,  or  to  use  a  more  orthodox  phrase, 
"  patience  under  suffering,"  than  any  of  those  which  he  has  brought 
forward  as  illustrative  of  "  the  supporting  hand  of  Grod.'*  We  need 
only  briefly  refer  to  the  ecstasy  under  which  the  Hindoo  widows  could 
bear  the  torments  of  flame,  and  many  of  the  devotees  of  Juggernaut, 
and  other  heathen  deities,  tolerate  the  most  painful  lacerations.  The 
fearful  mental  epidemics,  which  have  been  so  graphically  described  by 
Hccker,  will  also  demonstrate  certain  conditions  of  the  emotions  under 
which  individuals  will  bear  an  amount  of  physical  infliction,  to  which 
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the  operations  for  the  removal  of  a  sarcomatous  breast,  so  vauntingly 
introduced,  are  insignificant.  We  deny  not  the  consolations  of  religion, 
but  as  psychologists  we  are  bound  to  recognise  in  the  disregard  of 
physical  suffering  a  certain  condition  of  the  nervous  organism,  which 
can  be  induced  by  the  operation  of  fixed  laws,  apart  from  any  special 
or  immediate  miractUous  power;  and  which  condition  may  be  enforced 
as  potenUaUy  by  the  rdigious  emotions  of  a  devout  Hindoo  or  the  pride 
of  an  Indian  warrior  as  through  the  feelings  which  are  praised,  and 
justly  praised,  in  the  work  before  us.  We  are  jealous,  lest  the  incau- 
tious inferences  of  too  zealous  minds  may  furnish  counter  arguments  for 
the  scoffer.  The  "  faith,  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints'*  needs 
not  the  support  of  such  inferences,  and  is  wholly  independent  of  such 
seeming  miracles.  We  stated,  that  there  was  unfair  condemnation  of 
others.  At  page  33,  we  read — "  A  medical  gentleman,  who  had  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  particularly  to  what  is  termed 
morbid  anatomy,  remarked,  *  I  can  perceive  much  to  admire  in  nature, 
but  cannot  at  all  comprehend  the  subject  of  death.  .  I  cannot  see  why 
people  should  die.*  *'  Had  he  studied  the  Epistles  of  Paul  half  as  much 
as  he  had  studied  the  writings  of  John  Hunter,  or  ever  read  attentively 
1  Cor.  XY.  he  would  have  learned  the  design  God  had  in  the  removal 
of  mankind  by  death  from  time  to  eternity.  This  gentleman's  case  is 
worthy  of  remark.  It  shows  the  possibility  of  having  the  mind  unceas- 
ingly occupied,  through  a  long  succession  of  years  on  subjects  directly 
connected  with  death,  without  any  serious  self-application.*'  This  in- 
ference cannot  fairly  be  deduced  from  the  quoted  expressions.  The 
student  "  of  what  is  termed  morbid  anatomy"  may  not  have  been  able 
to  compreJiend  the  subject  of  death,  philosophically.  He  may  not 
have  been  able  to  detect  the  physical  cause  of  death — or  "  why^  people 
should  die,  and  yet  be  free  from  the  levity,  indifference,  and  folly  with 
which  he  is  charged.  Of  who,  or  what  he  was,  we  know  nothing,  but 
the  quoted  expressions  do  not  justify  the  condemnatory  phrases.  As 
the  paragraph  stands,  it  portrays  a  modest  philosoi)her,  who  thought, 
as  thousands  have  thought   before  him,  and  as  tens  of  thousands  will 

continue  to  think  : 

"  How  tponderful  is  Death  1 
Death  and  hU  brother  Sleep — 
Que,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon 
With  lips  of  lurid  blue; 
I'he  other,  rosy  as  the  mom. 
When  throned  on  Ocean's  wave. 
It  blushes  o'er  the  world : 
Yet  both  80 pasting  wonderful** 

This  anecdote,  and  many  others  of  a  like  character,  together  with 
frequent  intimations  of  the  want  of  religious  conviction  among  medical 
men,  and  many  direct  and  indirect  references  to  the  orthodox  faith  and 
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personal  piety  of  the  author,  prompted  us  to  think  that  the  volume 
before  us  was  one  among  many  popular  treatises,  having  no  higher  aim 
than  that  of  advertising  the  author,  and  we  were  prepared  to  denounce 
it  accordingly.  Further  reflection,  however,  induces  us  to  hope  that,  the 
religious  sentiments  and  scriptural  phrases  which  pervade  the  work,  are 
the  reflex  of  those  which  animate  the  heart  and  fill  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  and  although  we  cannot  state  that  the  book  adds  a  single  new 
truth  to  the  science  of  psychology,  yet  we  may  conscientiously  recom- 
mend its  perusal  to  those  who  have  hitherto  never  reflected  upon  the 
'*  mind  and  the  emotions." 


Original  (ZTommunfcations* 


ON  THE  EPIDEMIC  MENTAL  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

{Translated  from  the  German  by  O.  H.  Cooke,  Esq.) 

We  may  be  allowed,  in  limine,  to  reply  to  any  objections  which  may  be  made 
against  the  application  of  the  word  epidemic  to  diseases  which  are  purely  and 
primarily  mental. 

We  are  too  frequently  compelled  to  use  words  borrowed  from  the  physical 
worl3  for  the  description  of  mental  phenomena ;  to  shrink  from  the  employment 
of  a  new  metaphor,  merely  because  it  does  not  express  an  exact  resemblance. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  in  each  case  we  should  remind  ourselves  that  we  are 
only  using  a  metaphor,  and  that  we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  remember 
what  are  the  chief  points  of  contrast. 

By  neglect  of  this  precaution,  we  may  doubtless  be  misled  by  the  words  we 
use ;  an  error  than  which  none  is  more  common,  but  which  is  not  coniined  to 
the  discussion  of  mental  phenomena. 

In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  probable  that  the  chief  ground  of  hesitation  to 
employ  this  epithet  of  pathological  nomenclature  lies  in  the  fact,  that  in  most 
cases  of  mental  disease  some  consent  of  the  will  is  necessary  to  their  production. 

The  same  objection,  if  it  be  admitted,  would  prohibit  the  employment  of  the 
words  "disease,"  and  the  Hke,  in  reference  to  a  large  number  of  mental 
phenomena,  which  we  regard  as  justly  entitled  to  those  epithets,  and  for  which 
we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  other ;  for  most  ot  them  might  probably 
have  been  prevented  by  a  strong  exercise  of  the  will. 

But  we  cannot,  as  students  of  the  mind  in  its  pathological  aspect,  concede  to 
it  that  freedom  of  the  will  which  those  who  regard  it  from  another  point  of 
view  may  claim  for  it.  Our  constant  experience  shows  us,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  in  bondage  to  all  external  circumstances. 

Of  these  external  influences,  the  most  powerful  is,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
that  of  other  wills,  more  powerful,  either  by  position,  or  number,  or  in  their 
own  energy.  This  susceptibility,  which  we  may  call  the  impulse  to  imitate,  is 
not  at  first  an  impediment  to  the  will.  In  the  infant,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
first  stimulus  to  voluntary  movement.  The  first  actions  to  which  that  name 
can  be  given  are  imitative  of  the  motions  and  articulations  of  those  about  it. 

*'  In  the  further  development  of  the  child,  nature  makes  no  suddeu  strides. 
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There  is  no  abrupt  line  of  demarcation  between  the  earliest  instinctive  uncon- 
scious movements  and  the  dawn  of  ideas,  when  the  impressions  made  through 
the  senses  act  on  the  sensorium. 

"These  ideas  are  necessarily  at  first  obscure  and  undefined.  For  the 
reception  of  sensuous  impressions  there  is  required  a  preparation  of  the  mind, 
which  is  not  yet  present,  and  is  only  slowly  developed.  This  includes  attention, 
companson,  and  judgment. 

"And  there  is  no  other  inlet  for  ideas  than  through  the  nerves  of  sense  and 
sensation.  Spontaneous  ideas  are  impossible  to  man  under  his  existing 
organization. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  children  only  learn  to  see  and  hear  after  a  considerable 
time,  though  the  or^us  of  sight  and  hearing  are  from  the  first  prepared  to 
receive  their  appropnate  impressions. 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  mental  life  of  the  child  at  this  period  is 
far  inferior  to  the  dreaming  state  of  the  adult:  for  tliough  the  suspended  con- 
sciousness of  the  sleeper  is  scarcely  stirred  by  the  thr^  of  ideas  which  flits 
across  the  mind,  and  is  almost  incapable  of  attention  to  them,  yet  these  ideas 
may  be  perfectly  clear  in  themselves,  and  even  orderly;  while  in  the  child,  when 
awake,  they  are  only  dim  figures,  without  order  and  connexion. 

"  The  faculty  of  speech  is,  as  we  know,  acquired  by  imitation  of  the  sounds 
heard.*  The  first  modulated  cries  of  the  infant  are  not  speech,  but  sounds 
without  consciousness  and  significance ;  it  learns  to  imitate  the  sounds  pre- 
sented to  it,  to  show  that  it  has  received  the  impression  they  give.  Gradually 
it  associates  ideas  with  the  words,  to  which  it  then  gives  significance.  It  is 
not  till  a  later  period  that  there  wakes  up  the  higher  faculty  of  recalling  past 
ideas  and  the  power  of  using  words  as  the  organ  of  thought." 

It  is  still  long  before  the  child  can  attain  triat  mental  independence  which  is 
regarded  as  the  characteristic  of  mau ;  the  most  can  hardly  be  said  to  attain 
it  at  all,  but  continue  through  life  dependent  on  circumstances. 

We  constantly  observe,  in  the  amusements  of  children,  that  they  are  most 
absorbed  in  those  which  mimic  the  serious  occupations  of  those  around  them — 
those  of  the  school,  tiic  household,  the  family,  the  shop,  and  the  church, 
fispecially  in  times  of  popular  excitement,  we  fiud  the  general  topic  repeated 
with  perhaps  greater  earnestness,  and  the  most  engrossing  plays  of  the  children 
are  the  military  attack  or  the  parliamentary  debate. 

In  all  this  we  see  nothing  but  what  is  natural ;  we  are  aware  that  it  needs 
guidance  and  restraint,  but  this  is  easily  applied — the  need  of  rest  and  food, 
and  the  quiet  discipline  of  home,  separates  the  most  ardent  playmates,  and 
subdues  the  most  vivid  enthusiasm. 

That  the  faculty  should  be  morbid  in  its  manifestations,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  general  feeling  of  society  should  be  unduly,  or,  at  least,  unusually  excited, 
and  that  either  the  domestic  tia  be  feeble,  or  the  position  of  children  in  society 
misunderstood. 

How  widely  spread,  and  how  morbid  an  excitement  may  seize  the  youthful 
population  under  favouring  influences  is  remarkably  evinced  in  the  children's 
crusade  of  the  thirteeuth  century. 

"  At  this  period,  the  Holy  Land  had  long  been  restored  to  the  sway  of  the 
Saracens  Vexation  for  the  loss,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  the  recovery  of 
this  dearest  possession  of  Christendom  had  spread  with  renewed  earnestness 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  west.  But  the  emissaries  of  Home  found  no  sym- 
pathy among  the  men,  and  not  an  arm  was  raised.  They  would  not  gjive  their 
property  and  lives  a  useless  sacrifice  in  the  repeated  efl^ort  at  an  achievement 
m  which  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  past  century  had  failed. 

*  In  tho^  cases  in  which  the  faculty  of  hearing  is  absent,  speech  is  impossible  till 
the  mind  is  sufficiently  exercised  to  imitate  the  motions  of  the  month  as  obscn^ed  by 
the  eye. 
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"But  the  chfldren's  minds  were  kindled  with  brilliant  dreams  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  of  miraculous  victories  over  the  infidels,  and  it  was  impossible  that 
some  outburst  of  feeling  could  be  long  delayed. 

"  The  first  impulse  was  given  by  Etienne,  a  shepherd-boy  of  Cloies,  near 
Yendome,  who  must  have  possessed  great  address  and  talents.  He  gave  him- 
self out  for  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  who,  he  said,  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
foreign  garb,  had  received  food  at  his  hand;  and  given  him  a  letter  to  the  kin^. 
His  sheep  were  said  to  have  knelt  down  before  him,  to  worship  him,  a  miracle 
which  perhaps  was  hardly  needed  to  encircle  him  with  the  halo  of  sanctity. 
The  shepherd-boys  of  the  neighbourhood  collected  about  him,  and  soon  more 
than  30,000  persons  streamed  together  to  accept  his  revelations,  and  be 
transported  by  his  preaching.  He  wrought  miracles  in  St.  Denys,  the  reports 
of  which  circulated  with  incredible  rapidity  through  France.  All  rendered 
him  homage,  as  the  saint  of  the  day  and  the  messenger  of  God. 

"  The  king,  Philippe  Auguste,  alarmed  at  the  excitement  of  so  formidable  a 
multitude,  forbad  tlie  assemblies,  with  the  sanction  of  the  university  of  Paris. 
He  might  as  well  have  forbidden  an  earthquake.  Every  day  there  started  up 
new  eight  or  ten-year  old  prophets,  who  preached,  worked  miracles,  collected 
troops  of  young  enthusiasts,  and  conducted  them  to  the  holy  Etienne. 

"To  the  inquiries  put  to  these  young  pilgrims  (for  they  were  mostly  clad  in 
pilgrim's  weeds)  whitner  they  were  going,  they  replied,  as  with  one  voice :  *To 
Goid.'  They  went  in  orderly  processions,  headed  with  oriflammes ;  many  carried 
wax  candles,  crosses,  and  censers,  and  they  sang  hymns  without  intermission, 
with  most  intense  devotion,  and  to  new  melodies.  In  these  hymns  they  often 
repeated  the  words  '  Lord,  raise  up  Christendom,  and  give  us  again  the  true 
cross.'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  witnesses  of  a  movement  which  thus 
ingulfed  the  whole  of  the  youthful  population,  have  not  recorded  either  these 
*  hymns  or  the  music  to  which  they  were  sung.  Even  the  few  words  which  have 
been  preserved  have  not  come  down  to  us  in  the  vernacular  dialect. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  thus  many  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  national 
poetry  have  been  lost,  however  overwrought  and  morbid  the  excitement  which 
produced  them.* 

"Many  of  the  parents  partook  of  the  delusion,  and  furnished  their  children 
with  arms  and  armour,  or  clad  them  in  pilgrim's  garb,  and  gave  them  a  staff 
and  wallet  for  their  long  journey.  Some,  wno  were  kept  back  by  force,  wept 
day  and  night,  and  wasted  away  with  fretting,  or  fell  ill  with  nervous  disorders, 
till  they  were  allowed  to  go.  Others  made  light  of  bolts  and  bars,  and  found 
means  to  elude  the  utmost  vigilance  of  their  attendants,  that  they  might  join  the 
representatives  of  the  lioly  Etienne,  and  at  last  behold  that  great  crusade-preacher 
himself.  All  distinction  of  ranks  was  confounded :  the  children  of  counts  and 
barons  fled  equally  with  those  of  burgesses  and  the  lowest  peasants.  The 
richer  parents,  however,  sent  guides  to  accompany  their  children,  many  of  whom 
it  is  probable  were  thus  quietly  rescued. 

"  Within  a  month  from  the  commencement  of  the  commotion,  there  was 
assembled  at  Yendome  an  immense  host  of  boys  armed  and  unarmed,  a  few  of 
them  on  horse,  and  among  them  not  a  few  girls  in  male  attire.  The  total 
number  is  reckoned  at  30,000. 

"  They  all  acknowledged  the  beloved  Etienne  as  their  captain  and  guide  to 
the  Holy  Land,  which  they  purposed  to  rescue  from  the  Saracens.  They  put 
him  in  a  splendid  chariot ;  the  noblest  of  the  youths,  in  splendid  equestrian 
accoutrements,  formed  his  body  guard,  which  indeed  he  needed,  to  restrain 
the  ardour  of  his  followers,  who  blessed  themselves  if  they  could  but  get  a 

*  Three  or  four  years  ago  oue  of  the  Crusaders'  hymns,  with  its  melody,  was  dis- 
covered in  Westphalia.  It  is  characterized  as  far  superior  to  any  other  music  of  that 
age  which  has  descended  to  our  times.  It  will  he  fouud  in  one  of  the  numbers  of 
Evangelictil  Chritieiuiom  for  1850. 
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thread  from  his  robe,  when  their  devotion  and  enthusiasm  had  been  inflamea 
by  his  preaching.  On  some  of  these  occasions,  a  few  were  crushed  to  death  in 
the  violence  of  the  press. 

"  In  July,  the  extraordinary  procession  set  out  for  Marseilles.  It  was  hot 
and  dry,  but  none  of  the  dimculties  of  the  pilgrimage,  neither  the  drought  on 
tlie  hot  and  arid  plains  of  Provence,  nor  the  scarcity  to  which  the  poor  must 
have  been  exposed  after  the  first  few  days  of  the  journey,  could  quench  the 
ardour  of  their  devotion  and  zeal.  *  To  /erusalem !  was  their  cry,  when  they 
were  asked  of  the  astonished  beholders  whither  they  were  going ;  and  none 
doubted  Etienne's  promise  that  the  sea  should  divide  before  them,  and  they 
should  ^o  to  the  tiolv  land  dry  shod.  Disappointed  of  this  expectation,  on 
their  arrival  at  Marseilles  they  thankfully  accepted  the  offer  of  two  merchants 
of  the  city  to  convey  them  to  Palestine  without  charge.  They  were  still  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  fill  seven  large  ships.  Shortly  after  they  set  sail,  two  of 
the  ships  were  wrecked  in  the  bay,  and  not  a  soul  saved.  The  remaining  five 
were  taken  to  Bugia  aud  Alexandria,  aud  all  the  children  sold  to  the  Saracens. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  two  mcrchauts  did  not  escape  retributive 
justice.    They  were  handed  in  Sicily  for  another  offence. 

"  At  the  same  time  a  similar  excitement  sprang  up  in  Germany,  and  repeated 
almost  to  the  letter  the  incidents  of  the  French  boy  crusade — the  number  of 
those  drawn  into  it  bein^  probably  somewhat  larger.  They  were  under  two  or 
more  leaders,  and  went  m  two  bodies  toward  the  coast.  It  is  probable  that  at 
least  the  half  most  have  perished  by  the  way,  for  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were 
at  that  time  very  difficult,  especially  for  such  ill  provided  travellers ;  wnile  the 
greater  number  of  adults  and  women  that  attached  themselves  to  these  expe- 
ditions must  have  made  the  moral  effects  more  disastrous. 

One  of  the  detachments  reached  Genoa  in  August ;  the  other  entered  Italy 
by  way  of  Lombardy.  Their  fate  was  various.  A  large  number  met  the  same 
fate  as  the  children  of  Etienne's  army,  being  kiduapped  in  the  Italian  sea-port 
towns,  and  sold  into  slavery ;  some  entered  into  service  in  Italy ;  some  fell 
victims  to  seduction  or  violence,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  infamy ;  some 
of  noble  birth  established  themselves  in  patrician  families  in  Genoa.  A  very 
few  only  returned  home." 

Hecker  relates,  on  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  chronicler,  a  monk  of 
Pima,  that  twenty-five  years  later  a  similar  movement  seized  the  youthful 
population  of  Erfurt.  Above  a  thousand  of  these  assembled  on  a  particular 
day,  unknown  to  their  parents,  left  the  town  together,  and  went  dancing  aud 
leaping  to  Armstadt.  T^ey  were  fetched  back  the  next  day,  but  none  of  them 
ooiud  say  who  had  enticed  them,  or  wherefore  they  had  eone.  This  appears  to 
have  been  more  connected  with  bodily  indisposition  than  the  boy  crusades. 
Many  of  the  children  continued  ill  long  afterwards  with  chorea  and  epilepsy. 
Hecker  conjectures  (I  do  not  know  on  what  ground)  that  the  proximate  cause 
of  this  event  was  the  religious  solemnities  connected  with  the  canonization  of 
a  landgravine  of  Thuringia.  From  its  proximity  in  time  to  the  former  event,* 
he  very  reasonably  supposes  an  exciteable  state  of  the  "child  world"  at  this 
epoch. 

More  than  200  years  afterwards,  in  the  year  1458,  a  time  when  the  St. 
Vitus*  dance  was  very  prevalent,  more  t  han  100  children  of  Hale,  in  Suabia, 
set  out,  against  the  will  of  their  parents,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mont  St.  Michel, 
in  Normandy.  As  all  attempts  to  restrain  them  were  fruitless,  or  hazardous, 
the  corporation  provided  them  a  ^uide,  and  an  ass  to  carry  their  baggage. 
They  made  the  journey,  otfered  their  devotions  to  the  archangel  Michael,  and 
returned. 

All  these  mental  epidemics  (if  so  we  may  call  them)  had  this  in  common, 
that  they  produced  an  impulse  to  bodily  activity — an  impulse  which,  especially 
in  childhood,  may  be  regarded  as  salutary  and*critical.  I  do  not  suppose  (in 
defect  of  iaformation  on  the  subject)  that  any  permanent  effects  were  produced 
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on  those  'who  survived  the  hardships  of  the  journey.  It  is  recorded  that,  on 
the  contrary,  those  who  were  kept  back  suffered  much  with  chorea  and  con- 
vulsions, as  well  as  with  the  anguish  of  disappointment,  and  that  some  died  in 
consequence. 

There  is  another  class  in  which  we  suspect  the  conserjuences  may  have  been 
more  lasting ;  more,  we  mean,  which  were  connected  with  hallucinations,  and 
which  consisted  in  supposed  commerce  with  the  invisible  world. 

The  belief  of  witchcraft  prevailed  throughout  Europe  from  the  time  of  the 
Keformation,  or  earlier,  down  to  within  a  century  of  the  present  time.  As  I 
am  now  only  concerned  with  so  much  of  its  history  as  relat.'S  to  its  influence 
on  children,  I  have;  not  here  to  decide  how  much  was  imposture  or  mali^ty, 
but  set  down  all,  with  a  merely  fractional  deduction,  to  the  score  of  delusion. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  this  unhappy  superstition,  the  children  were 
regarded  as  the  chief  victims,  a  delusion  which,  as  we  may  anticipate,  they 
almost  universally  confirmed. 

"  Nearly  all  the  children  were  seized  with  the  complaint.  If  their  mothers 
were  burned  as  witches,  they  themselves  conversed  with  the  devil,  whom  they 
saw  hovering  before  them.  They  cried  after  their  mothers,  and  all  received 
answers  from  them.  In  sleep  thej  felt  themselves  carried  away  by  women  in 
the  form  of  cats,  and  when  earned  before  the  courts,  they  mentioned  the 
names  of  the  women  who  had  thus  carried  them.  This  evidence,  in  which 
multitudes  of  children  were  unanimous,  sufficed  for  the  condemnation  of  those 
women  to  the  stake.  The  children  were  carried  into  the  churches,  and  were 
studiously  kept  awake.  When  overpowered  by  sleep,  their  dreams  were 
repeated,  and  thev  described  all  the  aoing  of  the  witches,  the  appearance  of 
the  devil,  the  fooa  he  set  before  them,  the  dances  they  had  witnessed,  the  con- 
versations and  songs  they  had  heard.  When  these  witches  were  burnt,  the 
evil  was  by  no  means  stayed ;  the  children  soon  found  themselves  similarly 
treated  by  other  women.  They  all  agreed  in  the  affirmation  that  bolts  and 
1  )cks  were  of  no  avail  to  detain  the  witches  from  the  observance  of  their 
S  ibbath,  and  that  they  had  themselves  been  cruelly  scourged  by  witches,  who 
were  at  the  very  time  in  prison.  This  was  regarded  by  the  judges  as  an  addi- 
tional motive  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  even  a  girl  of  sixteen 
years  was  burnt  on  her  confession  of  having  carried  three  children  to  the 
witches*  Sabbath.* 

The  convulsive  disorders  occasionally  prevalent  in  schools  and  nunneries  are 
too  familiar  to  us,  historically,  to  require  that  I  should  allude  to  the  case 
treated  by  Boerhaave  in  the  orphan  asylum  at  Haarlem,  or  similar  cases 
recorded  in  the  treatises  on  hysterical  affections. 

From  extensive  inquiries  which  1  have  made  among  many  of  the  great 
educational  institutions  in  Great  Britain,  I  cannot  find  any  modem  instances 
of  these  affections. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  any  demonstrations  of  juvenile 
ardour  have  taken  place  in  defence  of  Mahometanism,  nor  can  I  find' any 
records  of  a  similar  nature  during  the  shorter  history  of  Mor monism.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  contrast  of  both  these  systems  with  the  Christian  system  in 
their  influence  on  the  uncorrupted  sentiments  of  youth,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  neither  the  personal  history  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  nor  that  of  his  vulgar 
imitator,  Joseph  Smith,  presents  any  thing  adaptea  to  win  the  affections  and 
excite  the  enthusiasm  of  children,  such  as  the  history  of  our  Lord  presents. 

*  Though  it  does  not  strictly  belong  to  my  subject,  T  allude  here  to  the  prevalence  of 
particular  forms  of  mental  affection  at  particular  eras — chiefly  to  suggest  to  those 
interested  in  the  inquiry  a  source  of  much  interesting  information.  There  is  a  depart- 
ment of  the  State-paper  Office  for  a  particular  class  of  correspondence,  which  had  lung 
perplexed  those  who  were  engaged  in  deciphering  the  secret  correspondence  of  the 
btuart  and  revolutionary  era.    It  was  at  lost  found  that  they  were  the  letter^  of  lunatics. 
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The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  ancient  paffanism,  for  the  youthful  pro- 
cessions in  honour  of  some  of  its  divinities  were  due  to  quite  another  sentiment; 
nor  do  any  of  our  modem  missionaries  record  anything  similar  in  defence  of 
their  fading  superstitions. 

In  some  of  the  excitements  of  religious  revivals  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  the  children  took  much  part,  and  were  evidently  morbidly  affected.  I 
hav«  not  been  able,  unfortunately,  to  procure  the  exact  information  on  this 
subject.* 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  a  few  years  ago  children  were  much  pressed  into 
the  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  total  abstinence,  much  I  believe  to  the  moral 
injury  of  some,  and  with  fatal  results  to  others. 

Beyond  this,  I  do  not  know  any  modem  events  at  all  resembling  those 
narrated  at  the  beginning  of  this  pap«?r.f 

If  we  are  correct  in  attributing  these  phenomena  to  instincts  of  the  youthful 
mind,  we  are  compelled  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  at  a  period  so  similar  to  the 
periods  of  the  Crusades  and  the  Reformation  in  the  general  religious  and 
social  excitement  they  have  failed  to  recur. 

I  fear  we  shall  hardly  be  justified  in  attributing  it  wholly  to  the  more 
advanced  civilization  of  our  times,  as  offering  to  our  youth  patterns  which  they 
may  safely  imitate.  Probably  the  tme  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  more 
general  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these  excitements,  and  in  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  position  of  children  in  society.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  it  is 
partly  oue  to  the  increased  longevity  of  moaera  times  and  the  long  peace  of 
Europe,  the  numerical  ratio  of  the  youthful  population  to  that  of  the  adult  and 
a^ed  Dcine  thereby  reduced,  and  their  influence  in  society  being  proportionally 
diminishea. 

In  some  of  the  republics  of  central  America,  the  low  average  of  life  through 
malaria  and  civil  war  has  proved  a  fertile  cause  of  incessant  revolutions ;  their 
statesmen  and  magistrates  being  called  to  office  almost  in  youth.  Insanity  and 
idiocy  are  also  fesurfully  prevalent. 

Creditable  as  this  result  may  be  to  modem  intelligence,  and  advantageous  as 
it  is  to  public  decorum,  I  fear  we  have  thus  too  entirely  closed  a  safety  valve, 
some  action  of  which  is  advantageous  to  bodily  welfare,  and  that  the  general 
health  of  the  educated  classes  has  suffered  in  consequence. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  supposed  or  actual  increase  of  insanity  at  this  period  and 
in  this  country,  which  I  think  is  not  fully  proved ;  nor  to  those  severe  affections 
of  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  the  prevalence  of  which  in  this  country 
has  compelled  our  physiologists  on  the  researches  which  have  given  fame  to 
this  half  century;  but  to  what  may  almost  be  called  the  epidemic  constitution 
of  the  educated  classes  of  this  country,  and  which  constitutes  the  substratum 

*  Extract  from  a  Letter  by  6.  Lewis,  Esq.  "Wrexham,  7th  April,  1851.— The 
principal  fact  I  alluded  to  in  conuexion  with  the  Welsh  Revival  Meetings,  which  I  had 
observed  on  several  occasions,  was,  that  the  excitement,  after  it  had  once  commenced, 
ooald  be  kept  ap,  and  even  renewed  with  considerable  vigour  when  it  had  almost  ceased, 
by  mechanical  means.  Figure  to  yourself  groups  of  young  people  from  12  to  20  years 
of  age  laying  hold  of  each  other  by  the  hands,  jumping  and  crying  out  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time,  till  their  physical  powers  were  nearly  exhausted.  Then  some  wicked  wag, 
going  behind  them,  pricking  them  in  the  elbows  with  pins  or  needles,  which  would,  as  a 
matter  of  coarse,  make  the  one  so  pricked  spring  up,  and  his  or  her  example  would  give 
fresh  impetus  to  the  whole  circle ;  and  it  would  be  astonishing  the  length  of  time  the 
jumping  {of  all)  would  go  on  again  when  apparently  almost  exhausted,  when  the  impulse 
was  once  communicated  by  the  example  of  one  or  two  pricked.  It  was  evidently  the 
effect  of  example,  or  contagion,  if  you  will ;  for  the  poor  creatiures  were  evidently  at 
that  time  quite  beyond  the  control  of  mental  influences." 

t  It  appears  that  in  the  "convulsive  epidemic*'  in  Cornwall,  in  1814,  the  young  were 
not  predominantly  affected.— See  3Ir.  Cornish's  account  of  it,  Med.  and  P/iifS.  Journal, 
vols.  31  and  32. 
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of  those  diseases,  while  it  modifies  the  nature  and  in  consequence  the  treat- 
ment of  most  others.  I  refer  to  the  nervous  asthenia  so  prevalent  in  both 
sexes,  but  chiefly  in  the  female,  during  a  few  years,  commencing  from  the 
establishment  of  puberty.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  passes  away  with  the 
full  development  of  the  body,  and  may  never  during  its  continuance  have 
amounted  to  disease — amounting  only  in  its  collective  symptoms  to  what  we 
habitually  call  delicacy  of  constitution,  and  which  it  is  quite  needless  to 
describe. 

It  is  impossible  to  collect  statistics  of  what  does  not  constitute  an  actual 
disease.  I  am  compelled  to  rely  on  the  statements  of  intelligent  women,  who 
almost  unanimously  testify  in  reply  to  my  frequent  inquiries,  that  this  delicacy 
which  they  see  in  their  daughters  and  granddaughters  was  almost  unknown  in 
their  earlier  days.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, that  disease  in  general  is  more  nervous  and  more  astheuic  than  it  was 
comparatively  a  short  period  ago.  Probably  the  increased  curability  of  diseases 
by  nervous  influence  alone  tends  to  further  confirmation  of  the  opinion. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  impossible  to  observe  the  symptoms  of  this  con- 
dition, aud  the  manner  of  its  gradual  abatement,  witliout  feeling  that  it  is  a 
result  of  exhaustion  only  to  be  relieved  by  a  protracted,  but  not  passive  rest. 
It  is,  if  I  may  use  such  a  figure,  a  temporary  old  age,  not  very  dissimilar  to 
the  climacteric  disease  of  old  age. 

The  present  topic  is  one  that  chiefly  concerns"  those  who  in  any  yray  have 
the  care  of  the  young — the  clergy,  preceptors,  and  parents.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  difliculty  of  the  task  at  once  to  educate  the  child  up  to  the  point  that  shall 
qualify  it  to  meet  the  excitement  of  the  world,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
exercise  thus  given  to  the  mind  shall  not  restrain  or  impair  the  development 
of  the  body ;  and  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  difliculty  is  not  on  the  whole 
judiciously  met.  I  fear,  however,  that  there  is  an  undue  tendency  to  call  the 
young  to  aid  of  our  religious  institutions. 

Fiu*  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  youthful  decision  and  activity  in  religious 
matters,  but  to  urge  the  necessity  of  care,  in  this  more  than  in  any  other 
subject,  that  the  child  be  not  urged  to  do  that  Wi.ich  is  properly  the  work  of 
the  man.  If  he  does  it  in  his  childhood,  there  is  a  risk  that  he  will  not  do  it 
in  manhood.* 

Having  hinted  at  what  in  some,  not,  I  think,  very  many  cases,  is  an  error  in 
the  education  of  youth,  I  will  mention,  in  conclusion,  what  seems  to  me  the 
great  desideratum  of  English  societv  in  cities.  I  mean  scope  and  encourage- 
ment to  active  relaxation.  It  is  with  very  little  hope  that  they  can  be  supplied 
that  I  allude  to  their  needfulness.  I  fear  that  modem  civilization  has  not  as 
yet  either  the  means  or  the  wish  to  allow  its  younger  servants  that  bodily 
exercise  which  might  mitigate  the  strain  which  it  imposes  en  their  minds. 

The  proper  mental  and  bodily  relaxants  are  music  and  the  dance.  It  is  a 
subject  of  much  congratulation  that  the  former  is  now  recognised  as  almost 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  better  understaudinff 
of  the  value  of  the  latter  may  ere  long  correct  that  mistaken  morality  which 
has  driven  it  to  late  hours  and  heated  drawing-rooms.  No  amusement  is 
either  healthy  or  moral  which  cannot  be  taken  within  the  domestic  circle, 
and  at  the  hour  when  it  is  needed. 

•  Roddick,  Id  his  pamphlet  on  **  Epidemic  Democracy,"  blames  the  practice  of 
teaching  liviug  languages  to  young  children,  believing  that  thus  a  premature  expaiisiun 
is  given  to  their  ideas  and  habits  of  thinking. 
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In  Dr.  Fitzgerald's  annual  report  of  the  Liinerick  District  Lunatic  Asylum, 
embracing  the  three  counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Kerry,  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1852,  we  find  the  following  summary  of  the  year's  proceedings  con- 
tained in  "  Table  No.  1." 

Bfale*.  FemmlM.  Total. 
Number  of  patients  in  the  asylum  the  Ist  of 

AprU,  1851 167  170  837 

Number  aduiilted  during  the  year       ....         34  32  66 

Total  under  treatment  during  the  year    ...       201  202  403 

Discharged  cured  and  relieved 19  22  41 

Ditto  not  cured 4  3  7 

Died 8  6  14 


31  31  62 


Remaining  in  the  asylam  Slst  March,  1852     .       170  171  341 

According  to  "  Table  No.  2,"  the  total  expenditure  of  the  year  appears  to  have 
been  £4399  16s.  7d.,  and  the  average  annual  cost  of  each  patient,  including  all 
charges,  £12  ISs.  OJd.     The  employment  of  the  patients  is  contained  in  "  Table 
No.  3,"  which  shows  the  total  emplovfid  amongst  the  males  as  6S;  of  whom,  56 
were  en^raged  in  farm  and  garden  labour,  and  12  in  miscellaneous  works.     Of 
the  females,  74  were  employed ;  their  avocations  being  needlework  (26),  knitting 
(27),  assisting  in  laundry  (11),  and  cleaning  the  house  (10) ;  thus  making  the 
total,  male  and  female,  employed  165,  and  unemployed  176.     "Table  No.  4" 
shows  the  produce  of  the  tarm  and  garden  during  the  year  to  have  been  valued 
at  £220  19s.     "Table  No.  5"  is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  work  and 
•*  repairs  **  executed  by  the  females,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  very  con-  * 
siderable,  and  "  No.  6  "  to  carpenter's  work,  but  whether  done  by  inmates  or 
not,  is  not  stated.     The  last  table  in  the  list,  "  No.  7,"  has  reference  to  the 
"  comparative  amounts  annually  issued  from  the  treasury  for  the  last  five  years," 
which  shows  that  a  regular  decrease  of  expenditure  has  been  going  on  during 
that  period,  viz.,  from  £15,  in  round  numbers,  to  £12,  and  on  which  subject  the 
report  states  that,  "  although  an  increased  number  of  patients  have  been  received, 
it  18  satisfactx)ry  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  is  by  several  hundred  pounds  less  than 
the  expenditure  of  the  preceding  years,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  comparative 
issues  trom  the  treasury  as  set  forth,  together  with  the  average  cost  per  head 
per  annum  of  each  patient."    And,  again,  " these  financial  statements  lam  well 
aware  would  fall  far  short  of  being  satisfactory,  if  at  the  same  time  I  could  not 
assure  you  that  the  inmates  receive  every  care  and  comfort  that  it  is  possible 
to  bestow  upon  them."     We  are  well  pleased  with  this  deliberate,  ana  as  we 
take  it,  bond  fide  statement  of  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  as  there  is  much  danger  we  are 
afraid,  owing  to  the  clipping-down  system  of  the  present  day  in  public  institu- 
tions, and  especially  in  lunatic  asylums,  of  their  inmates  being  reduced  down  to 
the  lowest  state  oi  maintenance,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  aul  horities, 
by  showing  how  much  economy  has  been  practised,  and  how  much  better,  ac- 
cordingly, that  asylum  is  managed,  whose  expenditure  is  at  a  low  figure  than 
another  at  a  higher  one,  which  we  must  protest  against  as  being  a  most  unfair 
and  disingenuous  mode  of  procedure,  and  yet  the  one  of  all  others  that  is  sure 
to  be  extolled  by  the  public,  and  its  abettors  held  up  as  nv>thing  short  of  benc- 
iiactors !    But  we  would  fain  hope  better  things  of  men  of  enlarged  and  educated 
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minds,  the  members  of  an  honourable  profession  who  are  placed  in  immediate 
care  of  the  insane  in  public  asylums,  with  whom  the  primary  object  always 
should  be,  and  we  trust  is,  to  aischarge  their  important  trust  towards  their 
unfortunately  afflicted  patients  faithfully  and  liberally^  and  never  sacrifice  their 
interests  and  well-being  at  the  shrine  of  economy,  for  the  sake  of  being  smiled 
upon  by  rate-payers  and  boards  of  governors,  or  visiting  justices.  We,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  glad  had  the  dietary  table  of  the  Limerick  Asylum 
appeared  in  this  report,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  form  some  criterion  of  the  "  care 
and  comfort "  that  is  bestowed,  as  regards  the  "  creature  comforts,*'  on  its  in- 
mates ;  it  may  be  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  and  as  we  suppose  it  is,  from  Dr. 
Fitzgerald's  so  specially  guarding  his  institution  against  any  imputation  of  its 
inmates  not  "  receiving  every  care  and  comfort  that  it  is  possible  to  bestow  upon 
them,"  by  reason  of  the  vaunted  saving  of  the  "  several  hundred  pounas  " 
referred  to;  but  were  we  to  judge  it  on  tiiis  point  of  detail  by  other  asylums  in 
Ireland,  we  would  have  to  pronounce  it  very  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
In  point  of  ordinary  statistical  information  this  report  of  the  LimericK  Asylum 
is  exceedingly  dencient;  for  instance,  we  have  no  particulars  given  of  the 
causes  of  the  deaths  which  occurred  during  the  year,  nor  of  those  of  derange- 
ment, or  of  the  ages  of  the  patients  admitted  and  discharged,  or  who  died, 
neither  of  the  period  of  time  under  treatment  prior  to  being  discharged  as 
"  cured ;"  all  which  and  sundry  others,  we  submit  should  be,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  contained  in  the  official  reports  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  which 
we  hope  Dr.  Fitzgerald  will  for  the  future  embody  in  his,  and  at  the  same  time 
"  enlarge  its  borders  "  a  slight  degree,  as  a  more  lilliputian  document  of  the 
kind,  or  one  so  morally  mean  in  externals,  coming  from  a  great  public  institution, 
our  editorial  eyes  never  before  beheld;  but  which  peruaps  was  necessary  in 
helping  to  carry  out  so  sedulously  and  perseveringly  that  system  of  expendi- 
ture, whose  motto  is  "  every  little  makes  a  muckle,"  and  which,  like  everything 
else  that  is  good  in  the  abstract,  may  be  carried  out  to  a  most  pernicious  extreme 
in  practice. 

The  Carlow  District  Hospital  for  the  insane  poor  of  the  counties  of  Carlow, 
Kildare,  Wexford,  and  Kilkenny,  is  superintended  by  Dr.  W.  E.  White,  from 
whose  nineteenth  annual  report,  for  tne  year  ended  31st  March,  1852,  we 
collect  that  there  remained  in  hospital  on  the  1st  April,  1851,  107  males  and 
90  females ;  since  which,  29  new  cases  of  males  and  30  females  had  been 
admitted,  together  with  four  relapses  of  males  and  three  of  female^,  making  a  total 
under  treatment  during  the  year,  of  263 ;  of  whom,  140  were  males  and  123 
females.  Those  discharged  recovered,  were  18  males  and  14  females;  relieved 
or  removed  by  friends,  six  males  and  five  females;  unfit  or  incurable,  three  males 
and  two  females.  "  Discharged  died,  10  males  and  six  females."  This  method 
of  enumerating  deaths  amongst  the  dischargesy  we  freouently  observe  in  reports, 
which  is  palpably  wrong,  and  should  be  corrected.  The  number  remaining  in 
hospital  3lst  March,  1852,  was  302 ;  of  whom,  103  were  males  and  199  females. 
Of  the  patients  admitted  during  the  year,  22  were  between  20  and  30  years  of 
age,  15  Dctween  15  and  20,  and  30  and  40,  respectively,  10  between  40  and  50, 
3  net  ween  50  and  60,  and  one  under  15.  Aniougst  the  causes  we  find  22  under 
the  head  of  hereditary  predisposition,  8  from  anxiety,  caused  by  the  state 
of  the  times,  6  from  fever,  &c.  &c.  In  social  condition,  37  of  the  admissions 
of  the  year  were  single,  19  married,  3  widowers,  1  widow,  and  7  unknown,  and 
whom,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  were  of  the  single  class:  thus  making  it 
more  than  double  that  of  the  married.  In  point  of  education,  24  could  rc;id 
and  write,  11  were  well-educated,  9  could  read  only ;  uneducated  1,  and 
unknown  21,  which  appears  strange  not  to  have  been  able  to  discover.  Of  the 
cases  who  were  discharged,  recovered  or  otherwise,  30  were  of  those  admitted 
during  the  year,  6  from  one  to  two  years,  2  from  two  to  three  years,  4  from 
three  to  five  years,  and  6  were  five  years  and  upwards  under  treatment.  Th  e 
oldest  patients  amongst  those  who  oied  were  a  male  and  a  female,  whose  age  s 
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were  each  between  50  and  60  years,  the  youngest  from  20  to  30,  being  fonr  in 
all ;  two  males  and  two  feraalc3.  The  period  of  residence  of  those  who  died 
was  as  follows  : — under  one  year,  5  ;  from  one  to  two  years  2 ;  two  to  live  years, 
3 ;  five  to  seven  years,  2  ;  seven  to  ten  years,  2 ;  ten  years  and  upwards,  3.  The 
causes  of  death  are  thus  given : — cerebral  congestion,  1 ;  scrofulous  disease  of 
the  pmcreas,  1 ;  scrofulous  tubercles  in  mesentery,  1 ;  dropsy,  1 ;  dysentery,  2  ; 
haBmorrhoids,  1 ;  paralysis  des  alienes,  2 ;  pneumonia,  1 ;  pnthisis  pmmonalis,  3; 
maniacal  exhaustion,  2 ;  old  age  and  natural  decay,  1. 

The  general  dietary  is,  breakfast  8  oz.  of  meal  made  into  one  (juart  of  stir- 
about (or  porridge),  and  one-third  of  a  quart  of  new  milk.  Dinner,  males, 
lOf  oz.  of  oread  and  1  pint  of  mixed  milk  on  four  days  in  the  week,  and  the 
other  three  days  a  quart  of  good  beef  soup,  with  the  meat  and  ve^^etables  cut 
up  in  it,  instead  of  the  milk,  and  bread  the  same.  The  females  get  the  same 
fare  with  the  exception  of  the  bread,  which  for  them  is  reduced  to  8  oz.  The 
sapper  for  all  is  half  a  pound  of  bread  with  one  pint  of  mixed  milk.  The 
cost  incurred  in  maintaining  the  establishment  duihi^  the  year  amounted  lo 
£3084  16s.  Id. ;  the  items  of  which  were — for  provisions,  £1216  12s.  7d. ; 
groceries,  £44  10s.  6d. ;  clothing,  £208  19s. ;  bedding,  £87  Is.  6d  ;  furniture, 
I43  7s.  lid. ;  buildino^  and  repairs,  £261  19s.  8d. ;  soap,  starch,  gas,  &c. 
£55  3s.  Id.;  coals  and  turf,  £166  7s.  2d.;  farm  and  garden,  £10  Is.;  taxes 
and  insurance,  £5  8s.  9d. ;  books,  stationarj^,  and  printing,  £20  3s.  lid. ; 
medicine,  £15  6s.  9d. ;  wine,  porter,  and  spirits,  £18  2s.  10s.;  tobacco  and 
snuff,  £22  5s.  7d. ;  salaries,  £515;  wages,  £245  12s.;  premiums  to  servants, 
£20  7s.  6d. ;  incidents,  £38  6s.  4d.  Dr.  White  makes  some  very  judicious 
remarks  in  this  re|)ort,  which  bears  evidence  of  being  very  carefully  and  credit- 
ably written ;  no  important  matter  in  the  conduct  of  the  institution  being 
omitted,  and  much  that  is  suggestive  contained  in  its  pages.  We  are  surprised 
to  find  from  his  re[)ort  that  there  are  only  three  Iri.sn  acrts  of  land  under 
cultivation  in  his  establishment,  exclusive  of  the  gardens,  the  rest  of  the 
ground  being  occupied  with  buildings,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  he  observes, 
*'  that  for  the  great  portion  of  the  male  patients  we  have  literally  no  employ- 
ment, as  soon  as  the  few  busy  spring  and  autumn  days  are  passed."  To  reme(iy 
this  great  evil— for  a  great  one  it  is — Dr.  White  suggests  the  prudence  of 
taking  "  a  small  farm,  say  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of  land,  at  some  conve- 
niently short  distance  from  the  asylum.  The  working  men  might  be  marched 
there  every  day,  under  charge  of  their  attendants,  after  breakfast,  and  they 
need  not  return  till  evening,  as  their  diimer  could  be  sent  to  them.  This 
would  give  occupation,  exercise,  variety  of  scene  and  circumstance  ;  and  1  am 
certain  all  these  would  be  eminently  beneficial  towards  their  recovery." 

There  is  novelty  and  excellent  ^ood  feeling  in  this  proposal,  but  we  have 
strong  doubts  that  the  multitude  ot  inconveniences  and  annoyances  of  various 
kinds  in  carrying  it  out,  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  anticipated  good 
effects  from  its  adoption.  Dr.  White"  will  excuse  us,  we  arc  sure,  for  not 
falling  in  exactly  witn  his  well  intended  and  humane  views  on  this  point ;  we 
most  cordially  concur,  however,  with  him  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  addi- 
tional ground  being  procured,  but  we  would  most  strongly  recoiiimend  him  to 
have  it,  and  those  employed  on  it,  as  immediately  as  possible  under  his  own 
eye,  otherwise  he  will  find  that  his  daily  troubles  and  cares  will  be  immeasur- 
ably added  to,  and  that  ultimately  the  speculation  will  have  to  be  surrendered 
as  an  utterly  impracticable  one.  The  annexed  paragraph  respecting  "  criminal 
lunatics,"  so  called,  is  interesting : 

"The  removal,  some  time  since,  of  the  criminal  lunatics  to  the  Central 
Asylum  at  Dundrum,  has  been  attended  with  very  beneficial  effects.  This  class 
of  patients  was  exceedingly  troublesome  in  an  institution  like  ours.  Many  of 
them  imagined  their  position — ' goveimment patients ^^  as  they  styled  themselves, 
gave  them  a  different  status  in  the  house  to  that  of  the  others ;  in  short,  they 
were  *  personages*  in  their  own  opinion,  and  very  difficult  personages  to  manage. 
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They  were  frequently  quarrelling  with  the  other  inmates,  and  with  the  attend- 
ants ;  the  criminal  act  they  had  committed  would  by  some  chance  or  other 
transpire,  and  their  companions  would  perhaps  allude  to  it.  Hence  would 
arise  complaints,  and  l^ing,  and  tale-beanug.  JBein^  for  the  most  part  either 
recovered,  or  only  partially  and  temporarily  insane,  tneir  character  of  *  criminal 
lunatics'  made  a  stricter  and  more  rigid  discipline  necessary  to  prevent  their 
escape  than  would  have  been  at  all  required,  or  even  useful,  for  ordinary 
patients.  This  is  now  at  an  end.  The  former  prison  character  of  our  hospit^ 
IS  removed;  and  we  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  superintending  curative 
institutions  instead  of  aaols.  For  all  this,  as  well  as  for  many  other  changes 
calculated  to  improve  the  position  and  status  of  the  resident  officers  of  these 
institutions,  we  are  indebted  to  Drs.  White  and  Nugent,  the  inspectors-general 
of  our  department,  who  have  been  unceasing  in  their  attentions  to  the  interests 
and  comforts  of  all  under  their  charge.     Sit  laus  ubi  laus  dehetur.** 

The  Maryborough  District  Lunatic  Asylum  has  for  its  resident  physician  Dr. 
Thomas  C.  Burton;  his  report  of  which,  from  1st  April,  ISSl,  to  31st  March, 
1852,  shows  that  the  admissions  during  the  year  amounted  to  42 ;  readmissions, 
4 ;  the  discharges  cured  to  27 ;  the  deaths  to  23 ;  remaining,  31st  March,  1852, 
188.  Dr.  Burton  states,  with  reference  to  the  health  of  the  institution  during 
the  year,  that  it  "had  not  been  so  good  as  last  year,  there  having  been  2-^ 
deatns.  This  had  resulted  from  severely  protracted  and  intractable  cases  of 
dysentery ;  also  the  admission  of  cases  in  a  most  debilitated  condition,  and  of 
an  advanced  age,  and  the  natural  consequences  of  lon^-eontinued  chronic 
diseases.  In  our  experience  of  public  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  two  causes  above  stated,  of  increasing  their  mortality,  are  generally 
prevalent  ones ;  dysenteric  attacks  of  a  remarkably  uncontrollable  type,  resist- 
ing all  ordinary  treatment,  are  their  bane.  As  a  class,  too,  the  insane  do  not 
bear  active  treatment ;  and  when  the  subjects  of  bodily  disease  the  least  acute 
in  character,  they  very  rapidly  sink  under  it,  be  the  appliances  used  as  they 
may.  And,  as  regards  the  admission  of  previously  debilitated,  in  fact,  com- 
pletely prostrated  constitutions,  such  are  too  common,  and  a  source  of  much 
annoyance ;  being  sent,  as  it  were,  merely  to  die  and  be  buried  at  the  public 
charge. 

A  change  in  the  dietary  in  use  in  the  Maryborough  Asylum,  it  would  appear 
from  a  special  reference  to  it  by  Dr.  Burton,  has  been  suggested  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  certainly  we  would  say  that  one  on  a  more 
liberal  and  nutritive  scale  would  be  a  vast  improvement,  and  greatly  tend 
towards  promoting  the  general  health  of  the  inmates.  We  are  fidly  aware, 
on  this  head,  however,  that  the  medical  officers  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
insane  experience  much  difficulty  in  persuading  boards  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity there  exists  of  having  the  standing  dietary  of  a  full  and  nourishing  kind, 
the  disease  they  are  the  subjects  of  being  for  the  most  part  one  of  atony  and 
debility,  and  requiring  accordingly  every  care  especially  in  their  dietetic  treat- 
ment. Here  is  the  dietary  as  at  present  existing.  Breakfast,  one  quart  of 
stirabout,  made  of  8  oz.  of  oatmeal ;  one-third  quart  of  new  milk.  Dinner,  for 
four  days,  12  oz.  bread  for  males,  10  oz.  for  females ;  one  pint  buttermilk  or 
skim  milk :  ditto  for  three  days,  one  quart  soup,  made  of  half-a-pound  of  beef 
and  bone,  or  beef-heads ;  bread  the  same.  Supper,  6  oz.  white  bread,  and  one- 
third  quart  of  new  milk.     The  cost  of  this  diet  is  estimated  at  Z\d.  per  diem. 

The  employment  of  the  patients,  male  and  female,  appears  to  be  very  fully 

Srovided  for  and  attended  to ;  a  statement  is  given  of  the  produce  of  the  farm 
uring  the  past  year ;  the  saving  to  the  public,  caused  by  the  male  patients' 
labour  in  tilling  it,  bein^  £138  3s.  5d.  The  work  executed  in  tailoring  and 
shoemakiug  is  very  considerable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  useful  and  profitable 
avocations  of  the  females,  as  duly  tabled  in  the  report.  Some  of  the  routine 
practice  of  the  institution  is  thus  set  forth,  which  speaks  for  itself.  "  The 
patients,  male  and  female,  alternately  take  daily  exercise  on  the  land  and  gar- 
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dens,  which  are  tastefully  planted,  and  laid  out  with  cheering  walks.  In  wet 
weather,  they  exercise  in  the  day-rooms,  corridors,  and  wallcing-slieds.  The 
patients  frequently  amuse  themselves  at  ball-playing,  dancing,  music,  reading, 
fancy-work,  &c.  In  the  winter  mouths,  lights  are  provided  and  fires  kept  up 
in  the  day -rooms  and  corridors,  for  the  employment  and  amusement  of  the 
patients,  till  the  regulated  hour  for  retiring  to  bed."  The  cost  of  maintenance 
during  the  year  amounted  to  £3086  12s.  Ud. ;  the  patients  suj)i)orted  being 
192 ;  making  the  cost  per  head,  on  the  gross  expenditure,  £16  is.  6d. 

Having  given  the  above  abstnict  of  the  Maryborough  District  Lunatic 
Asylum  Kejwrt,  we  have  only  further  to  add,  that  it  occurs  to  us  it  would  be  a 
very  desirable  change  for  the  better  were  its  form  modernized,  an  improvement 
for  which,  in  common  with  that  of  the  Limerick  Asylum,  already  referred  to, 
there  is  much  need.  And,  at  the  same  time,  if  a  little  more  ot  professional, 
and  considerably  less  of  merely  monetary,  details  were  introduced,  its  value 
psychologically  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

We  must  not  conclude  the  foregoing  brief  notices  of  the  Irish  district  hospi- 
tab  and  houses  for  the  insane,  without  referring  complimentarily  to  the  able 
and  impartial  manner  in  which  the  othcial  duties  connected  with  them  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  Commissioners  arc  performed,  by  Drs.  White  and 
Nugent,  both  of  whom,  since  their  appointment  to  their  high  and  responsible 
office,  have  gained  for  themselves  the  most  unqualified  approbation  of  all  par- 
ties, for  their  able  and  impartial  conduct,  and  the  kindly  and  courteous  spirit 
by  which  they  have  been  always  actuated  in  carrying  into  effect  the  powers 
vested  in  their  hands.  They  have  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  many 
most  salutary  changes  and  improvements  in  the  Irish  district  asylums,  whicn 
bear  so  superior  a  character;  and  chief  among  them  must  be  noted  that  of 
medical  men  of  station  and  experience  being  placed  in  their  charge,  and  their 
position  in  all  respects  duly  attended  to,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  to 
the  credit  of  those  gentlemen,  or  be  more  to  their  praise. 
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BETHLEM  HOSPITAL. 

TO  THE  BIGHT  BON.  SIB  GEOBGE  GBET,  BABT.^  &C. 

February  7,  1852. 

Sib, — ^We,  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  report  that,  by  virtue  of  your 
order  dated  13th  June,  1851,  authorizing  two  or  more  of  us  to  visit  Bethlem 
Huspital,  four  members  of  this  hoard  visited  that  institution  on  the  7th  July 
last,  and  saw  all  or  the  greater  number  of  the  patients  resident  therein,  and 
made  a  general  inspection  of  the  wards,  rooms,  and  exercise-grounds  appro- 
priated to  their  use. 

Upon  that  occasion  the  visiting  commissioners  were  accompanied  by  the 
matron  during  their  passage  through  the  wards  used  by  the  female  patients, 
and  by  the  resident  apothecary  during  their  inspection  of  the  entire  esta- 
blishment. Afler  having  visited  the  wards,  and  before  leaving  the  hospital, 
the  Commissioners  made  various  inquiries  of  the  resident  apothecary,  of  the 
matron,  of  Dr.  Monro,  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  of  the  institution 
( who  called  at  the  hospital  during  the  commissioners'  visit),  and  two  of  the 
nurses  of  the  eatablbhment,  in  reference  to  certain  points  to  which  their 
attention  had  been  directed,  and  also  as  to  the  care  and  attention  gene- 
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rally  bestowed  on  the  patients ;  and  the  answers  given  to  these  inquiries 
disclosed  facts  that  appeared  to  the  Commissioners  to  deserve  a  more  minute 
Bcmtinj. 

It  Will  be  in  jour  recollection  that  our  apph'cation  to  you  for  an  order  to 
risit  this  hospital,  was  founded  mainly  on  the  case  of  Miss  A.  M.,  respect- 
ing" which  information  had  been  laid  before  us,  together  with  certain  matters 
of  complaint,  into  the  accuracy  of  which,  as  a  board  superintending  the 
general  treatment  of  lunatic  patients  in  England,  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  inquire.  Subsequently  to  the  visit  made  on  the  7th  of  July,  it  became 
known  that  an  inquiry  was  pending  before  this  Board  into  some  matters 
connected  with  Bethlem  Hospital,  and  thereupon  certain  evidence  was  volun- 
teered to  be  laid  before  us,  which  we  did  not  think  it  right  to  reject ;  the 
more  especially  as  it  appeared  to  bear  materially  on  the  general  object  of  our 
inquiry. 

We  therefore,  at  different  times,  summoned  before  us  and  examined  various 
witnesses,  and  required  the  production  of  several  documents,  tending  to  show, 
not  only  the  special  treatment  adopted  in  reference  to  particular  patients, 
but  also  the  character  of  the  general  arrangement  and  supervision  of  the 
hospital,  in  which  the  treatment  of  the  cases  brought  especially  under  our 
cognizance  was  immediately  or  indirectly  involved. 

It  is  rijfht  to  state  that  every  facility  was  afforded  by  the  governors  of 
Bethlem  Hospital,  to  enable  us  to  pursue  our  inquiries. 

Before  submitting  the  result  of  our  inquiry,  it  will  be  convenient  to  advert 
to  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  institution. 

The  net  income  of  the  estate  applicaVtIe  to  the  purposes  of  the  charity 
appears  from  the  general  accourt  of  1850-51  to  be  17,400/.  per  annum, 
which  is  exclusive  of  about  S.OOOi.  per  annum  paid  by  Government  for  the 
maintenance  and  care  of  criminal  patients,  making  a  total  income  of  about 
20,400/. 

The  hospital  is  united  with  the  hospital  of  Bridewell,  both  of  which,  with 
their  revenues,  were  granted  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
are  now  nominally  under  the  general  direction  of  a  body  of  governors  at 
present  exceeding  300  in  number.  Out  of  this  general  body  is  formed  a 
managing  committee,  consisting  (besides  the  president  and  treasurer)  of  forty- 
two  governors,  and  this  committee  subdivides  itself  into  various  sub-commit- 
tees. Amongst  others,  a  sub- committee  of  seven  members  is  summoned  by 
rotation  to  attend  weekly  at  Bethlem  Hospital.  This  sub-committee,  how- 
ever, is  open  to  the  whole  bodj'  of  governors. 

It  i?  customary  for  four,  five,  or  six  governors  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Bethlem  sub-committee,  the  duties  of  which  are  to  determine  on  the  adrnis- 
sion  and  discharge  of  patients ;  *-*'  to  examine  those  in  the  house  ;'*  to  audit 
bills,  &c. ;  and  for  general  purposes. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  treasurer,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  president, 
is  the  standing  chairman,  is  alone  present,  and  constitutes  in  his  own  person 
this  sub- committee.  The  sub- committee  go  through  the  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital once  a  month,  but  never  at  night. 

The  sub-committee  report  to  the  general  committee  of  fcrty-two  governors, 
who  meet  at  Bridewell,  and  by  whom  the  proceedings  of  the  sub-committee 
are  required  to  be  confirmed. 

The  principal  officers  are  the  president,  the  treasurer  (who  ranks  next  to  the 
president),  two  visiting  physicians,  one  consulting  surgeon,  the  resident 
apothecary,  a  steward,  a  matron,  and  various  subordinate  officers. 

The  treasurer  is  a  responsible  officer,  to  whom  the  execution  of  various 
important  duties  is  committed.  In  consideration  of  his  services  to  the  institu- 
tion and  to  the  Bridewell  Hospital,  he  has  the  free  use  of  a  furnished  .house 
at  Bridewell,  in  which  he  resides.  His  powers  appear  to  be  very  extensive. 
His  duties,  as  stated  by  himself,  are  to  8i;4>erintena  the  affiurs  of  the  hospital, 
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"  both  as  to  its  nttendants  and  details."  He  has  no  power,  however,  he  states, 
to  interfere  with  the  medical  officers,  or  matron,  except  as  an  individual 
member  of  the  board,  or  to  rescind  any  of  the  existing  rules.  Nevertheless, 
he  says  that  in  a  case  of  emergency  he  takes  upon  himself  to  rescind  a  rule, 
reporting  such  interference  on  his  part  immediately  to  the  committee.  On 
one  occasion,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  assigned  to  the  matron,  in  our  opinion 
very  injudiciously,  the  very  important  power  of  classifying,  employing,  and 
generally  of  managing  and  arranging  the  female  patients,  without  reportmg 
such  alteration  to  the  committee,  or  obtaining  their  sanction  thereto. 

The  treasurer  generally  presides  at  the  weekly  meetings,  when  reports  from 
the  steward  and  medical  officers  are  submitted  to  the  board,  and  the  case-book 
(so  far  only  as  relates  to  patients  who  are  from  time  to  time  discharged)  is 
laid  before,  and  signed  by  him.  The  hiring  and  discharge  of  attendants 
also  rest  with  him.  In  the  case  of  hiring  male  attendants  and  servants,  he 
acts  on  the  recommendation  of  the  resident  apothecary  and  steward  respec- 
tively, and  on  hiring  female  attendants,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  matron. 
His  power  of  dismissal  appears  to  be  absolute.  The  diet  of  the  patients, 
together  with  much  of  the  internal  economy  and  comfort  of  the  institution, 
appears  to  be  under  his  influence. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  periodical  visits  to  the  wards  are  comprehended 
in  the  list  of  the  treasurer's  duties,  but  he  does  visit  them  about  once  a 
fortnight,  and  sometimes  at  uncertain  times,  but  never  at  night. 

Practically,  the  treasurer  is  the  principal  authority  at  the  hospital,  holding 
the  position  of  a  managing  director,  and  the  officers  and  others  resident 
therein  appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  under  his  control. 

The  visits  of  the  treasurer  and  other  members  of  the  sub-committee  are,  for 
the  most  part,  made  at  times  when  the  attendants  may  expect  and  be  pre- 
pared for  them ;  very  rarely,  if  ever,  at  night,  and  after  the  patients  are  in 
bed ;  and  their  attention  on  such  occasions  appears  in  general  to  be  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  state  of  the  wards,  in  regard  to  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  warmth,  and  to  seeing  that  the  patients  are  tranquil  and  orderly,  and  the 
attendants  are  in  their  proper  places. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  visitors  on  these  inspections  are  invariab'y 
accompanied  by  an  attendant,  so  tliat  the  patients  have  no  separate  oppor- 
tunities of  making  complaints  ;  and  further,  that  no  detailed  entry  or  report 
recording  the  fact  of  the  visit,  and  the  particular  matters  observed,  as  calling 
for  reprehension,  inquiry,  or  amendment,  is  made  or  preserved  in  a  written 
form. 

The  internal  good  order  of  the  establishment,  however,  and  tht  general 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  patients,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  must 
depend  mainly  on  the  degree  of  vigilance  with  which  the  attendants  are 
superintended  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  duties  by  the  resident  officers 
of  the  hospital. 

The  duties  of  the  visiting  physicians  consist  in  each  of  them  visiting  the 
hospital  four  days  a  week,  one  of  these  days  being  on  Friday,  when  the  sub- 
committee assemble.  Upon  these  visits,  each  physician  generally  sees  the 
patients  placed  under  his  own  care,  or  such  of  them  as  require  meaical  treat- 
ment, but  not  those  under  the  care  of  his  colleague. 

The  precise  duration  of  these  visits  cannot  be  easily  ascertained;  the  phy- 
sicians themselves  estimating  that  they  respectively  last  two  or  three  hours, 
and  sometimes  only  one  hour,  whilst  another  estimate  fixes  them  at  about  one 
hour  each.  They  are  evidently  of  no  long  duration,  for  we  understand  th&t 
the  limited  attendance  of  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  has  already  been  made 
the  subject  of  complaint  by  one  of  the  governors  of  the  institution. 

On  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  physicians,  as  set  forth  in  the  printed 
rules  and  orders,  they  appear  to  be  (inter  alia)  to  inform  the  committee  of 
any  neglect  or  abuse,  and  to  suggest  reformation  ;  to  examine  and  prescribe 
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for  the  patients ;  to  visit  every  part  of  the  hospital,  and  to  record  their  visits ; 
and  to  sis^n  the  c^ise-book,  which  (according  to  the  rules  and  orders)  is  to 
contain  the  particular*  of  each  case,  as  taken  by  the  physician  of  the  week, 
with  an  account  of  the  remedies  prescribed,  and  the  result  of  such  treat- 
ment. 

How  far  the  visiting  physicians  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
neglects  and  abuses,  and  have  sugtrested  remedies,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining,  except  in  the  several  cases  hereafter  specially  noticed.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  prescrilie  for  all  their  patients,  or  that  they  visit 
all  parts  ot  the  hospital,  or  that  they  sign  any  such  case-books  as  are  required 
to  be  kept  by  the  rules  and  orders. 

The  surgeon's  duties  are  m  inly  to  attend  in  tho.^e  cases  only  where  a 
patient  has  any  disorder  requiring  his  nssistiince,  and  to  view  the  bodies  of 
patients  after  death,  and  leave  a  statement  respecting  them  with  the  resident 
apothecary.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  is  called  on  to  attend  patients  in 
ordinary  or  simple  surgical  cases,  which  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  resident 
apothecary. 

The  duties  of  the  resident  apothecary  (amongst  many  other  things)  are : 
1st,  To  enter  in  a  register  the  particulars  of  each  case  as  taken  by  the 
physicians,  with  a  weekly  record  of  the  bodily  and  mental  health  of  every 
curable  patient,  and  of  any  change  from  time  to  time  in  their  condition, 
together  with  the  effects  of  all  medicines  administered.  2nd,  To  visit  the 
patients  and  wards  daily,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  such  visits,  and  to  report 
to  the  physicians  any  alteration  which  he  may  make  in  the  treatment  of 
patients.  3rd,  To  make  occasional  visits  to  the  wards  after  the  patients  are 
m  their  sleeping- rooms,  and  to  report  such  visits,  with  his  observations 
thereon.  And,  4th,  To  regulate,  in  the  absence  of  the  physicians,  the 
classification,  employment,  amusements,  and  general  management  of  the 
patients. 

According  to  the  accompanying  evidence  of  the  resident  apothecary,  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients  appears,  in 
practice,  to  devolve  upon  him,  and  thus  bis  own  peculiar  duties  are  neglected ; 
for  it  is  manifest,  from  the  whole  of  his  testimony,  that  the  medical  and  other 
registers  and  records  of  the  hospital,  which  form  so  very  important  a  feature 
in  this  officer's  duties,  and  which,  if  perfect,  would  afford  such  material  evi- 
dence as  to  the  actual  care  and  treatment  bestowed  upon  the  patients  whilst  in 
the  hospital,  are  generally  either  very  imperfectly  kept  or  totally  neglected. 
His  night  visits  to  the  wards  appear  rare,  and  his  visits  to  the  female  wards 
are  very  rare;  and  his  powers  and  duties  of  classification,  &c.,  conferred  on 
him  by  the  rules,  have,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  females,  been  recently 
transferred  to  the  matron  by  the  verbal  direction  of  the  treasurer. 

It  seems  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  advert  to  the  duties 
of  the  steward,  further  than  to  state,  that  besides  having  the  care  of  the 
stores,  &c.,  he  formerly  had  the  control  over  the  male  attendants,  who  are 
now,  however,  properly  placed,  by  some  verbal  regulation  of  the  treasurer, 
under  the  management  of  the  resident  medical  officer. 

In  regard  to  the  matron,  she,  according  to  the  rules  and  orders,  is  directed 
(amongst  other  things)  to  keep  a  record  of  all  in^stances  of  restraint  for  the 
inspection  of  the  medical  officers,  and  also  "  to  see  that  the  linen  and  sheets  of 
the  patients  are  regularly  changed  as  they  ought  to  be,""  and  to  take  an 
account  of  the  linen,  and  to  see  that  it  is  returned  and  properly  washed. 
These  are  amongst  the  duties  entrusted  to  her,  in  addition  to  the  power  of 
classifying  and  employing  the  female  patients,  lately  transferred  to  her  by  the 
treasurer,  as  already  referred  to,  ana  which  she  now  exercises  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  medical  officers  of  the  institution.  It  is  also,  according  to 
ner  statement,  a  part  of  her  duty  to  look  to  the  personal  comforts  of  the 
patients. 
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Although  the  matron  makes  daily  visits  to  the  female  wards,  and  keeps 
writteu  notes  of  anything  particular  that  she  may  observe  therein,  she  makes 
no  report  to  any  medical  or  other  officer  on  the^subject,  it  not  being,  she  says, 
part  of  her  duty  to  do  so.  Either  from  some  misafiprehension  on  her  part, 
or  from  some  alteration  in  the  rules,  of  which  we  nre  not  cognizant,  she  does 
not  make  any  report  on  the  subject  of  restraint,  that  report  being  now  made 
by  the  nurses  directly  to  the  resident  apothecary.  Adverting  to  her  duties 
to  see  that  the  linen  of  the  patients  is  properly  changed,  washed,  and  returned, 
and  that  it  is  her  duty  to  look  to  the  personal  comforts  of  the  patients,  it 
might  be  inferred,  that  the  fact  of  as  many  as  tifteen  female  patients  sleeping 
naked  in  the  basement-ward  must  have  become  known  to  her;  but  this  she 
assures  us  was  not  the  case— a  fact  that  can  only  be  attributable  to  her 
imperfect  and  not  very  frequent  visits  to  this  part  of  the  hospital,  and  to  the 
fact  of  her  never  seeing  these  patients  after  their  being  placed  in  their  beds 
at  night. 

We  have  only  further  to  remark,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  matron  ought 
never  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with,  much  less  to  supersede,  the  authority 
of  the  medical  officer  in  anything  that  relates  to  the  management,  classifica- 
tion, or  employment  of  the  patients,  whether  male  or  female. 

The  attendants  at  Bethlem  to  whom  the  more  immediate  charge  of  the 
patients  is  committed,  are  sufficient  in  point  ot  numbers,  but  the  supervision 
exercised  over  them  is  evidently  lax  and  superficial ;  and  we  can  perceive 
that  this  laxity  has  produced  its  natur.il  effect,  by  introducing  among  them  a 
corresponding  laxity  of  discipline. 

Amongst  other  things,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  practices  have 
prevailed  in  some  of  the  wards,  which  indicate  the  existence  of  great  harsh- 
ness and  violence  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  attendants,  and  are  in  themselves 
utterly  unjustifiable.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  the  practice  alleged  to 
have  been  resorted  to  of  laying  down  the  females,  who  were  dirty,  on  the 
stone  floor  of  the  gallery,  naked,  and  washing  their  persons  with  cold  water 
and  a  mop ;  to  the  brutal  means  which  are  said  to  have  been  sometimes 
employed  for  controlling  and  overpowering  refractory  patients;  and  to  the 
violent  and  offensive  mode  in  which  food  appears  to  have  been  forced  upon 
some  of  those  who  obstinately  refused  to  take  it  voluntarily. 

To  what  extent  these  abuses  may  have  prevailed  in  the  hospital  in  former 
ti'nes  can  now  be  only  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  the  fact  of  their  having 
existed,  and  that  at  no  remote  period,  seems  sufficiently  clear. 

The  patients  of  the  hospital  are  distinguished  into  three  classes — viz.,  those 
on  the  curable^  those  on  the  incurable^  and  those  on  the  criminal  lists  respec- 
tively, of  which  the  first  is  the  most  numerous  and  important. 

In  order  to  be  admissible  on  the  curable  list,  the  rules  of  the  hospital 
require  that  the  attack  of  insanity  shall  not  have  been  of  more  than  twelve 
months'  duration,  and  shall  not  be  complicated  with  "  paralysis,  epilepsy,  or 
any  other  disease  of  such  a  kind  as  to  require  the  attendance  of  a  nurse,  or  to 
threaten  the  speedy  dissolution  of  life."  In  practice,  if  any  such  disease 
supervenes  during  residence  in  the  hospital,  the  patient  is  sent  away  uncured, 
and  in  any  event,  whether  recovered  or  not,  he  is  discharged  at  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth,  except  in  certain  cases  in  which  a  few  months'  extension  of  the 
term  of  tlie  residence,  for  the  benefit  of  further  treatment,  is  allowed. 

The  cases  on  the  curable  list  may  therefore  be  described  as  picked  cases, 
that  is  to  say,  cases  in  which  the  mental  disorder  is  of  recent  origin,  and  not 
combined  with  serious  bodily  illness,  and  presents  the  fairest  prospect  of 
recovery. 

The  average  number  of  patients  on  the  curable  list  at  any  one  time  is  about 
210;  the  average  number  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  about  315. 
Id  the  course  oi  the  last  year  no  fewer  than  344  of  such  cases  were  received. 

The  patients  on  the  incurable  list  consist  of  persons  who  have  been  formerly 
on  the  curable  list,  and  have  been  discharged  not  cured. 
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These  patients  (who  are  not  suhject  to  the  rules  affecting  the  selection,  dis- 
charge, and  removal  of  curable  patients)  remain,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
in  the  hospital  during  their  lives.  The  average  number  on  the  incurable 
list  may  be  ttiken  at  rather  less  than  80.  The  number  admitted  in  the  course 
of  a  year  is  on  the  average  not  more  than  2. 

The  daily  number  of  patients  on  the  criminal  list  amounts  on  an  average 
to  little  more  than  100.  The  number  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year  is 
on  the  average  about  21.  They  are  placed  in  a  separate  ward,  and  never  mix 
with  the  other  patients.  They  stand  also  on  a  totally  diflferent  footing  in 
regard  to  their  admission  and  discharge,  a  matter  which,  in  their  case,  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Home  Office ;  and  as  their  wards  constitute  an 
entirely  distinct  department,  the  cost  of  which  is  defrayed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  chariUible  foundation  of  the 
hospital. 

The  total  number  of  cases  daily  under  treatment  upon  the  average  of  the 
five  years  ending  the  3 1st  December,  1850,  was  396,  of  whom  210  were  on 
the  curable,  80  on  the  incurable,  and  106  on  the  criminal  list. 

The  number  of  new  cases  annually  admitted  accordinv^  to  the  same  average 
was  367,  of  whom  316  were  on  the  curable,  2  only  on  the  incurable,  and  21 
on  the  criminal  list.  The  total  number  of  cases  treated  in  the  hospital  in  the 
course  of  the  same  five  years  was  1783  on  the  curable,  99  on  the  incurable, 
and  203  on  the  criminal  list ;  giving  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  2085 
separate  cases  under  treatment  on  the  three  lists  during  that  period.  The 
number  of  patients  of  all  cases  under  treatment  in  the  cour^ie  of  the  3'ear 
1850  was  770. 

With  regard  to  classification,  the  patients  of  each  sex,  exclusive  of  the 
criminals,  are,  according  to  the  general  rules,  directed  to  be  distributed  into 
five  classes,  and  are  placed  in  corresponding  wards  ;  the  first  class  comprising 
dirty  and  refractory  patients ;  the  second,  patients  newly  admitted,  and  who 
are  in  a  state  of  probation ;  the  third  and  fourth,  patients  in  difierent  stages 
of  convalescence ;  and  the  fifth,  incurable  patients. 

This  mode  of  distribution  is,  in  the  main,  carried  out  in  practice.  The 
refractory  and  dirty  patients  occupy  what  is  termed  No.  1,  or  the  lefractory 
ward,  which  is  situated  in  the  basement,  and  the  part  of  it  forming  the  back 
basement  (which  appears  by  the  plan  to  contain  sixteen  single  bedrooms)  is 
appropriated  to  the  worst  cases.  The  incurables  have  not  only  a  separate 
ward,  but  separate  airing  grounds  also;  and  they  do  not,  it  is  believed,  inter- 
mix much  with  the  other  classes  of  patients. 

From  the  foregoing  details,  it  will  be  evident  that  Bethlem  (in  this 
respect  differing  from  most  of  the  other  great  public  institutions  for  the 
insane  in  England)  is  pre-eminently  and  essentially  an  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  insanity,  a  fact  which  it  will  be  material  to  bear  in  mind 
when  the  arrangements  for  supplying  medical  care  and  treatment  to  the 
patients  are  considered.  It  is  to  be  obrierved,  also,  that  the  patients  on  the 
charitable  foundation,  although  neceiisarily  persons  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, are  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  middle  and  educated  classes ; 
that  comparatively  few  of  them  have  earned  their  livelihood  by  manual  or 
daily  luV)our ;  that  none  of  them  belong  to  the  pauper  class ;  and  that,  from 
their  previous  habits  and  position  in  life,  the  great  majority  of  them  have 
been  accustomed  to  observe  the  proprieties,  and  are  fully  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  comforts,  of  civilized  society.  [The  tables  annexed  to  the  annual 
report  show  that  upwards  of  five-sixths  of  the  patients  had  received  a  superior, 
good,  or  moderately  good  education.  This  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  the 
criminal  ward.] 

Although,  of  late  years,  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the 
hospital,  similar  to  those  which  for  some  time  past  have  been  in  progress  in 
other  public  lunatic  asylums,  the  institution  is  still  manifestly  defective  in 
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many  respects ;  one  of  the  most  striking  defects  being  the  inadequacy  of 
the  provision  for  tlie  care  and  treatment  of  patients  sutfering  under  bodily 
diseases  or  infirmity. 

The  hospital  at  present  possesses  no  sick- ward  or  infirmary.  It  has  not 
the  usual  conveniences  and  appliances  for  sick  or  infirm  patients,  nor 
experienced  nurses  accustomed  to  the  management  of  the  sick. 

It  was  stated  hy  Dr.  Wood,  the  resident  apothecary,  that  occasionally 
when  an  epidemic  broke  out,  he  had  placed  those  whom  it  attacked  in  a 
separate  room,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  main  body  of  the  inmates, 
but  there  is  not,  and  there  never  has  been,  any  systematic  appropriation  of 
apartments,  fitted  up  for  the  sick  or  infirm. 

Amongst  the  extensive  additions  to  the  building  which  were  commenced 
so  long  ago  as  the  year  1838,  a  distinct  "infirmary  or  sick-ward  for  each 
8ex,  with  nurses'  rooms  attached,"  formed  part  of  the  plan  publicly 
aimounced,  although  (for  what  reason  does  not  appear)  this  has  not,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  carried  out.  The  desirableness  of  such  a  provision  is 
generally  admitted  by  the  medical  officers. 

It  is  suggested,  indeed,  by  one  of  them,  that  as  persons  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  rule,  are  "  so  sick  as  to  require  the  attendance  of  nurses,*'  as 
well  as  those  who  after  admission  fall  into  such  a  state,  are  thereupon 
rejected  or  discharged,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  existence  of  a  separate  sick- 
ward  or  infirmary  is  of  comparatively  little  moment. 

VVe  cannot  admit  the  force  of  this  argument.  It  has  no  application  to  the 
patients  on  tlie  incurable  and  criminal  lij»tH,  who  constitute  together  about 
two-fifths  of  the  entire  number  under  treatment. 

Patients  once  placed  on  the  incurable  list  almost  invariably  remain  in  the 
hospital  for  the  rest  of  their  lives ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  must  in 
the  ordinary  course  eventually  die  there.  Not  a  few  are  persons  advanced 
in  years ;  and  many  become  subject  to  and  die  under  lingering  and  painful 
bcxlily  fliseases ;  among  the  more  frequent  causes  assigned  for  these  deaths, 
various  maladies  are  specified,  in  which  the  most  careful  medical  treatment 
and  most  se  lulous  nursing  in  a  sick  room  would  be  peculiarly  required.  The 
same  reaboning  would  apply  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  patients  on  the 
criminal  list. 

But  even  as  regards  the  patients  on  the  curable  list,  the  argument  will  be 
found  to  have  no  real  weight,  when  the  tacts  are  thoroughly  examined. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  rules  regulating  the  admission  and  discharge 
of  patients  on  that  list  have  never  been  construed  so  stringently  as  to  preclude 
the  admission  or  retention  of  many  insane  persons,  whose  general  health 
is  bad. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  medical  records  renders  it  extremely  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  curable  patients  under  treatment  at  any 
particular  time,  but  enough  may  be  collected  from  the  annual  reports  to 
prove  that  there  is  always  in  Bethlem  a  large  number  of  curable  patients, 
who  are  in  a  bad  state  of  bodily  health,  and  who  therefore  require  the  best 
medical  care  and  treatment.  Of  those  who  are  admitted  on  the  curable  list, 
and  are  subsequently  discharged  uncured,  after  having  remained  the  full 
period,  about  one-sixth  appear  to  be  in  bad  bodily  health  on  admission,  and 
it  would  not  be  unfair  to  iussume  that  of  those  who  are  discharged  cured  from 
that  list,  the  like  pro()ortion  were  on  admission  in  a  similar  condition.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  a  legitimate  presumption,  that  nearly  all  the  curable  patients 
who  are  prematurely  sent  away  as  disqualified,  or  by  request  (amounting  on 
an  average  to  about  forty  in  a  year),  had  fallen  into  bad  bodily  health  prior 
to  tht'ir  discharge.  Of  course,  until  that  condition  becomes  confirmed,  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  their  safe  removal,  they  necessarily  remain  in  the 
hospital,  and  during  the  intermediate  time  demand  the  best  niedical  treatment 
and  nursing.     This  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  cases  of  the  two  female 
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patients,  A.  M.  and  H.  H.,  the  circumstances  of  which  will  be  hereafter  fully 
detailed. 

The  bedding  provided  for  the  patients  in  the  back  basements,  where  such 
of  the  refractory  patients  as  are  wet  or  dirty  sleep,  is  open  to  serious  objec- 
tion, and  the  state  in  which  the  females  of  that  class  are  placed  in  bed  is  not 
merely  most  objectionable,  but  most  discreditable.  The  bedding  in  that  part 
of  the  ward  for  the  most  part  consists  of  loose  straw  placed  in  a  crib  or  trough- 
bedstead,  and  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  upon  this  the  patient  is  laid  in  a 
state  of  complete  nudity.  This  practice,  which  has  prevailed  for  years,  has 
gone  on  without  challenge  from,  and  even  (as  is  stated)  without  the  know- 
ledge of,  the  treasurer,  the  physicians,  the  resident  apothecary,  the  matron, 
or  any  other  of  the  responsible  authorities  of  the  institution.  The  existence 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  while  it  discloses  a  most  reprehensible  practice,  at 
the  same  time  proves  that  most  culpable  laxity  must  have  prevailed  in  the 
internal  supervision  of  the  hospital. 

In  discussing  the  circumstances  which  render  the  fitting-up  of  an 
infirmary  so  desirable,  we  have  already  in  a  great  measure  anticipated  the 
reasons  why  it  is  indisp<  nsable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  institution,  that  it  should 
constantly  command  the  services  of  a  well- organized  and  efficient  medical 
staff. 

These  reasons  are  mainly  grounded  on  the  pi^culiar  character  of  Bethlem 
as  an  hospital  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  the  insane;  on  the  great  number 
of  persons  who  are  annually  admitted  to  its  benefits ;  and  on  the  unusually 
large  proportion  received  in  it,  of  cases  in  which  active  and  judicious  treat- 
ment (including  under  the  term  all  remedial  means,  whether  medical  or 
moral)  is  likely  to  be  useful. 

When  to  the  medical  and  moral  treatment  of  the  patients  are  added  the 
multifarious  duties  comprised  under  the  terms  *^  general  management  and 
superintendence,"  duties  which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  he  in 
general  most  conveniently  attached  to  the  office  of  the  resident  medical 
officer ;  it  will  readily  be  conceded,  that  in  an  hospital  of  the  size  and 
character  of  Bethlem,  those  labours  are  far  t(»o  onerous  to  be  adequately  per- 
formed by  a  single  individual.  In  point  of  fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
treatment  (medical  as  well  as  moral),  and  much  of  the  business  of  general 
supervision,  are  at  present  thrown  upon  Dr.  Wood,  who,  as  he  candidly 
admits,  has  not  been  equal  to  the  burthen  ;  and  the  services  of  the  visiting 
physicians  (which  apparently  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  examining  the 
patients  before  admission  and  dbcharge,  and  to  occa>ionally  prescribing  for 
them  in  cases  of  severe  illness)  occupy  but  a  small  portion  ot  their  time,  and 
have  not  been  always  regularly  or  assiduously  rendered.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  care  of  the  patients  is  left  far  too  much  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion 
of  the  attendants ;  that  the  keeping  of  the  case-book  is  in  a  great  measure 
neglected ;  that  scarcely  anything  is  known  (or  can  now  be  ascertained  from 
the  records)  respecting  the  past  condition  or  treatment  of  patients  who  have 
left  the  hospital ;  and  that  various  complaints  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made,  the  justice  of  which  it  is  now  extremely  difficult  to  estimate,  but  which 
the  evidence  certainly  bears  out  to  some  extent,  of  supineiiess  and  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  officers. 

The  apology  urged  by  the  resident  apothecary  in  substance  is,  that  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  work  has  been  thrown  upon  him,  far  bevond  what  he  can 
satisfactorily  accomplish ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  some  force 
in  the  plea. 

The  proper  discharge  of  such  duties  would,  we  conceive,  furnish  ample 
employment  for  at  least  two  resident  medical  officers.  The  principal  medical 
officer,  in  his  capacity  of  general  superintendent,  should  be  invested  with 
paramount  authority  within  the  hospital,  and  be  responsible  for  the  whole 
of  its  internal  management ;  and  to  him  the  rest  of  the  medical  staff,  the 
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matron  and  the  inferior  officers  and  attendants,  should  all  be  sulK)rdlnute. 
He  might  also  be  empowered,  under  the  sanction  and  regulation  of  the  sub- 
committee, to  call  in  certain  other  eminent  medical  practitioners,  in  cases  of 
difficulty  or  emergency. 

The  existing  plan  of  having  visiting  physicians,  between  whom  the  medical 
care  of  the  patients  is  now  nominally  divided,  in  our  opinion  encourages 
carelessness  and  destroys  responsibility.  Having  regard  to  the  amount  of 
the  salaries  now  paid  to  the  medical  staff,  the  scheme  does  not  appear  to  be 
open  to  objection  on  the  ground  of  its  involving  much  additional  expense. 

By  one  of  the  printed  rules  of  the  hospital,  it  is  provided  that  the  resident 
apothecary  shall  keep  a  register,  in  which  he  shall  enter  the  particulars  of  each 
case,  as  taken  by  the  physicians,  on  the  admission  of  the  patients,  with  a  weekly- 
record  (subject  to  the  revision  of  the  physicians)  of  the  bo<lily  and  mental  health 
of  every  curable  patient,  and  of  any  change  in  their  condition  which  from  time 
to  time  may  occur,  together  with  the  effect  of  all  medicines  administered;  and 
also  an  account  of  all  surgical  operations  whatever ;  and  shall  record  every 
change  in  the  bodily  or  mental  health  of  any  curable  or  criminal  patients  with 
the  like  precision ;  which  register  is  to  be  signed,  on  the  discharge  or  death  of 
the  patient,  by  the  physician  under  whose  care  the  patient  has  been  placed. 

>iOtwithstanding  the  explicit  forms  of  this  judicious  regulation,  it  has  not 
been  enforced  or  attended  to  in  practice.  At  present  the  caj^e-book  contains, 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  merely  a  brief^summary  of  the  condition  of  the 
patient  at  the  respective  periods  of  admission  and  discharge,  without  noticing 
any  further  particulars  of  the  case,  either  as  to  its  characteristic  symptoms,  or 
as  to  its  subsequent  phenomena  and  progress,  so  that  it  affords  little  or  no 
really  useful  information.  [In  all  registered  hospitals  and  licens*  d  houses 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  act  8  and  9  Vict,  c.  100,  medical  case- books 
are  regularly  kept,  pursuant  to  the  60th  section  of  the  statute.  Bethlem  Hos- 
pital, which  is  specially  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  act,  forms  an 
exception  to  the  practice.]  We  could  not  learn  that  the  defecti\e  character  of 
the  case-book,  and  the  nt^glect  of  the  rule  in  this  respect,  had  ever  been  brought 
to  thp  attention  of  the  treasurer  or  sub-committee,  by  either  of  the  visiting 
physicians,  although  the  weekly  record  which  it  is  directed  to  contain  is 
declnred  by  the  same  rule  to  be  "  subject  to  their  revision." 

The  t^eneral  superintendence  of  the  hospital  is  carried  on,  as  already  stated, 
under  the  control  of  the  treasurer  and  sub-committee,  and  the  more  immediate 
conduct  of  its  internal  economy  and  discipline  u  confided  to  the  resident 
apothecary,  the  steward,  and  matron,  under  whose  supervision  the  care  of  the 
patients  in  their  respective  wards  is  entrusted  to  attendants  of  both  sexes. 

For  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  these  various  functionaries,  a  body 
of  printed  rules  and  orders  was  some  years  ago  issued,  in  which  their -several 
departments  are  to  some  extent  defined,  and  their  special  duties  prescribed. 

Many  of  these  rules  and  orders,  however,  have  never  been  enforced,  and  have 
been  allowed  to  become  obsolete;  others  are  ambiguous  in  their  terms;  (»thers, 
again,  having  been  found  inconvenient,  hn\e  been  altered  or  rescinded,  and  new 
rules  substituted  in  their  place;  and  a  con^iderable  number  of  additional  regu- 
lations and  usages,  more  or  less  important,  and  some  of  them  materially  modi- 
fying the  previously  existing  practice,  have  also  been  introduced  at  various 
times  (occasionally  on  the  sole  authoriry  of  the  treasurer),  and  have  acquired 
the  force  of  rules  and  orders,  although  they  have  not  been  reduced  to  writing, 
and  have  never  formally  received  the  sanction  of  the  governing  body.  The 
consequence,  as  might  be  expected,  is,  that  what  purports  to  be  now  the  code  of 
rules  and  orders  according  to  which  the  hospital  is  governed,  is  extremely  loose 
and  imperfect;  that  various  important  points  are  uncertain  or  unprovided  for: 
and  that  its  precise  bearing  and  effect  are  not  thoroughly  understood  even  by 
those  whase  conduct  it  is  intended  to  regulate. 

it  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  these  defects  in  detail,  but  among  the  most 
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important  may  be  mentioned  that  the  existing  rules  do  not  secure  any  system 
of  careful  inspection  at  irregular  and  uncertain  intervals  by  the  governing  body 
or  any  of  its  members ;  that  they  vest  (we  think  most  injudiciously)  in  the 
matron  the  duty  of  classifying  and  employing  the  female  patients,  and  deter- 
mining in  what  wards  they  shall  from  time  to  time  be  placed,  according  to  her 
sole  discretion,  and  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  medical  authority ;  and 
further,  that  they  leave  it  uncertain  on  whom  is  now  primarily  imposed 
(whether  the  steward  or  the  resident  apothecary)  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  bedding  and  clothing  of  the  patients.  On  the  whole, 
we  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  saying,  that  in  their  present  very  anomalous 
and  imperfect  state,  these  rules  and  orders  tend  to  produce  confusion  and  mis- 
takes ;  and  that  they  are  unfavourable  to  that  cordial  union  and  co-operation 
among  the  different  officers  of  the  establishment  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  successful  working  of  the  institution. 

Upon  the-e  grounds  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  rules  and  orders, 
written  and  unwritten,  according  to  which  Bethlem  is  now  professedly  managed, 
ought  to  he  carefully  revised,  and  that  they  should  then  be  issued  in  a  coniplete 
form,  and  be  thereafter  rigidly  enforced. 

We  now  proceed  to  state  tlie  general  result  of  the  testimony  of  the  several 
witnesses  who  were  examined  by  us  in  reference  to  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry. 
The  evidence  was  received  by  us  on  nine  different  days,  namely,  on  the  7th, 
10th,  17th,  and  24th  of  July,  the*  14th  August,  the  8th  and  22nd  October,  the 
I8th  November,  and  the  4th  December,  1851 ;  the  investigation  having  been 
extended  and  prolonged  on  account  of  fresh  evidence  having  been  from  time  to 
time  tendered  for  our  consideration,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  testimony  given 
upon  one  or  more  occasions  rendered  it  expedient  to  pursue  further  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  ihe  inquiry. 

The  witnesses  who  were  examined  were  twenty- seven  in  number.  Their 
names  are  as  follows — viz.,  Mr.  John  Edward  Johnson,  treasurer  of  Bethlem 
Hospital ;  Dr.  William  Wood,  resident  apothecary  of  ditto;  Henrietta  Hunter, 
matron  of  ditto;  Sarah  Burrowes,  Elizabeth  ClifBn,  Keziah  Sanderson,  nurses 
in  Bethlem  Hospital;  Dr.  Edward  Thomas  Monro,  Sir  Alexander  Morrison, 
visiting  physicians  of  ditto;  Peter  Northall  Laurie,  E^q  ,  a  governor  of  ditto; 
Mr.  Thomas  Joseph  H.,  father  of  Miss  H.  H.,  lately  a  patient  in  ditto  (dead)  ; 
Mrs.  Elinor  W.,  lately  a  patient  in  ditto;  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  surgeon  ; 
Elizabeth  W.,  mother  of  Mary  Elizabeth  W.,  lately  a  patient  in  Bethlem 
Hospital ;  Mr.  John  Ogle  Else,  surgeon  ;  Dr.  P.  R.  Nesbitt,  medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  Northampton  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  Dr.  John  Webster,  a  governor  of 
Bethlem  Hospital ;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Nicholls,  steward  i>f  ditto  ;  T.  S.  Cupel,  Esq., 
a  governor  of  ditto ;  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  W.,  lately  a  patient  in  ditto;  Wm. 
Mursoii,  lately  an  attendant  in  ditto ;  John  Welsh,  ditto ;  Samuel  H.,  brother 
of  H.,  lately  a  patient  in  Bethlem  Hospital  (dead) ;  Andrew  Wentzell,  friend 
of  ditto;  William  Beech,  lately  an  attendant  in  the  Hospital ;  David  Kidd,  an 
attendant  in  ditto;  -Miss  A.  M.,  lately  a  patient  in  the  nospital ;  Miss  F.  M., 
sister  of  ditto. 

A  copy  of  the  short-hand  writer's  notes  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  above- 
named  witnesses  before  our  board,  accompanies  this  report. 

This  evidence  appears  mainly  to  embrace  the  following  subjects — viz. 

1.  Miss  A.  M.'scase. 

2.  Miss  H.  H.'s  case. 

3.  The  cases  of  Mrs.  Elinor  W.,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  W.,  and  H. 

4.  The  general  government  and  management  of  the  hospital. 

We  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  'Iraw  your  attention  to  the  case  of  Miss  A.  ML 
(lately  a  patient  in  Bethlem  Hospital),  requesting  at  the  same  time  a  reference 
to  the  evidence  itself,  whenever  our  summary  or  statement  of  facts  shall  appear 
to  require  explanation. 

It  appears  by  the  evidence  laid  before  us,  that  Miss  A.  M.  was  admitted  as 
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ft  patient  into  Bethlem  ILi^pital  on  Sun«lar,  the  6th  October  1850,  and  that  she 
remained  there  till  the  *27th  of  the  tollowini^  December  (a  period  of  eleven 
weeks  and  ^ve  davs),  when  she  was  discharged. 

Miss  M.  F.  (tFie  patient*s  sister)  states,  that  A.  M.,  at  the  time  of  her 
admission  was  in  weak  bo<li]y  health,  and  had  f(»r  some  d.iys  refused  her  food; 
that  she  (M.  F.)  had  visite<i  her  on  the  Friday  after  her  admission  (Octol)er 
11),  and  again  on  the  4th  of  XovemWr.  That  on  the  first  visit  she  perceived 
that  A.  M.  had  a  black  eye ;  that  on  the  second  visit  she  found  that  her  sister  had 
been  removed  from  an  upper  storey  into  the  hasf  meiit-wartl  of  the  hospital,  which 
it  appears  is  the  ward  specially  appropriated  to  dirty  and  refractory  patients. 
That  at  this  time  A  M.  complained  of  excessive  cold,  of  having  no  sheets  or 
blankets,  and  of  sleeping  on  lcx»se  straw  ;  and  also  of  the  coarse,  violent,  and 
abusive  conduct  of  the  nurses  under  whom  she  was  placed.  Subsequently,  Aliss 
y.^L  understood  from  one  of  the  nurses,  that  A.  M.  had  become  "a  dirty  patient." 

In  consequence  of  A.  M.  complaining  repeatedly  of  cold,  her  sister  on  one 
occasion,  took  a  warm  jacket  to  the  hospital  for  her,  but  the  matron  said  that 
the  patient  "could  not  be  allowed  to  wear  it,  as  it  was  too  smart." 

Miss  M.  F.  again  visited  her  sister  on  the  3rd  Deceinl)er,  when  she  found 
her  in  a  most  feeble  and  emaciated  state,  complaining  still  of  cold  and  of  want 
of  bed-covering ;  and  also  «»f  a  dis<)rder  in  her  bowels ;  and  ultimately,  in  c<mse- 
quence  of  her  sister's  complaints  of  ill-treatment,  and  of  her  general  personal 
appeirance,  Miss  M.  F.  decided  upon  removing  her,  and  in  fact,  did  remove  her 
from  the  hospital  on  the  1 7th  of  December.  It  ap|)ears  that  A.  M.,  during 
almost  the  whole  of  her  residence  in  the  hospital,  remained  in  the  basement- 
ward. 

The  account  given  by  Miss  M.  F.  is  corroboratcii  by  the  patient's  own  evi- 
dence, taken  on  oath  after  she  was  perfectly  recovered  (b^ith  mentally  and 
bodily),  and  when  she  ha<l  returned  to  her  friends.  From  this  it  appears  that 
she  had  always  insuflicient  bedding  during  her  residence  in  the  basement- ward 
of  the  hospital,  and  sometimes  none  at  all,  only  the  straw,  under  which  she 
crept  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  She  had  no  night-clothing,  but  always  slept 
quite  naked,  an«l  suffered  from  cold,  both  night  and  day.  She  sometimes  felt 
very  ill,  but  her  treatment  by  the  nurses  was  very  rough,  and  their  conduct 
towards  her  was  rude  and  C(»arse.  She  was  covered,  she  says,  at  this  time  with 
sores,  which  she  attributes  to  the  kind  of  bed  on  which  she  lay. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  resident  apothecary  and  matron  of  Beth- 
lem Hospital,  and  of  the  nurse  who  had  the  care  of  this  patient  in  that  esta- 
blishmHiit,  it  appears  that  at  the  time  of  Miss  A.  M.'s  admission  into  the  hospital 
her  person  was  examined,  according  to  custom,  by  one  of  the  nurses  there.  At 
this  time,  according  to  every  statement,  there  were  "  no  bruises,  wounds,  or 
sores"  on  her  body ;  and  it  is  stated  she  was  in  moderate  (but  it  is  said  below 
average)  health.  She  was  placed,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  receiving- ward, 
but  was  removed  in  about  a  fortnight  (on  the  plea  of  her  being  a  dirty  patient) 
to  the  basement- ward  of  the  hospital.  This  was  done  by  the  sole  direction  of 
the  matron,  who,  it  appears,  has  the  power  of  removing  and  classifying  the 
female  patients,  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  medical  officers. 

During  her  residence  in  the  bnsement,  the  matron  and  resident  apothecary 
were  respectively  in!'ormed  that  there  were  marks  on  the  patient's  body,  and 
that  she  had  a  bodily  complaint  (requiring  great  care  and  attention)  and 
swollen  legs ;  and  it  appears  that  being  in  a  low  state  of  health  she  was  put 
upon  sick  diet ;  but  neither  the  matron  nor  the  resident  apothecary  seems  to 
have  particularly  inspected  her  bodily  condition,  or  to  have  examined  the  sores 
on  her  person ;  nor  did  either  of  them  see  her  in  bed,  or  know  that  she  was  put 
to  bed  naked  upon  loose  straw. 

During  her  residence  in  the  hospital,  it  appears  that  she  got  into  bad  health 
and  suffered  under  some  bodily  complaint,  and  that  she  was  treated  medically 
by  the  resident  apothecary,  and  also  by  Dr.  Monro,  but  unfortunately  no  record 
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of  any  bodily  disorder  or  of  any  medical  treatment  to  which  she  was  subjected, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  case-book,  beyond  the  general  tact  of  her  being  placed 
upon  "  sick  diet/' 

It  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  two  uf  the  nurses  having  the  care  of  the  base- 
ment-wards, that  this  patient  and  others  on  the  basement-floor  (amounting 
together  to  about  fifteen  in  number)  were  regularly  put  to  bed  entirely  naked 
(without  any  linen  or  other  covering  on  their  persons),  and  that  there  was  only 
a  blanket  interposed  between  them  and  the  luose  straw  on  which  they  slept, 
which  blanket  was  sometimes  removed  by  the  patients  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
This  usage  does  not  appear  to  have  been  kiiov\u  either  to  the  resident  apothe- 
cary, or  to  the  matron,  or  to  either  of  the  visiting  physicians,  or,  in  fact^  to  any- 
body connected  with  the  establishment,  v  ith  the  exception  only  of  some  of  the 
nurses,  and  of  the  patients  themselves  who  were  subjected  to  this  unusual  mode 
of  treatment. 

On  Miss  A.  M.  being  removed,  it  is  stated  that  she  was  examined  by  one  of 
the  nurses,  and  that  her  back  was  then  *^  very  red,*'  supposed  to  be  from  her 
dirty  habits,  or  perhaps,  "from  ihe  rubbing  of  the  straw;"  that  her  legs  were 
swollen ;  and  thai  she  had  punctured  wounds  and  some  few  bruises  on  her 
person. 

She  was  removed  from  the  hospital  on  the  27th  December,  and  on  the  day 
of  her  removal  her  person  was  examined  by  her  sister,  who  states  that  she 
found  her  back  a  mass  of  sores,  with  a  large  sore  on  each  hip,  her  body  emaciated, 
and  her  legs  swollen ;  and  it  was  also  ascertained  that  she  had  a  disorder  in  the 
bowels.  Miss  F.  M.  took  her  sister  on  the  day  of  her  removal  to  a  house  in 
Camberwell,  and  on  the  following  morning  took  her  to  Northampton,  tor  the 
Durpose  of  placing  her  in  the  asylum  there.  Previously  to  her  departure  for 
Northampton,  however,  she  was  examined  by  Mr.  Else,  a  surgeon,  who  had 
before  certified  as  to  her  state  of  mind  on  the  occasion  of  her  admission  into 
Bethlem  Hospital.  At  that  time  Air.  Else  says  that  Miss  A.  M.'s  condition 
"  was  anything  but  good,  but  it  was  not  so  l*ad  but  that  it  might  be  amended." 

On  her  leaving  the  hospital,  he  states  that  it  was  so  bad  that  *^  he  doubted 
her  living  twenty-four  hours,"  and  he  strongly  advised  that  she  should  not 
venture  to  take  the  journey  to  Northampton.  It  is  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Else 
did  not  examine  the  bo<ly  of  Miss  A.  M.  at  this  time,  but  he  understood  that 
she  had  sores  on  her  person. 

On  the  29th  December,  1850,  being  the  second  day  only  after  her  removal 
from  Bethlem  Hospital,  Miss  A.  M.  was  received  into  the  Northampton 
Asylum.  The  following  statement  of  her  condition  at  that  time,  and  of  the 
remedies  used  in  her  case,  is  given  by  Dr.  Nesbitt,  the  medical  superintendent 
oi  that  establishment. 

'*  Iler  state  upon  admission  was  most  deplorable  ;  with  an  attenuated  frame, 
her  system  was  so  enfeebled  that  she  was  unable  to  sit  up.  She  had  prolapsus 
of  the  uterus  and  anus,  with  great  mucous  discharges,  and  suffered  severely 
from  tenesmus.  Iler  lower  extremities  were  livid  and  oedematous,  and  their 
motion  paralysed.  On  the  hips  and  nates  were  a  great  many  abrasions  of  the 
surface,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet-seed  to  a  split-pea.  She  had  also  on 
different  parts  of  her  body  copper-coloured  eruptions ;  she  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  calls  of  nature,  and  her  urine  and  faeces  passed  under  lier.  The 
treatment  pursued  was  in  the  first  place  to  give  her  a  comfortable  bed,  and  to 
attend  to  her  infirmities  by  frequent  changes  of  linen ;  morphia,  the  hydrio- 
date  of  potass,  and  the  local  applications  of  oak-bark  decoction,  with  generous 
diet,  enabled  her  to  get  up  in  the  course  of  three  weeks ;  and  irom  that  time 
to  this,  her  courAC  has  been  one  of  progressive  impruvtrment.  She  was  also  a 
quiet  patient,  and  gratei'ul  for  attention,  and  after  one  month's  residence  all 
her  faulty  habits  entirely  left  her." 

This  statement  was  made  in  writing  on  the  11th  May,  1851,  in  answer  to 
oar  inquiries  respecting  the  patient. 
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At  this  time  Dr.  Nisbett  says,  "Miss  A.  M*s  mental  state  is  that  of 
rationality,  propriety,  and  decorum,  and  her  bodily  health  is  completely  re- 
established. Iler  continuance  here  is  more  a  matter  of  prudence  and  conve- 
nience than  of  necessity ." 

In  a  subsequent  statement  made  in  writing  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  being 
also  in  reply  to  some  further  questions  proposed  by  this  board,  Dr.  Nesbitt 
says  that  he  has  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  giving  his  opinion  that  the  sores 
and  abrasions  on  Miss  A.  M.'s  body  were  referable  to  neglect ;  and  he  expresses 
his  opinion  that  the  straw  would  produce  such  irritations  on  the  surface  of  her 
body  in  connexion  with  her  Wiint  of  cleanliness.  He  observes  that  she  had 
never  evinced  any  propensity  to  pick  her  skin  since  she  hud  been  under  his 
care. 

In  this  statement  Dr.  Nesbitt  further  says  that  Miss  A.  M.  had  uniformly 
compl::ined  of  having  nothing  but  straw  to  sleep  on,  "  without  any  kind  of 
protection  between  her  body  and  the  straw  ;"of  having  had  no  clothes  to  cover 
her ;  and  of  the  whole  treatment  exercised  towards  her  in  Bethlem  Hospital 
having  been  harsh  and  coarse ;  and  adds  that  this  patient  was  remarkable  for 
truthfulness,  and  was  desirous  of  burying  in  oblivion  that  part  of  her  life  spent 
in  the  hospital. 

Both  of  these  written  statements  of  Dr.  Nesbitt  were  afterwards  verified  by 
oath. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  Dr.  Nesbitt  states  in  his  evidence  before  us,  that 
at  the  time  of  this  patient's  admission  into  the  N<>rthainpton  Hospital,  "her 
hair  was  very  much  matted  and  entangled,  and  there  was  a  great  number  of 
vermin  in  her  head;**  and  he  adds,  that  in  his  opinion  the  vermin  and  the  sores 
were  evidences  of  previous  neglect,  and  that  the  sores  appeared  to  be  the  result 
of  her  having  lain  upon  straw. 

Dr.  Nesl»itt*s  account  of  Miss  A.  M.*s  rapid  amendment  under  the  mode  of 
treatment  pursued  in  the  Northampton  Asylum,  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
of  her  sister,  who  visited  her  there.  "  A  fortnight  after  her  admission  into 
the  Northampton  Asylum,"  MissF.  M.  says  that  she  "  found  her  sister  greatly 
improved  in  health,  her  habits  of  cleanliness  returned,  and  her  mind  also 
greatly  improved." 

The  result  of  the  evidence  as  to  this  case  appears  to  be — 

1st.  That  this  patient  (A.  M.)  was  admitted  into  Bethlem  Hospital  in 
moderate  or  weak  health,  but  without  afiy  bruises,  wounds,  or  sores  on  her 
person.  That  after  remaining  there  nearly  two  months,  she  left  the  establish- 
ment in  no  respect  apparently  improved  in  mind,  emaciated  in  |)erson,  in  de- 
plorable health,  covered  with  sores  or  abrasions,  with  bad  habits,  suffering 
under  more  than  one  bodily  disorder,  and  with  her  head  full  of  vermin. 

2nd.  That  on  her  removal  to  the  Northampton  Asylum,  by  affording  her 
certain  personal  comforts,  by  generous  diet,  and  by  judicious  medical  and 
other  treatment,  she  began  almost  immediately  to  improve;  that  in  a  fortnight 
she  was  manifestly  better  in  every  respect ;  that  in  a  month  her  faulty  habits 
entirely  left  her;  that  in  rather  more  than  fimr  months  her  mental  and  bodily 
health  were  completely  re-established;  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  between 
five  and  six  months  she  was  discharged  from  the  Northampton  Asylum,  and 
restored  to  her  friends  perfectly  well  in  all  respects. 

3rd.  That  during  her  residence  in  Bethlem  Hospital  (beside.^  acquiring  the 
bad  habits  and  bodily  disorders  above  adverted  to)  she  suffered  almost  con- 
tinually from  cold  and  insufficient  bedding:  that  she  was  subjected  to  rough 
usage  from  the  nurses;  that  notwithstanding  the  cold,  she  was  allowed  no 
night-clothing  for  her  person,  but  slept  naked  on  loose  straw,  which  punctured 
her  bo<ly,  and  produced  sores;  that  neither  the  resident  apothecary  nor 
matron,  nor  the  visiting  physician  whose  patient  she  was,  ever  examined  her 
person  or  saw  her  in  bed ;  that  the  fact  of  her  (and  others)  sleeping  without 
night-clothing  on  loose  straw,  was  (as  is  stated)  altogether  unknown  to  the 
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matron  and  to  all  the  medical  officers  and  other  authorities  of  the  hospital ;  and 
that  althou^^h  she  was  in  bad  health,  and  was  under  medical  treatment  by  Dr. 
Munroand  the  resident  apothecary,  there  is  no  record  thereof  in  the  case-book 
of  the  hospital. 

Another  patient,  to  whose  case  our  attention  has  been  particularly  called,  is 
that  of  Miss  H.  H.  This  lady  appears  to  have  been  admitted  into  Bethlein 
Hospital  on  the  4th  of  April  last,  to  have  been  discharged  on  the  18th  of  the 
same  month  (after  a  residence  therein  of  fourteen  days  only),  and  to  have  died 
in  three  days  after  her  discharge. 

At  the  time  of  her  admission,  it  is  stated  by  the  medical  practitioner  who 
had  previously  attended  her,  that  her  limbs  were  firm,  and  thit  although  thin, 
she  had  the  average  amount  of  flesh  and  strength  for  an  invalid  ;  but  she  occa- 
sionally refused  her  food,  had  two  or  three  times  been  subjected  to  mechanical 
restraint,  and  for  two  days  previously  to  her  admission  had  fallen  into  dirty 
habits.  Her  father  also  states  that  on  her  admission  ht*r  health  wns  **  pretty 
good,"  and  that  she  was  gaining  flesh.  In  contradiction  to  this,  the  matron 
states  that  she  was  emaciated  at  this  time,  but  she  never  personally  examined 
her ;  and  the  resident  apothecary  says  that  she  was  "  very  emaciated ;"  but  his 
case  book  does  not  set  forth  the  fact.  Sir  Alexander  Morison  sti>tes  that  she 
was  "  very  weak  and  thin." 

About  eight  days  after  her  admission,  the  patient's  father  states  that  he  went 
to  the  hospital  to  inquire  after  her,  and  learned  from  Dr.  Wood,  the  resident 
apothecary,  and  from  one  of  the  nurses,  that  his  daughter  (whom  he  did  not 
then  see)  was  somewhat  improved,  and  that  she  took  her  food  better. 

About  five  or  six  days  afterwards,  feeling  anxious  about  her,  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Wood,  begging,  as  he  had  been  told  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  see  his 
daughter  for  a  month  after  her  admission,  to  be  informed  should  any  bad 
symptoms  arise.  This  letter  was  left  at  the  hospital  early  in  the  morning  of 
Friday,  the  18th  of  April :  at  about  half-past  2  o'clock  on  the  same  day  he 
received  an  answer  from  Dr.  Wood,  informing  him  that  his  daughter  was  in  a 
very  precarious  state;  that  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  discharge  her;  and 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  fatal  termination  to  her  illness.  She 
was  accordingly  discharged  on  the  same  day,  and  was  removed  by  her  father 
direct  to  his  own  house. 

On  her  discharge,  her  condition,  according  to  her  father's  account,  was  ex- 
ceedingly changed  for  the  worse;  and  accordmg  to  the  statement  of  his  medical 
attendant,  Mr.  Taylor,  **  her  appearance  was  much  altered,  being  very  ema- 
ciated, her  bones  almost  protruding  through  her  skin,  and  on  her  body  were 
various  wounds  and  bruises." 

On  the  21st  of  April,  the  day  after  her  discharge  from  the  hospital,  she  died. 
After  her  death,  in  consequence  of  some  complaints  made  by  the  father,  her 
person  was  inspected  on  the  following  day  by  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Sir  Alexander 
Morison  (two  of  the  medical  officers  of  Bethlem  Hospital);  and  a  post-mortem 
examination  was  afterwards  made  by  two  surgeons,  who,  together  with  Dr. 
Wood,  who  came  in  before  the  examination  was  completed,  signed  a  medical 
certificate,  stating  **  that  there  was  no  evideisce  to  show  that  she  had  sustained 
any  injury  which  could  in  any  way  have  hastened  her  death." 

During  H.  H.'s  residence  in  Bethlem  Hospital,  it  appears  that  she  and 
other  female  patients,  fifteen  in  number,  were  regularly  placed  to  sleep  on 
loose  straw,  a  blanket  only  being  interposed  between  their  bodies  and  the 
straw,  and  that  they  slept  entirely  naked,  i.  c,  without  any  linen  or  other 
covering  on  the  body.  That  parts  of  11.  H.'s  person  were  very  red  on  her 
admission,  and  that  on  her  discharge  there  were  various  sores  or  punctures  on 
her  body,  which  seemed  evidently  to  have  been  caused  by  the  straw  of  her 
bed,  into  the  midst  of  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  creeping. 

It  is  stated  that  she  was  exceedingly  feeble  while  in  Bethlem  Hospital,  but 
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that  she  had  no  sofa  or  ea<«y  chair,  such  sn  is  used  for  infirm  patients  to  sit  on, 
during  the  day ;  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  crawlii)g  on  her  hands  and 
knees  on  the  floors  of  the  institution,  and  that  after  her  death  wounds  or 
abrasions  were  found  on  her  knees  and  elbows. 

During  her  residence  in  the  hospital,  U.  H.  was  never  seen  in  bed  by  the 
matron  or  by  the  resident  apothecary,  or  by  Sir  Alexander  Mori  son,  whose 
patient  she  was.  It  is  stated  that  none  of  them  knew  that  she  slept  naked  on 
loose  straw— a  practice  which  Sir  Alexander  Morbon  condemns  altogether, 
considering  that  «uch  bedding  was  particularly  unfit  for  a  weak  or  excoriating 
patient,  such  as  H.  H.  in  fact  was.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  Alexander  Morison,  that 
he  prescribed  for  her  and  that  she  had  sick  diet.  There  is  no  record  in  the 
Case-Book  of  any  medical  treatment,  with  the  single  exception  of  an  enema, 
which  was  given  to  the  patient  on  the  appearance  of  diarrhoea,  on  the  day 
immediately  preceding  her  discharge 

After  her  discharge,  II.  H.  (who  appears  then  to  have  partially  recovered 
her  intellect)  complained  that  bad  language  had  been  used  towards  her  whilst 
she  was  in  the  hospital,  and  that  she  had  been  beaten.  The  medical  attendant 
of  the  family  is  of  opinion  that  she  was  ill-treated  or  harshly  used  there; 
and  the  patient's  assertion  as  to  the  use  of  bad  language  and  very  rough  treat- 
ment is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Elinor  W.,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  patient  in  the  same  ward  with  H.  H.,  but  who  was  afterwards  dis- 
charged recovered. 

In  consequence  of  some  complaints  made  by  the  father  of  this  patient,  as  to 
his  daughter's  treatment  whilst  in  the  hospital,  an  inquiry  into  the  case  wa<« 
instituted  before  a  committee  of  governors,  and  some  evidence  was  produced 
thereon  ;  but  the  investigation  (owing  to  the  father  not  prosecuting  the  inquiry 
further)  was  not  completed.  The  governors  have  not,  it  is  said,  signified 
otherwise  than  that  tliey  were  satisfied  with  the  facts  that  came  out  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation ;  the  result,  nevertheless,  of  which  seems  to  be  that  a 
special  order  was  issued  by  them  that  "  every  injury  (however  slight)  and 
every  bruise  and  accident  should  for  the  future  be  immediately  reported.'* 

The  general  mode  of  treating  this  patient  whilst  in  Bethlem  Hospital  will 
suflliciently  appear  from  the  foregoing  summary  of  her  case. 

There  is  so  much  conflict,  however,  between  the  statements  made  by  the 
several  witnesses  as  to  her  condition  on  admission  into  the  hospital  and  on  her 
discharge,  and  also  as  to  the  origin  and  character  of  the  various  wounds  and 
abrasions  on  her  body,  that  we  think  it  better  to  refer  to  the  accompanying 
evidentre  for  information  on  these  points.  To  this  evidence  we  must  also  refer 
for  an  account  of  the  singular  circumstances  under  which  the  medical  certifi- 
cate, drawn  out  after  the  post'tnorfem  examination  took  place,  appears  to  have 
heen  framed  and  signed. 

The  other  cases  upon  which  evidence  was  volunteered  before  us  were  those 
of  persons  who  had  been  patients  in  the  hospital — namely,  Mrs.  Elinor  W. 
and  Miss  Mary  W.,  female  patients  who  had  been  discharged,  and  who  are 
still  alive ;  and  II.,  a  male  patient,  who  died  almost  immediately  after  his  dis- 
charge. 

The  testimony  of  Mrs.  Elinor  W.  relates,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  case  of 
H.  11.,  already  detailed.  It  corroborates,  however,  also  the  statements  made 
by  other  persons  respecting  the  bedding  and  general  accommodation  of  female 
patients  in  the  basement- ward;  the  coarse  manners  of  the  nurses  in  that  ward; 
their  extremely  rough  usage  of  their  patients ;  and  the  great  want  of  regular 
supervision  and  inspection  in  that  part  of  the  establishment.  It  is  right  to 
state  that  the  evidence  of  Elinor  W .  was  taken  some  months  after  she  had 
been  discharged  recovered,  and  that  at  that  time  she  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
well,  and  to  be  a  trustworthy  witness. 

In  the  case  of  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth.  W.,  the  testimony  of  her  mother  (Mrs. 
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Elizabeth  W.)  shows  that  this  patient  had  various  bruises  on  her  person 
during  her  residence  in  the  hospital :  that  whilst  there  she  complained  of  ill- 
treatment  and  coarse  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  nurses ;  and  that  she  slept 
naked  on  loose  straw,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  set  forth  in  the  cases  of  A.  M. 
and  H.  H.  The  truth  of  the  mother*s  statement  as  to  this  patient*s  complaint 
of  ill-usage,  is  strengthened  b}'  the  evidence  of  Elinor  W.,  to  whom  Mary 
Elizabeth  W.  made  the  same  complaints  whilst  in  the  hospital.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  both  these  last-named  witnesses  concur  in  stating  that  Mary 
Elizabeth  W.,  whilst  in  the  hospital,  expressed  an  intention  of  complaining 
to  the  governors  of  the  ill-treatment  that  she  had  l)een  subjected  to,  and  that 
she  was  dissuaded  from,  or  counteracted  in,  her  intentions  by  the  matron. 

On  examining  this  patient  herself,  it  roust  be  observed  that  the  answers 
given  by  her  to  our  Questions  did  not  bear  out  the  statements  of  her  mother 
and  of  Elinor  W.  Mary  Elizabeth  W.*s  recollection  and  general  intellect 
were,  however,  in  so  feeble  and  imperfect  a  state  at  the  time  of  her  appearing 
before  us,  that  we  did  not  thinii  it  proper  to  question  her  to  the  extent  we 
should  have  done,  had  she  appeared  more  competent  to  give  evidence  on  the 
subjects  of  our  inquiry. 

The  tenour  of  the  evidence  given  as  to  the  male  patient  H.,  is  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  a  patient  in  the  hospital  for  rather  more  than  five  weeks ;  that  he 
was  a  strong  muscular  man,  and  free  from  bruises  on  his  admission  ;  that  on 
his  discharge  he  was  exceedingly  reduced  in  flesh,  and  had  numerous  bruises  on 
his  body;  and  that  he  complained  (amongst  other  things)  of  ill-usage  from  the 
attendants,  and  particularly  of  his  throat  having  been  severely  squeezed, — a 
circumstance  that  was  corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  his  throat  on  his 
discharge,  and  is  also  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  John  Welsh,  who  was  a 
keeper  at  the  time  of  H.'s  residence  in  the  institution,  but  who  has  since  been 
discharged.  This  last-named  patient  (H.)  died  within  a  few  days  after 
leaving  the  hospital. 

In  concluding  our  report,  we  think  it  desirable,  in  order  to  bring  the  main 
results  of  our  inquiry  more  definitely  and  clearly  under  your  notice,  to  state 
our  opinion : — 

1st.  That  Miss  A.  M.  during  her  residence  in  Bethlem  Hospital  was  sub- 
jected to  harsh  and  improper  usage  from  the  attend  nts,  and  was  neglected  by 
the  medical  and  other  officers  of  the  institution ;  that  the  bedding,  clothing, 
and  accommodation  afforded  to  her  were  unfit  and  insufficient,  and  that 
thereby  her  health  was  materially  injured,  and  her  life  put  in  peril. 

2nd.  That  Miss  H.  H.  during  her  residence  in  the  hospital  was  subjected 
to  harsh  and  improper  usage  from  the  attendants,  and  was  neglected  by  the 
medical  and  other  officers  of  the  hospital,  and  that  the  bedding  and  other  ac- 
commodation afforded  to  her  were  unfit  and  insufficient ;  and  must,  in  our 
opinion,  have  materially  injured  her  bodily  health. 

3rd.  That  Mrs.  Elinor  W.,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  W.,  and  H.,  were  re- 
spectively subjected  to  harsh  and  improper  usage  from  the  attendants  of  the 
hospital,  and  that  they  were  neglected  therein. 

4th.  That  the  sub-committee,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  of  too  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  a  character;  and  that  the  duties  imposed  on  the  members  thereof 
are  too  much  of  a  formal  character,  and  that  their  investigations  into  the  well- 
being  and  comfort  of  the  patients,  and  the  practical  working  of  the  institution, 
are  insufficient,  and  are  nowhere  properly  recorded. 

5th.  That  the  treasurer  has,  without  due  authority,  taken  from  the  resident 
medical  officer  the  duties  of  classifying  the  female  patients,  of  regelating  their 
employment,  and  determining  in  which  wards  they  shall  be  placed,  and  has 
injudiciously  invested  the  matron  with  this  power. 

6th.  That  the  duties  of  the  visiting  physicians  are  very  imperfectly  per- 
formed ;  that  their  visits  to  the  hospital  are  of  too  formal  and  superficial  a  cha- 
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racter;  that  they  never  ins^t  the  hospital  or  visit  their  patients  at  night,  and 
that  their  treatment  of  their  respective  patients  is  in  a  great  measure  left  to 
the  resident  apothecary,  whose  own  duties  (if  fully  performed)  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  occupy  his  time. 

7th.  That  the  duties  of  the  resident  apothecary  are  not  fully  performed ; 
that  his  visits  to  the  wards,  his  treatment  of  the  patients,  hb  supervision  of 
the  attendants,  and  his  investigation  into  the  patients*  comforts  are  imperfect 
and  insufficient ;  that  his  medical  records  are  much  neglected,  aud  that  these 
neglects  on  his  part  are  in  some  degree  (but  not  altogether)  owing  to  the 
duties  of  the  visiting  physicians  having  in  a  great  measure  follen  upon  him. 

8th.  That  the  duties  of  the  matron  are  very  much  neglected,  and  that  she 
has  very  improperly  vested  in  her  the  power  of  dusifying  the  female 
patients,  of  employing  them,  and  of  determininj;  in  which  wards  they  shall  be 
placed,  without  the  sanction  of  any  of  the  medical  officers. 

9tb.  That  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  hospital,  as  at  present  existing,  are  not 
well  understood ;  that  they  tend  to  produce  confusion  and  mistiuces,  and 
should  be  revised  and  amenoed. 

10th.  That  the  various  case-books,  and  other  records,  which  by  the  general 
rules  of  the  institution  are  required  to  be  kept,  are,  for  the  most  part  either 
only  partially  kept  or  are  alt^ther  neglected ;  and  that  it  is  most  important 
that  proper  recoxtls  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  the  patients  of  the  hospital  have  been  nirly  and  judiciously  treated  during 
their  residence  therein. 

11th.  That  the  nresent  medical  staff  is  insufficient,  and  that  any  new  ar- 
rangement thereof  should  comprehend  the  services  of  (at  least)  two  resident 
medical  officers,  one  of  whom  should  have  paramount  authority  in  the  hospital, 
and  should  be  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  internal  management  thereof. 

12th.  That  there  are  no  infirmaries  or  proper  accommo£ktion  for  sick  or 
infirm  patients  in  the  hospital ;  and  that  the  existing  practices  (which  do  not 
appear  to  be  founded  on  any  rule  of  the  hospital)  of  excluding  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  patients  from  all  access  to  the  patients  themselves  for  the  space 
of  one  month  after  admission,  and  of  sending  away  patients  in  cases  where 
severe  bodily  illness  supervenes  upon  their  mental  mi^lftHiw  after  admission 
into  the  hoipital,  are  objectionable,  and  should  be  reconudered  and  modified. 

Finfdly.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  management  and  oondition  of  Bethlem 
Hospital  are  in  many  material  respects  most  unsatis&ctory,  b^  in  reference 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded,  and  the  very  large  funds  by  which 
it  is  maintained. 


On  behalf  of  the  Board, 

(Signed)        SHAFTESBURY,  Chairman. 

R.  W.  F.  LuTwiDGE,  Secretary. 
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DERBY  COUNTY  ASYLUM,  MICKLEOVER. 

No  report  of  this  asylum  had  been  issued  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press ; 
but,  from  a  personal  visity  we  are  enabled  to  state  as  follows : — Two  hundred 
and  three  patients  have  been  admitted  into  the  asylum  since  its  opening,  in 
August,  1851.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  ten  were  males,  and  ninety- tmree 
were  females.  At  the  above  date,  the  institution  was  in  a  very  unnnished 
condition — having  only  one  gallery  on  each  side  in  a  state  to  receive  patients. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1851,  eighty-two  patients  had  been  received.  At  our 
visit  in  September  last,  we  found  tlus  wards  well  furnished,  and  all  the  internal 
arrangements  very  complete.  A  great  deal  of  work  was  going  forwards  in 
the  ^rdens  and  grounds,  and  the  various  walks  and  roads  were  receiving 
necessary  attention.  Many  workmen  were  employed  in  erecting  a  wall  around 
a  Iftiy^  portion  of  the  estate.  The  asylum  is  about  five  miles  south-west  of 
the  Derby  station,  situated  in  a  beautiful  locality,  commanding  extensive 
prospects  over  the  Trent  valley,  to  the  Leicester  hills  and  Chamwood  forest. 
This  fine  institution  has  been  so  fully  described  in  Dr.  Conolly*s  work  on 
Lunatic  Asylums,  that  we  need  not  enter  into  details  further  tnan  to  state, 
that  the  galleries  are  remarkably  cheerful,  the  airing-courts  spacious  and 
well  constructed,  and  throughout  the  whole  arrangements  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  anything  like  imprisonment  or  gloom.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
a  very  maniacal  patient,  admitted  a  feV  days  previous,  was  in  a  parturient 
state,  and  exposed  to  great  danger  from  the  combined  influence  of  mania  and 
flooding.  Tne  recumbent  position  could  not  be  permanently  secured,  without 
the  exertion  of  several  nurses.  In  consultation  with  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  was 
superintending  the  asylum  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Dr.  Hitohman,  we 
prescribed  chloroform ;  and  are  happy  to  hear  that  the  patient  did  well. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  three  patients  admitted,  thirty-one  only,  uncom- 
plicated by  epilepsy,  paralysis,  or  extreme  old  age,  have  neen  received  within 
one  month  of  their  malady ;  of  these,  twenty-four  have  been  discharged  cured, 
and  ^ve  of  the  others  are  under  early  treatment,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
success^l  issue.  This  fact  is  one  among  many  others,  illustrative  of  the  im- 
portance of  sending  patients  from  home  wr  treatment,  at  the  very  earliest  stage 
of  the  malady. 

Fourteen  patients  have  died  in  the  above  sixteen  months ;  the  deaths  of 
twelve  of  the  above  patients  were  predicted  to  their  friends  on  their  admission, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  greatly  exhausted  by  general  paralysis,  old  age, 
or  other  causes. 

We  found  the  patients  as  a  body  very  healthful,  cheerful,  and  contented,  and 
employed  in  considerable  numbers  upon  the  farm  and  garden. 


HLo  Corrcdpontiente. 

We  must  defer  our  miscellaneous  notices  of  books,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
letters  of  correspondents,  translations,  and  legal  notes  of  lunacy  cases,  until 
our  next  number.  The  unexpected  length  of  the  article  on  "  British  Lunatic 
Asylums'*  has  compelled  us  to  set  aside  the  lecture  on  *^  Mental  Dynamics," 
and  many  other  valuable  contributions  intended  for  this  number. 
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Art.  I.— the  PASSIONS  OF  THE  SOUL.* 

The  reason  why  Socialism  has^  become  one  of  the  prominent  mond 
phenomena  of  our  age  is,  that,  with  all  its  extravagances,  it  sets  out 
from  a  great  and  crying  want  of  society.  The  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  masses  of  mankind,  in  civilized  countries,  has  become  an 
especial  demand,  consequent,  in  great  part,  on  the  teeming  increase  of 
population.  In  Eugland  and  France,  particularly,  socialism  has  assumed 
the  character  of  a  political  element ;  and  in  the  latter  country,  (as  though 
to  prove  how  extremes  may  meet,)  its  formidable  growth,  of  late  years, 
has  been  made  one  apology  at  least  for  the  new  Bonapartean  empire, 
and  the  despotism  which  marks  it.  The  phase  of  the  social  sjrstem 
which  has  held  the  most  sway  over  the  popular  mind  in  France  is  that 
of  Fourier.  It  has  not  been  uncommon  to  confound  his  theory  with 
the  St.  Simonian;  but  it  is  certain  that  Fourier  had  developed  hig 
views,  in  his  own  mind  at  least,  many  years  before  the  doctrines  of  St 
Simon  attained  to  any  influence.  It  is  to  Fourier  that  we  must  attri- 
bute the  origin  of  the  phalansterian  system. 

Charles  Fourier  was  bom  in  1772,  at  Besancon,  and  he  died  at  Paris, 
in  his  66th  year.  His  father  was  a  tradesman;  and  the  son,  at  18, 
was  placed  with  a  draper  at  Eouen.  From  this  city  he  went  to  Lyons, 
where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a  merchant.  His  educa- 
tion was  tolerable.  He  read  the  classic  authors,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Latin  that  he  was  taught  at  scliool ;  and  he  was  well  versed  in  history 

*  "  The  Passions  of  the  Haman  Soul.''    Bj  Charles  Fourier.    Traoilatod  by  John 
Reynell  MoreU.    (New  issue.)    Lea,  1852,  Loudon. 
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and  geography.     The  two  latter  seem  to  have  been  his  favoorite  pur- 
soitSy  next  to  his  philosophical  and  social  speculations;  for  to  these 
latter  his  mind  was  devoted  with  the  utmost  ardour.     His  character 
appears  to  have  been  genuine  and  sincere.     He  first  took  a  disgust  to 
general  business  hbm.  having  been  reproved  for  telling  a  customer  the 
cost  price  of  aome  article  in  his  father's  shop :  but  he  was  doomed  to 
be  a  merchant^  for  his  connexions  eoold  not  procore  for  him  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  which  he  would  greatly  have  preferred  to  commer- 
dal  life.     A  visit  to  Paris  embittered  him  against  what  he  termed  the 
**  extortions  of  commerce ;"  for,  nnluckily,  he  was  asked  four  sous  for 
an  apple,  which  he  knew  he  could  have  bought  at  the  rate  of  one  sou 
per  dozen  in  his  native  province.     The  resistance  made  by  the  city  of 
Lyons  to  the  Convention,  in  1796,  issued,  in  the  ruin  of  our  young  and 
jreluctant  merchant.     He  now  joined  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  but 
was  soon  obliged  to  quit  it  from  ill  health.     He  became  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  house  at  Marseilles ;  and  here  again  he  was  shocked  by  the 
monopolies  of  commerce,  and  more  especially  when  his  employer,  during 
a  period  of  famine,  threw  a  large  quantity  of  hoarded  rice  into  the  sea, 
as  it  had  been  kept  till  it  was  unfit  for  use. 

These,  and  other  circumstances,  fostered  the  bent  of  Fourier's  mind 
towards  questions  of  social,  political,  and  commercial  progress;  and  he 
now  began  to  form  his  theory  of  universal  unity,  from  which  to  deduce 
methods  of  practical  association.  Various  articles  on  these  subjects 
were  published  in  1803,  in  one  of  the  Lyons  journals ;  and  in  1808, 
appeared  a  prospectus  of  his  system,  under  the  title  of  "  La  Th^orie  des 
Quatre  Mouvements."  This  book,  however,  its  author  called  in,  almost 
as  soon  as  published.  In  1814,  Fourier  retired  to  Bellay,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Ain,  where  he  wrote  his  great  work  on  universal  unity,  of 
which  the  chief  part  came  out  in  1822,  entitled  ''  L' Association  Domes- 
^que  Agricole,"  and  "  La  Thdorie  de  TUnit^  Universelle."  This  work 
mostly  consists  of  the  theory  and  methods  of  association,  but  includes 
also  a  mass  of  philosophical  and  metaphysical  speculations.  Seven 
other  volumes  of  manuscript  were  left  at  his  death,  of  which  some  have 
been  published,  as  the  posthumous  works  of  Fourier,  in  the  monthly 
review  called  "  La  Phalange."  The  work  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  "  The  Passions  of  the  Human  Soul,"  is  a  translation  of  one  of 
ihese  posthumous  volumes;  and  it  contains  also  a  few  extracts  from 
8ome  of  the  others. 

In  1829,  our  author  published  his  theory  of  association  in  a  con- 
densed form,  under  the  title  of  ''Le  Nouveau  Monde  Industriel  et 
Sbdetaire."  This  work  brought  him  into  more  public  notice ;  but  at 
t|be  moment  when  the  French  government  were  negotiating  with  him^ 
in  respect'  to  an  experiment  on  his  social  system,  his  hopes  of  govern- 
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ment  patronage  for  it  were  blighted  by  the  reyolnUon  of  1830,  wlif^h 
drove  Charles  X.  from  his  throne. 

After  his  death  Fourier's  school  grew  rapidly,  and  his  schemes  wers 
maintained  by  a  daily  paper  entitled  ''  La  Democratic  Pacifiqne,"  whidb 
ceased  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  when  Louis  Philippe's  reign  ended, 
and  gave  place  to  the  Republic,  under  which  its  principal  editors,  too 
republican  for  this  nominia  umbra,  were  banished.  In  this  revoIutioii| 
^'  La  Phalange"  also  fell,  and  full  half  of  Fourier's  works  have  nentt 
seen  the  light.  Mr.  Hugh  Doherty,  who  has  prefixed  to  ''the  Pas* 
mons"  some  critical  annotations  eta,  became  personally  acquainted  with 
Fourier,  in  Paris,  where  he  lived  on  60/.  a-year,  and  left  40/.  of  ready 
money  in  his  cash-box,  at  his  death.  Mr.  Doherty  adds : — ^  His  coil^ 
yersation  was  sometimes  animated  and  witty;  but  his  general  bearing 
was  slightly  tinged  with  melancholy,  and  indifference  to  current  notioni 
and  opinions.  He  never  married."  An  ample  biography  of  him  may 
be  found  in  Pellarin's  ''  Vie  de  Fourier,"  of  which  an  English  tranfiiln* 
tion  has  been  lately  published  in  America;  and  in  Mr.  Doherty's  article^ 
entitled  "  Fourier,"  in  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia."  • 

The  writings  of  Fourier,  embrace  a  very  wide  field  of  inquiry.  Hi 
not  only  directed  his  attention  to  social  and  political  economy  and  com- 
merce, but  also  to  cosmogony,  psychology,  the  history  of  philosophyi 
and  ethics.  He  has  treated  all  these  subjects  in  a  manner,  and  with  d 
phraseology  peculiar  to  himself,  and  has  regarded  them  as  parts  of  on« 
general  system  of  nature,  united  by  one  principle,  or  universal  law/ 
which  he  terms,  the  law  of  movement.  His  theory  of  the  passions  hai 
been  published  in  the  "  Phalange,"  since  his  death,  and  the  importance 
of  this  theory  to  his  views  in  general,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  htf 
founds  his  entire  system  on  his  analysis  of  this  part  of  human  nature.  ' 

According  to  Fourier,  reason  is  the  grand  instrument  by  which  man 
acquires  truth.     He  gains  thi^r  gradually,  and  after  many  failures;  and 
the  social  system  will  be  only  tentative  until  "  universal  harmcnif*  is 
attained  by  the  true  laws  of  nature  being  discovered.     Man  is  Gk)d'0 
image,  and  this,  though  now  distorted,  admits  of  rectification  by  a  tru9 
social  theory.     Man,  therefore,  is  mainly  to  be  studied — ^in  his  organizi^ 
tion,  his  intellect,  his  soul,  and  in  his  history.     The  hXUx  exhibits  matt- 
as  passing  through  various  stages,  like  those  of  the  individuals  of  hit 
species.     There  is  the  infancy  of  society,  its  childhood,  its  adolescence^' 
its  manhood,  its  old  agCi.     The  principle  of  unity  is  always  advancing^ 
though  but  slowly,  in  these  stages ;  but  it  will  at  last  be  attained  ia: 
perfection.     The  grand  vice  of  society  has  always  been  irkidividuaUmn^^ 
or  private  selfishness.     This  must  give  place  to  the  public  good ;  and 
then  individual  and  general  happiness  will  blend,  in  the  state  of 
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hairmcny,  Man's  body  is  only  the  organ  of  bis  bigber  nature :  bis 
intellect  is  bis  regulative  principle:  bis  passions  are  bis  sole  active 
impulsive  force.  We  must  look  to  tbe  wtU^  and  to  tbe  passions  wbich 
influence  it,  in  order  to  find  tbe  real  man. 

.'  The  passions  and  attractions  of  tbe  soul  are  tbe  springs  which  lead 
to  all  action.  Fourier  classes  them  as  follows  :  Tbe  wants  of  the 
\^y  are  tendencies  to  physical  enjoyments.  They  are  seen  in  the 
jive  9en»€9,  which  are  five  special  passions  or  attractions,  causing  man  to 
act  in  various  ways  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  them.  Also,  the 
^eetiona  of  the  soul  Ueeif  produce  action.  These  affections  may  be 
fdsolved  into  those  of  sodahility  and  Bympalhy^  by  which  man  is 
impelled,  in  various  circumstances,  to  seek  the  fellowship  of  man.  The 
principal  varieties  of  affection  which  cause  men  to  congregate  in  different 
forms  and  groups,  are  tbe  feelings  of  friendship,  love,  family  affection, 
ftnd  corporate  aiMociation :  be  calls  tbe  two  latter  familum  and  anibi- 
Hon, 

There  are,  also,  according  to  Fourier,  in  addition  to  these  special 
wants  of  the  body  and  tbe  soul,  certain  more  general  wants  which  are  incor- 
porated intimately  with  man's  inward  life.  He  terms  tiiese, — wants  of 
unity  and  order;  tbe  first  being,  as  be  says,  tbe  climax  of  all  others  in 
man's  natural  and  spiritual  wants,  and  tbe  latter  being  a  neutral  or 
mixed  class  of  wants,  consisting  of  the  love  of  variety  or  alteration,  the 
love  of  refinement  (or  intrigue)  and  emulation,  and  the  love  of  combi- 
nation or  cumulative  action.  These  wants  are  classed  by  Fourier  after 
the  manner  of  the  garmtt  in  music,  with  which,  according  to  bis  notions, 
they  had  a  strong  analogy ;  the  elementary  forces  and  attractions  of 
feeling  and  passion  having,  as  he  thought,  certain  relations  corresponding 
very  much  vrith  those  of  the  musical  octave  of  elementary  notes.  This 
analogy,  wliich,  we  dare  say,  strictly  carried  out,  will  appear  to  most  of 
our  readers,  as  it  surely  is,  fanciful  enough,  will  strikingly  exemplify 
tbe  character  of  Fourier^s  mind.  We  cannot  do  better  than  give  the 
table  of  these  analogies,  which  we  take  as  it  stands  in  the  prefixed 
critical  annotations  and  general  introduction  of  Mr.  Doherty,  to  whom 
we  must  express  our  obligations  for  the  assistance  he  has  afforded,  in 
enabling  us  to  condense  into  a  compendious  form  tbe  extended  disserta- 
tions of  Fourier,  reaching  to  an  amount  of  nearly  900  pages.  Indeed 
the  English  public  are  by  no  means  less  indebted  to  Mr.  Doherty  fur 
ihe  share  he  has  bad  in  the  publication  of  these  two  volumes  (in  one), 
than  they  are  to  tbe  translator  himself,  for  having  made  vernacular  a 
system  which,  whatever  be  its  merits  in  other  respects,  at  least  contains 
analyses  of  tbe  "  wants  of  the  soul"  which  are  extraordinary  examples 
of  tbe  elaboration  and  ingenuity  of  tbe  author. 

The  following  is  Fourier's  scale  of  tbe  wants  of  man's  body,  and  of 
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the  feelings  and  affections  of  his  soul, 
curiosity. 

Scale  of  the  Passiofu. 
f    1.  Sight. 


ScDsnoiis  passions  or  at 
tractions 


1 

•    .    .     •  I 

\    5. 


Affections 


BistribntiTc  passions,  or 
the  love  of  order    .     . 


2.  Hearing. 

3.  Taste. 
Smell. 

5.  Touch. 

6.  Friendship. 

7.  Love. 

8.  Familism. 

9.  Ambition. 

10.  Emulation. 

11.  Alternation. 
,  12.  Cumulation. 

X  UNITYISM. 


» 


>» 


» 


»f 


I* 


>> 


a 


9> 


Our  readers  will  take  it  as  a 

Scale  of  Mttsieal  Notes. 
^  1st,  half 'tone,  flat  or  sharp. 

I  2nd. 

#3rd, 

#4th. 
I  5th, 

DO,    or  tonic  note. 
MT,    or  mediant  note. 
SOL,  or  dominant  note. 
SI,      or  sensitive  note. 

BE,    or  sub-mediant  note. 

FA,    or  sub-dominant  note. 

LA,    or  tonic  of  the  minor  key.     ' 

» 

DO,    unison,  or  octave  note. 


Our  readers^  even  those  of  them  who  know  the  theory  of  music,  wiM 
probably  be  surprised  or  amused  to  learn  that,  in  this  scale,  and  in  hiii 
"  laws"  and  "  parallels"  of  "  elementary  forces,"  Fourier's  imaginattT6 
and  inventive  genius  clearly  saw  principles  which  were  complete  in  aU . 
their  bearings,  and  which  readily  accounted  for  all  the  actions,  passions, 
and  impulses  of  the  life  of  man.  Our  psychological  readers  will  perhapi^ 
have  suggested  to  their  minds,  here,  the  theory  of  Descartes — that  all 
our  ideas  which  are  perfectly  distinct  and  clear  to  our  own  conscious-*- 
ness  are  true;  and  they  will  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  think,  that 
Fourier's  table  (at  least  in  its  musical  part),  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
total  untenableness  of  that  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  objectwe 
truth ;  and  will  regard  it  as  a  proof  that  Descartes'  principle  required 
the  correction  which  it  received  from  the  hand  of  Leibnitz,  in  his  prinr 
ciples*  of  "  contradiction"  and  the  *' sufficient  reason."  Surely,  even  in 
sane  minds,  we  have  not  far  to  go  in  order  to  refute  a  great  fundamental 
error  of  one  who  was,  notwithstanding,  co-  ordinately  with  Bacon,  thd  . 
joint-patriarch  of  modern  philosophical  speculation :  for  how  "  clearly," 
often,  do  men  see  what  they  wish  to  be  true  ! 

Fourier  held  that  while  the  motive  springs  of  life  in  the  animab 
below  man  were  inferior  in  degree  and  power,  they  were,  neverthelesfl^ 
exactly  similar  in  nature.  The  life  and  growth  of  plants  is  analogous 
to  those  of  man  in  organism  and  function,  though  not  of  the  same 
nature  in  life  and  essence.  But  Fourier  carried  his  principle  of  unity 
further  than  this.  Diogenes  of  Appollonia  made  the  atmosphere  a 
living  intelligence,  and  the  whole  universe  an  animated  being  sponta- 
neously evolving  itself:  he  attributed  to  the  world  a  set  of  respiratoiy 
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organs,  which  he  saw  in  the  motions  of  the  stars : — ^but  what  will  be 
thought  of  a  philoBopher  of  our  own  times  who  was  so  enamoured  of 
his  theory  of  man  as  to  apply  it  to  the  heavenly  bodies?  Fourier 
actually  believed  the  planets  to  be  living  beings,  superior  to  man,  but 
still  endowed  with  the  same  passions  and  attractions;  and  that  it  was 
these  that  impelled  them  to  associate  in  groups  and  solar  systems,  just 
as  human  beings  congregate  together  in  society !  Our  author,  like  all 
men  who  are  in  love  with  one  idea,  was  not  content  with  any  moderate 
application  of  it — the  one  idea  must  reign  throughout  the  universe. 
Fourier  asserted  that  the  same  attractions  and  impulsions  which  cause 
man  to  act,  and  which  produce  life  and  motion  in  all  animated  beings, 
(whether  men  or  planets!)  also  impel  the  Deity,  and  cause  Him  to  act 
in  the  creation ; — ^this  Fourier  thought  he  proved  from  scripture.  To 
his  sanguine  and  imaginative  mind,  the  laws  of  the  whole  universe  of 
being  were  now  discovered;  the  key  was  found  for  unlocking  all  the 
arcana  of  nature :  the  mysteries  of  life  and  motion,  of  phenomena  and 
noumena,  of  time  and  space,  of  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  of  the 
visible  and  the  invisible,  of  causes  and  effects,  were  all  unravelled. 
Henoe  we  have  the  "theory  of  imiversal  movement  or  phenomenal 
effects — of  universal  attraction  or  impulsive  causes — and  of  universal 
analogy  or  correspondency:  and  these  three  together  constitute  his 
^theory  qf  tmiversal  unity ^  The  theory  of  movement  is  derived 
from  the  analjTsis  of  human  life,  that  of  attraction  from  the  analysis  of 
human  wants  and  feelings,  and  that  of  analogy  from  the  analysis  of 
that  manifest  parallelism  which  exists  between  the  impulses  of  one  ani- 
mated being  and  those  of  another. 

From  all  these  analyses,  which  embrace  all  the  life  and  motion  in  the 
universe,  Fourier  deduced  the  follo¥ring  four  axioms :  the  law  of  series 
niles  the  distribution  of  the  harmonies  of  nature ;  attractions  are  pro- 
portional to  destinies;  analogy  is  a  universal  law;  there  is  unity  of 
i;ystem  in  nature.  By  means  of  these  elements  of  universal  method, 
oar  author  attacks  the  most  difficult  problems  of  philosophy,  of  history, 
and  of  sociology.  In  his  "analysis  of  universals,'*  he  defines  the  "first 
principles  of  nature,*"  as  1,  the  active  principle  or  spirit;  2,  the  passive 
principle  or  matter;  3,  the  neuter  principle  or  mathemaUcs.  These 
principles,  Fourier  says,  are  analogous,  respectively,  to  the  senses,  the 
aflRrations,  and  the  distributive  passions  of  man. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  a  brief  quotation  in  reference  to  Fourier*s 
Tiews  on  Cosmogony,  an  ominous  term,  in  itself,  but  one  which,  to 
geniuses  like  our  philosopher,  only  stood  for  a  region  of  familiar  truth, 
and  by  no  means  a  terra  incognita, 

^  The  planets  procreate  their  own  species :  the  elephant,  the  oak,  and 
the  diamond,  were  created  by  the  Son;  the  horse,  the  lily,  and  the  ruby. 
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hy  Sttiom;  the  oow,  joiiqail,  and  topas,  by  Jupifcer ;  the  dog,  the  riolet, 
and  the  opal,  by  our  Earth;  all  the  moons  and  planets  have  created 
special  series,  classes,  orders,  and  varieties  of  animals,  vegetables,  and 
minerals  upon  our  globe,  and  also  on  each  moon  and  planet  of  our  solar 
system." 

We  must  not,  however,  be  led  away  from  his  theory  of  human  nature 
to  his  cosmogony.  Mr.  Doherty  may  well  say  here:  ^'Fouriex^f 
observations  and  analogies  on  these  subjects  are  exceedingly  ingenioui^ 
though  devoid  of  positive  inductive  logic  and  philosophy.*' 

Fourier  maintains  that  social  life  exists  in  two  different  states 
analogous  to  those  of  life  in  the  womb  and  after  birth.  We  are  at 
present  living  in  the  womb  of  darkness,  society  being  a  partially 
developed  foetus,  or  a  sort  of  caterpillar  idiich  crawls  upon  the  earth 
before  it  is  transformed  into  a  butterfly.  This  condition  of  sodety 
admits  of  various  degrees  of  progress  and  development,  which  Fourier 
enumerates  by  the  names  of  Edenism,  savageism,  patriarchism,  bar^ 
barism,  civilization,  guaranteeism,  socialism,  and  harmonism.  Our 
author's  phalansterian  views  are  based  on  what  he  terms  the  phalanx,  Off 
industrial  hive,  which  is  the  social  unit  of  his  system.  A  thousand 
individuals,  or  more,  he  tells  us,  are  necessary  to  form  this  perfeoft 
social  or  industrial  hive,  having  within  itself  the  means  of  feeding, 
dothing,  lodg^g,  educating,  and  governing  all  its  members,  in 
a  permanent,  complete,  and  satisfactory  manner;  but  as  many  at 
about  1600  persons,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  are  required  to 
form  a  completely  self-supporting  social  community.  For  the  per* 
formanoe  of  the  necessary  work  of  an  association,  810  healUiy  and 
active  individuals  are  required,  says  Fourier,  and  twice  that  number 
would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the  constant  activity  of  1000 
persons.  He  di^es  this  social  body  of  1600  people  into  sixteen 
iribet.  The  first  tribe  is  that  of  in&nts  under  4  yean ;  the  second^ 
that  of  children  from  4  to  7  ;  the  last  tribe  being  that  of  dedining  age^ 
from  70  to  the  end  of  life.  Touth,  adolescence,  maturity,  and  dedining 
age,  are  each  subdivided  into  cycles  of  about  five  years,  so  that  the 
whole  sixteen  tribes  are  formed  of  different  ages  frt>m  infancy  to  second 
diiidhood.  Each  tribe  again  contains  two  choin,  male  and  femal& 
The  thirty-two  choirs  form  a  vortex,  or  social  and  industrial  aelf* 
supporting  hive,  phalanx,  or  associative  unity.  The  head  of  a  phalana^ 
is  termed  a  monardi,  or  governor  of  a  single  community.  The  roler 
of  a  union  of  phalanges  is  termed  a  duarch.  The  sodal  hierarchy  goaa 
on  to  trtarchs^  tetrardis,  pentarchs,  eta;  to  the  docMorcA^  who  goreiBt 
a  whole  continent ;  while  the  omniareh  rules  the  entire  globe.  Ha  y, 
in  fftct,  as  it  were,  the  dvil  pope  of  the  whole  aodal  ayitem ;  but  amidat 
aU  theaegEadations  of  power,  the  peojde  who  originate  them  are  anprena^ 
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Wliether  any  part  of  tins  phalansterianism  sball  ever  be  found  pnus 
tieable  in  society  or  not,  there  are  on  the  face  of  it  traces  of  the  same 
extravagance  and  fancy  which  characterise  the  greater  part  of  all 
Fourier*s  theoretic  speculations.  The  notion  of  a  cosmical  omniarch 
stands  much  on  a  par  with  his  representation  of  universal  matter  by 
the  number  5,  universal  spirit  by  the  number  4,  universal  intellect  by 
the  number  3,  and  their  ^'trinity  in  unity"  by  12,  his  sacred  number 
for  aU  the  perfect  harmony  in  nature.  Nevertheless  liis  writings  con- 
stitute a  vast  mass  of  most  acute  and  elaborate  speculation  on  the  social 
science,  which  all  future  philanthropists  will  peruse  with  intense 
interest,  and  from  which  they  will  draw  many  valuable  suggestions  £o» 
more  sober  and  practical  methods ;  for  no  one  could  have  written  as 
Fourier  did,  without  having  most  closely  and  profoundly  studied  human 
nature. 

The  volume  before  us  is  chiefly  limited  to  an  analysis  of  the  "  soul," 
as  distinguished  from  the  body  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intellect  on 
the  other:  here,  by  soul,  it  is  evident  that  Fourier  understands  the 
affections,  emotions,  and  passions.  We  have  derived  much  instruction, 
in  connexion  with  our  perusal  of  the  work,  from  Mr.  Doherty*s  criti- 
cisms of  it.  We  ag^ree  with  him,  that  Fourier's  analysis  of  the  passions 
and  attractions  of  the  soul  is  ''  incomplete ;"  but  we  are  far  more 
impressed  with  the  fanciful  and  affected  character  of  the  whole  work 
than  his  candid  critic  appears  to  be.  The  strangeness  and  barbarism 
of  the  terms,  the  jargon  which  they  must  present  to  every  ordinary 
reader,  are  repulsive  in  the  extreme.  The  thoughts,  moreover,  are 
often,  very  often,  to  us  at  least,  as  strange  and  confused  as  the  terms 
in  which  they  are  expressed ;  but  we  must  hear  the  candid  testimony 
pf  Mr.  Doherty  himself: 

"I  was  previously  a  diligent  and  somewhat  zealous  student  of 
Fourier's  system.  Many  parts  of  it  appeared  to  me  sublime,  while 
others  seemed  more  plausible  than  rational.  There  was,  however, 
powerful  originality,  and  truth  enough  in  the  whole  thing  to  merit  the 
piost  conscientious  study.     This  I  undertook,  and  carried  on  for  years, 

.without  being  satisfied.  Fourier  I  conceived  consistent  with  himself 
in  most  things,  but  not  invariably.     I  found  it  difficult,  however,  to 

.  Tefute  his  propositions  as  he  states  them,  and  yet  I  could  not  feel 
S3rmpathy  with  his  most  startling  views  and  theories. — {hitroduction, 

>  36.) 

We  quite  agree  vrith  our  critic  that  it  is  desirable  "  to  put  the  reader 
on  his  guard  against  Fourier's  notions  of  morality,  which  mingle  with 
the  regular  analysis  of  sentiments  and  passions  in  the  present  work.** 
Whatever  truth,  moreover,  there  may  be  in  the  facts  of  Fourier,  adduced 
or  assumed,  in  his  analysis  of  elementary  tones  or  attractions  in  the  soul, 
•We  accord  with  the  remark,  that  these  facts,  "in  their  relative  con- 
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Bexions  and  arraDgemeuts  are  imaginary.'*  We  will  quote,  in  a  brief 
form^  a  few  other  passages  from  Mr.  Doherty  which  express  much  our 
ideas  of  some  of  Fourier^s  details : 

"The  wants  of  the  body  are  not  confined  to  those  of  the  dye  senses, 
nor  are  the  wants  of  the  soul  confined  to  those  of  the  four  affections, 
and  the  three  distributives  described  in  his  analysis.  The  subversiye 
and  harmonic  developments  of  passion,  too,  as  Fourier  describes  them, 
are  not  always  correct.  Subversion  is  confounded  with  perversion. 
Selfishness  is  not  necessarily  the  social  root  of  evil,  nor  is  unityism 
always  the  root  of  good.  Self  love  and  social  love  may  produce  good 
and  evil  actions,  as  circumstances  may  determine.  A  man  may  do 
good  from  selfish  motives,  and  work  mischief  from  the  purest  love. 
The  passions  are  no  doubt  subject  to  various  modes  of  development  in 
different  states  of  progress  and  refinement,  but  morbid  feelings  and 
desires  are  accidental,  and  not  essential  parts  of  nature,  like  roots  of 
trees.  The  passions  of  the  soul,  in  fact,  cannot  be  logically  classed  as 
a  ramified  tree." 

"According  to  his  first  division,  the  five  senses  tend  exclusively 
to  hudsm,  or  voluptuousness ;  the  four  affections  to  groupiamy  or 
sociability;  the  three  distributives  to  seriism,  or  social  order.  This  is 
a  mistake  at  the  very  root  of  his  analysis.  The  wants  of  the  body  are 
not  strictly  confined  to  those  he  mentioned ;  the  three  distributives,  as 
Fourier  himself  perceived  in  his  anticipations  of  objections,  are  not 
special  wants  at  all,  but  general  wants  of  the  whole  body,  soul,  and 
mind,  in  their  collective  progress  and  development.*' 

"  The  sober  method  of  inductive  science  cannot  build  upon  imaginary 
theories  of  number  and  analogy  without  due  observation  and  experience. 
The  elements  of  music  in  the  gamut  are  of  twelve  degrees  or  tones, 
and  a  full  set  of  human  teeth  are  thirty-two  in  number ;  but  un- 
doubted facts  are  no  sufficient  warrant,  even  in  analogy,  for  us  to  guess 
that  human  passions  and  attractions  are  distributed  in  the  same  num* 
bers  and  varieties.  Preconceived  ideas  of  numbers,  scales,  and  formulae, 
are  delusive  snares  of  method,  which  imprison  the  imagination  in  a 
vicious  circle  of  analogy  in  every  branch  of  study  and  investigation.  I 
must  here  observe,  however,  that  Fourier's  analysis  of  the  three  distri- 
butive wants  of  the  soul,  in  unison  with  general  progression,  is  a  master- 
piece of  ingenuity,  and  none  the  less  from  being  wrongly-classed  in  his 
imaginary  scale  of  twelve." 

In  our  perusal  of  Fourier's  work,  nothing  has  more  struck  us  than 
the  absence  of  that  dose  psychological  analysis  which  has  distinguished 
the  great  metaphysicians  of  different  schools  and  systems.  For  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  author  aimed  not  only  at  a  social 
theory,  but  at  a  system  of  philosophy  in  general.  With  justice,  therefore, 
as  appears  to  us,  docs  Mr,  Doherty  remark :  "  The  grand  defect  of 
Fourier's  theory,  as  a  theory  of  the  passions  and  attractions,  lies  in  the 
total  absence  of  mental  analysis."  "  This,"  adds  his  critic,  "  has  been 
generally  felt  by  his  disciples ;  but  they  are  not  able  to  correct  the 
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error.  They  have  classed  the  three  cHsfyibtUives  as  mental  passioiis^ 
and  supposed  the  problem  solved.  The  difficulty  was  thus  set  aside, 
not  overcome." 

''Fourier*s  intuitive  idea  of  unity  in  all  the  harmonies  of  nature 
was  correct,  but  his  observations  and  analysis  were  incomplete.  In 
his  system  there  are  multitudes  of  useless  and  erroneous  oompUcations^ 

arising  from  mistaken  views  of  unity  and  variety The  most 

remarkable  part  of  his  analysis  is  that  of  the  ruling  passions  of  the 
soul,  which  form  the  special  characters  of  individuiJs  and  groups. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  was  ever  before  systematically  attempted  by  psy- 
chologists. It  is  exceedingly  ingenious  and  instructive,  though  the 
numbers  he  establishes  are  quite  imaginary,  and  the  morals  he  pro* 
claims  are  more  than  doubtfuL  ....  He  has  put  us  in  the  way  of 
analyzing  characters  and  ruling  passions,  but  he  is  as  far  from  having 
solved  the  real  problem  of  passional  attraction  and  association,  as 
Copernicus  was  from  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  planetary  gravita- 
tion      The  moral  and  physical  existence  of  the  race  must  be 

improved,  to  some  extent^  as  well  as  science  and  mechanical  invention^ 
before  the  highest  order  of  associative  unity  and  harmony  can  be  fully 
conceived  in  theory,  much  less  organized  in  practice.  There  is  a  natural 
growth  of  society  as  well  as  of  individual  life  ;  social  institutions  will 
jprogress  as  industry  and  science  are  advanced,  just  as  the  body  and  the 
mind  of  man  progress  from  infancy  to  manhood  in  the  individuaL" 

"  Fourier's  system  of  association,  though  imperfect,  is  worth  studying 
with  attention.  Its  practical  suggestions  are  most  valuable.  His 
criticisms  on  the  present  state  of  thiugs  are  luminous  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  his  views  on  the  philosophy  of  history  are  excellent  Many  of 
the  papers  published  in  his  posUmmous  works  are  indescribably  bcMiti- 
fill  in  thought  and  inspiration." 

We  will  now  give  some  extracts  from  Fourier  himself,  by  whidi  our 
readers  will  judge  of  his  style  of  writing,  and  the  great  peculiarity  of 
bis  mode  of  thinking.  We  will,  however,  first  premise  a  few  further 
remarks  from  Mr.  Doherty,  who  from  his  long-oontinued  and  laborious^ 
we  may  add,  candid  and  dispassionate  study  of  all  Fourier's  published 
writings,  is  perhaps  better  entitled  to  be  heard  on  this  subject  than 
almost  any  other  critic.  We  the  more  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  his 
remarks  on  Fourier's  style,  because  we  do  not  happen  to  have  the 
French  original  before  us,  so  that  our  acquaintance  with  our  author  is 
entirely  through  the  medium  of  the  present  translation. 

''  Fourier's  style  is  more  original  and  graphic  than  pure  and  elegant. 
It  is  in  fact  qxdte  ungrammatical  in  many  instances,  especially  in  his 
posthumous  writings,  which  had  not  been  finally  corrected  for  the 
press.  I  have  read  in  manuscript  the  second  volume  of  the  translation, 
and  appended  some  few  notes.  I  can  vouch  for  its  fidelity  to  the 
original  text.  When  Fourier  has  created  new  words,  unknown  to  the 
French  language,  it  is  most  difficult  to  render  them  in  English,  not  to 
say  impossible." 
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Mr.  Doherty  then  gives  some  examples  of  the  negligence  of  Fourier^s 
mode  of  writing  in  the  French  original.  In  some  cases,  words  are 
used  which  have  no  strict  grammatical  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the 
senteace,  and  we  are  left  to  guess  what  Fourier  meant  to  say.  Some- 
times he  appears  to  mean  idmost  the  contrary  of  what  he  has  verbally 
written,  for  what  he  does  say  is  in  contradiction  to  liis  theory.  These 
defects  of  style  have  been  £uthfully  copied,  for  the  sake  of  presenting 
Fourier  himself  to  the  public  in  the  translation  itself ;  for  Mr.  Keynell 
Morell  did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  alter  the  text,  whatever 
might  be  the  grammatical  irregularities,  which  may  be  said,  indeed,  to 
some  extent,  to  be  idiomatical  in  the  author.  Nevertheless,  from  our 
own  perusal  of  the  work  we  can  say,  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  apparent  meaning  of  Fourier  is  obscured  from  the  above  cause  is 
not  very  considerable.  Where  there  is  obscurity,  it  most  generally 
arises  from  the  strangeness  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  fancifulness  of  the 
analogies. 

We  must  now  content  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts  from  the  work, 
which  will  serve  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  Fourier's  method  of 
analysis ;  these  extracts,  however,  we  must  forewarn  them,  are  neces- 
sarily but  partial  developments  of  discussions  which  are  too  widely 
extended  for  our  pages : 

''We  see  a  fundamental  division  in  the  material  universe,  which 
presents  us  vrith  the  harmonic  worlds,  or  planets,  and  with  the  subver- 
sive worlds^  or  comets,  and  with  gradations  of  ranks  between  the 
heavenly  bodies.  We  ought  to  admit  the  same  division  in  every  classi- 
fication of  the  passions.  To  become  initiated  in  the  alphabet  of  their 
science,  you  must  first  study  their  distribution.  They  are  not  of  an 
indeterminate  quantity,  like  the  branches  of  a  tree ;  they  are  a  fixed, 
and  very  fixed,  number  in  all  their  gradations.  I  here  give  their  table 
only  carried  out  to  the  fifth  degree : — 

Fivot  CUuH9,  Ordert,  Oemera,  Speeiei.  VariHUi. 

Trunk  1  2  S  4  5 

That  is  to  say,  if  we  examine  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  there  is  but  one 
paanon  which  is  called, 

^  UnUyitm  in  harmonic  development^  or  trunk. 

"  Egoism  in  subversive  development^  or  trunk- root. 

"  Then,  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  degrees,  you  find  the  numbers  3, 
12,  32,  Ac.,  which  I  change  into  4,  13,  33,  because  in  the  theory  of 
movement  the  pivot  enters  into  all  the  divisions,  in  the  same  way  that^ 
in  the  medbanism  of  the  juices  of  a  tree,  the  trunk  communicates  with 
all  the  branches,  and  the  trunk-root  with  all  the  roots." 

We  cannot  pursue  this  extraordinary  theory  of  the  passions;  and  if 
we  did,  we  shrewdly  guess  that  Fourier's  explanation  of  it  (pp.  5, 6  m^.) 
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would  leave  the  matter  to  our  readers,  as  it  has  to  us,  about  as  dark  as 
before. 

We  liave  not  room  to  give  a  table  which  follows,  (p.  18,)  entiUed 
''  Potential  Gamut  of  the  Accords  of  Friendship,  and  of  the  Accords  of 
Love,  with  Analogies.*'  We  cannot  pursue  the  author  through  his 
Greek  compounds :  *'  Heterophily,  Monophilj,  Hemiphily,  Multaphilj^ 
Phanerophily,  Ultraphily,  Omniphily,  Extraphily,"  &c.,  &c. :  nor  through 
his  "  Visuism,"  under  which  head  we  have  the  "  Converging,  Asinine^ 
Oameleonic,  Co-terrestrial,  Co-aerial,  Co-aromal,  Co-aquatic,  Noctam- 
bulic,  Diaphanic  or  Co-igneous,  and  Ultra-ethereal  eye;^  nor  can  we 
trace  the  "  Heteromodal,  Monomodal,  Dimodal,  Tetramodal,  Ac, 
general  accords,"  which  are  all  given  with  the  gamutic  terms  Ut,  He, 
Mi,  Sol,  La,  &c.,  with  sharps  and  flats.  In  this  chapter,  however,  we 
have  the  following  intelligible  passage,  illustrative  of  the  author's  asser- 
tion, that  not  only  men,  but  almost  all  nations  fall  into  an  ^'  impotence 
of  some  particular  sense,  in  every  degree." 

"To  this  class  belong  the  French;  without  excepting  the  fashionable 
world  of  Paris,  which  has  an  exceedingly  untrue  ear.  The  French  are 
physical  idiots  (cretins)  in  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  following  is  a 
proof  of  it : — I  once  attended  a  ball,  in  Paris,  in  the  Hotel  de  Marbo^uf, 
at  the  Champs  £lys6es,  where  there  was  amongst  the  six  musicians  a 
clarinet  which  was,  if  not  a  semitone,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  tone  higher 
than  the  violins.  I  pointed  it  out  to  two  of  the  stewards  of  the  ball, 
and  asked  them  if  they  did  not  mean  to  stop  that  infernal  clarionet. 
One  of  them  showed  an  utter  indifference  about  the  matter ;  the  other 
said,  *  It  is  true,  the  instrument  is  out  of  tune,  but  it  will  do ;  nobody 
notices  it.'  And  yet  this  ball  only  contained  the  higher  classes — the 
cream  of  the  ineffables.  If  the  same  orchestra  had  been  given  to 
Italian  cobblers,  they  would  have  hissed,  and  turned  out  the  criminal. 
TTherc  are,  then,  it  seems,  whole  nations  which  are  injured,  and,  as  it 
were,  crippled  in  one  of  the  senses.  The  French  nation  is  one  of  these. 
In  the  regimental  bands  you  hear  two  or  three  instruments  in  discord, 
without  any  body  being  moved  by  it,  without  the  musicians  or  the  corps 
of  officers  who  pay  the  band  appearing  to  notice  it.  The  populace  in 
France  listens  eagerly  to  ballad  singers,  who  are  so  out  of  time  and 
tune,  that  a  man  who  has  got  an  ear  is  obliged  to  run  away.  These 
auricular  butchers  are  the  luxury  of  the  French  nation.  It  is,  in  music, 
what  the  crows  are  in  gastronomy,  which  only  live  on  putrid  food.' 

We  will  now  entertain  our  readers  with  a  final  extract,  from  the 
chapter  on  the  ^*  Fapillon,  or  Love  of  Alternation,"  one  of  the  "  radical 
passions" — ^termed  the  papiUon  (butterfly)  for  a  reason  which  at  once 
appears.    The  passage  occurs  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  volume : 

"  Those  who  weigh  words  and  not  things  will  think  that  the  papiUon 
is  the  passion  of  flighty  heads:  they  will  consider  this  name  as  synony- 
O10US  with  inconstancy  and  frivolity. 
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''  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  gravest  characters  are  often  those 
that  have  the  papillon  among  their  dominants. 

"It  is  true  that  the  roan  who  had  the  papillon  as  his  exclusive  dominani 
— a  monogync  of  papillon,  (we  call  monogyne  in  the  scale  of  characters 
the  man  who  has  only  one  dominant,)  would  be  a  frivolous,  inconsequent 
being,  and  of  little  worth ;  but  a  character  that  amalgamates  the  papillon 
with  several  other  dominants,  such  as  ambition,  friendship,  familism,— * 
tiie  eabalist — ^becomes  a  man  of  great  resources  ;  and  to  prove  this,  Julius 
CaBsar,  the  most  perfect,  the  best  organized  head  that  was  ever  seen  on 
the  political  stage,  had  not  only  the  papillon  among  his  co-dominanta^ 
but  he  had  it  as  his  super- dominant.  I  give  this  name  to  that  one  of 
the  dominants  which  has  the  casting  vote,  and  takes  the  lead  of  the 
others  in  a  character. 

"  Every  one  must  have  seen  some  of  these  men  who  love  to  carry  on 
at  once  a  crowd  of  functions,  whether  of  genus  or  of  species ;  if  they 
are  at  work  in  an  action  of  law,  they  will  want  to  compose  four  brie& 
at  once,  for  four  different  causes.  This  mania  of  cumulation  reigns  even 
in  their  recreations.  If  they  are  reading  a  book,  they  will  not  finish  it 
unless  they  have  three  or  four  to  read  at  a  time — to-day  one,  to-morrow 
another.  They  have  a  ricochet*  or  rebounding  memory ;  it  is  stronger 
than  memories  laboriously  cultivated. 

"  A  limited  mind,  a  character  of  middling  title,  like  the  monogynes^ 
(who  are  the  lowest  title  in  the  ground  scale  of  characters,)  will  be  apt 
to  think  that  this  multiplicity  of  enterprises  will  interfere  with  the 
success  of  each ;  and  that  the  barrister  who  labours  on  four  briefs  at 
once— >this  morning  at  one,  in  the  evening  at  another,  and  to-morrow 
at  a  third,  will  only  make  a  mess  of  all  four.  On  the  contrary,  if 
this  barrister  is  a  character  co-dominated  by  the  papillon,  his  four 
briefs  undertaken  together  will  be  much  better,  more  complete,  better 
written,  than  if  he  had  composed  them  separately,  and  each  of  them  at 
one  stroke.  All  the  papillonists  require  functions,  broken,  cumulated, 
and  dove-tailed.  This  passion  follows,  in  fact,  the  course  of  the 
pretty  insect  that  represents  it,  and  whose  flight  is  broken  or  alter- 
nate. 

"  Caesar  dictated  at  once  four  letters  to  his  secretaries,  and  with  his 
own  hand  he  wrote  a  fifth.  Here  is  a  very  papillonized  imagination  y 
and  none  was  ever  seen  stronger  than  Caesar's. 

''In  general,  the  polygyne  papillonists  have  gigantic  memories^ 
The  epithet  of  polygyne  signifies  that  the  individual  has  several  domi- 
nants. If  he  had  the  papillon  alone,  he  would  be  a  monogyne  of 
papillon  ;  but  if  he  has  other  passions  as  dominants,  he  is  a  polygyne 
of  papillon. 

**  Nature,  that  distributes  faculties  according  to  the  uses  that  she 
premeditates,  has  been  obliged  to  give  a  very  strong  memory  to  the 
pi^iillonists,  because  they  are  destined  to  cumulate  many  studies  or 
labours.  They  must  be  able  to  embrace  with  facility  five  or  six  times 
more  than  a  common  memory. 

*  A  term  in  gunnery  used  for  the  curves  described  by  mortar  firing,  as  distinguished, 
from  the  point-blank  aim. 
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it  oomes  thftt  a  papillonirt  docs  not  retain  writnugn  little 
wei^ted  with  nutter,  and  retains  easilj  tliose  thai  hristk  with  £ffi- 
caldes.  I  could  retain  bj  ooee  reading  twenty  German  or  Arabic 
names,  and  I  shoidd  not  recollect  four  Frendi  ones. 

**  A  piyilkwiist  win  retain  firom  the  oatset  the  syDalMc  dironogiaaH^ 
sadi  as  thai  one  which  unites  all  the  oscomenieal  cooncils  in  a 


Ni-«o-«.  Cft-«o-€0.  Ni-€0-h.  La-b-h.  Ln-la-rL       Ilo-trL 

Thai  is  to  aa j, 

Nieomedk.         Cbaleedoo.  Mcomedia.  LAtena.  Logifamiiiii.    FkucBee. 

CoMUotinople.  Omstantiiiople.  Coostantiiiople.  Litenii.  Lugdunum.    TVideat. 

Ephcns.  CoBStaatinopk.  Ltteran.  I^tcnn.  Vf 


^  The  indiYidnal  whom  I  heard  recite  it,  wishing  to  r^;a]e 
a  second  syllabic  chronogram,  recited  twice  this  one^ 


Bscad•fi^gaLlllla]la,ABCD,    fegele 

**  His  memory  failed  when  he  had  to  explain  this  second  chrono- 
gram, and  he  declared  he  no  longer  knew  what  it  meant 

"  A  year  after  this,  I  recited  his  two  chronograms  to  him ;  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  recollected  the  details  of  the  second  that  h^  had  not 
been  able  to  explain  to  us  at  the  time.  He  was  amazed  at  my  remem- 
bering exactly  his  chronograms  which  he  had  only  twice  recited,  and 
whereof  I  had  not  taken  a  note. 

''8uch  is  the  property  of  the  papillonic  memories,  to  which  a 
heavy  load  is  but  a  slight  burden ;  they  will  not  retain  easy  matters, 
such  as  French  names.  If  I  am  given  the  address  of  a  name  very  easy 
to  retain,  like  John  or  Giles,  I  shall  not  remember  it  the  next  day  ; 
but  if  barbarous  names  are  pointed  out  to  me,  such  as  Bischoffaverser, 
Klinkostrom,  Oracycwski,  Altenkirkhoff,  I  shall  retain  twenty  by  simply 
reading  them,  when  I  should  not  retain  two  French  names. 

''  The  papillonists  are  beings  that  must  be  overloaded  with  func- 
tions; they  are  commoDly  more  intelligent  in  cumulating  twenty 
employments  than  another  man  would  be  in  cumulating  two.  A 
journalist  complained  lately,  because  a  certain  member  of  the  Institute 
cumulated  twcoty-five  different  functions  in  his  one  person.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  performed  the  twenty-five  better  than  two 
or  three.'' 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Fourier  regarded  himself  as  a 
" papiUanist"  at  all  events  ;  and  if  our  readers  shall  peruse  these  two 
volumes,  we  warrant  them  that  before  they  have  done,  whatever  ihey 
may  think  of  themselves,  they  will  pronoimce  the  author  not  less  than 
a  first-rate  **poli/gyne  papUloniat,'"  We  may  add,  that  if  they  are 
impeded  in  their  comprehension  of  his  doctrines  by  the  terms  which 
he  has  borrowed  from  musical  science  to  illustrate  them,  a  complete 
explanation  of  these  terms  will  be  found  in  the  second  section  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  treatise   "  On  the  Scale  of  Characters,"  in  the 
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Moand  yolume ;  and  in  the  second  section  of  the  second  chapter  of  the 
first  volume,  '^  On  the  Passional  Dominants  and  Tonics."  We  close 
by  remarking  that  much^  very  much  of  human  nature  may  be  learned 
by  these  extraordinary  dissertations,  and  in  this  consists  their  sole 
value ;  for  much,  and  very  much,  of  warning  may  also  be  derived, 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  desire,  as  Fourier  did,  to  benefit 
mankind — ^not  to  allow  their  theories  to  be  disguised  in  fanciful  ana- 
logies, or  to  run  wild  in  a  jargon  unintelligible  to  all  but  the  learned 
few,  if  always  even  to  them. 


abt.  n.— on  hallucinations.* 

We  did  not  open  this  voluminous  treatise  of  Monsieur  de  Boismont  with* 
out  being  fully  prepared  for  much  learning  and  research ;  not,  however, 
without  a  certain  degree  of  wonder,  that  even  an  able  ph3r8ician  could 
find  in  these  illusions  of  the  sense  or  senses,  which  have  usually  been 
deemed  concomitants  or  even  mere  symptoms  of  deeper  maladies,  matter 
enough  for  more  than  700  pages  !  and  not  ¥rithout  a  fear,  also,  that  we 
must  inevitably  be  crossed  by  cases  and  records  which  to  us,  or  by  us 
have  been  already  ten  times  repeated. 

Every  one  must  confess  the  deep  importance  of  the  subject.  There 
18  none  more  ao,  as  it  intimately  concerns  the  mysteries  of  the  immortal 
spirit,  and  the  health  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  earthly  happiness  of 
mankind. 

Now,  however  varied,  and  however  evident  and  conclusive  the 
easciimg  causes  of  hallucinations  may  be,  the  g^at  question  of  the 
proximate  cause  of  illusion,  and  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  is  still 
sitb  jvdice.  And  we  fear  that,  after  the  most  protracted  discussion 
betwe^i  the  spiritualist  and  the  materialist,  or  the  pathological  psycho- 
logist and  the  metaphysician,  the  subject  would  still  be  left  in  8t<Uu  quo. 

The  perusal  of  the  second  page  forewarns  us  of  the  psychological 
creed  of  the  author ;  and  the  student  must  be  prepared  to  study  the 
book  with  some  caution,  regarding  the  portion  of  abstract  metaphysics, 
in  reference  to  the  manifestations  of  mind.  The  pure  spiritualist 
cannot  for  a  moment  assert  his  creed  without  at  once  admitting  the 
existence  of  disorder  in  that  immortal  essence  of  our  being,  which  is 
the  pure  emanation  of  the  Deity  pervading  all  things.  The  abstract 
materialist,  on  the  contrary,  is  engaged  in  an  incessant  search  for 
evidence  of  some  morbid  condition  or  change  in  that  organ,  which  is 

*  "  Dea  Hallacinations ;  on,  Histoire  Raisonn^  dea  Apparitions,  des  Visbns,  det 
Songes,  de  FEitase  du  Magnetisme  et  da  SomnambaliBme."  Par  A.  Brierre  de  BoiV 
mont,  Doetear  en  M^decine  de  la  Facnlte  de  Paris,  ftc.    Seconde  Edition.    Paris,  1852^ 
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the  habitat  of  the  immortal  spirit  during  its  earthly  existence.  Althoi^ 
these  are  the  extremes  of  psychological  theories,  they  are  not,  howerery 
equidistant  from  the  truth. 

We  know  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Creator  may,  and  does,  pervade  ey^ 
atom  of  his  beautiful  and  wondrous  creation  :  but  to  make  us  sensible 
even  of  this  sublime  truth,  to  qualify  us  for  perceiving,  combining,  and 
comparing  our  perceptions  and  our  consequent  thoughts,  we  possess  a 
brain  through  which  these  processes  must  ineyitably  pass;  we  may 
hence  assume  that  the  phreno-psychologist  is  nearest  the  truth.  ffU 
error  often  lies  in  the  reluctance  to  acknowledge  that  of  which  he  has 
not  evidence,  as  if  scores  of  transient  morbid  actions,  and  even  of  minute 
changes,  were  not  constantly  going  on  in  the  body,  of  which,  probably, 
the  most  accomplished  histologist  will  never  be  able  to  demonstrate  the 
proof. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  quickens  by  a  thought  or  emotion,  may 
be  restored  as  soon  as  the  thought  has  passed  from  the  mind,  and  ao 
may  also  thrills,  rigors,  flushes,  and  other  evidences  of  emotion.  W^ 
do  not  here  pause  to  discuss  the  relative  importance  of  nerve  and  blood 
in  the  causation  of  these  phenomena ;  we  have  already  fully  commented 
on  this  point.  No  one  will  doubt  that  a  certain  degree,  of  transient 
hallucination  may  take  place  in  a  state  of  bodily  health  and  mental 
sanity — 80  transient  as  not  to  merit  the  term  disorder — yet  we  cannot 
deny  that  every  symptom  which  is  abnormal  or  unnatural,  may.  nay 
must,  often  be  the  precursors  of  disorder.  The  very  derivation  of  the 
terms  hallucination  and  illusion  imply  this — that  the  one  signifies  A 
blundering  or  mistaking,  the  other  the  mockery  of  a  false  appearance. 

We  take,  therefore,  with  some  reservation  this  early  passage  in 
Dr.  de  Boismont*s  preface,  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  creed  or 
theme  of  his  dissertation. 

"  The  first  design  of  this  book  is  clearly  established.  We  wish  to 
protest  against  the  hypothesis  that  hallucination  i^  a  constant  symptom 
of  derangement — ^in  certain  cases  it  may  be  a  phenomenon  purely  joAysio- 

Now,  we  have  ever  taken  the  science  of  physiology  as  the  latus  of  the 
animal  economy.  To  see  without  an  eye — to  neutralize,  as  it  were,  the 
functions  of  the  senses,  must  be  to  abrogate  such  laws,  and  this,  being 
therefore  abnormal,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  within  the  pale  of 
physiology. 

The  subject  of  the  book  being  therefore  confessedly  /alee  perceptions, 
our  own  position  will  be  at  once  evident. 

The  proposition,  however,  that  hallucination  is  not  necessarily  a 
symptom  of  real  insanity  is  quite  another  question,  requiring,  indeed,  a 
very  patient  and  serious  discussion.    We  therefore  leap  over  the  preface 
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and  introduction,  that  we  may  devote  all  our  comments  to  a  running 
analysis  of  this  learned  work. 

If  there  be  any  point  in  our  science  more  vague  and  more  conducive 
to  misapprehension,  it  is  definition :  of  this  the  discrepancies  which 
Mons.  de  Boismont  displays  in  his  quotations  from  Aristotle  to  our  own 
time  are  a  proof.  Yet,  although  these  definitions,  even  from  Arnold  to 
Esquirol,  so  differ  among  themselves,  we  can  by  analysis  trace,  even  in 
this  difference,  the  same  trains  of  thought  which  led  to  the  conclusion — ' 
the  mere  terms  often  constituting  the  difference.  To  attempt  fully  to 
analyze  and  collate  these  discrepancies  would  argue,  we  fear,  a  sort  of 
/olie  roMonnante  in  our  own  persons,  especially  if  we  endeavour  to  bring 
them  together — to  show  why  some  deem  hallucination  merely  spiritual, 
others  as  '^  lesions  des  organes  des  sens  :"  to  try  to  convince  of  their 
errors,  others  who  jumble  and  associate  with  hallucination  optical  and 
atmospheric  spectra  which  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  state  of 
the  brain  or  mind,  being  mechanical  or  substantial ;  to  decide,  in  short,' 
which  is  right :  whether  Esquirol,  who  affirms  hallucination  to  be  essen- 
tially idUypcUhiCy  or  Calmeil,  who  believes  it  to  be  constantly  sympiO" 
nuUic,  Why,  we  should,  after  all  this,  assuredly  become  apt  illustratiohs' 
of  the  subject  we  are  discussing. 

We  believe  that  the  clearest  definition  of  phantasma  would  be,  "  illu- 
sive conception  the  creation  of  phantoms  from  former  impressions,  and' 
illusive  perception  the  conversion  of  natural  objects  into  phantoms." 
We  quote  from  Mr.  Dendy's  "  Philosophy  of  Mystery"  rather  to  explain 
what  Mons.  Boismont  has  rather  vaguely  translated  into  "souvenir 
pass^,  and  souvenir  present."  The  whole  tenour  of  that  work,  regarding 
our  present  subject,  we  may  add,  closely  coincides  with  our  author's 
later  definition — '^  Khallucination,  la  perception  des  signes  sensibl^s  de 
rid6e  :  et  Tillusion  Tappreciation  fauss4  de  sensations  r^elles/* 

Believing,  then,  that  the  spring  of  ideas  is  the  memory  of  impression, 
we  of  course  do  not  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  their  vnncUe  essence. 
With  this  reservation,  we  recommend  our  author's  table  of  classification 
(page  28)  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  psychologist.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  basis  of  his  treatise. 

The  anxiety  of  M.  de  Boismont  is  to  establish  the  physiological 
nature  of  certain  hallucinations:  the  paramount  proposition  in  the 
book,  therefore,  is  the  compatibility  of  illusions  of  the  mind  and  senses 
with  sanity,  or  judgment  ("la  raison").  We  see  at  once  what  the 
author  means  by  the  proposition;  and  he  mat/,  of  course,  be  right ;  but 
the  notion  is  one  of  much  greater  delicacy  and  difficulty  than  prinid 
fade  may  be  evident ;  and  we  dare  to  say  it  will  be  widely  objected 
to,  if  not  controverted.  No  one  will  hesitate,  m  limine,  to  concede, 
that  hallucination  may  suddenly  or  gradually  display  itself  in  mindl  of 
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the  greatest  energy  and  intellectual  superiority;  indeed,  it  is  these 
choice  spirits,  especially  when  extreme  energy  or  excess  of  work  ha* 
overstrained  the  mental  organ,  that  phantasy  is  more  likely  to  inyad^ 
than  beings  of  a  lower  intellectual  capacity.  It  is  dear,  then,  that 
hallucination  is  not  essentially  a  symptom  of  confirmed  or  general 
insanity,  as  the  term  is  conventionally  understood. 

But  to  argue  that  the  mind,  or  rather  its  organ  the  brain,  is  at  that 
moment  in  a  perfectly  sane  or  physiological  condition—^,  e.,  during  the 
paroxysm,  is  quite  another  thing.  Hallucination  must  often  at  that 
time  come  under  the  definition  of  monomania:  to  strain  somewhat  John 
Hunter's  physical  axiom,  psychologically,  a  mind  cannot  be  sane  and 
insane  at  the  same  moment,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  coindde  with 
our  late  worthy  friend  Dr.  Wigan,  on  his  ingenious  principle  of  duality. 

This  illusion  may  be  transient,  it  may  be  momentary,  depending, 
indeed,  on  the  state  of  the  current  of  the  blood ;  but  we  fear  we  are  anti- 
dpating,  as  we  pen  these  lines,  before  we  have  commenced  our  author's 
first  chapter,  in  which,  ere  he  cites  the  facts  and  anecdotes  recorded 
by  psychological  writers,  he  first  alludes  to  the  distinctions  and  analogies 
of  reason  and  insanity,  between  which,  as  indeed  we  have  often  before 
stated,  there  may  be  but  a  hair  line  of  demarcation. 

In  reading  further  we  feel  more  disposed  to  press  the  dissociation  of 
spectral  illusion  from  ocular  spectra,  illusions  of  the  mind  from  those 
of  the  eye ;  this  established,  it  might  indeed  render  the  physiological 
and  pathological  division  almost  needless.  All  must  believe,  with 
Kewton,  that  we  can  create  phantoms  on  optical  principles ;  or,  that 
there  are  illusions  of  the  senses,  mysteries  in  art  and  nature,  which 
ire  cannot  fully  explain;  these,  of  course,  are  not  pathological  hallu* 
dnations,  but  come  rather  under  the  head  of  natural  magic  than 
hallucination. 

The  state  of  healthy  reverie, — i,e,,  the  concentrated  working  of 
intellectual  thought,  is,  of  course,  physiological ;  but  the  author  has 
been  confused  with  the  illusions  of  deuteroscopia,  or  second-sight. 
The  records  of  Martin  the  historian  of  the  Hebrides,  of  Walter 
Scott,  and  others,  prove  at  once  the  morbid  state  of  mind  of  the 
seers ;  and  this  is  the  description  of  Collins,  in  his  Ode  on  Highland 
Superstition. 

**  They  whose  sight  snch  drearj  dreams  engron, 

With  their  own  vision  oft  astonished  droop. 
When,  o*cr  the  wat'ry  strath  or  wm  moss. 

They  see  the  gliding  ghosts  enuxxUed  troop. 
They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormfiil  day. 

And  heartless  oft,  like  moody  madness,  stare 

To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work  prepare.** 

Gosdy  allied  to  deuteroscopia  is  the  fine  frenoy  of  the  poel>  on 
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which  8o  often  comes  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness.  Indeed 
our  autiior  is  on  or  close  to  the  pathological  line  when  he  pens  this 
sentence.  Of  a  trath,  its  lahjiinth  is  perilons  to  those  who  possess 
not  an  eye  sure  enongh,  or  a  foot  snfficientlj  firm,  to  ke^  them  in 
the  right  track ! 

Some  poets  and  philosophers  of  course  prore  this  abstraction  a 
leading  star.  "  For  St  Jean  Chrysostomy  for  Descartes,  Malelnranche, 
Bante,  Milton,  Spinosa  (Shakspere,  who  soared  immeasurably  beyond 
all  in  ^e  aether  of  imagination,  is  omitted !)  reverie  is  ibrce,  power, 
health,  and  often  indeed  longevity.  To  them  solitude  is  a  bless* 
ing."  On  this  prindple  we  quote  the  following  remarks  of  Meister 
horn  our  author's  book.  If  he  adopt  the  term  reverie,  we  agree;  if 
that  of  illusion,  we  differ. 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  devotees,  lovers,  prophets,  illumines,  Sweden- 
borons,  are  indebted  to  illusions  for  all  the  wonders  of  their  pre- 
sentiments, their  visions,  their  prophecies,  their  intercourse  with 
celestial  beings,  their  excursions  to  heaven  and  hell, — ^in  a  word,  all 
the  extravagancies,  all  the  superstition  of  their  infectious  reveries. 
But  I  will  also  fearlessly  affirm  that,  under  just  such  a  state  men  of 
genius  have  conceived  the  most  original  beauties  of  their  composi- 
tions, that  the  geometrician  has  solved  the  problem  which  has  long 
puzzled  his  brain,  the  metaphysician  hit  on  the  most  ingenious  of  his 
tiieories,  the  poet  on  the  line  that  had  long  escaped  him,  the  musician 
the  most  brilliant  and  expressive  of  his  movements,  the  statesman 
developed  the  dedsive  remedy  which  all  his  previous  calculations, 
aided  by  the  light  of  experience,  had  fiEdled  to.  do^  the  general 
attained  that  comprehensive  coup  (Tceil  that  decided  the  fate  of  battle 
and  ensured  him  the  victory.'' 

The  influence  of  climate  and  locality  cannot  be  doubted..  M.  de 
Boismont  writes — **  Those  who  have  lived  in  eastern  climates^  or 
who  have  written  on  their  beauty,  all  assert  their  powerful  influence 
in  exalting  the  imagination  of  their  inhabitants."  The  author  proceeds 
to  detail  the  contrasted  habits  and  diet  of  the  orientals  and  the  western 
people,  concluding  with  this  sentence — "  It  is  to  this  power  of  their 
imagination  that  we  owe  the  wondrous  oriental  tales ;  it  is  that  which 
peoples  the  interior  of  the  globe  with  genii,  magicians,  and  enchanted 
palaces,"  &o,  &c.  We  might  go  on  to  argue  on  the  proximate  cause 
or  cerebral  condition  which  divide  the  physiology  from  the  pathology 
of  this  question ;  but  that  would  smack  of  repetition,  and  we  content 
ODnalves  by  merely  offering  the  brief  psychical  explanation,  that  in 
the  one  case  the  judgment  waits  upon  the  train  of  thought ;  in  the 
other,  imagination  steals  the  thought,  and  converts  the  workii;^  of 
reason  into  a  mere  flight  of  fancy. 

I-  The  truth  i%  the  mixid  may  be  genaretty  rational  during  halluoina- 
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tion.  M.  de.  Boismont  alludes  to  artists,  who  at  one  sitting  have 
BO  deeply  impressed  the  brain  with  form  and  expression,  that  thcj 
could  at  will  call  up  the  eidolon  of  the  sitter.  And,  among  other 
analogous  stories,  he  has  recorded  the  following  anecdote :  "  HyacinUie 
Langlois,  a  distinguished  artist  of  Rouen,  an  intimate  friend  of  Talml^ 
told  us  that  the  great  actor  confessed  to  him,  that  when  he  was  on 
the  stage,  he  possessed  the  voluntary  power  to  unrobe  (disparidtre  les 
vetements  de)  his  elegant  and  numerous  auditory,  and  to  substitute 
for  these  living  beings  a  set  of  skeletons."  Something  of  this  kind 
often  affected  Mrs.  Siddons  after  playing  Lady  Macbeth.  The  one  was 
voluntary,  however,  the  other  involuntary;  yet  we  may  fain  ask 
whether  the  proximate  cause,  the  condition  of  the  brain,  was  not 
probably  the  same  in  both.  The  bloody  head  of  Count  D'Olivarez, 
the  great  cat  case  related  by  Wigan,  the  story  of  the  illustrious  patient 
of  the  Demonology,  the  cases  of  Madame  A.  by  Brewster,  of  Nicolu, 
of  Berlin,  and  others,  of  which  wc  arc  almost  tired  of  thinking,  must 
come  under  the  same  category.  The  psychical  difference  may  be,  that 
some  retain,  while  others  toant  the  comparing  faculty.  That  the 
influence  of  position  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  must  often  form  a 
most  prominent  point  in  discussion,  is  at  once  displayed  by  the  case 
which  M.  de  Boismont  quotes  from  Dendy's  "  Philosophy  of  Mystery'* 
(which  contains,  however,  still  more  prominent  cases)  : — '*  A  gentleman 
of  high  attainments  was  constantly  haunted  by  a  spectre  when  he  retired 
to  rest,  which  seemed  to  attempt  his  life.  When  he  raised  himself  in 
bed,  the  plumtom  vayiislied,  but  reappeared  as  lie  resicmed  the  recumberU 
position  r 

In  the  second  subsection,  page  59,  many  very  interesting  cases  are 
recorded ;  but  are  these  cases,  uninfluenced  by  judgment,  (non  rectiD^es 
par  Tentendement)  to  be  considered  as  "  compatibles  avec  la  raison  f  * 
There  must  be  derangement  of  intellect  here.  The  well  known  case  of 
the  late  Lord  Londonderry  is  recorded.  It  is  clear  all  this  was  patho« 
logical.  His  lordship  (whom,  with  a  touch  of  amor  patriae,  M.'de 
Boismont  calls  ''  le  plus  acharn^  pcrs6cuteur  de  Napoleon  dans  son 
malheur")  was  labouring  under  ''  un  tour  mclancholiquc  aux  pcnsees" 
when  the  first  illusion  of  the  radiatit  hoy  came  before  liim  in  the  very 
diamber  of  the  old  castle  in  Erin ;  and  the  second  apparition,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  by  anxiety  and 
cerebral  congestion.  The  stories  of  the  Baron  Gcranib  at  Cadiz,  and 
the  haunted  house  of  Athenodorus  at  Athens,  which  are  quoted  from 
the  "  Philosophy  of  Mystery,"  as  well  as  all  other  specimens  of  the 
Poltergeist  especially,  cannot  be  termed  illusions  any  more  than  the 
tricks  at  Woodstock,  the  Cock- lane  and  Stockwell  ghosts,  and  a  host 
of  others ;  they  are  mere  ghost  stories.     The  two  interesting  anecdotes 
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quoted  from  the  able  works  of  Mr.  Dendy  and  Dr.  Wigan,  in  which  a 
vision  appeared  synchronoti^y  to  more  than  one,  call  forth  the  following 
remarks  :  Does  not  the  concluding  word  divination  at  once  beg  the 
question,  and  draw  the  learned  author  away  from  the  truth  of  this  deep 
and  difficult  question? 

"  These  illusions  may  be  to  a  certain  point  explained  by  the  sympa- 
thetic ties  (liens)  between  the  members  of  attached  families,  and  by  the 
psychological  resemblance  that  has  often  struck  us,  especially  between 
husband  and  wife,  so  that  the  thoughts  seem  to  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  without  any  actual  communication,  but  by  a  species  of  divvnon 
ti<mr 

Now  is  this  aught  else  than  coincidence  ? 

The  hallucination  of  a  sense,  when  its  organ  has  totally  lost  its 
faculty,  is,  prima  ^/Kotc,  almost  a  mystery ;  the  electro-biologist  pretends 
to  confer  it  at  his  will.  One  of  the  most  curious  cases  is  quoted  from 
Calmeil,  of  the  deo/*  ecclesiastic.  They  are,  however,  merely  instances 
of  excited  memory,  analogous  indeed  to  the  ghost  of  the  amputated 
limb.  After  long  dwelling  on  one  point,  how  often  is  the  eidolon 
raised  up,  subjectively  or  objectively.  Hallucinations  of  the  smell  and 
taste  are  generally  combined  with  illusions  of  the  other  senses. 

In  his  r6sum6,  p.  117,  Mons.  Boismont  hazards  this  opinion, — 
"general  hallucination  may  be  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
BerMeisme,  if  a  pathological  state  could  prove  a  physiological  principle." 
Much  virtue  in  this  i/. 

The  definition,  by  Esquirol,  of  hallucination  and  illusion,  described  in 
page  119,  is  but,  in  other  words,  illusive  perception  and  illusive  concept 
tion,  to  which  we  have  before  often  alluded. 

We  almost  regret  that  M.  de  Boismont  should  have  introduced  the 
Brocken,  and  Morgana,  as  they  merely  tend  to  swell  the  volume,  and, 
indeed,  are  destroying  its  perspicuity  and  concentration.  They  belongs 
to  Brewster,  and  not  to  Boismont.  On  the  subject  of  epidemic  or  con- 
tagious hallucination,  our  author  offers  very  just  remarks.  **  Indepen- 
dently of  the  reasons  we  have  given,  especially  those  of  ignorance,  fear, 
superstition,  and  disease,  we  must  not  forget  the  influence  of  example. 
One  exclamation  (cri)  will  affinght  a  multitude  of  people.  He  who  be- 
ITeved  himself  the  su'bject  of  supernatural  visitation,  might  easily  convince 
those  who  could  not  see  more  clearly  than  himself."  The  Spectre  Hound, 
or  Manthe  Dog,  of  Man,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  illustra* 
tive  of  this  point. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  we  should  not  disregard  dight  illusions  ; 
as  Mons.  de  Boismont  observes,  "  the  visionary  may  at  first  be  con- 
scious that  they  are  false  perceptions ;  but,  the  malady  increasing,  he  at 
length  believes  them  real.''  The  case  of  the  Blanchisseuse,  p.  1 30,  is  an  apt 
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illustration.  Protracted  illusion,  indeed,  often  induces  melancholy  and 
its  train  of  evils.  Hallucination  is  often  productive  of  very  importaat 
consequences,  proving  what  great  events  may  spring  from  little  things. 
The  vision  of  a  lover,  in  a  state  of  abstract  reverie,  may  leave  so  deep 
an  impression,  that  it  may  irresistibly  impel  him  at  once  to  the  confinnft- 
tion  of  his  passion  :  and  Mons.  de  Boismont  relates,  p.  133,  a  very 
interesting  case  of  a  gentleman  who  was  constantly  attacking  his  friends 
and  his  wife,  from  a  powerful  conviction  that  they  were  all  demons  by 
which  he  was  beset.  All  the  cases  of  this  kind  which  we  have  known 
or  read  of,  are  expl^ned  on  the  principles  of  concentrated  impresBODy 
or  of  impetus,  or  inducement. 

Hegardiug  the  combination  of  hallucination  with  monomania,  the 
calculation  of  Esquirol  was  about  80  per  cent. ;  that  of  Mon.  Bandiy, 
in  the  Bicetre,  sboui  70  per  cent ;  that  of  Aubanel  about  50.  Mons. 
de  Boismont  thinks  Esquirol  exceeds  the  number,  but  we  believe  so 
great  a  majority  of  these  monomaniacal  illusions  to  be  objective,  whether 
we  term  it  eidolon  or  idea,  that  we  are  convinced  Esquirol  is  right. 
The  tables  in  p.  141,  on  this  point  are  curious  :  the  most  frequent  ilfai- 
sions  are  lypomania,  nostalgia^  demonomania,  and  erotomania. 

On  the  principle  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  believe,  with  the 
author,  that  hallucination,  when  pathological,  affects  in  preference  the 
monomaniacal  form  ;  it  may  be,  in  fact,  slight  monomania,  but  we  do 
not  think  the  most  common  illusion  to  be  that  of  the  organ  of  hearing 
— rather  that  of  sight. 

That  melancholy  (atupidite)  is  a  frequent  source  of  hallucination,  must 
be  expected ;  and  Mons.  de  Boismont  affirms,  that  ''  in  almost  every 
example  the  conduct  and  eccentricities  of  the  patients  were  evidently 
springing  from  hallucinatioiL*' 

In  the  hallucination  associated  with  general  insanity,  vision  is  certainly 
the  sense  most  subject  to  the  mockery.  The  author  says  that  in  this 
form  the  combination  of  hallucination  and  illusion  is  most  common, 
and  they  are  constantly  changing  from  one  to  the  other.  They  do  not 
seem,  however,  alwa3rs  to  terminate  with  the  mania.  They  are  some* 
times  the  very  source  itself  of  the  derangement,  at  others  merely  one 
symptom  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  in  the  book  is  that  of  Mdlle.  0« 
(page  175),  a  lady  of  great  judgment,  who  often,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  incoherent  chattering,  wrote  letters  full  of  sensible  remarks,  and 
without  a  word  by  which  her  illusion  might  be  discovered.  In  a  state 
of  imbecility  (d6mence),  hallucination  is  also  frequent  In  complete 
idiocy,  of  course,  there  can  be  none.  In  the  imbecile  paralytic,  illusions 
of  the  sight  and  sound  are  often  combined,  and  these  are  often  more 
protracted  as  the  disease  is  more  chronic  and  permanent    Among  the 
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cases  of  delirium  tremens,  in  Charenion,  the  proportion  of  men  being 
four  times  that  of  women,  hallucination  was  very  frequent,  and  seemed 
to  indicate  or  discover  the  former  habits  of  the  patient. 

Mons.  de  Boismont  has  not  often  found  hallucination  in  cases  of 
catalepsy,  epilepsy,  <fec. ;  insensibility  is  so  constantly  present,  that  the 
mind  is  a  tabula  rasa.  Previous  to  the  attack,  however,  they  are  fre- 
quent, and  the  illusion  assumes  the  form  usually  of  cheromania,  like 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  which  is  so  well  known.  "  I  have  among  my  patients,** 
writes  Mons.  de  Boismont,  "  a  gentleman,  who  just  previous  to  losing  his 
consciousness  had  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  passingxbefore  his  eyes." 

When  demonomania  is  the  form  it  so  marks  the  expression  and  con- 
tortions of  epileptics,  during  the  fit,  that  these  seem,  according  to  Esqui- 
rol,  to  be  not  only  the  result  of,  but  characterised  by,  the  horrid  phantasy. 

In  the  solitary  form  of  chorea,  hallucination  is  seldom  seen :  with 
hypochondriasis,  and  hysteria,  it  is  more  frequent,  probably  arising 
from  the  extreme  depression  and  consequent  blood  congestion. 

*'  Madame  C.  at  the  approcMsh  of  her  hysterical  attacks  became  timid 
and  frightened ;  sometimes  to  so  great  a  d^ree  as  to  cry  out  for  help. 
This  extreme  terror  is  caused  by  the  most  horrible  figures,  which  make 
grimaces  and  threaten  to  beat  her." 

This  hysterical  hallucination  will  often  be  epidemic  or  imitative— 
witness  the  convulsionaries — the  story  of  the  nuns,  &c,  &c.  On  this 
point  we  would  refer  to  the  anecdotes  related  by  the  author,  and  the 
chapter  on  Imitative  Monomania  in  the  "  Philosophy  of  Mystery.** 

Mons.  de  Boismont  very  justly  observes,  "  nightmare  presents  many 
analogies  with  insanity ;  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  it  is  com- 
plicated with  hallucination.'*  We  coincide  with  this,  having  long  con- 
sidered the  dream  itself  to  be  a  transient  derangement.  The  spectres 
of  incubus  are  probably  always  distressing — the  "black  dog**  of  childhood 
is  almost  proverbial.  The  phantasy  usually  disappears  on  awaking 
from  the  incubus,  "but  sometimes  it  continues  during  waking  moments, 
and  is  believed  to  be  reality.**  This  state  must  not,  however,  be  asso- 
dated,  as  the  author  is  inclined  to  do,  with  reverie.  It  is  clear  that  it 
is  this  concentration  of  reverie  and  not  incubus  or  dream  to  which 
Voltaire  thus  alludes,  p.  232. 

"  Voltaire  thought  one  day  that  he  had  dreatned  the  first  canto  of  the 
Henriade.  '  I  said  in  my  dream  what  I  could  scarcely  have  said  when 
awake.  I  had  thefti  deep  reflections  in  spite  of  myself,  and  without  the 
least  effort.  Will  or  liberty  I  had  not,  and  yet  I  associated  my  ideas 
with  sagacity  and  genius.*** 

So  also  we  may  consider  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  allusion  when  he  was 
puzzled  on  a  subject,  "  Ah,  we  shall  have  it  in  the  morning  ;**  and  the 
cases  of  Condorcet,  Mackenzie,  &c,  and  that  also  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
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who  was  ever  in  a  state  of  reverie,  or,  as  he  said,  always  "  thinking  onto 
it."  All  this  is  reflective  energy,  and  must  wait  on  the  concentrated 
judgment. 

But  we  come  now  to  those  phenomena  which,  although  their  mani- 
festations may  be  physiological,  are  ever  marked  by  pathological 
effects.  It  is  true  that,  during  ecstasy,  magnetism,  somnambulism, 
extraordinary  mental  phenomena,  and  laborious  works  are  witnessed ; 
yet  they  are  constantly  attended  by  morbid  signs — and  even  as  Mon- 
sieur de  Boismont  allows — "  a  state  painful  to  the  body." 

In  addition  to  the  stories  of  Swedenborg,  Boehm,  Santa  Teresa, 
<kc.  (fee.  that  of  Maria  de  Mcerl,  p.  279,  is  very  long  and  very  inte- 
resting. But  it  is  very  true,  as  M.  de  Boismont  affirms,  that  "  the 
misfortune  of  magnetism  and  somnambulism  is,  that  they  have  been 
displayed  by  charlatans  and  impostors,  who  have,  as  it  were,  ousted 
the  scientific  psychologist.  Their  exaggerations  have  been  fatally 
detrimental  to  an  analysis  of  the  phenomena."  And  we  may  venture 
to  add,  that  if  the  sceptics,  as  well  as  the  proselytes,  would  back  out 
of  the  field,  the  psychologist  would  then  be  induced  to  render  the 
true  explanation  as  clear  as  noon  day. 

Wc  believe  our  author  rejects,  with  us,  the  notion  of  prophecy 
(prevision)  being  aught  but  casualty ;  and  we  think  Ferriar,  Hibbert, 
and  others  agree  with  Abercrombie,  that  these  hallucinations  are 
often  but  the  memory  of  a  forgotten  dream. 

Somnambulism  is  thus  well  defined  : — ''  The  mind,  as  it  is  in  a 
dream,  is  concentrated  on  its  own  peculiar  impressions,  which  it  takes 
for  so  many  real  external  sensations;  but  the  organs,  being  more 
obedient  to  the  power  of  the  will,  the  individual  acts  and  speaks  under 
the  influence  of  false  conceptions."  "We  would  refer,  on  this  point, 
to  the  argument,  especially  that  advanced  by  Abercrombie. 

Lorry  has  related  very  interesting  cases,  analogous  to  the  hallucina- 
tion of  Tasso.  The  account  of  Madam  Plautan*s  operation,  during  a 
state  of  magnetic  ecstasy,  is  fully  recorded,  p.  316,  with  the  examina- 
tion of  her  body.  Many  of  these  stories  are  very  curious,  yet  easily 
explicable,  but  others,  for  example  the  108th  case,  are  so  shallow  as 
to  be  worthless ;  yet  wc  read  some  long  arguments  of  our  author  in 
illustration  of  them.  The  passage  nearest  to  our  own  views  is  this  : — 
"  The  phenomena  of  clairvoyance,  prevision,  and  second  sight,  depend 
on  a  sudden  illumination  of  the  cerebral  organ,  which  lights  up  sensa- 
tions hitherto  in  obscurity."  This  is  figurative,  but  the  meaning  is 
correct.  Tiie  13th  chapter  is  replete  with  proofs  of  the  influence  of 
the  blood  in  the  causation  of  hallucination.  The  case  quoted  from 
W.  Hibbert,  p.  320,  is  a  good  illustration,  and  a  host  of  others  are 
now  passing  through  our  miud.     In  fevers,  often,  the  first  symptom 
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is  illusion.     With  all  these  ^oc^^,  we  must  still  confess,  with  our  author, 
that  "  it  is  probable  that  the  production  of  hallucination  is  here  owing- 
to  a  morbid  action  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  circulation  in  the 
brain,  but  the  mode  of  action  is  beyond  our  recognition." 

In  discussing  the  etiology  of  hallucination,  M.  de  Boismont  refers 
to  the  two  elements  of  which  an  idea  is  composed.  We  hope  we  are 
correct  in  our  interpretation,  but  psychological  terms  are  unhappily 
80  often  convertible,  that  we  almost  fear  to  comment  on  them.  We 
have  believed  that  the  definition  of  an  idea  was  memory  of  impression 
on  a  sense,  a  spectre  being  an  intense  idea.  This  is,  probably,  the 
"  signe  sensible"  of  our  author — ^the  "  partie  somatique," — his  second 
element  being  the  "partie  psychique,"  or  the  "  conception  pure;" 
which  may  mean  mere  thought  or  clear  conception ;  but  if  this  imply 
the  notion  of  innate  idea,  of  course  we  differ. 

M.  de  Boismont  here  again  objects  to  the  notion  of  Ferriar  and 
Hibbert,  as  to  hallucination  being  essentially  a  symptom  of  insanity. 
That  some  people  have  visions  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  we  believe  this 
phantasy,  when  in  excess,  ends  in  disorder — "  maladie  mentale  ;"  per- 
haps, therefore,  it  is  often  a  question  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind. 

M.  de  Boismont  naturally  divides  the  causes  of  hallucination  into 
moral  and  physical. 

No  doubt  example — suasion — imitation — may  seem  to  constitute 
the  epidemic  rationale  ;  but  this  prevalence  may  sometimes  depend  on 
physical  causes,  such  as  the  influence  of  atmosphere,  ka.  Now,  we 
have  yet  to  be  convinced  of  our  error  in  supposing  that  the  state  of  the 
brain,  the  proximate  cause,  is  not  in  all  cases  changed.  In  preven- 
tion, moral  influence  is  often  most  powerful — education — early  impres- 
sion, as  well  as  moral  suasion, — nay,  even  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  may 
often  check  a  spreading  monomania. 

Solitary  confinement,  especially  in  gloom  or  darkness,  must  be 
followed  by  phantasy,  as  the  mind  is  completely  thrown  back  and 
concentrated  on  itself.  Anecdotes  illustrative  of  this  might  be  cited  ; 
but  they,  as  well  as  the  anecdotes  of  Silvio  Pellico — the  stories  in 
Scott,  Byron,  &c.  <fec.  are  already  well  known.  We  have,  p.  369,  very 
interesting  allusion  to  the  influence  of  surrounding  events  in  impart- 
ing cha/racter  to  illusions.  In  the  two  hospitals  of  which  our  author 
was  director,  we  might  observe  two  grand  classes — the  old  inmates^ 
"ancienne  society,"  were  admitted  before  1793,  during  the  era  of 
agitation  and  terror ;  titeir  phantasy  was  demonomania.  The  second 
set  did  not  arrive  until  the  new  order  of  things  was  established ;  they 
were  the  subjects  of  cheromania. 

Then  come  we   to  the  influence  of   fanaticism,  or   false    religion^ 
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"  The  religion  of  the  anoieatSy  whioh  peopled  the  whole  universe  with 
•diyinities  or  genii  (demons  &c.),  led  naturally  to  belief  in  the  power 
and  materiality  of  qpirita.  The  influence  which  the  doctrines  of  Plato 
(probably  borrowed  from  Zoroaster),  imparted  to  the  subject,  was 
immense." 

''This  direct  intervention  of  the  evil  spirit  in  human  affairs,  at 
once  recognised  and  generally  admitted,  was  the  inevitable  cause  of 
4dl  sorts  of  follies  and  extravagancies." 

We  might  allude,  in  illustration,  to  the  errors  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  the  fate  of  Spinello,  &c.  <kc.,  but  we  have  neither 
space  nor  time. 

The  diabolical  epidemic  of  1459  in  Arras,  and  the  religious  posses- 
sion of  Loudon,  were  the  immediate  effect  of  imitation.  The  influence 
of  magic,  however,  seems  to  have  begun  to  be  of  greater  effect  about 
1484,  after  the  issuing  of  the  bull  of  Innocent  YIII. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  came  out  two  arch  visionaries, 
Dee  and  Napier.  Of  all  these,  our  author  gives  us  most  circumstantial 
relations. 

The  conversion  of  humans  into  brutes  was  believed  by  Ulysses, 
Herodotus,  and  even  St.  Augustin.  From  Wierius  we  have  learned 
the  demonomania  of  6esan9on  in  1521,  in  which  men  professed  to  be 
"  loups-garoux,"  and  pleaded  guilty  to  the  killing  and  eating  of  young 
girls.  The  stories  of  Miss  Lee,  and  Sir  George  Villiers  are  cited,  to 
which  we  allude,  that  we  may  quote  a  portion  of  our  author's  conclu- 
sion in  reference  to  these  facts.  It  is  certain  that  a  great  number  of 
apparitions  take  place  without  reference  to  any  important  or  remark- 
able event,  others  ''  per  hasard  se  sont  realities.'* 

The  cases  of  Colonel  Gardner  (Hibbert),  and  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  are  quoted  as  contrasts  of  devout  or  celestial  and  demoniac 
influence.  Gardner  was  converted,  and  Lord  Herbert,  believing  he 
had  divine  authority,  published  his  infidel  book. 

The  cases  of  Charles  IX.,  and  of  Jervas  Matcham,  and  of  Beaufort, 
quoted  from  Dr.  Winslow*s  work,  are  re-excited  impressions,  or  me- 
mory of  crime ;  and  the  well  known  story  of  Tasso's  fiamiliar  spirit^ 
concludes  the  moral  causes  of  hallucination. 

The  physical  causes  of  hallucination  are  divided  into  three  sections. 
In  the  first,  we  have  hereditary  diathesis — sex  and  climate ;  but  climate 
should  not  be  associated  with  temperament. 

Hereditary  tendency  may  probably  depend  on  nervous  or  vascular 
influence. 

Regarding  the  sexes,  of  136  patients  in  the  author's  establishment, 
63  were  males,  73  females.  Hallucination  may  appear  as  early  as  the 
seventh  year.     The  author  relates  an  interesting  story  of  a  girl  of 
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twelve  years  of  age,  who,  in  her  ecstasy,  had  angelic  visions.  '^  See 
je  not,"  she  would  say,  "  those  angels  in  heaven  f  they  are  crowned 
with  flowers;  they  are  coming  this  way  to  seek  me."  During  the 
paroxysm  her  pulse  was  scarcdly  perceptible ;  her  skin  was  icy  cold, 
and  her  countenance  ashy  pale. 

It  is  recorded,  that  among  the  Cevennes  and  the  predicants  of  Sweden, 
children  of  even  five  years  of  age  were  discovered. 

Among  temperaments,  the  bilious  or  melancholic  will,  from  its  accu- 
mulations of  dark  blood,  be  most  predisposed  to  hallucination ;  and,  we 
know,  intense  thought  will  favour  this ;  as  was  probably  the  case  with 
Socrates  and  Plato,  and  the  host  of  poets  and  other  abstract  and  deep 
thinkers. 

We  think  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  influence  of  the  arctic 
dimate.  True,  the  Laplander,  the  Ostiac,  the  Samoiede,  are  all  sub- 
jects of  illusion,  but  they  are  grossly  ignorant ;  they  cannot  reason  on 
the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  natural  phenomena  around  them — 
reason  fails,  and  wild  imagination  takes  its  place — ^but  the  same  is 
observed  among  the  dwellers  in  the  Hartz,  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
the  gorges  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Ghauts ;  vxurm  as  well  as  cold 
mountaineers  are  equally  visionary  and  superstitious.  Thus  the  Chal- 
dean  became  a  shrewd  astrologer. 

So  hallucinations  take  on  a  stamp  from  surrounding  circumstances. 

>  Those  "  of  the  city  are  constantly  distinguished  from  those  of  the  country 

by  very  perceptible  shades.'*    Of  this,  the  Bar-gheist,  the  phoca,  the 

Bodach-glas,  the  fetch,  the  wraith,  may  form  apt  illustrations,  as  well 

as  the  mirage,  the  calenture,  the  Schattenmau,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  Gaaette  de  Mona,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Boismont,  the  companion 
of  our  aeronaut.  Green,  is  cited  as  having  recorded  very  curious  atmo- 
spheric phenomena.  The  second  division  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
influence  of  alcoholismus  and  narcotism.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  so  much  opium  eating  in  England,  but  we  should  not  be  classed 
with  the  Eastern  voluptuaries,  of  whom  Moqueville  has  given  so  debasing 
an  account.  ''Their  infatuation  is  such  that  the  certainty  of  deatl^ 
with  its  direful  forerunners,  cannot  deter  them  from  swallowing  the 
funereal  poison.*'  A  deplorable  case  is  recorded  of  one  who,  for  four 
consecutive  hours,  took  one  ounce  of  solid  opium  per  hour  ! 

In  illustrating  the  effects  of  hachish,  the  author  alludes  to  the  cases  of 
three  young  merchants  of  Marseilles ;  these,  however,  are  more  physical 
than  psycbical,  and  might  have  been  omitted.  The  mental  effects  of 
stramonium  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  hachish.  The  third  seo- 
tion  is  composed  of  forms  of  illusion  complicated  with  the  vesanise.  The 
fourth  of  Uiose  associated  with  the  tremores,  as  catalepsy,  nightmare, 
^,  kc. ;  and  the  fifth,  of  combinations  of  illusion  with  cerebral  congeik 
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tive,  and  inflammatory  maladies.     We  have  merely  time  to  commend 
but  not  to  review  them. 

We  come  now  to  a  question  of  much  depth  and  importance — **  hallu- 
cination studied  in  reference  to  psychology,  history,  and  religion."  We 
have  so  often  alluded  to  the  hair  line  of  demarcation  between  sanity  and 
derangement,  that  our  own  words  almost  ring  in  oHr  ears.  These  are  the 
words  of  the  author : — "  Who  can  say,  '  here  ends  reason,  here  begins 
insanity  Y  What  naturalist  can  define  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms — thus  is  it  with  our  present  subject." 

Now,  we  believe,  that  monomaniacs  and  lunatics  may  often  produce 
great  works  on  the  principle  of  concentration;  but  it  does  not  follow, 
as  we  are  told,  that  Alexander  and  Columbus  were  mad  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  M.  de  Boismont  offers  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  nature 
of  cerebral  impression,  as  well  as  on  the  power  of  second  sight,  and  of 
*'  calling,"  like  Owain  Glyndwr,  "  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  and  those 
phantoms  which  come  without  calling,  the  ghosts  of  memory  and  those 
of  recollection. 

The  author's  remarks  on  the  combination  of  mind  and  matter,  as  well 
as  those  on  the  antipodean  causes  of  illusion,  will  be  read  with  much 
interest.  Although  somewhat  tautological,  we  do  not  think  they  have 
been  elsewhere  better  treated. 

In  the  following  passage  the  author  more  openly  expresses  his  belief  in 
the  inmUeness  of  idea.  Ideas  "  may  be  referred  to  two  sources,  those 
which  owe  their  materials  to  the  senses  (idces  sensuelles  secondaires), 
and  those  which  have  their  origin  in  the  soul — from  God,  (id6es  spiri- 
tuelles  primitives)."  Therefore  he  takes  with  great  reservation,  the 
"  nihil  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  in  sensu."  We  may  merely  ob- 
serve, that  what  the  author  terms  general  ideas,  as  of  quality,  existence, 
&c.,  are,  properly  speaking,  notions.  The  association  of  ideas,  as  a 
cause  of  illusion,  is  a  subject  of  much  interest,  especially  in  a  remedial 
point  of  view.  To  prove  this  we  are  favoured  with  the  so  often  quoted 
Eagl^e-neet  anecdote^'  of  Dr.  Bush. 
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It  is  clear  that  Mons.  de  Boismont  considers  the  intellect,  or  the 
mind,  as  an  abstraction  ;  and,  we  fear,  that  with  this  metaphysical  ten- 
dency, his  attention  might  be  too  much  diverted  from  the  brain,  which, 
if  he  allows  it  to  be  the  organ  or  habitat  of  mind,  he  considers  at  most 
but  unity ^  and  not  as  a  duality  or  plurality  of  organs.  We  write  this 
after  reading  the  following  passage,  which  we  venture  to  quote  in  the 
original  language. 

^'11  serai t  bicn  plus  ^tonnant  qu'avec  des  sensations  differentes  de 
celles  qu*^prouvent  les  hommes  en  sant6  qui  Fenvironnent,  le  maladc 
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continu&t  de  raisonner  comme  eux;  c'est  alors  v^ritablement  que  la 
rtiison  scrait  pervertie  et  bizarre. — Parceque  le  cerveau  peut  6tre  la 
cause  du  delire,  gardons  nous  de  conclure  que  c*est  le  cerveau  qui  pense 
et  qui  raisonne  ;  ce  serait  dire  que  Toeil  disserte  sur  les  couleurs  parce 
quM  nous  les  fait  distinguer  avec  plus  ou  moins  de  v^rit^.** 

The  author's  mode  of  reproduction  of  ideas^  that  is,  the  theory  of 
memory,  coincides  with  our  own  notions. 

These,  with  the  remarks  of  the  author  of  Gall  and  of  Crichton,  on 
the  seemingly  special  accumulation  of  ideas  previous  to  dissolution, 
are 'referred  to.  It  is  a  subject  of  deep  and  almost  awfiil  interest, 
involving  the  transit  of  the  immortal  spirit  It  has  been  elsewhere  fully 
discussed. 

When  our  learned  author  objects  to  M.  Baillarger  for  affihning 
that  hallucination  is  favoured  by  irvooiimtary  memory  and  imagination, 
and  he  himself  tells  us  that  the  exercise  of  attention  is  the  cause  of 
illusion  in  many  cases,  they  are  both  right,  but  each  looks  on  one  side 
of  the  shield  only.  What  matters  it,  for  the  sake  of  an  argument,  by 
what  means,  or  exciting  causes,  cerebral  hypenemia  is  induced,  when 
floch  is  the  effect?  Whether  memory,  excited  in  a  congested  brain 
without  the  will,  or  by  voluntary  and  strained  attention,  as  in  the  adduced 
case  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  1  The  difference  is  this,  the  involuntary 
phantasy  will  usually  be  velut  segri  somnia  vancRy  the  voluntary  more 
rational,  and  perhaps  even  intellectual. 

Of  the  phantasy  springing  from  devotion  to  an  absorbing  subject, 
we  translate  the  following  interesting  case,  which  is  new  to  us : — "  A 
young  man  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  projection  of  a  canal  scheme. 
One  day,  after  his  attention  had  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  he  marked 
on  a  geographical  chart  the  lino  of  a  canal  which  was  to  be  made  in 
that  district  Suddenly  he  saw  a  yellow-covered  brochure  with  this 
title,  '  Project  for  Opening  a  Canal  to  the  Plains  of  Soloque.'  After 
tfwhile,  the  fantastic  brochure  disappeared.*' 

'  Although  we  differ,  as  well  as  M.  de  Boismont,  from  Reid,  ifec, 
we  do  not  coincide  Mrith  him  in  this  rather  transcendental  sentence : — 
''  The  first  origin  of  halluciuation  ought  therefore  to  be  sought  for  in 
t^e  oblivion  of  the  two  grand  laws  which  should  govern  mankind,  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  himself." 

i  The  two  natural  orders  into  which  M.  de  Boismont  divides  hallucina* 
tions  are  simply,  the  illusions  of  a  multitude  (epidemic),  and  those  of 
the  individual.  Of  the  first,  he  is  satisfied  with  the  history  of  the  one 
grand  project  of  Peter  the  Hermit  And  these  are  two  of  the  visions 
of  the  army : — "  At  the  battle  of  Dorygl6e  they  saw  St  George  and 
St  Demetrius  fighting  in  their  ranks.''     ''  In  the  centre  of  the  mel^ 
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at  Antiochy  a  celestial  phalanx,  fully  armed,  came  down  from  heayen, 
led  by  the  martyrs  St.  (George,  St.  Demetrius,  and  St.  Theodore.** 

Of  the  second  order,  we  have  many  interesting  histories ;  among 
them  the  visions  of  Loyola,  and  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Luther, — all  of  whom 
would  probably  be  termed  monomaniacal  by  their  enemies ;  the  un- 
christian creed  of  the  Jesuits — ^the  tmaexing  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
and  the  conference  of  Luther  with  the  devil,  prove  their  phantasy,  at 
least  on  certain  points.  Had  Joan  of  Arc  been  beaten  in  her  first 
encounter,  she  would  have  been  a  madwoman  or  a  traitress ;  but  we 
admire,  with  Ideler,  the  pretty  navdUtte  which  M.  de  Boismont  has 
made  of  her.  And  had  Qeorge  Fox,  the  founder  of  Quakerism,  done 
nothing  else  than  buried  himself  in  an  old  tree  as  he  did,  and  seen 
celestial  visions,  woxdd  not  he  have  been  set  down  a  lunatic  1 

With  all  his  leaning  toward  the  phygiology  of  hidlncination,  our 
author  yet  comes  very  dose  to  our  opinion  in  this  brief  sentence  v«- 
*^We  have  already  said,  elsewhere,  that  simple  (pure)  hallucination 
without  complication  with  one  form  of  insanity,  seems  to  us  as  rare  as 
cases  of  true  monomania."  We  are  treated,  page  521,  with  a  sly  lunge 
at  Arnold  and  Hibbert,  who,  with  all  rational  psychologists,  believe 
that  the  days  of  special  inspiration  are  past : — "  II  ne  fiaut  pas  oublier 
qu' Arnold  et  HU)bert  sont  FroteatarUs.'* 

In  the  sixteenth  chapter  we  are  met  by  a  very  subtle  question :  ^'  Is 
hallucination  psychical,  or  psycho-sensorial ;  in  other  words,  is  it  purely 
intellectual,  or  needs  it  the  intervention  of  a  sense  T  And  the  opinions 
of  Baillarger,  Burdach,  Bayle,  Bostock,  MiLller,  are  all  well  analyzed  on 
this  point  That  not  only  sense,  but  sensation,  may  be  revived  by 
memory,  the  ghost  of  the  amputated  limb  prominently  proves  the 
explanation  is  psychoHsensoriaL  But  where  is  the  evidence,  or  proof  of 
a  purely  psychical  illusion,  which  may  not  be  traced  to  something  once 
heard,  seen,  or  read  of  ?  Of  course  we  think  the  case  of  Dr.  Bostock 
himself,  who  affirmed  that  the  "  images  followed'  the  direction  of  his 
eyes,"  tends  to  prove  too  much  and  weaken  the  argument.  His  case 
was  purely  optical  and  not  psychical.  We  see  clearly  a  fisJlacy  in  the 
reports  of  Nicolai,  Bostock,  and  Cardan,  but  must  not  pause  to  refute 
them. 

The  very  curious  cases  of  "  Hallucination  D^doublles  "  have  been 
so  ingeniously  explained  by  Wigan,  that  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
his  work  on  duality  of  mind,  if  he  wishes  to  dip  deeper  into  psychical 
mystery. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  to  the  psychologists  is  that 
species  of  hallucination  which  impels  to  etcUon :  this  is  the  illusi(Hi  so 
dangerous  to  society.     It  is  true,  that  it  sometimes  excites  to  good 
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adionfly  but  we  f«ur  the  balance  is  woefully  in  Cayonr  of  the  malignant 
apirit. 

When  in  the  silence  of  night  we  hear  the  cry  of  a  lunatic,  we 
may  rest  assured,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  his  a^tation  is 
caused  by  hallucination. 

The  calculation  which  M.  de  Boismont  has  made  on  the  comparatiTe 
firequency  of  night  and  day  illusions,  is  as  follows :— - 

"  Of  144  cases  of  hallucination, 

During  the  night 62 

During  the  day 50 

During  night  and  day 32** 

M.  Baillarger  has  presented  to  the  Academic  Royale  de  Medicine  a 
move  elaborate  report,  to  which  we  refer  with  confidence. — (p.  569.) 

We  have  often  been  struck  with  the  fact  to  which  the  following 
■antence  refers  : — ''  The  smell,  like  the  other  senses,  is  one  cause  of 
illusion  in  the  insane  :  a  rose  exhales  a  sulphitic  odour ;  many  discern 
a  taint  in  their  food,  arising  from  faults  in  their  digestion,  or  frotn  a 
parched  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth;  and  they 
honoe  reject  their  diet,  under  the  apprehension  that  it  contains 
poison.** 

We  were  surprised  to  perceiye  that  the  hallucinationa  of  children  are 
adduced  as  arguments  against  the  notion  of  cerebral  lesion.  But  the 
derelopment  within  the  infantile  cranium,  renders  it  always  prone  to 
great  changes  in  the  circulation ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  is 
during  the  recumbent  position,  when  the  head  is  low,  that  the  illusions 
<^  diUdren  almost  inyariably  supervene,  and  not  while  they  are 
standing  or  sitting. 

Periodicity,  or  remission  of  symptoms,  it  may  be  remarked,  does  not 
diqproTe  oiganic  lesion.  We  haye  repeatedly  seen  this  occur  in  cersbral 
tubercle  and  efiusion. 

The  duration  of  a  paroxysm,  especially  when  dependent  on  hypenemi% 
may  be  yery  brief — a  few  hours  only — ^yanishing  when  the  circulation 
is  restored. 

M.  de  Boismont  has  seen  hallucination  last  twenty  years  in  the 
insane. 

Dr.  Marc  has  noticed  that  the  more  unusual  and  eccentric  the  actions 
of  the  insane,  the  more  we  may  presume  that  the  cause  of  them  b 
illusion  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  when  the  talk  of  the  lunatic  is  of  angels 
and  demons,  that  he  is  then  in  a  state  of  phantasy.  In  page  595,  we 
haye  some  yery  correct  remarks  on  diagnosis,  well  worth  perusal. 

On  the  subject  of  treatment,  Leuret  seems  to  haye  been  the  first 
systematic  writer.     We  quite  agreewith   our  author  in  this  sentence. 
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**  Etiology,  symptomatology,  and  clinical  observations,  show  the  im- 
portance of  physical  and  moral  remedy — alone  or  combined — in  the 
•treatment  of  hallucination.'* 

The  r^Tulaioa  morale  of  M.  Leuret,  we  are  certain,  will  often  fail,  if 
uncombined ;  a  healthy  state  of  the  organ  must  be  ensured,  the  good 
seed  will  grow  up  in  it 

The  medico-legal  consideration  of  hallucination  is  of  deep  interest  in 
the  study  of  psychology. 

The  danger  to  society  with  which  phantasy  is  fraught,  is  especially 
increased  when  the  visions  of  a  lunatic  are  both  subjective  and  objec- 
tive. If  it  were  merely  the  halliicination  that  a  man's  enemies  were 
following  him,  he  would  probably  seek  his  safety  in  flight ;  but  if,  at 
•the  same  time,  he  converted  natural  objects  into  phantoms,  if  he  believed 
that  his  attendants,  or  his  physician,  toere  those  very  enemieSy  murder 
might  often  be  the  climax  of  the  vision.  It  is,  therefore,  when  hallu- 
cination and  illusion  are  combined  in  the  same  patient,  that  the  greatest 
care  and  watchfulness  should  be  enjoined;  and  this,  even  when  the 
motives  of  the  unhappy  being  are  what  we  might  term  pseudo-holy. 
Of  this  state,  a  very  painfully  interesting  history  is  given  in  page  657. 
JIow  far  Ravaillac,  Clement,  and  Jonathan  Martin,  were  influenced  by 
this  illusion,  we  have  not  been  able  to  conclude. 

The  medico-legal  chapter  of  M.  de  Boismont's  work  is  a  complete 
•romance ;  for,  although  it  is  replete  with  sound  reasoning,  it  is  pro- 
fusely embellished  by  the  most  interesting  novellettes.  We  think  that 
many  of  the  stories  might  have  been  omitted,  for  conciseness  is  the 
quality  we  most  prize  in  a  book  on  this  subject.  The  volume  displays, 
"however,  so  much  research,  and  bears  so  high  a  stamp  of  classicality 
about  it,  that  all  must  receive  instruction  from  its  perusal 

We  must  confess,  in  conclusion,  that  the  morbid  anatomy,  the  proxi- 
jnate  cause,  the  psycho-pathology,  of  hallucination,  is  still  sub  umbra ; 
and  we  may,  perhaps,  be  long  foiled  in  unravelling  the  mystery.  We 
feel  much  pleasure  in  commending  this  able  and  philosophical  work  to 
i;he  patient  study  of  all  psychologists. 
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Art.  in.— on  PRISON  DISCIPLINE.* 

As  the  subject  of  secondary  punishment  now  engages  the  anxious 
attention  of  the  legislative  and  of  the  executive,  any  work  which 
professes  to  place  in  a  true  light  the  effects  of  any  particular  system 
of  imprisonmeBt,  demands  at  our  hands  some  consideration.  The 
claim  upon  our  attention  becomes  stronger,  when  one  qualified  by 
education,  by  experience,  by  opportunity,  and  by  integrity,  states  in 
plain  and  unqualified  terms  the  results  of  his  personal  observation 
during  a  series  of  years  of  the  working  of  a  System  of  Imprisonment 
which  has  been  assailed  by  popular  prejudice,  and  interfered  with  by 
administrative  distrust; — a  system  which,  nevertheless,  the  author 
afiSirms  (and  we  are  disposed  to  concur  with  him),  is  the  best  that 
ever  was  devised  for  the  punishment  and  for  the  reformation  of  cri- ' 
minals.  The  latter  object,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  a  primary  - 
object  with  the  founders  of  the  Pcntonville  prison  : — however,  it  would 
seem  that  their  successors  have  abandoned  altogether  the  latter  element 
of  prison  discipline ;  and  have  concentrated  all  their  efforts  upon  the 
obtaining  only  the  former — the  punitive  element. 

On  the  present  occasion,  we  submit  to  our  readers  the  very  important 
and  valuable  information  which  Mr.  Burt  has  to  give  us  upon  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  the  inmates  of  Pentonville  prison ;  and  the 
consequences  which  have  resulted  to  the  mental  health  ond  moral 
improvement  of  the  prisoners,  from  an  abandonment  of  the  original 
administration  of  the  Separate  system  in  that  establishment.  This  we 
shall  do  by  closely  following  the  author  in  his  facts  and  reasoning. 

"  The  Pentonville  prison  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
to  actual  experiment  a  new  system  of  prison  discipline.  That  system 
differed  in  some  of  its  chief  characteristics  from  all  previous  systems, 
and  it  was  subjected  to  peculiar  tests,  both  from  the  highly  criminal 
character  of  the  prisoners,  and  from  the  long  duration  of  their  im- 
prisonment." 

"  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  discipline  was  the  combina- 
tion o/  severe  punishment  vdth  a  considerMe  amount  of  instruction 
and  ot)i^er  moral  ir^uences.  The  elements  relied  upon  for  severe  punish- 
ment were,  rigid  separation,  and  a  protracted  term  of  eighteen  months' 
imprisonment,  followed  by  transportation.  The  moral  or  reformatory 
elements  were,  frequent  visitation  by  superior  officers,  a  considerable 
amount  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  combined  with  industrial 
training,  and  a  reasonable  prospect  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood  in 
the  colony,  upon  the  sole  condition  of  steady  good  conduct.     At  that 

*  *'  Results  of  the  System  of  Separate  Confineineiit,  as  administered  at  the  Penton- 
ville Prison."     By  John  T.  Burt,  B.A.,  Assistant  Chaplain,  formerly  Chaplain  lo  the  - 
Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum.     8vo.,  pp.  "87.     London :  Longmans,  1852. 
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time,  these  elements  of  severity  and  kindness  were  combined  at  Pen- 
tonville  in  a  highar  degree  tlian  they  have  ever  been  combined  in  any 
other  prison  in  Great  Britain." — p.  3. 

Certain  changes  have  subsequently  been  introduced  ;  these  are  thiis 
briefly  enumerated : — 

"  The  rigour  of  the  separation  has  been  relaxed ;  the  term  of  the 
imprisonment  has  been  reduced ;  the  prospects  of  the  prisoners  upon 
removal  have  greatly  deteriorated ;  and  these  and  other  changes  have 
incidentally,  but  inevitably,  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  moral  instructioD. 
Thus  the  integrity  of  the  system  has  in  reality  been  surrendered;  a 
mixed  system  has  superseded  it :  it  is  attempted  to  retain  separation 
without  its  safeguards,  and  association  is  restored  for  purposes  of 
industry  or  economy." — p.  4. 

The  moral  results  at  Fentonvillc  during  the  early  experiment  ore 
stated  to  have  been  remarkable — the  highest  degree  of  satisfacUon 
respecting  these  was  uniformly  expressed  in  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners, of  the  officers,  of  surgeons  of  transport  ships,  and,  lastly, 
of  the  colonists  to  whom  the  prisoners  were  consigned  after  their  period 
of  probation  at  Pentonville.  The  evidence  in  support  of  the  statement 
is  fully  given  by  Mr.  Burt. 

These  early  successful  moral  results  have,  by  the  opponents  of  the 
system,  been  attributed  to  the  careful  selection  of  the  early  prisoners; 
but,  observes  Mr.  Burt : — 

"  The  invalidity  of  this  objection  to  the  success  of  the  original  dis- 
cipline is  most  conclusively  established  by  the  fact,  that  reformation 
was  not  by  any  means  limited  to  those  who,  according  to  the  only  tests 
of  criminality  available  for  the  selection,  were  the  least  criminal. 
Prisoners  guilty  of  the  graver  classes  of  offences,  and  previously  con- 
victed, succeeded  in  obtaining  conditional  pardons  and  '  tickets-of-leave,' 
in  proportions  not  greatly  varying  from  those  in  which  the  same  tokens 
of  reformation  were  adjudged  to  others." — p.  29. 

,  The  assertion  is  supported  by  a  table,  showing  the  crimes  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  first  1000  prisoners. 

The  second  section  of  the  work  brings  under  notice,  ^  the  changes 
in  the  system,  and  their  effects."  These  we  shall  briefly  enumerate,  since 
their  description  in  full  would  involve  the  details  of  the  original  ma- 
chinery of  the  prison.  We  may  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  separation  here  spoken  of  is  the  separation  of  the  cri- 
mvnal  from  the  criminal,  and  not  that  entire  separation  and  seclusion 
of  the  prisoner  from  all  his  fellow-creatures  which  is  extensively  believed 
by  the  uninformed  public,  and  is  the  notion  often  fostered  at  coronera' 
inquests  held  bylaw  on  the  bodies  of  all  British  subjects  who  die  in  prison. 
Mr.  Burt  thus  describes  the  changes  that  have  been  introduced  by  the 
present  directors : 
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''1.  At  first,  fieparoHon  %oaa  rigidly  enforced.  The  isolation  of  the 
criminal  from  other  criminals  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  system; 
therefore  it  was  jealously  guarded  by  all  the  precautions  which  long 
experience  had  proved  indispensable  to  preclude  its  evasion.  In  the 
construction  of  the  prison,  numerous  and  skilful  contrivances  were 
employed  in  order  that  the  isolation  of  the  cell,  of  the  chapel,  of 
the  school,  and  of  the  exercising  ground,  might  be  preserved  inviolate, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  tlaims  of  a  common  humanity  were  reco- 
gmsed  and  satisfied." — p.  40. 

The  author  enters  into  the  full  relation  of  the  early  details,  and  points 
oQt  where  the  discipline  has  been  departed  from,  in  the  following  and 
other  passages: 

"  4.  The  introduction  of  the  second  stage  of  pwnishment  has  effected  a 
great  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  prisoners.  Originally  the  prisoner 
was  transported  directly  from  the  separate  prison  to  the  colony^  where 
he  would  be  removed,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  his  former  companions 
in  crime,  and  where  he  Iiad  a  reasonable  prospect  of  earning  an  honest 
living.  At  that  time,  everything  was  done  that  could  be  done,  first, 
by  the  severity  and  reformatory  influence  of  the  system^  to  induce 
him  to  reform  ;  and  then  to  secure  to  him  the  fruits  of  reformation. 
Under  the  existing  arrangements,  the  prisoners  are  removed  from  the 
separate  discipline  to  the  hulks  or  other  public  works,  there  to  undergo 
an  intermediate  imprisonment,  in  the  society  of  other  criminals,  often 
old  associates,  for  terms  ranging,  according  to  the  length  of  the  sentence, 
from  one  year  to  five,  and  even  to  ten  years.  When  that  second  stage 
of  punishment  is  past,  they  are  to  be  transported  with  tickets  of  leave ; 
but  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  colonies  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to 
betray  the  desponding  and  confiding  convict  into  any  sanguine  hopes 
of  well-doing  from  that  remote  indulgence.  Thus,  while  at  first  the 
prospects  of  the  convict  were  definite,  and,  within  reasonable  limits, 
encouraging  to  reformation,  now,  the  hope  which  formerly  sustained 
him  under  contrition,  and  stimulated  him  to  better  resolutions,  is  ren- 
dered uncertain  and  remote. 

"  Such  have  been  the  infringements  upon  the  integrity  of  the  original 
system.  Their  expediency  upon  the  grounds  of  health  and  economy 
will  be  subsequently  investigated ;  our  first  inquiry  is  as  to  the  mond 
results. 

"  That  the  introduction  of  the  alterations  described  has  been  followed 
by  a  great  decrease  of  reformation  is  a  matter  of  fact,  which  has  been 
already  shown." — p.  44. 

The  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  original  system,  wA  of  the 
moral  injury  resulting  from  these  alterations,  will  necessarily  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  views  entertained  by  different  persons  with  regard  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  separation  should  in  any  case  be  applied, 
and  upon  the  estimate  they  may  form  of  the  possibility  of  prisoa 
reformation.  It  has  not,  however,  been  upon  any  open  denial  of  the 
importance  of  this  object,  that  the  alterations  here  alluded  to  bjr'Mr, 
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Bait  have  been  made,  but  upon  tbe  assnmed  strenglb  of  ^eeriain  alleged 
ill  cobseqtiences  to  the  mental  and  bodily  health  of  the^HsohiMi  "^ 
/  Before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  psythological  remits, 
we  may  observe,  that  ]M^.  Burt  has  further  made  out  th^,  strongest  pp8<^ 
mble.case  in  favour  of  tlie  original  Pentonvillc  system,  on  the  groi^ds 
of  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  prisoners  by  the  ^truction  that  waa 
imparte<l^  and  the  hope  that  was  held  out  to  the  criminal  ]  and  l>y  (^m^ 
8e(]^uence,  an  equally  strong  case  appears  against  thq  alterations  which 
h^ve  decreased  the  amount  of  instruction,  deprived  the  criijiinal  of  the 
hope  of  restoration  to  respectability  and  character,  and  which  have  ex- 
posed him  to  further  contamination  by  association  with  other  cripunaTsj. 
and  so  placed  reformation  at  a  greater,  if  not  an  impossible  distance.  ■ 

We  now  direct  attention  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Burt's  work  which  cornea 
more  immediately  within  the  scope  of  our  journal — tb  the  riglit  appre- 
hension of  whicli,  however,  the  preceding  extracts  are  essential;  and 
which,  we  may  add,  will  bo  still  more  intelligible  to  those  wto  may 
consult  the  work  itself. 

That  imprisonment  of  any  kind  must  to  some  extent  affect  the  mjind 
is  self  evident;  penal  infliction  is  a  disaster  to  any  man  ;  and  since  in 
9rdinary  life  "  mental  disturbance  is  not  unfrequently  the  cpnpequei&oe 
of  heavy  calamities,  under  any  penal  system  a  degree  of  risk  (6  the 
mind  is  inevitable,"  The  risk,  as  the  author  justly  points  out,  is  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  demoralization  and  criminality  resulting  ou)^  of 
excess  of  passion,  with  defective  intelligence ;  the  character  generally  of 
the  criminal  classes. 

The  psychological  question  with  regard  to  the  separate  system  is : — 
**Iq  this  risk  excessive?''  '/ 

The  primary  requirement  of  a  sound  penal  discipline,  the  author 
argues,  is  sev&rity;  this  severity,  humanity  suggests,  must  be  guarded 
against  excess ;  but  as  legal  enactments  must  be  generally  UQifonu  in 
oxecution,  occasional  excess  must  be  inherent  in  eveiy  human  .system  of 
punishment,  and  therefore  forms  no  valid  objection  to  the  separate 
system. 

The  character  of  tlie  cellular  imprisonment,  and  of  the  dangers  which 
are  attendant  thereon,  are  thus  clearly- expressed  by  Mr.  Burt*        .      , 

"Pressure  upon  the  mind  under  a  Cellular  System  is  a  neccssftfjr 
concomitant  of  its  characteristic  excellence.  While  corporal  pntiishmtnt 
degrades  a  man  into  a  brute,  this  mode  of  punishment,  combined  with 
instruction,  deals  with  him  as  a  rational  being.  It  deprives  him  of 
liberty  in  all  those  forms  in  which  it  is  unsafe  that' he  should  be  trusted 
with  it ;  and  it  induces  him  to  reflect  upon  his  privations,  ind  upon 
their  origin.  It  appeals,  in  fact,  to  his  rea$&n.  When,  therefort,  the 
infliction  become3  excessively  severe,  nn  undue  sttain  npo^  ^tk'ip&W^ 
of  reason  becomes  the  characteristic  danger.  ;      i   >  .  li 
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^  This  admissumy  however,  relates  to  the  purely  perud  element.  Under 
the  Separate  System,  this  danger  to  the  mind  is  counteracted  hy  those 
other  elements  which,  for  want  of  a  more  correct  term,  have  been  dis- 
tinguished as  m/oral  or  refcn^matory.  The  only  question  is.  Whether  at 
PentonviIIe  it  was  counteracted  completely  V* — ^p.  91. 

Mr.  Burt  shows  that  the  examination  of  the  mental  results  of  the 
separate  system  at  PentonviIIe  involves  answers  to  three  questions. 

First,  Whether  any  of  the  mental  disease  under  the  original  system 
of  di3cipline  was  the  effect  of  that  system,  as  distinguished  from  other 
systems  9  And  if  it  was  so,  whether  that  excess  was  disproportioned  to 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  that  discipline?  Secondly,  What  have 
been  the  mental  results  under  the  altered  system,  as  compared  with 
those  under  the  original  system?  Thirdly,  Whether  the  earlier  or  the 
more  protracted  period  of  the  term  of  separate  imprisonment  has  been 
eharacterised  by  the  greatest  amount  of  mental  disease  ? 

1.  Of  the  mental  results  under  the  original  system,  the  reports  of  the 
commissioners  and  of  the  physician.  Dr.  Rees,  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. 

The  proportion  of  insane  during  four  years,  during  which  the  original 
rigorous  discipline  remained  in  force,  was  as  1*65  in  1000.  Allowing 
for  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  comparison  of  the  insanity  among  the 
population  at  large  and  of  PentonviIIe  prison,  considering  the  generally 
defective  character  of  the  statistics  of  insanity — it  still  seems  that  the 
proportion  of  insanity  at  PentonviIIe,  under  the  original  system,  was  not 
excessive. 

"  This  conclusion  is  also  carefully  deduced  in  the  Report  on  the  Pen- 
tonviIIe Prison,  by  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie  and  Dr.  Fergusson.  See  also  a  note 
to  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  pages  5,  6.  It  is  there 
shown,  'that  in  the  Society  of  Friends  the  cases  of  insanity  occurring 
annually,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  years,  are  in  the  proportion  of 
1-5  in  1000.'" 

With  regard  to  the  comparison  that  PentonviIIe  would  at  that  time  bear 
with  other  prisons  in  this  respect,  the  following  note  gives  information : 

''It  appears  from  the  gaol  return,  that  during  the  years  1843—7,  in 
which  years  the  original  system  was  in  operation  at  PentonviIIe,  the 
annual  mean  number  of  criminals  brought  to  trial  in  England  and  Wales 
was  24,785  ;  and  that  the  annual  mean  number  found,  or  acquitted  as 
inaane,  was  324.  This  was  in  the  proportion  of  1*3  in  1000.  But  the 
number  found  insane  at  their  truUa  will  clearly  fall  considerably  short 
of  the  number  of  cases  occurring  among  the  24,785  criminals  toithin 
the  year.  The  average  period  which  elapsed  between  the  attmsk  and 
the  trial  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  if,  for  example  sake,  we  asisume  it 
to  have  been  six  months,  or  four  months,  then  the  cases  of  insanity 
occurring  during  an  entire  yea/r,  would,  according  to  the  saijae  rate,  be 
in  the  proportion  of  26,  or  3*9,  in  1000. 
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''  The  highest  of  these  proportions  is^  probabl)*,  not  much  too  iiigfa. 
It  appears  from  another  table,  that  the  annual  mean  number  of  oaaea  of 
Innaoy  throughout  the  prisons  of  England  and  Wales^  reported  <iurmg 
eeuA  oftht  same  petura,  was  894 ;  and  that  ihe  average  dally  populaUon 
was  14,689.  This  gives  a  proportion  of  6  3  cases  in  1000  prisoners. 
A  veiy  small  proportion  of  these  cases  maj  be  returned  in  two  con- 
secutive years ;  and  some  were  insane  at  the  time  they  were  committed 
to  prison.  The  period  during  which  the  attacks  occurred,  would,  in 
&ieir  cases,  more  or  less  exceed  the  year.  But  on  the  other  hand,  eases 
occurring  a  few  weeks  before  the  expiration  of  the  prisoner's  Bentenoe^ 
and  among  prisoners  sentenced  to  only  a  few  weeks'  imprisonment^  are 
vety  often  not  reported  at  alL  These  returns  certainly  show  that  the 
tendency  to  insanity  is  very  much  greater  among  criminals  than  it  is 
among  the  ordinary  population." — p.  99. 

As  Hie  selecdon  of  the  prisoners  sent  to  PentonviUe  has  been  held  to 
bd  sufficient  to  explain  the  earlier  results,  we  quote  also  Mr.  Burt's  re- 
marks on  that  subject. 

"  But  the  actual  results  show  that,  after  all  care  had  been  exercised, 
tills  selection  did  not  secure  a  class  of  prisoners  differing  much  in  thdr 
mental  conditions  from  the  first  469,  who  were  not  selected  on  mental 
(grounds.  It  has  been  usual  to  make  inquiry  into  the  previous  hisioiy 
of  each  prisoner  €ifier  his  admission.  From  answers  to  these  inquiries,  it 
was  ascertained  that  among  the  first  1500  prisoners  there  were  fifty-three 
.who  had  relatives  insane,  or  who  had  themselves  exhibited  indications 
of  unsoimd  mind.  Among  the  first  469  prisoners,  who  were  not  selected 
on  mental  grounds,  these  unfavourable  reports  were  received  in  seven- 
teen cases.  Among  the  next  1030,  who  loere  selected,  they  were 
received  in  thirty-six  cases;  so  that  the  proportion  of  unfavourable 
cases  was  quite  as  great  after  the  selection  as  before  it.  It  is  also  JBome* 
what  singular  that  unfavourable  reports  were  received  in  the  case  of 
both  the  registered  numbers  470  and  471 ;  that  is,  the  fiist  and  the  second 
prisoners  selected  at  MiUbank." — p.  100. 

"  If  further  evidence  is  required  to  show  how  little  importance  is  to 
hfi  attached  to  this  selection  as  affecting  the  actual  results,  that  evidence 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  of  those  fifty-three  prisoners  not  one  became 
the  victim  of  mental  disease;  on  the  contrary,  with  three  exceptions, 
they  are  reputed  to  have  improved  under  the  discipline,  arid  omy  one 
was  considered  to  have  become  decidedly  worse.  When  so  large  a 
number  of  prisoners,  known  to  have  been  more  or  less  predisposed  to 
insanity^  were  retained  under  the  most  rigorous  discipline,  for  terms  in 
many  cases  exceeding  dglUeen  months,  certainly  the  original  system  was 
subjected  to  a  severe  test;  and  when  nearly  the  whole  of  those  pri- 
soners were  '  improved,'  either  mentally  or  morally,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  imprisonment,  the  result  is  a  very  strong  proof  of  the  safety  of 
that  system  as  it  was  then  administered." — p.  101. 

Mr.  Burt  IningB  under  prominent  notice  a  form  of  mental  affections 
described  in  the  prison  returns  as  ^  delusions.**     These  embrace  such 
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persons  as,  ia  ordinary  life,  are  frequent  enough,  but  who  are  not  re- 
garded, or  at  least  are  not  treated,  as  being  insane.  They  arc  ''  eccen- 
tric, fanciful,  or  easily  impressed  with  false  conceptions,  whether  rcceired 
from  otihers,  or  generated  by  a  distempered  imagination.  This  class  of 
persons  is  most  numerous  amongst  the  idle,  the  unmanageable,  the 
reckless  liabitual  drunkards,  and  those  whose  intellect  is  naturally  not 
strong;  and  those  are  the  characters  of  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
crimiDal  dass  is  composed." 

^  Under  the  vigilant  supervision  exercised  at  Pentonville  these  delu- 
sions have  immediately  become  matters  of  record.  It  would  be  erxtmeoBs, 
however,  to  attribute  them  to  the  seclusion  of  the  cell,  because  they  first 
appear,  or  are  first  recorded  there." 

Such  cases  are  met  with  as  frequently  in  other  prisons  as  in  private 
life.  No  selection,  although  it  may  have  prevented  the  admission  of 
those  in  whom  these  delusions  were  apparent,  could  have  excluded  the 
predisposed  to  such  affections. 

The  combined  testimony  of  the  commissioners,  observes  Mr.  Burt,  of 
the  medical  commissioner,  of  the  physician,  and  of  the  surgeon-superin- 
tendeat  of  the  transported  convicts,  all  concurred  to  the  effect,  that  the 
modiied  system  of  separate  imprisonment  originally  inflicted  at  PeutoQ- 
viiie  was  open  to  fewer  objections,  on  the  soore  of  injury  to  the  mental 
health,  tban  any  other  mode  of  long  imprisonment. 

The  second  division  of  the  inquiry  into  the  "  mental  results"  presents 
us  a  different  and  a  contrasting  picture  to  what  has  been  drawn  by  the 
author  in  the  preceding  portion,  where  it  treated  of  the  original  discipline. 

'^  The  preceding  results  carry  the  experiment  from  the  opening  of  the 
|>rison,  in  1842,  to  the  end  of  1847.  In  the  beginning  of  1848,  the 
original  term  of  eigliteen  montki  was  first  reduced  to  fifteen  months,  in 
order  to  prevent  what  was  thought  to  have  been  an  excess  of  mental 
disease.  In  this  one  year,  however,  there  occurred  five  cases  of  mania, 
four  having  occurred  before  the  twelfth  month,  and  the  fifth  having 
been  produced  by  a  too  sudden  return  to  association.  Notwithstanding 
these  results,  a  further  reduction  of  the  term  took  place  in  1849,  and 
twelve  months  was  made  the  maximum  period  of  separation.  In  this 
year  there  occurred  four  coses  of  insanity,  and  a  general  deterioration 
in  the  mental  health,  which  called  for  special  animadversion  from  the 
physician.  In  1850,  there  occurred  seven  cases  of  insanity.  Thus  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  insanity  during  ihxee  years,  under  the  altered 
system,  was  sixteen :  the  number  which  had  occurred  during  the  pre- 
eedii^  four  years,  while  the  original  system  was  in  full  operation,  was 
three;  even  if  the  first  year  is  included,  the  number  is  six  cases  in  five 
years.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  insanity  has  been  very 
much  greater  in  proix)rtion  since  the  original  system  was  disturbed." — 
p.  110. 

'^  In  comparing  the  results  at  these  two  periods,  it  is  unimportant 
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'ni[li^tl^ier.,we  oeAunato  .^he>prAporijoti  of-itUeoQaseftttfli  tbe  average  daily^ 
pqpMliitLopy  Qr  < tO;  ti^  ^gxegjaiie  lokupib^i^  (^fi  prisoaera  iId  i  ttie  ^wo^  jleiriod^;' ' 
cQ^nitpov^n^^  i>:itli  tb^  ,4urfitiQa  of  the  Mnpnaoiiuneiit  wndergondbj  eacii  * 
bpfjijr  pfrpri^qit^eci^.  I,  Ti^rthreci  caacaln  the  foUr  j^cacftModdr  tiie  qriginal^ ^ 
sj^l^BP^i^b^^  k^  fuU  ,oper94ik)n»  occurred  among  16iO  ptisoiteni;>«nd«r-''^ 
gqipg:  wUhyif^  that  parwd&n  average  iinpriflOQmesi<of'.89G''dii5iiB.  'nTbe^^* 
sb^^^  ca^es  qf  tbd  feat  three  yeara^  HAdet  the«it2etfedaj8tetti^bo(itii«ed^> 
aii^ong  a  popvUtion  of,  23S7  priaonersi  undergoitig^  u^iWiit^l^ 
af.  average  imprUonment  of  224  days.   :  Tbe^iifinreoiceyrtlicawfMPe/ in  * 
■  the  proportion  of  the  insane  cases  at  these  two  periods  is  as  lito  S^2r}f^^ 
tb^t.i^  A^  ine(^^l/^  timkr  the  ottered  s jf stem  has  bem^isUinv  TsMBst  g^hkt& 
than  during  lIi^fQiur,  preceding  ^ears,  it/hen  the  original  aj^teniimku  itv'-' 
FULL  OPERATION,     fivcn  if  the  first  year  should  be  included,  the  pro- 
portion 'under  the  altered  system  ^ould  be  about  four  times-  g}fefltti^  ' 
than  during  the  fitst  fire  yeara  of  the  tJ^periftient-^—p.  111. 

"  The  general  result  is  sufficient ;  namely, — that  the  chief  reason   . 
alleged  for  ihe  alteratiom  of  the  system  was<  a  humane  desire  to  prevent   • 
mental  disease,  and  that  since  those  alterations  have  been  introduced,  there 
has  been  a  decided  and  very  considerable  increase  of  mental  disei^*',/     . 

"  A  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  the  separation,  and  a  great  redueiiott 
in  the  term  of  imprisonment,  have  been  followed  \}y  a  great  increase  of   , 
insanity.     The  probabiKty>  therefore,  becomes  exceedingly  strongs  that    j 
unde^  the  original  system  the  rigour  of  the  separation  and  the  prgitcacU4    i 
term  were  not  the  elements  upon  which  the  amount  of  mental  disease    ' 
depended.    And  this  probability  is  so  much  the  greater,  since  the  effects 
at  /^he.  .time  w]l^n  the  h}7>othetioal  cause  was  in  full  operation^  were 
scarcely,  more  than  were  to  be  accounted  for  by  other  causes  which  aren: 
in  opfiration  in  society  at  large,  without  the  recognition  of  any  spteial  r. 
cause  connected  with  the  discipline." — p.  112»  ■       , ' 

The  reduction  in  the  moral  elements  of  the  discipline,  and  i|i  the 
chutii^ters  of  the  criminals,  to  which  Mr.  Burt,  undoubtedly  with  justice^ 
attributes  these  altered  results,  have  already  been  alluded  to. 

Thirdly. — Whether  the  more  protracted  or  shorter  period  of  imprison- 
ment has  produced  the  greater  wnount  of  insanity  will  be  inferred  from 
what^has  altieady  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Burt,  as  well  as  from  what  follows. 

''  The  deliberate  testimony  of  the  commissioners,  already  adduced,  ia 
conclusiye  evidence  to  the  safety  of  a  protracted  term  of  aeparatiou« 
While  in  the  passages  quoted,  the  Board  continued  year  afier  year  to 
reiterate  their  confidence^  in  the  original  system,  the  average  torm  of 
imprisonment  was  eighteen  months,  and  nearly  half  the  prisoners^webe 
detained  beyond  that  period,  for  terms  ranging  to  two  years.^-*— p.  1^3. 

"  That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  actual  experiment  could  have  supplied , 
results  adverse  to  the  safety  of  the  original  term,  so  long  did  that 
experiment  fail  to  supply  such  results;  but^  on  the  contrary,  the  results 
obtained  were  deemed  by  a  Board  of  great  intelligence  and  great  eitpe- 
rience,  indicative  of  the  exact  reverse.  Evidence  could  hardly  be 
stronger." — p.  126. 

*l^y,  tbe  repent  reduction  p{  the  term,  upouiiihe b^rpothewtbattbe 
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separatiQU  is  mtteuded  l>yiiii(nxNis^  datij^.td  the  initid  W^n  |yfoloDged 
b^ond'the  iwelfth  month, that  hypoth^s  htts  h«#ii  stibmitled  tt>  actoal ' 
expcffimdnt: — and  ;wi!th  ■  what  mrall^  f     The '  rednciic^n  wa&  itiadc  for 
tb«  pvrpoBe  o£  vedaoing  the  mental  dbease:'  the  mor^  the  tdrtn  has  - 
been  redaced,  thp  -ttiore  the  insanity  has  inereased.     1%  was  i-e^tieled 
first:  in  184S^  and  there: was  an  immediate  inerisaae;  it*  wa!!l>edseed- 
agiauii,iii.l84SVMrad>tke  tademtal  health  still  further  dieteriorated;'  it  vriis 
practieally  reduced  further  in  1850^  and  the  amount  of  ihi^^t^  In  thatj 
one  year' was  as  great  as  id  the  whole  live  years-  lind^r  the-oHginat 
8ystera.--*pt  128;  '  •  ••  •••'•   i": -•••:■■•  ;   '^ 

^'  The  following  Table  will  show  the  mental  statistics,  knd  the  {lopUla* -" 
tion  returns  for  each  year  since  the  opening  of  the  prision. 
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^  From  these  returns^  it  is  plain  that  the  insanity  has  inrariabfy  " 
increased  when  a  greater  number  of  new  prisoners  have  been  adinitted, ' 
and  that  it  has  decreased  -whe^  the  greatest  number  of  old  pris6nets 
have  been  retained  in  the  prison."  > 
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Hie  following  table  further  contrasts  the  results  of  the  tmro  pqpi^da,    n^ 
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'^These  remnis  tadpe  sdffideBot  to  sho#  that  at  Pentonville,  uAder  the 
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aeputio  eyrtem,  tix  inswaity  haa  not  increased  in  coneequenoe  «f  the 
more  protracteil  term.  They  prove  more;  and  the  more  tbonwighly 
the  facta  are  inTestigat«d,  the  more  ooioplele  the  proof  becomee,  tli*t 
inBtead  of  this  hypothetical  increase  of  liability  to  innnity  ^th  the 
length  of  the  imprisonment,  there  is  a  positfre  deeream,  and  that,  when 
there  is  any  excess  of  danger  to  the  mind  ^m  the  discipline,  it  Is 
during  the  earlier,  -not  during  ihe  more  profracied,  period  of  imprison- 
ment that  the  danger  ia  most  imminent.' 

'Hie  comparison  ia  followed  out  by  the  author  thus : — 

"The  twelfth  month  is  the  period  which  has  been  assumed  as  the 
limit  beyond  which  separation  cannot  be  safely  prolonged.  It  is  necea- 
saiy,  therefore,  to  compare  the  amount  of  iusanity  which  has  occurred 
within,  with  the  amount  which  has  occurred  beyond  that  period.  From 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  the  Slat  of  December,  1850,  a  period  of 
eight  years,  there  occurred  altogether  tweuty-two  cases  of  iusanity ;  wt 
these  there  occurred  b^ore  the  twelfth  month,  nineteen ;  a/ler  the  twelfth 
month  three.  Dining  the  same  period  there  occurred  twenty-six  cases 
of  alight  mental  affection,  or  delusion :  of  these  there  occurrad  b^are- 
the  twelfth  month,  twenty-two :  q/ier  the  twelfth  month,  four.  Tliere 
have  also  been  three  cases  of  suicide :  they  have  aU  Occurred  before  the 
twelfth  month.  When  these  three  classes  of  affections  are  taken  toge- 
ther, there  have  been  in  all  fifty-one  ctse« ;  and  of  these,  forty-four  have 
occurred  befitre,  and  seven  afier,  the  twelfth  month. 

"  But  the  effect  of  time  upon  the  development  of  mental  disease  at 
Pentonville,  will  be  more  accurately  exbibit«d  by  distributing  these 
cases  under  periods  of  six  months. 
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"  As  the  mental  eases  have  been  distributed  under  periods  of  six 
months,  it  will  afford  a  more  complete  view  of  the  results,  if  the  same 
dutabntioa  is  in«de  of  the  whole  of  the  ptiaoiMn  wlvMe,i«niw  pf 
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impruonmeDt  tt  ^ntonTitle  hare  tenuioated  under  the  correspondiiig 
periods. — p.  138. 
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The  facts  thus  adduced  are  cxplaiacd  by  tUe  author  i 
paotgraph: — 

"  It  is  one  of  the  lew  known  laws  of  mental  disease,  that  periods  of 
tnutsiUon  from  one  extreme  of  feeling  to  its  opposite  are  mailed  as 
critical  to  reason.  Hen  inured  to  suffering  will  bear  it  without  much 
danger.  It  is  the  ntdden  iuroad  of  misfortune  which  either  orerwhclmA 
the  mind,  or  calls  forth  too  violent  an  effort  of  resistance.  That  exces- 
sive effort  will  be  followed  by  a  prostration  of  the  mental  energies,  and 
derangement  will  in  some  cases  enaue,  or  tbe  mind  will  be  left  in  the 
ftrmtr  of  slight  disturbing  causes,  until  it  is  ralliad  under  new  and 
hfrigteadag^  inflnenees.    The  same  law  operates  even  in  tha  oat  of 
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fititld^ti  jf^rbsperity.  A  great  and  unexpected  influx  of  good  fortune 
"Wtt  sonletiines  destroy  reason.  This  is  reported  to  have  ocdilrired  dt 
th^  time  of  the  South  Sea  speculation.  A  nngukr  example  of  this 
bbw  hafi  becH  supplied  at  Pentonville,  by  an  occiirrence  to  which  I  have 
ail>eady.  ladvertied.,,  Of  the  three  oasea  of  insanity  \rhich  have  takeu 
pUce  after  tlie  twelfth  month,  one  was  produced  by  a  too  sudden  r^tiva 
to  association/* — p,  136. 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  from  the  statistics  Mr.  Burt  has  thus  dare- 
fully  prepared,  and  from  his  whole  line  of  argument,  that  he  arrives  very 
confidently  at  the  conclusion  that,  "  no  excess  of  danger  to  the  mind  ia 
to  be  apprehended  from  a  rigorous  adherence  to  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion, nor  from  a  protracted  period  of  imprisonment,'*  (p.  138.) 

We  may  add,  that  the  author  arrives  at  very  similar  results  from  his 
investigations  into  the  returns,  which  state  the  condition  of  the  bodily 
health  of  the  prisoners.  Our  limited  space  forbids  our  following  the 
.  author  through  the  three  divisions  of  his  inquiry, — viz.,  the  amount  of 
mortality,  the  amount  of  severe  sickness,  and  the  general  health.  We 
observe,  however,  that  Mr.  Burt  states  the  mortality  during  the  period  of 
long  imprisonment  was  6*15  in  the  1000;  during  the  later  years  of  short 
confinement  7-5  in  the  1000;  while  the  mortality  of  the  general  popu- 
lation for  the  ages  corresponding  with  those  of  the  Pentonville  prisoners 
has  been  ascertained  to  vary  from  9*71  to  12-42  in  1000. 

Mr.  Burt  follows  up  the  preceding  parts  of  his  inquiry  by  a  very 
elaborate  elimination  of  the  results  of  comparisons,  of  the  system  at  its  two 
periods,  and  of  the  separate  systems  compared  with  other  systems,  under 
its  economical  aspects,  and  thence  deduces  the  conclusion,  that  the 
efficient  application  of  the  original  discipline  of  the  cellular  system  of 
imprisonment  effected  a  great  pecuniary  saving  to  the  country,  while  he 
states  that  the  present  system  entails  upon  the  country  a  yearly  charge 
ranging  between  50,000^.  and  100,000^. 

It  is  of  course  scarcely  possible  exactly  to  estimate  the  relative 
economy  of  any  one  system  over  another,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  show 
that  the  system  which  most  deters  from  crime,  and  which  effects  the 
greatest  amount  of  moral  reformation,  must  involve  also  a  great  saving 
in  the  cost  of  police  expenses,  and  in  outlay  under  the  head  of  criminal 
jurisprudence.  These  points,  it  appears,  have  been  lost  sight  of  under 
the  anxiety  to  pass  as  many  prisoners  as  possible  through  the  prison 
within  a  given  period.  Such  policy  we  believe  to  be  in  every  respect  as 
short  sighted  as  that  which  follows  thereon — viz.,  the  subsequent  em- 
ployment of  the  convict  at  an  enormous  cost,  upon  public  works,  to  lose 
in  association  with  other  criminals  what  little  reformation  may  have 
b^g^  in  separation  from  his  fellows  in  vice,  and  to  be  ultimately 
returned  upon  society  a  worse  instead  of  a  better  member  thereof. 
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Surqly  our  government  sliould  pause  ere  \t  consents  to  any  plan  that 
involves  consequenoes  which  experieoce  has  shown  to  have  been  fraug^ 
with  incalculable  evil  and  danger  in  continental  countries.  A  oorri^ 
and  fdrmeivting  maas  of  vice  cast  down  into  tha  di^egs  of  soeieiy  hmrng 
already  enough  of  grievances,  will  bring  at  some  fViture  day  a  ^11  t^A^ 
btition  upon  those,  who  for  present  convenience,  have  inflicted  upon  .'Society 
so  grievous  an  outrage  of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  political  economy, 
^e  cannot  conclude  without  most  strongly  recommending  Mr..  Bu^'s 
c^^cfully  and  well  written  essay  to  all  interested  i^  ipsycbplogica}  and 
political  science.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  gr^tly  enlightened. jU^^srj^y, 
uppn  a  subject^  than  which  few  can  be  named  on  whieh,  j;]^ei;e  paijiib^ 
found  greater  misconception  and  misrepresentation.  «    ,  ,« 
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The  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  present  age.     What  a, 

scene  does  this  open !     What  a  magnificent  theme  for  a  Herschel  or  a 

Clidlmers,  and  yet  how  dangerous  a  one  to  any  lesser  intelligence  L 

How   seductive   to   an  unbridled  imagination!      How  enticing  to  an, 

inferior  mind  foud  of  melodramatic  effect,  delighting    in    turgid  ,^- 

ctamations,  mistaking  sound  for  sense,  and  revelling  in  elaborate  a^d 

involved  sentences.     Wliat  more  appropriate  text  could  .be^  chosen  by 

any  one  who  mistakes  the  pomp  and  parade  of  mere  words  foi:  eloquence^ 

or  grandiloquent  declamation  for  oratory!     It  is  a  subject  sufficiently 

difficult  for  any  mind,  however  great  its  attainments,  or  profounct  its. 

judgment;  and  yet  sufficiently  easy  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  flimsiest 

pedant.     Like  the  science  of  astronomy,  it  may  serve  for  tte  Ufe-stucty 

of  a  Newton,  or  supply  a  gaudy  oration  for  the  vapid  declaim^c '  clt  a 

debating  club.     To  whether  of  these  categories  does  the  book  before  us 

belong  ?*     Is  it  the  analysis  of  a  profound  thinker,  or  the  plausibly 

oration  of  a  declaimer  ?     Do  we  perceive  in  it  the  calm  deductions  of  a 

ynilbsbplier,"  or  the  special  'i)leadings  of  the  advocate?     The  pompqu£ 

phrasca  of  the  rhetorician,  or  the  gathered  facts  and  clear  inductive! 

reasonings    pf  a   scientific   man  t     We  will  deal  faithfully  with  "this' 

q'uesti6n.'     The  book  is  small  in  size,  biit  great  in  its  pretensions.    Tlie 

circumitanceg  untter  which  it  was  jprodUce<I,  the  place  in  which  its' 

conlehis  tf ere  publicly  readi  the  reputation,  and  dignified  position  qf 

tlie  author,  and  above  all  tlic  importance  of  th^  subject,  'claiineA  ana 

/  i*«  tUiTiei  JuttUcctifel '  Bid  M»fr1  Bcvelnptteftt  -of  th»  Freseot  i  (Agpt/^    By  Sunutl 
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gained  from  us  the  most  respeetful  attention.  We  opened  its  pages 
with  reverenee,  and  expected  much  inBtniction.  We  have  learnt  that 
the  author  in  his  first  judicial  visit  to  Hull  as  its  Recorder,  reoeiTsd  an 
unexpected  and  earnest  request  from  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
literary  and  Philosophical  Sodety  of  that  place  to  read  a  paper  before 
the  society,  upon  any  subject  which  he  might  select.  He  writes — 
*'  After  much  consideration,  I  expressed  my  willingness  to  do  so,  and 
chose  the  subject  now  before  us.  Some  time  afterwards  I  was  honoured 
by  receiving  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the  President  and  Council, 
soliciting  me  to  take  steps,  by  anticipation,  to  commit  the  paper  to 
the  press,  in  order  that  it  may  be  perused  at  as  early  a  period  as  pos- 
sible, by  those  who  cannot  hear  the  paper  read,  with  a  view  to  its 
extended  usefulness."— (page  2.)  We,  however,  were  more  especially 
interested  in  the  work,  because  profound  metaphysicians,  ''subtle,  learned, 
and  original  thinkers,"  had  been  consulted  as  to  the  present  condition 
of  mental  philosophy;  and  distinguished  inquirers  into  physical  science 
had  given  up,  "  for  the  purposes  of  the  paper,"  some  valuable  facts  and 
inductions,  which  were  otherwise  intended  "for  private  circulation 
only." 

Moreover,  the  author  assures  us,  that  he  uses  the  word,  development, 
in  its  strict  etymological  signification;  that  is  to  say,  "  an  opening,"  a 
"showing  forth,"  "a  displaying"  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
dition of  man  in  the  present  age.  And  you  will  say,  is  this  to  be  done 
in  a  single  evening's  paper?  It  sounds,  indeed,  as  hopeless  as  the 
notion  of  compressing  the  Iliad  into  a  nut-shell.  Nevertheless,  the 
attempt  must  be  made  to  survey  this  vast  field,  however  rapidly,  and 
however  hard  it  may  be  to  know  where  to  begin.  The  great  object  is 
for  the  observer  to  select  a  rigJU  point  of  view,  Ori  that  depends  every- 
thing ;  for  there  is  a  point  from  which  everything  within  and  without 
is  order  and  loveliness  ;  and  another  from  which  all  is  contradiction 
and  confusion.  There  is  a  string  which,  untuned,  we  may  well  call  out 
fearfully, 

"  Hark,  what  discord  follows!"— p.  9. 

Prior  to  the  selection  of  this  point  of  view,  the  author  had  informed 
us,  that  the  paper  contained  some  "  of  the  results  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  observation  and  reflection,"  and  that 

"  We  cannot  survey,  for  the  purpose  of  practically  estimating,  the 
iaiteUectiud  and  moral  devdapmerU  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  and  are 
playing  our  parts, — every  man  and  woman  of  us  having  his  or  her  own 
responsible  mission  to  perform, — without  attempting  gravely  and 
comprehensively  to  consider  man  in  ordained  relation  to  his  power  and 
his  knowledge,  his  objects,  his  sayings  and  his  doings,  his  position 
past,  and  present,  and  his  destiny It  will  be  necessary,  with 
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tliU  view,  to  fMMT  high  and  far,  but  swiftly,  into  the  stupendous  stany 
solitude  of  space ;  to  descend,  as  far  as  man's  limited  means  allow  him, 
into  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  and  again,  to  travel  all  round  its  surface^ 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  we  know,  or  think  we  know,  of  the  human 
and  animal  denizens  of  that  earth  itself;  and,  finally,  to  penetrate, 
as  far  as  we  may,  and  with  tender  respect,  into  that  mystery  of  mys- 
teries, MAN  himself." 

The  paper  achieving  this,  "  somewhat  modified  and  amplified,  is  now 
presented  to  the  public."  There  is  no  amount  of  verbal  pomp  too  great 
to  usher  in  such  a  magnificent  result.  The  highest  ornaments  of  com* 
position,  the  boldest  apostrophes,  the  most  sublime  personifications;,  are 
not  misplaced  in  the  opening  of  sicch  an  address.  The  severest  criticism, 
nay,  the  very  shade  of  Swift  himself,  would  recognise,  for  instance,  the 
chaste  propriety  of  the  following  exordium  at  page  3 — 

"  Be  still,  yc  winds!  ye  zephyrs,  eease  to  blow. 
While  mosic  most  melodioiis  meets  my  ear, 

the  '  still  sad  music  of  humanity,'  which  may  be  heard  echoing  while 
we  fix  our  eyes  upon  MAN  and  his  mysterious  manifestations — in  his 
momentous  relations  to  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future." 

>But  alas !  despite  these  loud  pretensions,  this  invocation  to  the 
winds  and  the  zephjrrs,  this  determination  to  climb  the  starry  heights, ' 
to  plunge  deep  into  the  abysses  of  the  earth,  and  further,  like  Ariel 
himself,  to  girdle  the  round  world,  to  '^  scan  its  human  and  animal 
denizens,"  and  to  penetrate  ''  into  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  Man  him- 
self," we  gain  very  little  by  the  marvellous  tour.  To  all  who  have  read 
(and  who  has  not  ?)  the  masterly  discourse  of  Herschel  on  the  study 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  the  recent  treatise  of  the  industrious 
Astronomer'  at  the  Regent's  Park  Observatory,  and  Mr.  Owen's  pro- 
dvcdons,  the  work  will  prove  neither  novel  nor  profounds  It  is 
meagre  of  new  facts,  and  offers  no  explanation  to  the  vast  intellectual 
and  moral  development  of  the  present  age.  Notwithstanding  its  pre- 
tentious assumption  of  the  philosophic  spirit,  it  does  not  attempt  to 
generalize  the  borrowed  facts  which  it  has  derived  from  the  pages  above 
referred  to.  It  stands  in  painfid  eontrast  to  the  beautiful  essay  of 
Dr.  Ohanning  "  On  the  Present  Age ;"  for  although  it  glitters  with  a 
formidable  array  of  scientific  facts  derived  from  the  sources  above 
indicated,  yet,  unlike  the  essay  of  Dr.  Channing,  it  is  destitute  of  any 
general  principle,  and  fails  to  grasp  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
present  age,  as  distinguished  from  the  ages  which  have  preceded  it. 
Whenever  the  writer  departs  for  a  moment  from  the  works  and  writings 
of  others,  that  moment  he  falls  into  error  ;  and  this  is  nowhere  more 
conspicuous  than  when,  with  an  affectation  of  philosophic  caution,  he 
diaoouraes  on  the  progress  of  mental  philosophy,  and  apostrophises 
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"  The  Intellect,'"  with  all  the  energy  and  force  which  the  printer  can 
supply  to  him  by  means  of  exclamatory  marks  and  notes  of  interroga- 
tion. But  we  are  forestalling  our  observations  upon  this  subject.  The 
transcendant  abilities  of  this  author  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  entitle  him 
to  be  heard  most  fully,  and  with  respectful  attention  ;  and  although  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  essay  has  filled  us  with  intense  disappointment, 
yet  gratitude  for  his  past  achievements  prompts  us  to  place  statements 
before  our  readers  which,  falling  from  a  man  of  less  renown,  would 
pass  unheeded.     The  author  first  treats  of  English  composition : 

"  I  say  these  things  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  younger  portions 
of  this  large  audience,  and  of  those  who  may  hereafter  think  it  worth 
while  to  read  what  I  am  now  uttering  ;  and  to  them  would  that  I  could 
speak  trumpet- tongued  on  this  subject,  which  has  always  lain  near  my 
heart.  Let  them  believe  the  assertion,  whicli  will  be  readily  supported 
by  the  greatest  masters  of  our  language,  that  to  write  English  with 
vigour  and  purity  is  really  a  high,  and  also  a  rare  accomplishment : 
much  rarer,  indeed,  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  would  be,  if  youthful 
aspirants  would  only  conceive  rightly,  and  bear  ever  in  mind  the  im- 
portance of  the  object,  and  the  efforts  indispensable  to  secure  it.  This 
accomplishment  involves,  in  my  opinion,  early  and  careful  culture,  con- 
tinued attention,  and  sedulous  practice,  familiarity  with  the  choicest 
models,  and  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  taste  and  refinement.  One 
thus  endowed  and  accomplished  must  sometimes  shudder  at  the  extent 
to  which  he  may  see  our  language  vitiated  by  needless  and  injurious 
incorporation  of  foreign  words  and  idioms,  and  vulgar  fleeting  coUoqui- 
alities  of  our  own  viler  gro^-th,  which  are  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  high  and  enduring  literature.  Any  man  of  talent,  or 
more  especially  of  genuis  (a  distinction  difficult  to  put  into  words,  but 
real  and  great,  and  not  in  degree,  but  kind),  who  disregards  these  con- 
siderations, offends  the  genius  of  English  letters  ;  and,  indeed,  let  him 
rest  assured,  commits  a  sort  of  literary  suicide.  He  may  be  uncon- 
sciously disgusting  thousands — nay,  tens  of  thousands,  of  persons 
competent  to  detect  at  an  indignant  glance  these  impertinent  and 
vulgar  departures  from  propriety :  familiar  with  the  finest  models  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature ;  persons,  in  short,  whose  estimation 
constitutes  the  true  and  only  pathway  to  posterity.  If  their  JkU,  or 
imprimalur,  be  withheld  (and  it  is  given  only  after  a  stem  scrutiny), 
the  eager,  ambitious  traveller  will  by  and  by  find  out,  to  his  mortifica- 
tion, that  he  has  started  without  his  passport.'', — ^pp.  15,  16. 

The  italics  belong  to  the  author. 

We  recognise  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  idea  which  is  sought 
to  be  enforced  by  the  above  extract.  Moreover,  the  passage  itself  is  a 
proof  that  "  to  write  English  with  vigour  and  purity  *'  is  "  a  rare 
accomplishment ;"  and  "  wc  shudder  at  the  extent"  to  which  its  purity 
has  been  "vitiated  by  needless  and  injurious  incorporations"  of  such 
"foreign  words  and  idioms"  as  " colloquialities,"  "fiat,"  "imprimatur," 
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and  the  like.  And  we  further  think,  that  its  "vigour"  has  1:>een 
diminished  by  a  too  redundant  use  of  adjectives — the  struggle  to  be 
forcible  is  too  conspicuous,  especially  towards  its  close ;  matter  is 
wanting,  and  sound  is  substituted ;  and  the  energy,  such  as  it  is, 
resembles  the  convulsions  of  disease  or  debility,  rather  than  the  serene 
power  of  a  healthy  man. 

The  author  expresses  a  fear  that  the  number  of  writers  in  the 
present  day  bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  readers ;  but  thinks 
that  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  current  of  our  periodical  literature 
is  highly  creditable  to  an  accomplished  age.  We  mourn  over  the 
truth  of  the  following  statements : 

^*It  is  a  fact,  however,  stated  with  concern  and  reluctance,  that 
there  is  a  poisonous  growth  of  libertine  literature — if  the  last  word 
be  not  indeed  libelled  by  such  a  use  of  it — designed  for  the  lowest 
class  of  society;  supplied,  moreover,  to  an  extent  scarcely  equal  to 
the  demand  for  it,  and  which  exists  to  an  extent  unfortunately  little 
suspected.  I  know  not  how  this  dreadful  evil  is  to  be  encountered, 
except  by  affording  every  possible  encouragement,  from  every  quarter, 
to  the  dissemination  in  the  cheapest  practical  form  of  wholesome  and 
engaging  literature.  If  poison  be  cheap,  let  its  antidote  be 
cheaper." — p.  19. 

He  might  have  added,  that  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  to 
supply  the  antidote  ;  and  that  great  as  are  the  exertions  of  the  infidel, 
they  are  equalled  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  various  religious 
societies  of  "  the  present  age."  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
is  issuing  its  productions  by  hundreds  of  thousands  ;  and  many  minor 
societies  are  actively  engaged  in  the  same  holy  undertaking.  Indeed, 
while  we  mourn  the  truth  of  the  author's  statements,  we  are  cheered 
by  the  conviction,  that  the  evil  to  which  he  refers  is  diminishing,  and 
that  socialism,  and  its  twin  sister  infidelity  are  not  so  vigorous  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Vaughan,  in  his  "  Age  of  Great  Cities," 
quotes  the  following : 

**  I  think,  and  indeed  I  have  very  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
progress  of  socialism  and  infidelity  has  been  effectually  checked  in  the 

manufacturing  districts In  the  houses  of  the  needy  and  the 

afflicted,  I  have  often  found  the  Bible  the  last  piece  of  furniture 
remaining.  I  have  heard  the  miserable  proclaim  the  patience  they 
have  learned  from  its  precepts,  and  the  consolation  they  have  derived 
from  its  promises.  If  any  man  doubted  the  benefits  which  Christianity 
has  conferred  on  mankind,  he  could  be  cured  of  his  scepticism  by 
witnessing  its  soothing  influence  on  the  distress  and  suffering  in 
Lancashire.** 

'  However,  evil  is  an  active  agency ;  and  it  behoves  all  those  who  wish 
well  to  their  fatherland,  and  to  the  highest  interests  of  their  fellow- 
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men,  to  do  what  in  them  lies  to  stem  the  torrent  of  unbelief,  for  with 
it  flows  tlic  f^eiins  of  anarchy,  degradation,  and  national  ruin.     And 
this  reminds  us  to  f)lilcrve,  that  the  author  has  failed  to  make  any 
remark  upon  those  ^Mechanics'  Institutions  which,  springing  up  under 
the  genius  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  and  Lord  Brougham,  have  now  penetrated 
into  nearly  ever^  city  and  town  of  the  United  Kingdom.     This  is  the 
more  remarkable,   inasmuch  as  a  de])utation  from  the   Hull  Institute 
afforded   the   author   peculiar   gratification    by  forming    part    of    his 
audience,  "  in  pursuance  of  a  liberal  and  friendly  invitation  from  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society."    We 
believe  that  valuable  as  have  been  the  results  of  such  institutions,  they 
have  not  been  j)roductive  of  unmixed  good,  and  that  to  their  operations 
may  be  fairly  ascribed  sopiie  portion  of  the  heterodox  notions  to  which 
the  author  refers.    We  hoj)e  not  to  be  misunderstood,  as  being  opposed 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  operative  classes.    Far  from  it 
be  our  every  thought  and  desire.  They  are,  however,  human  institutions, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  faultless.     In  a  friendly  spirit,  we  desire  to 
point  out  some  evils  which   we  opine   have  sprung   up  under  their 
influence.     We  think,  then,  that   the  Mechanics*  Institute  has  tended 
unduly  to  exalt  mere  intellectual   attainments,  and  to  elevate  secular 
knowledge  above  that  higher  faculty  of  our  nature,  which  enables  us 
"  to  eschew  evil  and  to  do  good."     It  has,  in  many  minds,  kept   back 
that  great  and  cardinal  truth,  that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,"  and  that  "  a  right  understanding  have  all  they  that  do  here- 
after."   Fascinated  by  the  splendours  of  j)oetry,  or  by  the  useful  results 
which  spring  out   of  well-contrived    mechanical  adaptations,   the  ill- 
educated  mind  has  listened  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  magnificent  poem, 
ft  fine  song,  or  a  skilful  invention,  were  ample  compensations  for  a  life 
of  debauchery  and  sin. 

We  yield  to  none  in  our  reverence  for  great  names ;  and,  least  of  all, 
would  we,  with  unhallowed  hands,  tear  open  the  receptacles  of  the  dead 
to  expose  the  failings  and  follies  of  those  who  moulder  there ;  yet  the 
interests  of  truth  compel  us  to  state,  that  we  have  heard  the  names  of 
Burns,  Byron,  and  others,  pronounced  with  almost  idolatrous  homage; 
and  to  pause  for  a  single  moment  ere  you  joined  in  their  unqualified 
praise,  was  to  call  down  upon  your  head  the  terms  of  "  narrow-minded 
bigot "  and  "  stupid  loon  ;"  however  gently  you  might  hint  that  their 
moral  career  was  such  as  to  dim  their  otherwise  resplendent  characters. 
This  incident  is  related  not  as  in  itself  a  fearful  fact,  but  as  indicating 
by  an  example,  the  tendencies  before  referred  to. 

Moreover,  the  miscellaneous  lectures  popularly  given,  involving  no 
labour  upon  the  hearers,  protluce  in  them  a  vain  desire  to  be  considered 
igvwv  than  their  neighbours^  and  to  dogmatize  upon  subjects  far  beyond 
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the  comprehension  of  the  wisest  of  men.  An  undue  craving  for  know- 
le<lgc  was  the  crime  which  lost  the  world.  Puny  scoffers  have  sneeringly 
asked,  whether  it  was  at  all  probable  that  Adam  should  have  forfeited 
Paradise  and  "  brought  death  and  woe  upon  all  mankind  "  for  the  sake 
of  an  apple,  or  any  other  fruit  1  To  such  ])etty  garblings  of  Holy 
Writ  have  men  condescended  to  listen,  overlooking  the  terrible  tempta- 
tion, "  to  be  as  gods."  To  possess  mental  power,  to  be  endowed  with 
genius,  to  soar  above  our  fellows  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  intellect, 
was,  and  is,  the  strongest  temptation  which  can  beset  a  lofty  mind ;  and 
the  inspired  Record  therefore  harmonizes  with  every  day's  experience 
of  the  human  heart  in  describing.  "  Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men 
since  bom  his  sons,"  falling  before  the  strongest  of  all  temptations^, 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  (power)  and  the  indulgence  of  his  affec- 
tions. Let  us  not,  however,  be  understood  by  the  above  remarks  to 
advocate  the  slightest  restriction  upon  the  acquisition  of  any  knowledge 
which  it  is  ])ermitted  man  to  know.  We  do  not,  as  many,  dread  the 
advance  of  knowledge  as  conducive  to  infidelity;  far  from  it ;  the  Bible 
is  based  upon  truth,  and,  as  it  has  been  often  observed,  the  words  and 
the  works  of  the  Almighty  cannot  contradict  each  other.  Flimsy  and 
superficial  acquirements  may  beget  a  giddy  self-elevation,  and  engender 
a  vain  conceit  which  lead  on  to  scepticism  ;  and  partial  knowledge 
acquired  at  second-hand,  and  from  compiled  works  rather  than  from 
the  monographs  of  original  thinkers,  tends  frequently  to  the  same 
result.  On  the  contrary,  profound  research  and  deep  thought  have 
ever  tended  to  fill  the  mind  with  holy  reverence,  and  to  imbue  it  with 
an  abiding  sense  of  an  all-wise  and  mighty  Being,  whose  wisdom^ 
power,  and  love  pervade  and  uphold  all  things.  Thus,  the  poet  Shelley, 
the  vulgar  sophist  Thomas  Paine,  and  the  witty  Voltaire,  could  sneer  at 
Revelation  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  sublime  dogmas  of  astronomy, 
whilst  Newton,  who  had  investigated  the  movements  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  who  had,  as  it  were,  walked  amongst  the  stars,  measured  their 
magnitudes,  predicted  their  movements,  and  discovered  the  wondrous 
law  of  gravitation,  could  proclaim  with  trumpet-tongue  as  the  inspired 
psalmist  had  done  before  him,  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handy  work."  It  is  so  in  all  science — 
the  smatterers  are  vain,  but  the  philosophers  are  reverential  and  lowly. 
To  revert  briefly  to  our  first  observations  upon  this  subject,  we  know  not 
why  intellectual  power  should  claim  the  idolatrous  liomage  of  mankind. 
It  has  again  and  again  failed  in  its  purpose,  when  the  indomitable  will 
has  triumphed.  Its  results  have  been  puny  when  compared  with  those 
which  have  been  effected  by  a  high  moral  purpose.  It  was  a  moral 
power  which  thrilled  the  hearts  of  our  sailors  when  they  nerved  their 
eucrgies  to  the  deathless  sentence,  ^^  England  expects  every  man  to  do 
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bis  duty.*'  It  was  moral  power  whicli  actuated  Howard  and  Clarkson 
in  their  successful  missions  of  mercy  to  the  felon  and  the  slave ; 
which  enabled  Pinel  to  strike  off  the  fetters  of  the  maniac,  and  em- 
powers his  followers  to  mitigate  the  sorrows  and  heal  the  diseases  of 
this  large  class  of  sufferers  ;  and  it  was  the  like  agency  which  triumphed 
over  the  learning  of  Erasmus ;  defied  not  only  the  pope,  but  the  demon 
himself,  and  won  its  triumph  in  the  Protestant  Beformation. 

It  was  the  same  influence  which  animated  the  soul  of  our  greatest 
warrior,  and  melted  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  as  they  stood  around 
his  recent  grave;  this  indeed  it  is,  which  fills  our  homes  with  peace, 
upholds  our  laws,  and  spreads  a  glory  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  fatherland.     Not  only  have  "  Mechanics'  Institutions"  been  wholly 
overlooked  in  the  essay  especially  devoted  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
development  of  the  age ;  but  (what  is  more  remarkable  in  an  author 
who  takes  great  pains  to  show  the  orthodoxy  of  his  faith,  and  almost 
overloads  one  portion  of  his  essay  with  scriptural  quotations)  no  pro- 
minent notice  is  taken  of  the  marvellous  spirit  of  missionary  enterprise 
which  characterizes  the  nineteenth  century.     It  is  true,  that  in  quoting 
some  singularly-phrased  remarks  from  Chevalier  Bunsen's  recent  work 
(Hippolytus),  we  are  reminded  that  Christianity  is  performing  the  glo- 
rious mission  of  civilizing  the  earth,  yet  the  great  literary  and  scientific 
advantages,  which  have  sprung  out  of  missionary  labours,  are  nowhere 
referred  to.     Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  respecting  the  ultimate 
result  of  these  labours,  and  of  the  propriety  of  directing  such  energies 
over  so  large  a  sphere  of  operations,  rather  than  concentrating  them 
upon  the  /leathendom  at  fiame,  this  much  is  certain,  that  missionary  en- 
terprise has  extended  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  aided  the  moral 
development  of  the  age.     It  has  in  many  instances  formed  written  lan- 
guages— in  hundreds,  extended  and   improved   the  languages  already 
existing — it  has  discovered  countries,  it  has  instituted  laws — it  has 
exerted  a  moralizing  influence,  even  where  its  especial  objects  has 
failed,  such  as  in  abolishing  the  Suttees  of  India,  and  mitigating  the 
general  abominations  of  heathendom.     It  has  taught  useful  arts  to  the 
Hottentots,  to  the  Esquimaux,  and  to  the  South  Sea  Islanders — ^it  has 
abolished  the  migratory  habits  of  many  tribes,  and  implanted  the  germs 
of  civilization,  by  teaching  uncivilized  nations  to  cultivate  and  store  up 
the  most  valuable  of  the  cereal  grains,  and  be  thus  enabled  to  possess 
"  a  local  habitation,  and  a  name.**   It  has  added  to  the  stores  of  literature 
directly,  by  bringing  new  languages  and  dialects  before  the  Philologists, 
and  science  is  indebted  to  it  for  a  vast  amount  of  its  ethnographical 
knowledge.     Balbi,  speaking  of  the  collection  of  materials  for  the  com- 
parison of  languages,  states, — 

"In  this  field,  along  with  many  other  very  useful  labourers,  the 
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ministers  of  Christianity  have  occupied  the  first  rank.  To  the  zeal  of 
the  Moravian,  Baptist,  and  other  protestant  missionaries,  as  well  as  to 
the  members  of  bible  societies  of  all  Cliristian  sects,  ethnography  owes 
its  acquaintance  with  so  many  nations  hitherto  unknown  in  India,  and 
other  regions  of  Asia,  and  various  parts  of  America,  and  Oceanica,  along 
with  the  translation  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  bible,  in  more  than  a 
hundred  different  languages."* 

At  the  present  time  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  trans- 
lated the  Bible  or  portions  of  it,  into  Tiearly  two  hundred  languages,  its 
volumes  embracing  dialects  of  Western,  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern 
Europe;  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  and  Polynesia  formed  not  the 
least  of  the  marvels  of  ''  that  true  wonder  of  our  time,  that  visible  and 
profoundly  suggestive  epitome  and  sum  of  man's  doings  since  he  was 
placed  on  this  planet,  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851." 

We  might  add,  also,  that  our  Embassies  have  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  the  services  of  missionaries  as  interpreters  of  languages,  and  that 
learned  societies  have  expressed  their  obligations  to  such  men  as  Ellis, 
Morrison,  Gutzlaff,  Carey,  and  others,  for  information  imparted  to  them 
on  various  occasions.  In  short  it  is  a  mighty  agency,  calling  forth  the 
energies  of  hundreds  of  able  men,  and  the  charities  of  tens  of  thousands 
more,  expending,  as  it  does,  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  million  sterling  in  its 
beneficent  operations — to  use  the  beautiful  and  philosophic  language  of 
Dr.  Channing : — 

''  Call  it  pretension,  or  enthusiasm,  or  what  you  will,  the  fact  remains ; 
and  it  attests  the  diffusive  tendencies  of  our  times.  Benevolence  now 
gathers  together  her  armies.  Vast  associations  are  spread  over  whole 
countries  for  assailing  evils,  which  it  is  thought  cannot  be  met  by  the 
single-handed.  There  is  hardly  a  form  of  evil  which  has  not  awakened 
some  antagonist  effort.  Associated  benevolence  gives  eye&  to  tlie  blind, 
and  ears  to  the  deaf,  and  is  achieving  even  greater  wonders ;  that  is,  it 
approaches  the  mind  without  the  avenues  of  eye  or  ear,  and  gives  to 
the  hopelessly  blind  and  deaf  the  invaluable  knowledge  which  these 
senses  afford  to  others.  Benevolence  now  shuts  out  no  human  being, 
however  low,  from  its  regard.  It  goes  to  the  cell  of  the  criminal  with 
words  of  hope,  and  in  labouring  to  mitigate  public  punishment,  to  make 
it  the  instrument,  not  of  vengeance,  but  reform.  It  remembers  the  slave, 
pleads  his  cause  with  God  and  man,  recognises  in  him  a  human  bro- 
ther, respects  in  him  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  and  claims  for  him, 
not  as  a  boon,  but  as  a  right,  that  freedom  without  which  humanity 
withers,  and  God's  child  is  degraded  into  a  tool  or  a  brute.  Still  more, 
benevolence  now  is  passing  all  limits  of  country  and  ocean.  It  would  send 
our  best  blessing  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  would  make  the  wilder- 
ness of  heathenism  bloom,  and  join  all  nations  in  the  bonds  of  one 
holy  and  loving  faith.     Thus,  if  we  look  at  the  religious  movements  of 

*  "  Atlas  Ethnographiquc."     Paris,  1 826. 
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iKfr  kfrf-.,  we  «<*  in  tbem  t'.At  t*n«kt«?T  to  c:fb«ion  and  nniTemHtT, 

Wp  t:.::,k  furth-r.  tLat  v..*:  prr^i:  j-r-ff  i'  a'/Tr,;;-r:.-ej/*.  i*  --Wscd 
L*  ii^ry.'jkzA  Hill,  I^^Tc  (-f**:i  }.i;.'LIv  coL-iurlvc  :•.  ilc  ri.r*l  CrTel'.i-meDt 
of  t:*e  yTKv'znt  a^e.  liv  it  the  d  'me^r'-:  an  i  5->rIaI  virruv*  art  kepi 
«;::•»■*:.  iii  I  a  TfA*iv  iLUrcIiir.i'e  of  ihouy:.?  ir.ii  anmn.r'.t  cun  1  e  main- 

*  «.  ^ 

taifxfr^j  bv  -cientilic  mtD,  wLu  are  locat'iU  ac  iT^eiit  ill5:-ii.'X*  fn.'m  e*ch 
other. 

We  are  li^-in;'  too  near  the  era  of  extensive  £«<al  chii:Z«  to  estimate 
Utfs'.T  ♦:ff«rct^  w'itli  ac.iinacv.  v..!  wiiliout  enter! Litr  uj-i-n  the  storm v  and 
d^u'j<:T0UH  sea  of  rrK>l«rni  fy/i:;cs,  and  le:i«t  of  u'A  a-senting  to  the  general 
justice  of  the  su'Men  T*:l•*^J^  of  the  corn  laws,  we  are  Irus-l  x«»  cicfess, 
that  the  irnproveKient  i:i  the  jilivsical  couJiii«m  uf  the  h"tV'.;r!:i^  classes 
ha-*  irreatly  aiMed  iii  tl^e  rllffu^iou  of  kuowIe«Ige  and  the  a«lvai!Ct:nieat 
of  public  mordlity.  Tlie  cia-iition  of  our  wurkhuuses,  the  e  'n-jMnitiTelj 
empty  state  of  our  jra»^l.s,  and  the  ;;:eiKTal  contentment  and  ohcerf'ilness 
which  j/en'ade  the  opemtive  ciarJ^e»  of  this  kiu^rdMm.  may  W  fairly  as* 
f'jWffsil  to  the  abundance  of  emphj\*njent,  and  of  f«.»^.'d ;  wliCtiivr  that 
abundance  l>c  ascribed  to  recent  leinslution,  or  to  the  coi.ten:T"nineou3 
discover}'  of  ;.'old  in  Australia,  and  the  extensive  emi^'ratiou  \%hich  has 
liprun;;^  up  in  con^icquence  thereof. 

These  jrrcat  /acU  are  not  once  referred  to,  but  our  limits  will  not 
jK-nnit  us  to  suj»ply  the  many  defects  of  the  autlior.  in  treating  uj>on 
the  Iiitelhctual  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  j»rese»it  aire:  and  we  must 
limit  o'lrselves  to  the  facts  and  opinions  contained  in  the  work  before 
UK.  ifavin;^  made  allusions  to  the  number  of  elementary  works  and  of 
*•  Hcrmoiis  and  reli'j:ious  publications,"  of  which  **  he  reads  and  always 
did  read"  lar;jfely,  the  author  proceeds  to  allude  to  bioj^T^iphieal  writings 
of  which  he  thinks  "a  sort  of  deluge  is  precipitatetl  uj»on  us,"  and  asks 
the  followinj^j)ertinent  questions: — "Does an  indolent  and  prurient  love 
of  fjtfHHip  vitiate  the  taste  of  both  readers  and  writers  of  biograjdiy? 
encouraging  the  latter  to  trifle  with  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  the 
intellect  of  the  livinj;?'' 

I'Ih;  force  of  the  followiuij  remarks  must  be  felt  by  all  readers: 
"  f  have  heard  an  eminent  i>er8on  say,  when  conversing  on  this  subject, 
(the  rush  publication  of  jirivate  letters.)  *  For  my  part,  I  now  take  care 
to  write  no  letters  that  may  not  l>e  proclaimed  on  the  housetops ;  and 
am  very  aiutious  whom  I  take  into  my  confidence.' "  Is  this  unreason- 
able, or  unnatural  1 

We  think  this  a  crying  vice  of  the  age ;  and  notwithstanding  this 
cfTusion  of  i»rivatc  corresp(»ndence,  we  are  more  deficient  in  good  bio- 

•  Chaaning  ou  "  The  Present  Age,"  p.  13. 
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graphical  writings  than  those  of  any  other  character.  "We  want  works 
which  shall  give  us  a  full  and  succinct  portrait  of  the  individual  whose 
life  is  attempted  to  be  unfolded  ;  mere  extracts  from  journals,  and  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  unimportant  lettei-s,  no  more  indicate  the  man  to 
the  every -day  reader,  than  do  the  disjointed,  broken,  and  scattered 
fragments  of  fossil  bones  reveal  the  form  and  size  of  the  "  iguanodon," 
until  brought  together,  compared,  and  arranged  by  the  genius  of  a 
Buckland  or  a  Mantell.  How  few  biographical  works  of  the  present 
age  can  be  compared  with  lioswelFs  Johnson,  M*Crie's  Life  of  Knox, 
or  the  charming  portraits  of  Donne,  Hooker,  and  Wotton,  by  the  honest, 
quaint,  and  truthful  Isaak  Walton  ? 

The  essayist  thinks  it  impertinent  on  the  matter  of  prose  fiction  "  to 
criticise  contemporaries"  by  way  of  either  censure  or  praise,  "  for  certain 
reasons  of  his  own,"  and  therefore  limits  his  observations  to  a  eulogy  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott ;  expressing  a  doubt  whether  "  suflicient  pains  have 
been  taken  in  the  present  day  to  construct  a  fiction  on  a  durable  bjisis ; 
and  whether  there  are  many  that  have  sufficient  vitality  to  bloom  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  next  succeeding  century."  (p.  33.)  This  is  cautious 
criticism;  ^^ttiany^  is  a  safe  word  to  use  upon  such  a  subject.  It  is 
indeed  such  platitudes  as  these  that  constitute  the  basis  of  the  work 
before  us,  and  so  bitterly  disai>point  its  readers,  who  expect  to  gain 
some  information  from  a  book,  on  whose  covers  are  emblazoned,  with 
all  the  pomp  of  capital  aiid  gilt,  the  magic  symbols  of  a  Queen's  Counsel, 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  a 
philosophical  socidy  had  requested  that  steps  might  be  taken  "by 
anticipation  to  commit  the  paper  to  the  press"  (i)age  2). 

Surely  there  are  writers  who  symbolize  the  immediate  age  with 
greater  exactness  than  Sir  Walter  Scott?  And  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  in  treating  of  the  prose  fiction  of  the  age  no  elucidation  should  bo 
given,  or  ofiered,  of  the  wondrous  circulation  and  thiilling  effect  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  I"  Was  not  a  prose  fiction  which  has  roused  the 
feelings  of  mlllioiis,  from  the  highest  aristocrat  to  the  lowliest  peasant 
in  the  old  and  new  world,  worthy  of  a  passing  notice?  Would  it  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  author  of  "  The  Diary  of  a 
Physician,"  in  an  essay  upon  the  prose  fiction  of  the  present  age,  to  have 
analyzed  a  book  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  number  of  its  readers,  and 
the  extent  of  its  circulation,  by  any  work  of  the  imagination  that  has 
ever  j>receded  it] 

We  are  informed  with  all  the  energy  of  italicSf  that  "  poetry  is  not 
dead  in  the  present  busy  practical  age ;  but  her  voice  is  heard  only 
faintly  and  fitfully,  like  the  sounds  of  an  ^olian  harp  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare."  Why,  there  is  poetry  in  the  above  sentence.  Senti- 
ment, pathos,  original  metaphor^  and  ideal  fiction  are  there.      The 
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sentence  that  mourns  its  decadence  enshrines  the  hope  of  its  resur- 
rection. Poetry  cannot  die.  Nay  more,  it  cannot  deepf  for  even  in 
the  wild  blasts  of  winter  its  sublime  voice  is  heard,  and  night  with  her 
sable  clouds,  or  gorgeous  canopy  of  stars,  calls  up  its  presence  to  the 
hearts  of  men.  Spring  may  no  more  spread  its  sunshine  over  the 
earth,  nor  summer  clothe  the  forest,  brake,  and  dell  in  the  rich  garni- 
ture of  leaf  and  flower ;  but  so  long  as  love  throbs  in  a  human  heart, 
and  the  soul  has  its  aspirations  of  hope  and  joy,  its  moments  of 
bereavement  and  sorrow,  so  long  will  the  voice  of  poetry  he  heard,  not 
only  "  fitfully,"  but  continuously,  and  musical  as  the  air  which  wraps 
the  earth,  and  fills  the  listening  ear  with  an  ever^varying,  but  never- 
dying  song.  We  think,  indeed,  that  the  "present  age," — the  age 
which  includes  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  the  representative  of  prose  fiction, 
has  been,  and  is,  especially  alive  with  poetry.  Poetry  not  dead  indeed  I 
Her  voice  heard  "  only  faintly  and  fitfully  1"  Does  the  writer  expect 
poets  to  spring  up  as  abundantly  and  regularly  as  mushrooms  in 
autumn  1  What  were  the  graphic  descriptions  and  gloomy  moralizings 
of  Childe  Harold,  Manfred,  and  the  Corsair  1  We  say  nothing  of  the 
lyric  strains  or  passionate  songs  of  Burns.  Was  there  none  of  "  the 
transcendent  and  glorious  faculty,"  in  the  rich  and  glowing  eflusions  of 
Shelley  and  Keats  ?  In  the  wild  tale  of  Thalaba — the  philosophic  lines 
of  Coleridge,  and  the  gentle  lays  of  Wordsworth,  does  she  sing  "  faintly 
and  fitfully  ]"  It  needed  not  the  energy  and  force  of  italics  to  assure 
us,  that  the  "  Loves  of  the  Angels"  and  the  charming  "  Irish  Melodies" 
of  Moore  yet  live ;  and  we  rejoice  to  think,  that  the  Author  of  that  great 
epic,  "  The  Lily  and  the  Bee," — ^that  marvellous  poem  of  the  marvellous 
year  of  1851,  still  lives  to  adorn  and  instruct  the  present  age, — to 
say  nothing  of  such  lesser  poets  as  Rogers,  Wilson,  Bulwer,  Monigomen/, 
Browning,  Marston,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Tennyson.  The  author  states 
that  the  "  poetry  of  the  present  age  is  principally  and  elegantly  con- 
versant with  setUiinent,  of  which  it  is  often  a  very  delicate  and  beautiful 
utterance,"  page  35.  We  cannot  dissent  from  so  general  a  statement. 
No  special  sentiment  is  referred  to,  and  the  poetry  of  all  a^es  is  con- 
versant with  sentiment.  The  beautiful  odes  of  Horace,  and  the  spark- 
ling poems  of  Anacreon  possess  this  quality.  It  abounds  in  the  odes 
and  choruses  of  the  Greek  plays,  and  flows  in  an  endless  stream 
through  the  glowing  poetry  of  the  Hebrew  Canticles.  It  shines  in  the 
pages  of  Theocritus,  and  spreads  its  fascination  over  the  Iliad.  Where 
is  more  delicate  "  sentiment"  to  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  the  present 
age,  and  where  does  it  possess  a  more  "  beautiful  utterance,"  than  in 
Homer's  description  of  the  interview  of  Hector  and  Andromache  ]  Is 
there  no  sentiment  in  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles,  where  the  blind  father 
implores  Creon,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  touch  his  children. 
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^'ThoQ'ltbekindtothem 
For  my  sake,  Crcon ;  and  (O  latest  prayer) 
Let  me  but  touch  them — feel  them  with  these  hands. 
And  pour  such  sorrow  as  may  speak  farewell 
O'er  ills  that  most  be  theirs !     By  thy  pure  line — 
For  thine  is  pure — do  this,  sweet  prince.     Methinks 
I  should  not  miss  these  eyes,  could  I  but  touch  them. 
What  shall  I  say  to  move  thee  ? 

*  *  «  *  * 

Hast  thou  sent. 
In  mercy  sent  my  children  to  my  arms  P 
Speak — speak — I  do  not  dream ! 

Blessings  on  thee ! 

For  this  one  mercy  mayst  thou  find  above 

A  kinder  God  than  I  have.     Yc — where  arc  ye  ? 

My  children — come ! — nearer,  and  nearer  yet." 

The  poetry  of  every  age  is  "  conversant  with  sentiment ;"  and  never 

more    "principally,"  or    elegantly  so,   than  when  Pan   rendered  the 

woods  of  Greece  musical,  and  Naiads  haunted  the  beautiful  streams 

of  that  lovely  land.     Was  not  Tityrus  sentimental  when,  under  the 

wide-spreading  beech-tree,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  rustic  pipe  (tenui  aven&), 

or  as  Sidney  Smith  freely  translated  it,  "  with  the  aid  of  some  thin 

oatmeal  gruel,"  he  made  the  woods  to  resound  with  the  charms  of  the 

beautiful  Amaryllis?     Yes,   that    languid   swain,  like   all   his   poetic 

brothers,  was  full  of  sentiment,  and,  what  is  more,  seemed  conscious 

of  the  fact. 

"  0  Mcliboce  Dens  nobis  hec  otia  fecit." 

The  poetry  of  the  past  generation  in  our  country — (to  say  no  more 
of  classic  ages — the  poems  of  Ovid,  or  the  love -songs  of  TibuUus),  was 
fiilly  "  conversant  with  sentiment,"  and  found  for  it  "  a  beautihd  utter- 
ance" in  Pope's  "  Abelard  and  Heloise,"  and  a  conspicuous  and  pompous 
display  in  the  elaborate  effusions  of  Edward  Young.  We  wished  to 
learn  of  some  special  characteristic,  some  defined  peculiarity,  which 
should  mark  a  distinction  between  the  poetry  of  this  age  and  the 
ages  which  have  preceded  it,  but  we  sought  for  it  in  vain  in  the  essay 
before  us. 

We  are  informed  that  the  "  philosophical  literature  of  the  age  is  of 
a  high  order,  as  evidenced  in  the  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Sir 
John  Herschel,  speaking  at  present,  as  far  as  regards  style  of  compo- 
sition," the  author  reserving  his  profound  remarks  on  the  "philosophy'^ 
of  the  age,  for  another  portion  of  his  inquiry.  A  string  of  queries 
follows  his  observations  upon  this  department  of  literature,  as  to  whether 
"  we  of  the  present  day  are  pigmies  or  giants  as  compared  with  those 
who  have  gone  before  us."  Giants  figure  largely  in  this  essay,  as 
becomes  a  gigantic  subject  and  a  great  author.  These  prodigies  are 
brought  forward  in  reference  to  the  sermons  of  a  past  day^  and  are 
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named  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  lines  in  some  parts 
of  the  work  before  us.  It  may  be  consolatoiy  to  the  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century — to  the  contemporaries  of  Cliahners  and  Pusey  in 
divinity — of  Adams,  Le  Vcrrier,  and  Herschell  in  astronomy — of  Fara- 
day, Davy,  Berzelius,  Liebig,  Watt,  and  Wheatstone,  in  other  depart- 
ments of  science,  that  none  of  those  mighty  questionings,  big  with 
potent  thought,  are  answered.  They  are  left  in  that  solemn  majesty 
and  awful  profundity  wliich  become  the  question  and  the  questioner. 
We  arc  rescued  from  any  deep  sense  of  inferiority  by  the  fact,  that  Sir 
John  Ilcrschel  himself  has  stated  that  "  tlie  intellect  of  Newton, 
La  Place,  or  Le  Grange  may  stand  in  fair  competition  with  that  of 
Archimedes,  Aristotle,  or  Plato;  and  the  virtues  and  patriotism  of 
Washington  with  the  brightest  examjiles  of  ancient  history.''* 

We  have  written  "  curreute  calamo,"  and  have  encroached  too  much 
upon  our  space  before  entering  upim  the  subject  which  is  the  most 
deeply  interesting  to  our  readers.  The  author  thus  apostrophises  the 
intellect,  and  connnents  u}>on  mental  }>hilosoj>hy. 

"  Th^.  INTELLECT  !  But  wliat  is  intellect  ?  And  in  merely  asking 
the  question,  we  seem  suddenly  sinking  into  a  sort  of  abyss  !" 

**  1  asked  him  (an  eminent  metaphysician)  whether  he  considered 
that  wc  were  reaUy  any  further  advance<l  in  admitted  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  mind,  than  Aristotle  was,  that  is,  up- 
ward of  twenty-two  centuries  ago  ?  He  considered  for  a  moment,  and 
replied  in  the  negative  !  I  then  asked  the  same  question  of  my  other 
friend,  and  he  wrote  as  follows :  *  1  am  afraid  very  few  substantial 
atlvanccs  have  been  made  in  psychology  since  the  days  of  Aristotle.* 
Here  is  a  picture  of  existing  metaphysical  science  !  It  is,  in  truth, 
only  a  reflection  of  some  of  the  myriad  dark  shadows  of  all  past  specu- 
lation; and  shall  it  be  said  that  it  bears  a  similar  relation  to  the 
future  \  JSIctaphysics  arc  called  a  science,  and  yet  its  main  questions 
are — *  What  are  the  questions  I*  It  deals  with  being  and  it^  conditions, 
and  yet  cannot  say  what  being  is  ;  and  indeed  I  doubt  whether  it  can 
be  truly  given  credit  for  possessing  one  single  grand  truth,  universally 

recognised  as  such A  whole  life  of  an  ingenious  rational  being 

may  be  occupied  in  those  pursuits — however  imt4iting  it  may  be  to 
fond  metjiphysicians  to  say  so — without  the  acknowledged  acquisition 

of  a  single  factj  of  one  solitary,  practicid,   subsUmtial   result 

He  has  been  floundering  on  from  beginnings  in  which  nothing  is 
begun  to  conclusions  in  which  nothing  is  concluded,"  j)p.  14,  45. 

We  have,  however,  omitted  some  important  questions,  and  must, 
therefore,  re-quote  our  author  : 

"  But  you  will  reasonably  ask,  is  it  then  really  so  ?  A  few  minutes* 
conversation  with  the  first  professed  or  acknowledged  meta])hysiciau 
whom  you  meet,  however  he  may  at  first  dispute  it,  will  prove  the 


«  « 
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f  xr^cT.re  <  f  t!ic  l;;ct,  tii  t  the  very  cloiiicuts  oi  the  science  are  floating 
about  in  extreme  uncertainty.  AhR  him,  what  he  means  by  miiid  ? — 
is  it  material  or  innnaterial  1  What  does  lie  understand  by  matter  ? 
does  it  exist,  or  not'/  Is  thought  the  functional  result  of  physical 
organization,  or  the  action  of  a  separate  sjnritual  existence  ?  If  so, 
bow  is  it  united  with,  or  what  are  its  relations  to  matter  ]  How  does 
it  stand  with  relation  to  the  external  world  ?  Nay,  is  there  any  exter- 
nal world  at  all  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  mind's  internal  action  ?" 
page  42. 

To  the  important  query  about  an  "  external  world,''  we  have  the 
following  "  jjrofound"  foot-note  : 

"Bishop  Berkeley,  an  extiuisite  metaphysical  genius,  brought  pro- 
found reasonings  in  support  of  his  oj)inion,  that  our  belief  in  the  reality 
of  an  external  world  is  totally  unfounded  1"  j)age  43. 

We  are  among  the  **  f<nid  metaphysicians"  who  are  "  irritated"  at 
such  pretended  philosophy  as  the  above — when  it  is  paraded  as  philo- 
sojihy  by  persons  jjossessing  the  social  distinction  and  idiilosophic  rank 
of  the  writer.  W^e  are  "irritated"  to  think  that  a  literary  and  philo- 
sophical society  could  patiently  listen  to  such  pedantic  balderdash. 
Verily  the  **  age"  of  gobe-mouches  has  not  passed  away.  It  is  a  vain 
objection  to  mental  philosophy,  that  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  ultimate 
character  or  quality  of  mind.  It  nniy  appear  philosophic  to  ask  what 
ia  mind,  and  bcc^iuse  it  cannot  he  accurately  defined,  to  sneer  at  all 
metaphysical  research  as  empty  and  worthless  ;  but  is  not  such  a  pro- 
ceeding the  result  of  affectation  and  ignorance  ]  Our  author  exhausts 
his  great  powers  of  elo(|uence,  and  becomes  "  dumb  with  wonder"  as  he 
contemplates  the  agency  of  steam  and  electricity.  But,  what  is  elec- 
tricity ]  It  has  been  as  elo(iuently  apostrophized,  and  has  remained 
as  dumb  under  the  questionings,  as  has  mind  itself.  Indeed,  a/^  nature, 
aU  science  might  be  sneered  down,  if  such  questionings  were  cai)able 
of  achie\4ng  such  a  result.  If  we  are  not  to  deal  witli  any  subject 
untd  we  know  wJuU  that  subject  w,  in  its  ultimate  essence,  then  fare- 
well to  all  science ;  for  what  on  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky,  can  we  thug 
comprehend  ? 

"  This  green,  flowery,  rock-built  earth,  the  trees,  mountains, 
rivers,  many-sounding  seas ;  that  great  deep  sea  of  azure  that 
swims  overhead  ;  the  winds  sweeping  through  it,  the  black  cloud 
fashioning  itself  together,  now  pouring  out  fire,  now  hail  and  rain ; 
what  is  it  ]     Ay,  what  ?     At  bottom,  we  do  not  yet  know ;  we  can 

never  know  at  all We  call  that  fire  of  the  black  thunder-cloud 

*  electricity,'  and  lecture  learnedly  about  it,  and  grintl  the  like  of  it  out 
of  glass  and  silk;  hxxi  wJaU  is  it?  W^hat  made  it  1  Whence  comes 
it  ?  Whither  goes  it  ?  Science  has  done  much  for  us ;  but  it  is  a 
poor  science  that  would  hide  from  us  the  great  deep  sacred  infinitude 
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of  nescience,  whither  we  can  never  penetrate,  on  which  all  science 
swims  as  a  mere  superficial  film.  This  worlds  after  all  our  science, 
and  sciences,  is  still  a  miracle ;  wonderful,  inscrutahle,  mcujfical  and 
more,  to  whosoever  will  think  of  it."* 

We  cheerfully  admit,  that  man^s  daily  necessities  have  acted  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  advancement  of  physical  science,  and  that  the  inductive 
method  has  heen  from  an  earlier  date  more  consistently  and  logically 
applied  to  these  studies,  than  to  those  of  mental  science,  and  that, 
consequently,  they  have  arrived  at  greater  exactitude,  and  to  more 
tangible  results.  Mental  philosophy,  unfortunately,  having,  until 
within  the  last  century,  been  confined  mainly  to  colleges  and  schools, 
and  even  there  been  regarded  as  an  "  exercitation  having  a  tendency 
to  shaq^en  the  faculties,"  rather  than  as  earnest  and  grave  studies, 
leading  directly  to  greatly  practical  results  ; — and,  therefore,  no  more 
to  be  charged  with  its  present  shortcomings  than  vaccination  during 
the  life  of  Jenner,  or  steam  at  the  age  of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  of 
Giovanni  Branca,  or  the  Marquis  of  Worcester.  We  would  further 
remind,  or  rather  inform  the  writer,  that  the  speculations  of  Aristotle 
had  as  much  relation  to  matter,  form,  and  substance,  as  abstract  specu- 
lations, as  to  mind ;  and  also,  that  the  early  history  of  the  physical 
sciences  was  fraught  with  speculations  apparently  as  absurd  as  those 
directly  relating  to  ideas — although  ultimately  leading  to  great  practical 
results.  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  speculations  of  astrology 
should  have  merged  into  the  science  of  astronomy,  or  that  the  wild 
dreams  of  the  alchemists  should  issue  in  the  practical  facts  of  modem 
chemistry  ] 

Mind  is  now,  however,  studied  huliictivel^,  and  with  a  view  to  prac- 
tical results;  and  who  beyond  the  range  of  the  author's  acquaintanceship 
is  ignorant  of  the  vast  good  which  has  sprung  up  from  the  study  of 
psychology?  Has  not  education  been  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim — modified,  corrected  and  improved  as  they  have 
been  by  modern  research  ?  Has  no  light  been  thrown  u[)on  the  motives 
to  crime,  and  the  ai)propriate  treatment  of  criminals  by  the  psycholo- 
gists of  the  present  age?  Has  no  "practical  substantial  result"  been 
"  acquired  by  a  knowledge  of  the  deep  and  inseparable  sympathy  existing 
between  bodily  diseases  and  mental  impulses? — Have  not  the  insane 
been  benefited  by  the  mental  philosophy  of  a  Pinel,  a  Charlesworth, 
and  other  labourers  in  that  great  field  of  "  practical"  benevolence  ? — 
Most  assuredly  they  have ;  and  ignorance  the  most  cniss,  or  perverse- 
ness  the  most  stolid,  can  alone  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  mo<lern  psycholo- 
gists no  longer  hunt  the  shadows  of  an  abstract  s])ecu1ation,  more  than 
do  their  contemporaries  in  physical  science,  but  that  both  parties  are 

*  "  Carlylc,  Lectures  on  Heroes,"  p.  12. 
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now  carefully  studying  yoc^,  and  deducing  from  these  certain  "  practical" 
conclusions,  having  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race.  This  journal  is  a  "  practical  substantial  result" 
of  the  advancement  made  in  metaphysics, — and  if  more  satisfactory 
evidence  be  demanded,  we  point  to  the  efforts  now  being  made  for  the 
improvement  of  the  criminal  code — we  refer  to  the  system  of  education 
now  pursued ;  and  triumphantly  do  we  direct  our  author  s  attention  to 
the  absence  of  all  manacles,  fetters,  and  dungeons,  in  the  various  lunatic 
hospitals  of  this  kingdom,  and  this  ''  one  solitary,  practical,  substantial 
result"  is  entirely  due  to  the  iiiductive  study  of  mental  phenomena. 
The  intuitive  genius  of  Pinel  perceived  in  the  first  instance  how  greatly 
the  diseases  of  lunatics  were  aggravated  by  a  scanty  supply  of  food, 
warmth,  and  other  physical  comforts,  and  subsequently  rose  to  the 
beneficent  conclusion^  that  chains  might  be  dispensed  with  in  cases 
where  they  had  been  worn  for  twenty  years.  With  what  subsequent 
results,  let  the  magnificent  institutions  which  adorn  this  kingdom  testify. 
To  be  ignorant  of  the  labours  of  Finel  and  Esquirol,  in  France,  and  of 
Ellis  and  Conolly  in  England,  as  regards  the  influence  of  physical  causes 
upon  mental  manifestations — to  ignore  the  achievements  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  in  educational  subjects — to  forget  the  labours  of  love  of  others 
who  are  effecting  beneficent  changes  in  medical  jurisprudence,  and  to 
overlook  the  facts  which  have  been  accumulated  in  this  journal  by 
philosophic  and  pains-taking  observers,  may  suit  the  purposes  of  a 
declamatory  essay,  but  do  not  redound  to  the  industry,  penetration,  or 
accuracy  of  an  historian  of  "  The  Intellectual  and  Moral  Developement 
of  the  Present  Age."  We  do  not  presume  to  explain  "  how  thought 
is  united  with,  or  what  are  its  relations  to  matter,"  more  than  we 
pretend  to  unfold  how  life  is  so  connected  with  organization.  We  rest 
contented  with  the  fact,  and  to  use  the  language  of  Goethe,  "  learn  to 
know  how  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  knowable."  It  may  be  stated, 
that  the  "  substantial  results"  to  which  we  have  referred,  did  not  spring 
from  the  study  of  "  The  intellect  ;"  we  contend  that  they  have,  as  much 
as  the  ''  mechanical  power,"  which  the  author  so  eulogizes,  has  sprung 
up  as  one  of  "  the  creations  oi  pure  intellecty 

"  No  real  advance  in  psychological  science  for  ages,"  indeed  1  Do 
the  facts  we  have  related  indicate  no  advance  upon  the  following? 

"  The  advocate  of  the  fearful  theory,  that  insanity  is  spiritual  in  its 
character  may  be  represented  by  Lutlier,  who  said  'Idiots  are  men  in 
whom  devils  have  established  themselves;  and  all  the  physicians  who 
heal  these  infirmities,  as  though  they  proceeded  from  natural  causes  are 
ignorant  blockheads,  who  know  nothing  of  the  power  of  the  demon. 
Eight  years  ago,  I  myself  saw  and  touched,  at  Dessau,  a  child  of  this 
sort,  which  had  no  human  parents,  but  had  proceeded  from  the  devil. 
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He  was  twelve  years  old,  and  in  outward  form  exactly  resembled  ordi- 
nary children.  He  did  nothing  but  eat,  consuming  as  much  every  day 
tts  four  hearty  labourers,  or  thrashers  could.  In  most  external  respects, 
he  was  as  I  have  mentioned,  just  like  other  children;  but  if  any  one 
touched  him,  he  yelled  out  like  a  mud  creature,  and  with  a  peculiar 
sort  of  scream.  I  said  to  the  princes  of  Anlialt,  witli  whom  I  was 
at  the  time, — if  I  had  the  ordering  of  things  here,  I  would  have 
that  child  thrown  into  the  river  Moldau,  at  the  risk  of  being  held  its 
murderer."*  ^ 

It  is,  however,  evident  from  that,  and  other  remarks,  that  the  writer 
on  "the  Present  Age"  has  spoken  positively  on  a  subject  upon  which 
he  is  less  informed  than  the  majority  of  his  readers.  We  prefer  the 
opinion  of  one,  who  has  at  least  read  the  authors  upon  whom  he 
presumes  to  speak. 

"  If  we  look  back  steadfastly  upon  the  past  history  of  philosophy, 
we  may  see  that  it  luxa  ever  been  a  progressive  (levdapiiient ;  that  each  age 
has  contributed  its  portion,  greater  or  less,  and  that  the  agitation  between 
the  different  schools  has  been  as  it  were  the  pulsations  of  the  forward 
movement.  «»»♦»« 

"  Had  Des  Cartes  moreover,  or  some  equivalent  mind,  failed  to  point, 
out  the  new  road,  Leibnitz  had  never  trodden  it,  and  the  German 
philosophy  were  still  but  a  possibility;  and  had  Bacon  never  shown  the 
practical  power  of  induction,  Locke  had  never  applietl  it  to  the  study  of 
the  mind,  or  Newton  by  its  means  furnished  the  key  to  the  temple  of 
the  universe.  As  the  course  of  the  vessel  that  makes  its  way  against 
the  breeze  consists  of  a  series  of  movements,  each  one  of  which  seems 
to  bear  it  away  from  its  true  direction,  yet  brings  it  in  fact  so  nmch 
further  on  its  destined  course;  so  the  niitid  tJuU  can  mdy  vieiv  eacJt 
individiwl  tack  which  the  philosophic  spirit  takes,  i^  apt  to  imagine, 
that  every  such  movement  carries  it  furtlier  from  tJve  true  marJcy  whilst 
those  loho  can  taJce  the  whole  course  in  at  one  compreliensive  vievy,  see  tJiat 
these  apparent  deviations  are  all  necessary  to  bring  us  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  centre  of  eternal  truth.^i" 

We  could  further  demonstrate  the  "substantial  result"  of  modern 
psychology  in  divinity,  legislation,  and  the  laws,  did  our  space  permit ; 
but  must  now  be  content  to  refer  the  author  to  the  pages  of  Brown,  of 
Spurzheim,  of  Carpenter,  and  Holland,  of  Cousin,  Baillarger,  Esquirol, 
Georget,  and  Parchappe,  if  he  be  really  desirous  to  know  whether  he 
was  in  error,  when  he  said  that  "  we  have  made  no  real  advance  in 
psychological  science  for  ages,"  p.  51.  We  deeply  regret  that  the  author 
has  joined  in  the  vidgar  habit  of  sneering  at  the  "  profound  reasonings" 
of  Bishop  Berkeley.  Every  "  coxcomb,"  according  to  Pope,  has  thought 
"  to  vanquish  Berkeley  with  a  grin  ;"  but  alas !  how  few  have  conde- 

•  "  Hitchraan  on  The  Pathology  of  Insanity."— Z^wtfe/,  1847. 
t  MoreU's  "  History  of  PhUoaophy,"  p.  18. 
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Bcended  to  read  hia  writings.  Johnson  could  hardly  have  done  so 
when  he  spoke  of  refuting  Berkeley  by  "  kicking  a  stone,"  and  we  are 
sure,  that  Byron  knew  him  not  when  he  issued  the  immortal  pun, 

"  When  Bishop  Berk(;lcy  said  there  was  no  matter, 
'Twas  no  inattci;  wJiat  he  said," 

inasmuch  as  Berkeley,  when  uiulerstoody  teaches  the  very  opposite 
doctrine,  for  to  use  the  Bishop's  oum  language — "  If  by  matter  you 
understand  that  which  is  seen,  felt,  tasted,  and  touched,  then  I  say 
matter  exists :  I  am  as  firm  a  believer  in  its  existence  as  any  one  can 
be,  a/nd  herein  I  agree  with  the  wJAjarP  Although  the  writer  has  not 
studied,  or  at  least  learned  the  "  advances"  which  have  been  made  in 
psychology,  he  nevertheless  consoles  us  by  the  assurance  "  tlwLt  loe  have 
no  authority  from  revealed  religion  for  repressing  what  are  called  meta- 
physical  speculations,  however  little  direct  encouragement  it  may  afford 
them,"  p.  50.  A  Genius  "  of  the  present  age"  has  confirmed  the  justice, 
and  therefore  sanctioned  the  mercy  of  the  olden  time  !  Shades  of 
Dugald  Stuart,  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  of  good  Bishop  Berkeley, 
rest  in  peace !  One  of  her  Majesty's  Oounael,  a  Recorder  of  Hull,  and 
a  Fellow  of  the  lloyal  Society,  has  made  the  discovery,  and  proclaimed 
it  to  the  world,  that  "  there  is  no  authority  from  revealed  religion"  to 
"  repress  metaphysics" — id  est,  for  burning  psychologists  at  the  stake ; 
and  we  are,  therefore,  not  now  called  upon  to  supply  any  defect  of  reli- 
gious zeal  on  the  part  of  our  forefathers  by  dragging  you  from  your 
resting  places,  and  burning  your  mouldering  remains  like  those  of  a 
Wycliffe,  as  a  warning,  or  memorial  to  the  daring  psychologists  of  after- 
generations  !     Happy  shades !     Peace  be  with  you. 


Art.  v.— on  THE  POPULAR  STUDY  OF  METAPHYSICS. 

The  study  of  mental  philosophy  in  all  its  branches  has  received  an 
untoward  impulse.  It  promises  to  become  fashionable.  We  now 
seldom  take  up  "  The  Publishers'  Circular"  without  observing  the  an- 
nouncement of  some  new  work  on  logic,  psychology,  or  metaphysics. 
Here  we  find  advertised  in  startling  emblazonry,  **  Logic  for  the 
Million  ;"*  there,  streaming  from  the  north,  "  An  Introduction"  to  the 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  intended  especially  for  the  use  of  students  in 
the  Universities  ;"t  and  last,  not  least,  we  have  lying  before  us  a 
"re-opening  lecture"  on  the  "Metaphysics  of  Education,"  which  was 

•  "  Logic  for  the  Million ;  or.  The  Art  of  Reasoning/'  By  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.     12ino.     London. 

t  "  An  Introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy,  in  Two  Parts,  intended  especially  for  the 
t7te  of  Students  in  Universities."     By  George  Ramsay,  B.M.    Edinburgh,  1853. 
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delivered  on  "  the  first  day  of  term," — for  scholars,  like  lawyers,  keep 
"  terms"  at  school, — at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  St.  Mary's  Road,  Canonbury, — an 
institution  for  female  education.*  What  metaphysics  can  practically 
have  to  do  with  the  education  of  young  ladies,  or  the  education  of  young 
ladies  theoretically  with  metaphysics,  might  appear  a  problem ;  but 
unless  a  schoolmistress  be  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  certain  mental 
faculties,  how  can  she,  it  may  be  argued,  philosophically  rouse  those  of 
her  scholars  into  activity?  How,  without  gauging  their  capacities,  can 
she  apportion  to  each  the  lesson  or  lessons  which  they  may  be  qualified 
to  learn — whether  in  needlework,  geography,  tambour  work,  or  history  I 
Without  knowing  what  philosophers  have  said  about  "  consciousnesSy** 
"  attention,"  "  conception,"  "  abstraction;"  the  "  association  of  ideas"— 
"memory,"  "imagination,"  and  "judgment,"  how  can  she  possibly  pro- 
side  successfully  over  the  development  of  those  mental  faculties^  which 
it  is  her  duty  and  business  to  direct  and  control  ?  Furthermore,  without 
knowing  something  of  the  laws  of  memory,  how  can  she  teach  her  pupils 
to  remember  the  declensions  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  in  the 
English,  French,  or  German  grammar  ?  to  say  nothing  of  syntax,  pro- 
sody, or  the  composition  of  themes)  Without  exciting  and  judiciously 
training  the  imagination  and  judgment,  how  can  she  succeed  in  teaching 
any  young  lady  to  excel  in  playing  the  piano-forte  or  harp,  or  in  execut- 
ing graceful  problems  of  any  kind,  even  in  crochet-work  ]  Then  there 
is  a  state  of  "  negative  consciousness,"  (well  described  by  our  metaphy- 
sician, at  page  7,  in  the  lecture  before  us,)  to  which  young  ladies  are 
particularly  liable  at  school,  viz.,  a  state  of  self  forgetfulness  {query 
idleness,)  in  which  they  "  lose  themselves,  philosophically  speaking,  in  the 
subject  and  object,"  and  which  requires  considerable  address  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  cure  on  sound  metaphysical  principles.  Furthermore, 
as  Locke  has  clearly  shown,  (at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  disciples,) 
all  human  knowledge,  including  needlework,  must  be  acquired  either  by 
sensation  or  reflection.  So  that  schoolmistresses  can  have  little  chance 
of  prospering  who  know  nothing  about  the  sensations  and  reflections  of 
the  pupils  committed  to  their  charge.  A  preliminary  lecture,  therefore, 
on  the  "  Metaphysics  of  Education"  was  happily  enough  chosen  to  in- 
augurate the  re  opening  of  the  Ladies'  School,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Canon- 
bury  1 

Some  testy  and  querulous  bachelor-philosophers  may  however  pretend 
to  argue,  that  ladies,  even  schoolmistresses,  governesses,  and  their  assist- 
ants, have  no  business  with  metaphysics,  and  that  such  speculations  do 
not  come  legitimately  within  their  sphere  ;  to  which  we  would  fain 

*  St.  Mary's  Hall,  St.  Mary*8-road,  Canonbury :  an  Institution  for  Female  Educa- 
tion. The  Re-opening  Lecture  on  Iklctaphysics  of  Education.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Dcnham. 
London:  Spiller,  1853. 
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retort,  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  some  ladies  may  be  as  capable  of 
expansion  and  exaltation  as  those  of  the  sterner  sex.  Witness  the  fact 
attested  by  Descartes  himself,  that  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederick,  King  of  Bohemia,  the  mother  of  our 
Bojal  family,  thoroughly  understood  the  abstruse  principles  of  his  phi- 
losophy. Nay,  Descartes  declares,  that  the  Princess,  though  very  young 
when  he  wrot«e  his  Principia,  was  the  only  person  he  knew  who 
thoroughly  understood  not  only  his  philosophical,  but  even  his  most 
profound  mathematical  disquisitions.  Who  then  shall  impeach  the 
intellectual  capacities  of  the  fair  sex)  Did  not  the  celebrated  philoso- 
pher Euler,  when  he  addressed  those  charming  letters  on  ^e  most  subtile 
problems  in  philosophy  to  a  German  Princess,  fully  recognise  her  ability 
to  comprehend  the  most  recondite  truths?  and,  do  we  not  find  Madame 
de  Stael  criticising,  even  to  the  admiration  of  Dugald  Stewart,  the  philo- 
sophy of  Hobbes,  Kant,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Fichte,  which  she  appears  to 
have  thoroughly  mastered  ?  Who  will  dispute  the  erudition  of  Madame 
Darcier  1  Who  gainsay  the  profound  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Somerville, 
not  only  in  astronomy,  but  in  all  the  physical  sciences?  **  Woman  has 
yet,"  says  an  accomplished  writer,  "  to  learn  her  nature  and  its  powers. 
Man  has  yet  to  learn  what  woman  is,  and  to  what  she  is  destined.  It 
is  rather  in  capabilities  than  in  existences  that   humanity  must  be 

studied Before  woman  can  advance,  man  must  love  her  for 

the  higher,  not  the  lower  faculties  of  her  being."*  There  is  much  truth 
in  the  remark,  nor  will  the  divine  mission  of  woman  be  contravened 
by  her  being  capable  of  appreciating  the  knowledge  to  which  some  men 
dedicate  their  lives. 

But  metaphysics — alas !  metaphysics — those  difficult,  we  might  almost 
say  sacred,  problems,  which  were  formerly  conceived  to  be  fit  subjects 
only  for  the  investigation  of  philosophers,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
multitude.  The  secrets  of  initiation  are  no  longer  necessary;  they  have 
been  scattered  to  the  winds;  the  holy  of  holies  has  been  ransacked; 
and  while  we  yet  write  we  hear  the  inarticulate  murmurs  of  the  crowd 
without  threatening  the  invasion  of  the  spiritual  world.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  popular  ferment,  and  bustle,  and  public  lecturing,  are 
we  really  making  any  advancement?  Are  we  over-stepping  the  boun- 
dary line  which  appears  to  have  circumscribed  so  inexorably  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  philosophers  ?  A  rocking-horse, — a  child's  rocking- 
horse, — shall  be  impetuously  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  yet  will  it 
not  advance  a  jot.  Here  we  have  a  type  of  movement  without  progress, 
closely  resembling  some  of  those  hobby-horses,  which  our  metaphysical 

•  "  The  Ministry  of  the  Beautiful."  By  Henry  James  Slack.  London :  Bentley. 
1850.  pp.  63 — 64.  A  very  channing  little  work,  hut  which,  we  fear,  is  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
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philosophers  are  wont  to  ride.  Why  should  not  such  a  rocking-horse 
be  set  before  the  threshold  of  every  ladies'-school  1  Outward  signs 
beget  inward  confidence ;  and  it  is  now-a-day  the  fashion  to  teach  the 
gentler  sex  every  branch  of  literature  and  science.  "  Schools  have 
multiplied,"  says  Mr.  De  Quincey,*  and  measures  are  in  progress  for 
bringing  education,  like  water  and  gas,  almost  to  every  cottage  door." 
True !  But  he  adds  significantly, — "  the  external  machinery"  of  educa- 
tion has  hitherto  achieved  little, — "  the  tubes  for  distributing  the  water 
are  better  far  than  once  they  were ;  but  the  waters  themselves  that  must 
slake  our  thirst  are  as  turbid  as  ever."  The  water  is  impure,  the  gas 
noxious  j  what  then  have  we  gained  by  overthrowing  the  ancient  Templcflj 
of  philosophy,  and  macadamizing  with  their  ruins  the  highways  and 
byways  of  modem  literature  1  Assuredly  nothing  1  We  advance  not 
a  single  step  by  re-echoing  doctrines  and  opinions  which  were  the  sub- 
ject-matters of  controversy  between  Hobbes  and  Wallis, — Locke  and 
Stillingfleet, — Hume  and  Reid.  Why  fix  our  gaze  on  so  unprofitable  a 
retrospect,  and  retrace  our  steps  only  to  return  along  the  same  dull, 
dreary,  weather-beaten  road  ?  We  must  not  trumpet  forth  our  own 
praises  and  talk  loudly  of  the  progress  of  intellectual  philosophy,  and 
yet  keep  moving  within  the  same  circle ;  enunciating  principles  older 
than  the  foundation  stones  of  our  own  universities ;  or  keep  our  eyes 
fixed  on  the  same  horizon,  and  perform  the  same  gyrations ;  turning 
round  and  round,  as  Goethe  truly  remarked,  like  kittens  playing  with 
their  own  tails. 

According  to  Mr.  Samuel  Warren,  the  progress  we  are  making  in 
mental  philosophy  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  there  are  few,  he  aajs, 
bold  original  thinkers  among  us  who,  like  Descartes  and  Kant,  look 
beyond  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  age.  In  philosophy,  as  in 
the  starry  heavens,  there  are,  nevertheless,  what  Humboldt  describes 
as  "  gaps,"  which  only  some  far-seeing  eye  has  the  power  to  perceive 
and  penetrate.  Yet  have  we  lectures,  popular  lectures  too,  upon 
metaphysics,  delivered  at  royal  institutions  and  ladies'  schools.  But, 
be  it  observed,  that  when  Sydney  Smith  delivered  his  lectures  on 
moral  philosophy  to  the  Uite  of  fashion  in  Albemarle  Street,  he  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  his  subject.  The  very  word 
'^metaphysics"  he  handled  with  as  much  caution  as  if  it  had  been  a  hand- 
grenade. 

"  There  is  a  word,"  he  exclaimed  with  his  deep,  sonorous,  warning 
voice,  "of  dire  sound  and  horrible  import,  which  1  would  fain  have  kept 
concealed  if  I  possibly  could ;  but  as  this  is  not  feasible  I  shall  even 
meet  the  danger  at  once,  and  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  I  can.     The  word 

•  Article  on  Logic  in  "  Hogg*8  Inatruclor,"  1852.  "When  will  this  accomplished 
■cholar  favour  us  with  an  edition  of  his  own  collected  writings  ?  His  articles  in  Black- 
wood would  alone  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  modem  literature  I 
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to  which  I  allude  is  that  very  tremendous  one  of  '  metaphysics/  which 
in  a  lecture  on  moral  philosophy  seems  likely  to  produce  as  much  alarm 
as  the  cry  of  '  fire'  in  a  crowded  play  house ;  when  Belvidera  is  left  to 
cry  by  herself,  and  every  one  saves  himself  in  the  best  manner  he  can. 
I  must  beg  my  audience,  however,  to  sit  quiet  ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
to  make  use  of  the  language  which  the  manager  would  probably  adopt 
on  such  an  occasion :  I  can  assure  ladies  and  gentlemen  there  is  not  the 
smallest  degree  of  danger."* 

Neither  was  there  the  least  cause  for  any  real  alarm  when  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  Denham  addressed  the  ladies  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Canonbury  ; 
albeit  some  of  the  said  pupils  who  might  have  been  present  may,  intui- 
tiffvly,  have  apprehended  some  danger  from  the  idea  of  a  metaphysical 
task  ''  looming  in  the  distance  ;*'  but  we  can  vouch  for  it,  (having  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  there,)  that  the  lecturer  delivered  himself  of  his 
budget  in  a  cool,  fluent,  and  graceful  manner,  which  won  the  confidence 
and  admiration  of  his  audience.  Nevertheless,  there  was  considerable 
temerity,  if  not  recklessness,  in  the  way  he  used,  as  appears  to  us  even 
now,  on  the  printed  wrapper  of  the  lecture,  the  word  "  metaphysics,** 
which  may  have  reminded  some  of  the  younger  listeners  of  the  line  in 
one  of  Watts*s  favourite  hymns — *'  There's  none  but  a  madman  would 
throw  about  fire,"  &c.,  and  "  Say  it  was  only  in  sport." 

This  ominous  and  mysterious  word,  "  metaphysics,"  has  been  used 
in  a  very  vague  and  indeterminate  manner  by  many  philosophers, 
symbolizing,  aptly  enough,  the  shadowy  and  evanescent  character  of  some 
of  their  most  favourite  theories.  By  the  ancients  it  was  clearly  enough 
applied  to  all  those  abstract  d  priori  speculations  which  did  not 
come  tangibly  within  the  sphere  of  physical  science.  The  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  occult  qualities  of 
matter,  the  laws  of  motion,  the  nature  of  angels  and  demons,  the 
essence  of  the  soul,  or  mind,  came  within  the  comprehensive 
range  of  metaphysics,  as  did  also  the  whimsical  conundrums  which 
puzzled  the  wits  of  the  schoolmen  in  the  middle  ages :  such  as  whether 
an  angel  could  traverse  from  one  point  of  the  heavens  to  another  with- 
out passing  over  the  intermediate  cerulean  space ;  whether  two  lines 
running  parallel  would  ever  meet  at  either  end  ;  and  other  as  recondite 
problems  which  Zadkiel  himself  might  even  now  be  puzzled  to  resolve. 
There  is  really,  however,  no  mystery  connected  with  the  history  or 
proper  application  of  this  word.  "  In  what  manner,"  says  Dugald 
Stewart,  **  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  came  to  be  considered 
as  a  branch  of  metaphysics,  and  to  be  classed  with  the  frivolous  sciences 
which  are  commonly  included  under  the  same  name,  is  well  known 
to  all  conversant  with  literary  history.     It  may  be  proper,  however,  to 

*  "  Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy."     By  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.    Lon- 
don.    1860.    Chap.  I.,  p.  S. 
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mention  here,  for  the  information  of  some  of  our  readers,  that  the  word 
metaphysics  is  of  no  older  date  than  the  puhlication  of  Aristotle's 
works  hy  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  learned  men  into  whose 
hands  the  manuscripts  of  that  philosopher  fell  after  they  were  brought 
by  Sylla  from  Athens  to  Rome.  To  fourteen  books  in  these  mana- 
Bcripts  which  had  no  distinguishing  title,  Andronicus  is  said  to  hare 
prefixed  the  words  ra  fiera  ra  <l>vffiKa  (the  books  after  Physics)  either 
to  denote  the  place  which  they  occupied  in  Aristotle's  own  arrange- 
ment immediately  after  the  Physics,  or  to  point  out  that  which  it 
appeared  to  the  editor  they  ought  to  hold  in  the  order  of  study."  **  Not- 
withstanding the  miscellaneous  nature  of  these  books"  (continues 
Dugald  Stewart)  **  the  Peripatetics  seem  to  have  considered  them  as  all 
belonging  to  one  science,  the  great  object  of  which  they  conceived  to  be 
first  to  treat  of  those  attributes  which  are  common  to  matter  and  to 
mind ;  secondly,  of  things  separated  from  matter,  particularly  of  God 
and  of  subordinate  minds  which  they  supposed  to  carry  on  the 
physical  change  exhibited  in  the  universe.  A  notion  of  metaphysics, 
nearly  the  same,  was  adopted  by  the  Peripatetics  of  the  Christian 
church.  They  distinguished  its  two  branches  by  the  titles  of  Ontology 
and  Natural  Theology;  the  former  relating  to  being  in  general,  the 
latter  to  God  and  to  angels.  To  these  branches  the  schoolmen  added 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  as  relating  to  an  immaterial 
substance,  distinguishing  this  last  science  by  the  title  Pneumato- 
logy.*'  We  thus  trace  the  origin  of  the  word  pneumatology  to  the 
scholastic  ages ;  and  it  is  not  unimportant  to  observe  that  the  ancients, 
to  designate  the  soul  or  spirit,  always  selected  the  most  subtile, 
evanescent,  and  aeriform  object  they  could  conceive.  The  life,  the 
animus,  symbolised  the  soul ;  the  irvev^a,  or  breath,  conjoined  with 
the  word  Xoyoc,  ft  discourse  upon  the  mind.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  more  appropriate  title  of  Psychology  was  introduced.  We  are 
informed  by  Blakey  that  the  first  writer  who  applied  this  word  to 
intellectual  studies  was  Godenius,  in  a  work  entitled,  Psychologia  :  hoc 
esty  de  hominis  per/ectione  cmimoB,  published  at  Marbourg  in  1590.* 
Notwithstanding  Dugald  Stewart  has  spoken  disparagingly  of  the  term,f 
it  was  highly  approved  of  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Beattie,  and  has 
recently  been  stamped  with  the  authority  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
whom  Cousin  has  designated  ^*  le  plus  grand  penseur  et  le  plus  grand 
critique  de  notre  si^le."  J  "  The  word  Pneumatology,"  says  ^r  William, 
"  is  now  properly  superseded  by  the  term  Psychology,  to  which  no 

•  "  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Humaa  Mind."    By  Robert  fikkey.    Vol  iL 
p.  138. 

t  See  Note,  "  ElemenU/*  Op.  cit.    Vol.  i.  p.  19. 

^  "  Fragments  Philosophiqnes."    Avertissement,  tome  i.,  p.  8. 
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competent  objection  oan  be  made,  and  wbich  affords  us  what  the  various 
clumsy  periphrases  do  not,  a  convenient  adjective — Psychological."* 

We  are,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Mr.  Ramsay,  in  his 
"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mental  Philosophy,"  should  recur  to  the 
old  indefinite  word,  Metaphysics,t  to  signify,  as  he  explains  it,  "  pure 
mental  science."}  Neither  the  etymology  nor  the  history  of  the  word 
justifies  such  an  interpretation;  and  our  excellent  lecturer,  Mr.  Denham^ 
fidls  into  the  same  error.  The  lecture  before  us  is  not  upon  metaphysics, 
in  the  peripatetic  signification  of  the  word,  but  upon  psychology ;  and 
we  are  therefore  surprised  to  find  ourselves  carried  a  century  or  more 
back  by  the  declaration,  "  our  topic,  Metaphysics  of  Education,  em* 
braces  that  department  of  metaphysics  which  consists  of  mental 
philosophy."  In  challenging  the  correctness  and  propriety  of  this 
language,  we  must  not  be  accused  of  evincing  a  disposition  to  split 
straws  about  trifles,  or  of  fencing  with  mere  shadows,  for  accuracy  of 
^guage  in  all  sciences,  more  especially  in  those  which  are  founded  upon 
#  priori  reasoning,  is  of  vast  importance.  "  In  words  contemplated 
singly,"  says  a  recent  and  accomplished  author,  "  there  are  boundless 

stores   of  moral  and  historic  truth Words   often  effectually 

embody  facts  of  history The  language  of  a  people  presents 

the  marks  and  vestiges  of  great  revolutions."§  If  this  be  true  as  affects 
our  social  history,  how  much  more  strikingly  do  words,  bare  scientific 
words,  embodying  the  meaning  and  object  of  a  science,  indicate  our 
intellectual  progress.  Metaphysics,  pneumatology,  psychology,  are 
terms  which  stand,  century  after  century,  in  advance  of  each  other, 
like  land  marks,  indicating  successive  epochs  in  mental  philosophy. 
The  **  Metaphysics  of  Education"  adapted  to  a  lady's  school,  would  cer- 
tainly, looking  to  the  peripatetic  history  of  the  word,  have  suggested  to 
us  some  recondite  s})eculations  respecting  the  properties  and  qualities  of 
slates  and  rulers,  work-bags  and  taml)our-boards.  We  should  have  antici- 
pated a  luminous  disquisition  upon  the  English  and  French  systems 
of  numeration  and  notation,  which  would  enable  the  intelligent  pupil  to 
calculate  with  ease  and  certainty  any  combination  of  numbers,  from 
units  to  millions,  and  from  millions  to  quintillions  or  sextillions.  We 
should  have  looked  for  a  philosophical  explication  of  the  theory  of 

♦  "  Reid'g  Collected  Writings."     By  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton,  p.  218. 

t  The  very  vagne  and  loose  manner  in  which  the  word  metaphysics  has  been  used  by 
some  philosophers  has  rendered  the  word,  with  the  vulgar,  synonymous  with  the  unintel- 
ligible. Hence  the  blacksmith  of  Glamis'  description  of  metaphysics  in  good  broad 
Scotch: — *'  Twa  fouk  di^utin  ihagither ;  he  that's  listenin  disna  ken  what  he  that's 
speakin  means,  and  he  that's  speakin  disna  ken  tchat  he  means  himsel — that's  meta* 
physicsT 

X  Ramsay,  Op.  cit.,  p.  113. 

S  "  The  Study  of  Words.  Lectures  addressed  originally  to  the  Pupils  at  the  Diocesan 
School,  Winchester."    By  Richard  Chenevix  Trench.    Londou :  Parker,  1863. 
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music,  the  mystical  relation  between  crotchets  and  quavers,  the  prin- 
ciples of  harmony  and  modulation,  the  structure  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
and  the  abstract  nature  of  conjunct  tetrachords  :  but  instead  of  all  this 
the  lecturer  has  attempted  only  to  propound  to  us,  in  '  a  didactic  and 
cursory"  manner,  the  constitution  of  the  mind ;  and  in  order,  we  pre- 
sume, to  facilitate  the  task  of  analysis,  he  has  set  out  with  lopping  off 
with  one  fell  swoop  those  "  distinct  powers  of  the  mind,"  which  philo- 
sophers, reflecting  upon  their  own  consciousness,  have  taken  so  much 
pains  to  classify.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  our 
lecturer  has  been  picking  our  brains  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  which 
upon  such  an  occasion,  and  in  the  presence  of  so  many  ladies,  we  must 
say  was  hardly  fair.  To  explain,  however,  so  bold  an  attempt  it  may 
be  necessary  to  state,  that  when  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  distinguished  philosophers  of  the  Scottish  school,  seceded 
from  the  doctrines  of  his  preceptors,  Reid  and  Dugald  Stewart,  he 
attempted  to  establish  a  new  system  of  philosophy,  in  devising  which 
he  adopted  a  peculiar  phraseology,  suggested  a  new  classification  of 
mental  phenomena,  and  proposed  to  abolish  any  distinctive  recognition 
of  the  powers  of  mind,  apart  from  the  states  in  which  the  mind  itself 
exists.  This  very  convenient  notion  our  lecturer  sets  out  with  adopting; 
hence,  after  quoting  from  Brown  the  assurance,  that  "  the  mind  is 
not  a  mere  bundle  of  faculties,  but  a  unity  capable  of  passing  into 
consecutive  states,"  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  it  is 
"  unimportant  whether  we  retain  the  old  classification  of  the  faculties 
or  adopt  a  new  one."  This  of  course  opens  up  a  vid  regia  in  mental 
philosophy,  which  apparently  facilitates  very  greatly  the  progress  of  the 
student.  The  moment  we  reflect  upon  this  assumption  we  shall  find 
that  this  renunciation  of  the  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind  is  a 
deception,  for  the  mind  must  have  the  intuitive  power,  or  faculty,  of 
passing  into  those  very  states  which  Brown  has  himself  described. 
Using  the  word  faculty  in  the  restricted  and  proper  sense  contended 
for  by  Locke,*  it  is  clear  that  the  power  of  performing  any  operation, 
physical  or  mental,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  power  which  enables  the 
agent  to  perform  different  acts,  and  enter  into  different  states.  To 
what  then  does  Brown's  objection  amount  ?  Mr.  Denham  must  be  well 
aware  that  there  is  one  flesh  of  fowl  and  another  of  fish.  The  soaring 
faculty  is  not  the  same  as  the  diving  faculty ;  neither  is  that  faculty 
which  gives  wings  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet  identical  with  that 
faculty  which  enables  the  mathematician  to  propound  a  problem  sunk 
"  ninety  and  nine  fathom  deep"  in  mystery.  It  is  true,  that  Brown 
had  reason  to  complain  in  his  time  (as  also  had  Locke)  that  the  word 
faculty  was  by  many  authors  greatly  abused. 


*  " 


Esaaj  conceming  the  Haman  Understanding."    Book  ii.  c.  21,  sec.  17. 
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"No  sooner,"  he  observes,  "were  certain  affections  of  the  mind 
classed  together  as  belonging  to  the  will,  and  certain  others  as  belonging 
to  the  understanding, — that  is  to  say,  no  sooner  was  the  mind  existing 
in  certain  states  denominated  the  understanding,  and  in  certain  other 
states  denominated  the  will,  than  the  understanding  and  the  will  ceased 
to  be  considered  as  the  same  individual  substance,  and  became  im- 
mediately as  it  were  two  opposite  and  contending  powers  in  the  empire 
of  mind,  as  distinct  as  any  two  sovereigns  with  their  separate  nations 
under  their  control ;  and  it  became  an  object  of  as  fierce  contention 
to  determine  whether  certain  affections  of  the  mind  belonged  to  the 
understanding  or  to  the  will,  as  in  the  management  of  political  affairs, 
to  determine  whether  a  disputed  province  belonged  to  one  potentate 
or  to  another.  Every  new  division  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  indeed 
converted  each  faculty  into  a  little  independent  mind,  as  if  the  original 
mind  were  like  that  wonderful  animal,  of  which  naturalists  tell  us,  that 
may  be  cut  into  almost  an  infinite  number  of  pieces,  each  of  which 
becomes  a  polypus  as  perfect  as  that  from  which  it  was  separated.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  those  who  make  us  acquainted  with  this  won- 
derful property  of  the  polypus,  acknowledge  the  divisibility  of  the 
parent  animal,  while  those  who  assert  the  spiritual  multiplicity  are  at 
the  same  time  assertors  of  the  absolute  indivisibility  of  that  which  they 
divide."* 

There  is  here  some  little  misapprehension.  Tlie  philosophers  who 
recognise  the  existence  of  different  faculties  or  powers  of  the  mind,  do 
not  imagine  that  the  mind  is  "  a  mere  bundle  of  faculties "  (page  7, 
Lecture),  but  they  fully  admit,  from  the  evidence  of  their  own  con- 
sciousness, that  the  mind  is  always  in  itself  an  "unity  capable  of 
passing  into  consecutive  states  ;**  the  rapidity  of  which  transition  is 
80  marvellous  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  thinker  himself.  Hence 
the  following  very  striking  illustration  : 

"  When  Captain  Head  was  travelling  across  the  Pampas  of  South 
America,  his  guide  one  day  suddenly  stopped  him,  and  pointing  high 
into  the  air,  cried  out :  '  A  lion  !*  Surpiised  at  such  an  exclamation, 
accompanied  with  such  an  act,  he  turned  up  his  eyes,  and  with  diffi- 
culty perceived,  at  an  immeasurable  height,  a  flight  of  c(mdors  soaring 
in  circles  in  a  particular  spot.  Beneath  this  spot,  far  out  of  sight  of 
himself  or  guide,  lay  the  carcass  of  a  horse,  and  over  that  carcass 
stood,  as  the  guide  well  knew,  a  lion,  whom  the  condors  were  eyeing 
with  envy  from  their  airy  height.  The  signal  of  the  birds  was  to  him 
what  the  sight  of  the  lion  alone  would  have  been  to  the  traveller,  a 
full  assurance  of  its  existence." 

"  The  sight  of  the  condors"  (says  the  excellent  logician  from  whom 
we  have  quoted  the  above  passage)  "  convinced  him  that  there  was  some 
carcass  or  other ;  but,  as  they  kept  wheeling  far  above  it,  instead  of 
swooping  down  to  their  feast,  he  guessed  that  some  beast  had  anticipated 

*  Dr.  BrowD,  "  Philosophy  of  the  Mind."    Lecture  xvi. 
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them.  Was  it  a  dog,  or  a  jackal  ?  No  1  The  condors  would  not 
fear  to  drive  away  or  share  with  either.  It  must  be  some  large 
beast;  and  as  lions  abounded,  or  had  been  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  concluded  that  one  was  here.  These  steps  of  thought,  at 
least,  and  probably  many  more,  rushed  through  his  mind  with  the 
proverbial  swiftness  of  thought,  but  they  were  summed  up  in  the 
words — "  a  lion  1"* 

We  have  here  a  very  striking,  and  indeed  beautiful  example  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  an  indefinite  series  of  mental  processes  may  be 
consecutively  carried  on.  "  Daily  and  hourly"  (continues  this  admirable 
author),  "  we  run  through  similar  or  more  complicated  trains  of  think- 
ing, with  no  more  consciousness  of  the  several  links  than  the  organ-player 
has  of  each  note  he  strikes  in  a  rapid  passage  of  full  harmony.  Yet  have 
we,  in  the  instance  of  the  American  guide  journeying  over  the  Pampas, 
evidence  of  the  activity  of  those  faculties  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
doubtless  of  exercising  in  pursuing  his  vocation.  We  observe  the 
instantaneous  operation  of  the  faculties  of  perception,  comparison, 
association  of  ideas,  and  memory,  leading  to  a  direct  and  palpable 
generalization.  The  inference  of  the  guide  was  as  correct,  without 
knowing  the  successive  steps  of  his  reasoning,  as  if  he  had  elaborated 
it  by  the  rules  of  logic,  and  arrived  at  the  conviction  through  the 
terms  and  propositions  which  constitute  a  syllogism.*'  All  this,  too, 
was  accomplished  with  inconceivable  quickness,  outspeeding,  in  our 
conception,  the  swiftness  of  the  lightning,  *  which  doth  cease  to  be,  ere 
one  can  say  it  lightens  1* 

Now,  in  studying  psychology,  the  philosopher  who  would  seek  to 
analyze  the  operations  of  the  mind,  must  set  out  with  observing  and 
classifying  its  several  powers  and  faculties  ;  not  that  these  powers  and 
faculties  are  in  themselves  anything  separate  or  distinct  from  the 
mind  itself;  but  inherent  in  its  constitution,  just  as  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation are  inherent  in  matter.  We  cannot,  indeed,  conceive  the 
existence  of  matter  independent  of  the  laws  which  govern  its  con- 
ditions ;  neither  can  we  imagine  the  existence  of  mind  unendowed 
with  those  powers  and  faculties,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  enabled  to 
pass  transitionally  into  its  different  and  consecutive  states ;  we  say 
transitionally,  because  the  stream  of  thought  is  ever  continuous — it  is 
never  interrupted — the  unity  of  consciousness  never  disturbed.  We 
advance  not  a  step  by  denying  the  expediency  of  recognising  and 
classifying  the  faculties  with  which  the  mind  is  so  manifestly  endowed  ; 
and  we  concur  with  Mr.  Morell  in  contending  "  strongly  against  giving 
up  the  use  of  the  words  *  power,'  *  faculty,'  and  other  similar  expres- 

*  "  Outline  of  the  Lawti  of  Thought :  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Lo^c."  By 
William  Thomson,  p.  74. 
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fions,  which  keep  conAtantlj  before  our  view  the  native  activity  or 
spontaneity  of  the  human  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  in 
their  place  the  phraseology  which  represents  all  mental  phenomena  as 
states  produced  by  extraneous  causes.'** 

The  pupils  disposed  to  study  psychology  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Canon- 
bnry,  cannot,  we  are  convinced,  adopt  any  better  vocabulary  than  the 
one  which  Locke,  Reid,  and  Dugald  Stewart  were  content  to  use.  So 
expressive,  indeed — nay,  so  indispensable  is  the  word  faculty  to  indi- 
cate the  powers  of  the  mind,  that  Brown  himself  repeatedly  uses  it ; 
and  one  worthy  lecturer,  after  throwing  his  "  bundle"  over  his  shoulder, 
gathers  up  its  fragments,  and  arranges  a  classification  of  them, 
which  is  not  only  exceedingly  imperfect,  but,  in  some  points  over- 
ledundant,  inasmuch  as  he  presses  conditions  of  mind  into  the  service 
of  the  faculties,  which  ought  not  to  be  so  enumerated.  We  hear 
nothing  of  the  rudimentary  faculty  of  perception,  but  we  are  informed 
-that  **  the  first  faculty,  or  mental  state,  both  in  the  natural  and  philo- 
sophical order  of  the  subject,  is  consciousness."  We  marvel  that  our 
author,  having  declared  himself  a  disciple  of  Brown's,  should  have 
overlooked  his  preceptor's  chapter  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  the 
▼ery  luminous  reasoning  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  has  demon- 
strated, as  far  as  the  force  of  argument  can  go,  that  consciousness  is 
the  universal  condition  of  all  intelligence,  underlying  and  sustaining 
every  mental  act,  operation,  state,  mode,  modification,  or  by  what- 
ever other  name  any  mental  phenomena  may  be  designated.  '*  Con- 
sciousness (observes  Sir  William)  is  not  one  of  the  special  modes  into 
which  our  mental  activity  may  be  resolved ;  but  the  fundamental 
form — the  generic  condition  of  them  all.  Every  intelligent  act  is  thus  a 
modified  consciousness ;  and  consciousness  a  comprehensive  term  for 
the  complements  of  our  cognitive  energies. '*t  Arguments  of  a  similar 
character  may  be  urged  a  ainst  Dugald  Stewart,  for  having  enumerated 
attention  among  the  number  of  the  faculties.  X  **  If  attention  (ex- 
claims Sydney  Smith)  be  a  faculty,  it  is  certainly  a  discovery,  for 
nobody  had  ever  so  classed  it  before  Mr.  Stewart."  §  And  our  critical 
philosopher  then  adds — "  Which  is  the  most  important  consideration 
for  the  governesses  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Canonbury,  that  'whether  it 
be  so  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence  in  practice,  for  nobody  has  ever 
been  ignorant  of  the  importance  and  efficacy  of  attention,  whether  it 

♦  Morell,  "  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe," 
vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

t  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  "Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,"  p.  47.  See  also 
an  excellent  article  on  Speculative  I'hilosophy  in  the  BritUh  Quarterly  Review  for 
November,  1852. 

X  "  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  vol.  i.  chap.  ii. 

§  "  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,"  Op.  cit.,  p.  14. 
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be  one  thing  or  another  thing.'"  No  public  orator,  or  barrister, 
ever  summed  up  an  argument  more  felicitously  than  Sydney  Smith ; 
he  always  applied  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree ;  and  with  a  good 
practical  aim  brought  the  cui  bono  clearly  into  view.  We  would  like 
to  have  heard  him  descant  on  the  metaphysics  (as  Mr.  Denham  terms 
it)  of  ladies*  education.  But  we  are  now  exceeding  our  limits ;  and 
although  the  dinner  bell  may  not  yet  have  rung  in  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
we  will,  before  concluding  our  observations,  confess  that  we  see  no 
reason  against  a  metaphysical  gymnasium  being  attached  to  every 
ladies*  seminary  in  the  kingdom.  But  we  would  recommend  Mr.  Den- 
ham during  the  next  midsummer  vacation  to  revise  many  of  his  views. 
We  hail,  however,  his  present  lecture  as  an  indication  that  mental 
philosophy  is,  as  we  stated  in  the  commencement  of  the  article,  exciting 
public  interest ;  and  in  assuming  a  popular  form,  many  discrepancieB 
and  errors  may  naturally  be  expected.  When  man  becomes,  in  the 
language  of  Plato,  "  |t  hunter  after  truth,*'  he  then  enters  nobly  upon 
his  spiritual  career.  He  has  a  reason,  too,  for  the  faith  that  is  within 
him ;  because  he  is  actuated  by  the  intuitive  conviction,  that  the 
knowledge  he  seeks  vdll  be  eventually  revealed  to  him ;  and  with  this 
sentiment  profoundly  impressed  upon  us,  we  annex  the  follovdng 
admirable  passages  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  "  Essay  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Perception :" 

"  Did  the  Almighty  (says  Lessing),  holding  in  his  right  hand 
Hruth^  and  in  his  left,  *  sea/rch  after  irvih^  deign  to  proffer  me  the 
one  I  might  prefer, — in  all  humility,  and  without  hesitation,  I  should 
request  *  8earck  after  irvlh^  We  exist  only  as  we  energize ;  pleasure 
is  the  reflex  of  unimpeded  energy ;  energy  is  the  mean  by  which  our 
£aculties  are  developed;  and  a  higher  energy  the  end  which  their 
development  proposes.  In  actiom,  is  thus  contained  the  existence, 
happiness,  improvement,  and  perfection  of  our  being ;  and  knowledge 
is  only  precious  as  it  may  afford  a  stimulus  to  the  exercise  of  our 
powers,  and  the  condition  of  their  more  complete  activity.  Speculative 
truth  is,  therefore,  subordinate  to  speculation  itself ;  and  its  value  is 
directly  measured  by  the  quantity  of  energy  which  it  occasions — im- 
mediately in  its  discovery,  mediately  through  its  consequences.  Life  to 
Endymion  was  not  preferable  to  death ;  aloof  from  practice,  a  waking 
error  is  better  than  a  sleeping  truth.*'* 


•  (( 
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Lecture  III. 

Gentlemen, — It  was  stated  in  the  last  lecture,  that  from  the  moment  of  birth 
the  human  principle  of  intelligence  undergoes  a  gradual  expansive  development, 
as  does  likewise  the  vital  force.  This  simultaneous  growth  on  the  part  of 
the  two  principles  has  been  noticed  by  Lucretius ;  but  the  poet,  wishing  to  prove 
that  they  were  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  were  of  an  identical  nature, 
has  aUowed  us  to  take  for  granted  that  they  in  reality  ran  a  parallel  course ; 
such,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
represent  by  certain  lines  the  relative  progress  of  zoonomic  and  intellectual 
existence,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  determine  in  what  the  essential  causes  of  the 
two  elements  of  lire  difler,  and  in  what  they  agree.  The  respective  lines 
employed  for  this  purpose,  while  startiuff  from  one  and  the  same  point,  will 
diverge,  but  they  will  not  remain  parallel.  That  which  represents  the  vital 
force  naving,  as  will  be  seen,  a  certain  start,  it  is  necessary  that  the  intellectual 
principle  should  undergo  an  acceleration  through  the  intervention  of  favourable 
circumstances,  such  as  education,  study,  &c.  &c.,  in  order  that  its  represen- 
tative line  may  regain  lost  ground,  overtake  and  even  outstrip  its  competitor. 
Thus,  according  to  primitive  disposition,  to  the  mode  of  life,  or  to  education, 
do  we  obtain  an  athlete,  a  hero,  an  academician,  or  a  shepherd.  True,  it  may 
happen  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  diverging  lines  which  represent  the 
pnnciple  of  intelligence  may  outstrip  those  of  the  vital  force ;  or  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  may  remain  closely  united  within  the  area  of  the  diangle, 
up  to  the  critical  point — mind  being  thus  buried  in  matter.  Such  variations, 
however,  only  serve  to  prove  the  non-identity  of  the  two  principles. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  progress  oi  the  intellectual  principle  during 
those  alternations  of  health,  disease,  and  convalescence  peculiar  to  zoonomic 
life  P  Should  the  former  be  represented  by  scolloped  hues,  such  as  we  have 
shown  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  vit^  force  ?  As  a  rule,  no — facts  do 
not  allow  of  it ;  upon  the  supervention  of  the  disease  the  two  principles  cease 
to  run  parallel,  they  no  longer  follow  the  same  track,  and  consequently  can  no 
longer  be  represented  by  the  same  figure.  In  the  scolloped  diangle  (mentioned 
in  the  last  lecture),  and  intended  to  stand  as  an  emblem  of  man's  zoonomic 
existence,  1  showed  you  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  vital  principle  is  subject ; 
its  alternations  of  strength  and  of  weakness,  its  relapses,  its  dangers,  its 
diseases  and  its  recoveries;  but  when  we  attempt  to  unil^  the  line  which 
represents  the  life  of  the  intellect  with  that  of  zoonomic  life,  we  find  that  such 
unison  is  impossible.  AllowiD^  that  disease  may  impede  the  natural  develop- 
ment and  the  spontaneous  bu(iaing  (so  to  speakj  of  the  intelUgence,  this  latter 
principle  can  never  be  reduced  by  it  to  such  an  extremity  as  that  to  which  the 
same  disease  has  brought  the  vilal  foice. 

In  instituling  such  a  comparison,  we  recognise  at  once  that  this  latter  prin- 
ciple has  in  its  proper  essence  saffered  a  diminution  in  quantity,  of  which  the 
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intellect  is  incapable.  The  principle  of  intelligence,  conscious  of  its  expansive 
powers  and  of  its  diverging  action,  cannot  consent  to  any  limitation,  to  any 
restriction,  incompatible  with  its  own  peculiar  nature. 

I  have  here  stated,  however,  what  is  the  general  rule.  I  have  no  wish  to  ignore 
the  exceptions,  should  there  be  any.  And  we  must  allow  that  there  are  certain 
diseases  m  which  the  two  powers,  apparently  -co-operating  with  each  other, 
would  seem  to  be  alike  doomed  to  sterility,  alike  thrust  out  of  their  natural 
course;  I  allude  now  to  what  is  denominated  mental  alienation.  Do  such 
cases  authorize  us  to  assert  that  the  life  of  the  intelligence,  like  that 
of  the  animal,  is  liable  to  alternations  of  debility,  convalescence,  vigour,  &c. ; 
and  that  the  figurative  line  by  which  it  may  be  repre-  ^.       A 

sented,  should,  as  a  consequence,  be  festooned  thus    -^•^'^^^  ^^^  P 

I  should  hesitate  before  coming  to  such  a  conclusion.  The  theory  of  mental 
derangements  is  up  to  the  present  moment  more  or  less  obscure.  Before  the 
eighteenth  century  the  history  of  these  diseases  was  too  incomplete  to  hope 
for  any  satisfactory  physiological  deductions  capable  of  being  derived  from 
them.  Since  then,  however,  facts  have  become  clearer  and  more  circumstantial, 
but,  unfortunately,  Organicism  has  contrived  to  hamper  this  part  of  our  science. 
It  is  indeed  much  to  be  wished  that  physicians  snould  be  undeceived,  and 
diverted  from  what  are  too  often  merely  anatomical  delusions,  convinced  of 
the  duality  of  the  human  dynamism,  and  capable  of  demonstrating  what  is  the 
part  played  by  the  intellectual  principle  in  these  sad  scenes.  Is  it  really  the 
subject  of  an  affection  comparaole  to  those  which  disturb  the  vital  force,  com- 
promise its  existence,  render  it  incapable  of  properly  executing  its  peculiar 
functions,  and  then  subject  it  to  a  process  of  convalescence  whicli,  after  all,  ia 
but  an  imitation  of  adolescence  P  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  principle  of 
intelligence  in  a  similar  condition  to  a  troubled  sleep,  in  which,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  truce  between  the  two  agencies,  the  vital  force  ruptures  those 
legitimate  bonds  which  should  naturafly  exist  between  the  intellectual  prin- 
ciple and  the  external  world,  leaving  the  latter  devoid  of  all  guidance,  liberty, 
or  logical  capability. 

If  this  were  reafly  the  case,  the  intellectual  principle  would  be  neither  active 
nor  passive,  nor  would  it  be  liable  to  erratic  deviation  or  dangerous  prostra- 
tion.— After  such  a  species  of  hallucination,  its  figurative  line  could  no  longer 
follow  the  inflexions  of  the  curve  alluded  to  in  the  last  lecture. 

Now  this  appears  to  me  to  be  exemplified  in  the  disease  with  which  our 
unfortunate  kmg  Charles  VI.  was  afllicted.  You  are  aware  that  it  consisted  in 
a  furious  but  intermittent  mania,  the  paroxysms  of  which  were  often  of  long 
duration — such  as  six  or  ten  months,  while  the  intervals  between  them  were 
short.  After  the  first  attack,  which  had  lasted  six  months,  "the  king  recovered — 
awoke  as  it  were  from  a  dream,"  says  Anouetil,  and  was  much  astonished  and 
grieved  at  what  had  taken  place  during  wnat  might  be  termed  his  "  absence ;" 
proving  that  the  intellectual  past  was  connected  with  the  present,  just  as  when 
m  health  the  past  of  yesterday  is  linked  with  the  present  of  to-day,  in  spite  of 
the  inten'ention  of  sleep.  After  the  attack  which  he  suffered  in  1403, 
when  35  years  of  affe,  Charles  VI.,  savs  the  same  writer,  "  took  advantage  of 
a  lucid  interval  to  tix  upon  a  settled  wrm  of  government.  Up  to  this  period 
his  arrangements  had  merely  been  provisional ;  but  the  king  now  gave  to  these 
all  that  solemnity  and  importance  which  miglit  render  them  permanent." 
You  perceive,  therefore,  that  when  reason  returned  the  intellect  dia  not  require 
re-educating.  It  appeared  as  vigorous  and  sound  as  at  the  moment  when  the 
attack  supervened;  nay,  it  had  even  improved,  since  its  own  calamity  had 
proved  its  instructor.  As  long  then  as  I  entertain  a  doubt  upon  these 
momentous  and  practical  Questions,  so  long  shall  I  avoid  compromising  the 
truth,  and  must  consequently  refrain  from  representing  such  aberrations  bv  lines 
similar  to  what  I  employ  in  figuring  the  irregularities  to  which  the  vitaf  force 
is  subject.    I  prefer  Waking  off  such  lines  at  the  points  which  correspond  to 
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mental  alienation,  taking  them  up  again  at  those  which  correspond  with  the 
return  of  reason. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  what  Galen  has  termed  accelerated  or  antici- 
pated senescence.  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  he  designated  as  old 
age  or  senescence,  all  tendency  to  death,  irrespective  of  age,  "  Senium 
est  vita  ad  interitum"  We  have  already  represented  this  by  the 
annexed  figure. 

In  it  we  perceive  a  premature  inflexion  of  the  lines  which  represent 
the  vital  force,  such  inflexion  rendering  the  tendency  to  death,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  progressive  declension  of  the  vital  force,  more  hasty  or  more  rapid; 
but  can  we,  in  representing  the  life  of  the  intelligence,  employ  similar  figures 
indicative  also  of  its  premature  decay?  Certainly  not ;  materialists  themselves 
dare  not  deny  the  insenescencc  of  the  intellectual  principle  in  cases  of  premature 
old  age.  They  mention  it  not,  and  even  allow  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  dying  man  often  gives  evidence  of  reason,  talent,  or  genius,  scarcely 
manifested  before,  and  what  has  been  proverbially  denominated  the 
9waW8  %ong.  They  have  not,  however,  learnt  that  this  divergence  of 
the  lines  which  represent  the  life  of  the  intellect  contrasting  with  the 
convergence  of  those  which  represent  the  animal  existence,  thus — 
upsets  at  a  blow  the  Epicurean  theory. 

The  number  of  men  who,  like  Pergolesi,  Gilbert,  MondonviUe,  Mozart, 
Drouais,  have  died  of  a  languishing  disease,  in  the  prime  of  their  intellectual 
faculties,  is  too  considerable  even  to  make  choice  of  a  few,  as  examples.  But 
we  have  so  recently  to  deplore  a  loss  of  this  description,  that  I  cannot  allow 
it  to  pass  over  in  silence.  M.  Casimir  Delavi^ne  has  just  departed,  at  the 
dose  of  a  premature  old  age,  and  while  en^ged  m  a  work  requiring  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  intellectual  perfection  and  integrity.  A  friend  who 
witnessed  his  end,  has  given  an  account  of  it  in  the  following  words  :— 
"  C.  Delavigne,  at  the  time  of  his  demise,  was  on  his  road  to  Montpellier,  his 
physicians  having  held  out  to  him  a  hope  of  cure  in  a  less  rigorous  climate. 
On  his  arrival  at  Lyons,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  accompanied  l)y  his  wife  and 
son,  he  became  somewhat  discouraged  by  the  fatigue  he  had  undergone.  A 
physician  of  the  town  assured  him,  however,  of  restoration  to  health,  and 
encouraged  him  greatly,  while  he  at  the  same  time  informed  his  wife  that  he 
had  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  Such  was,  nevertheless,  the  illusion  under  which 
the  invalid  laboured,  that  he  wished  to  start  again  immediately,  and  merely 
consented  to  retire  to  bed  from  a  wish  to  please  his  sorrowing  relatives. 

The  fatal  moment  took  place  at  9,  p.m.  "At  8  o'clock,  in  order  to  divert 
his  son,  M.  Delavigne  requested  his  wife  to  read  aloud  from  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels ;  she  did  so  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  At  a  quarter  to  nine, 
he  asked  for  something  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  as  his  wife,  in  order  not 
to  fatigue  him,  took  some  uttle  precaution  in  offering  the  glass,  the  poet 
exclaimed  :  "Give  it  me;  give  it  me;  I  am  ttrongT  and  raised  himself  into  a 
sitting  posture  upon  his  bed ;  then,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  he  requested 
Madame  Delavigne  to  continue  reading.  But  death  was  at  hand ;  the  counte- 
nance of  the  sick  man  was  already  undergoing  a  change.  His  wife  perceived 
it,  but  repressing  her  grief,  she  read  in  a  voice  rendered  unintelligible  by 
emotion:  "How!"  exclaimed  the  poet,  **you  are  omitting  entire  phrases ;**  then 
addressing  his  son,  he  ordered  liim  to  read  instead.  In  anotner  minute  the 
head  of  Casimir  Delavigne  fell  back  on  the  pillow ;  he  then  began  to  recite 
aloud  some  lines  from  a  tragedy  at  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  engaged, 
and  which  was  to  have  been  styled  "  Melusine,"  and  ten  minutes  after,  the 
author  of  "  Les  Messeniennes"  was  no  more ;  the  work  which  occupied  his  last 
thoughts  perishing  along  with  him,  for  it  is  well  known,  that  Casimir  Delavigne 
never  wrote  his  pieces  until  they  were  completely  finished,  reciting  them  by 
memory  at  the  moment  they  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  theatre." 
It  is  therefore  sufficiently  evident,  that  in  this  premature,  or,  so  to  speak,  Galenic 
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senescence  of  C.  Delavigne,  the  vital  force  was  on  the  eye  of  destruction  while  the 
intellectual  powers  were  in  full  operation.  He  was  instructing  his  son,  com- 
plaining of  a  want  of  succesbion  in  the  ideas  to  which  he  was  listening,  finding 
fault  with  his  corporeal  organs  and  with  that  vital  force  now  no  longer  obedient 
to  his  dictates,  and  then  consoling  himself  by  having  recourse  to  poetry,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  one  of  the  most  exalted  operations  of  which  the  human  nund 
is  capable,  up  to  the  last  moments  of  his  existence.  Judge  then  from  this,  if 
in  such  cases  it  be  proper  to  approximat  e  those  curved  lines  which  we  have 
made  to  represent  the  intellectual  life  of  man. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  point  to  which  I  have  been  long  looking  forward ;  we  are 
at  the  apogee  of  the  vital  force,  and,  as  a  consequence,  upon  the  threshold  of 
normal  old  age.  What  now  becomes  of  the  intellectual  principle  ?  I  have 
already  answered  the  question ; — it  does  not  undergo  progressive  declension. 
In  other  words,  I  abstain  from  giving  to  tie  lines  which  represent  mental 
existence  such  an  inflexion  as  would  lead  to  their  junction. 

Such  is  the  assertion  which  I  must  now  endeavour  to  prove,  in  opposition  to 
those  which  the  materialists  maintain,  and  of  which  the  following  are  speci- 
mens : — "  At  the  close  of  the  period  of  maturity,"  says  Cabanis,  "  there  ocean 
a  gradual  decomposition  in  the  humours  of  the  body,  to  which  succeed  gont^ 
stone,  rheumatism,  apoplectic  predisposition,  &c.  Sometimes  the  acrimony  of 
the  humours  excites  a  species  of  nervous  reaction  upon  itself,  and  produces 
momentarily  a  renewal  of  youth,  but  soon  the  old  man  becomes  evident,  acting 
and  thinking'  with  difficulty,  caring  only  for  himself,  and  seeking  but  for  that 

repose  which  is  destined  to  close  this  melancholy  condition Again, 

we  may  remark,  that  in  old  age  the  weakness  of  the  brain  and  of  those  opera- 
tions which  emanate  from  it,  impart  to  their  objects  the  same  uncertainty  and 
the  same  characteristics  which  they  presented  during  childhood.  The  extremes 
resemble  each  other." 

To  render  the  above  propositions,  so  necessary  to  the  support  of  materialism, 
at  all  tenable,  we  must  show  that  the  decay  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
the  renewal  of  childhood's  characteristics,  are  not  accidental  events,  resulting 
from  a  variety  of  diseases  such  as  have  been  noticed  at  all  periods  of  life  .  .  . 
but  a  constant  and  unvarying  termination  of  old  age,  and  that  senile  death  is 
always  preceded  by  a  state  of  imbecility,  as  it  certainly  is  by  a  decline  of  the 
vital  force,  and  by  proCTCssive  incapacity  on  the  part  of  every  corporeal  function. 
Without  such  a  condition,  the  materialist  theory  is  absurd.  Facts,  then,  are 
distinctly  opposed  to  such  assertions,  for — 1st,  It  is  not  true  that  the  intellect 
becomes  intallibly  weaker  after  the  vital  force  has  passed  its  culaiinating  point ; 
2nd,  it  usually  happens,  that  the  understanding  acquires  more  strength  auring 
the  first  half  of  that  period  which  we  designate  as  old  age  ;  3rd,  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  period  of  existence,  at  which  the  reasoning  powers  naturally  suffer 
deterioration ;  and  4th,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  behold  senile  death ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  natural  extinction  of  the  vital  force ;  having  as  an  intelligent 
spectator  and  witness,  the  intellectual  principle,  its  congenjtor. 

Let  us  here  remark,,  that  the  opinions  of  Lucre!  ins  and  his  followers,  relative 
to  the  decay  of  this  principle  during  the  decline  of  life,  are  not  derived  from  the 
fathers  of  medicine. 

Hippocrates  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  infirmities  and  diseases  of  the 
aged,  and  enters  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  imperfections  wliich  supervene, 
relative  to  their  sensorial  capabilities,  without,  however,  saying  anything  of 
intellectufld  decay.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  believed  them  to  be  exempt  from 
imbecility,  eccentricity,  or  mental  alienation,  to  all  of  which  the  human  race 
are  liable ;  but  he  rather  looked  upon  such  diseases  as  eventualities  or  accidents, 
and  not  as  the  natural  and  infallible  termination  of  the  human  understanding. 

Without  doubt,  we  may  consider  Galen  as  one  of  those  who  have  laid  the  most 
stress  upon  old  age  and  its  inconveniences.  In  his  numerous  works  on  physiology, 
hygiene,  pathology,  &c.,  he  never  loses  sight  of  it  for  a  moment,  bat  notioes  all  the 
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soccessive  deprivations  which  the  vital  prinoiple  suffers,  the  alterations  in  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  fluids  and  solids,  the  breaches  made  in  various 
organs,  their  diminished  functional  activity,  the  morbid  sensations  resulting 
therefrom,  the  enfeebled  movements,  the  sense  of  debility,  the  absence,  or  what 
18  worse,  the  vitiation  of  the  appetites  and  of  the  instincts,  the  perversion  of 

the  vital  affections  and  tastes nothing  is  wanting  to  thepicture,  if  jou 

only  take  the  trouble  to  study  its  different  items  in  the  Medical  Encyclopedia  of 
its  laborious  author.  But  observe,  that  in  this  description  of  old  age,  Gralen 
(who,  although  a  Deist,  had  a  decided  leaning  to  materialism,  and  to  the  muta- 
bility of  the  mtellect)  does  not  attempt  to  add  to  the  foregoing  characteristics 
an  enfeebled  condition  of  the  latter  principle.  He  indeed  says,  that  the  aged 
'•  have  but  little  capability  to  execute  any  voluntary  act ;"  but  none  deny  tms ; 
the  proverb  which  we  dailv  hear,  "  Could  youth  do  what  age  knew,**  is  out  an 
expression  of  the  fact.  They  have  the  will,  they  have  therefore  intelligence. 
If  the  will  be  not  obeyed,  it  is  not  the  mental  powers  that  are  to  be  found  fault 
with,  but  the  vital  principle,  now  too  debilitated  to  answer  the  solicitation,  or 
to  obey  the  injunction. 

Galen  has  not  failed  to  observe  in  the  aged  a  very  characteristic  trait — namely, 
a  weakening  of  the  memory,  of  so  common  occurrence  as  to  be  almost  consi- 
dered infallible.  But  this  aoes  not  prove  a  weakening  of  the  intellectual  prin- 
oiple. I  have  on  another  occasion,  in  my  lectures  on  the  transmission  of  thought, 
already  shown  that  the  memory  (or  the  preservation  of  ideas  in  their  full 
integrity)  and  the  rememo  ration  or  re-collect  ion  of  these  ideas,  with  their 
manifestation  to  the  powers  of  thought,  are  complex  functions,  executed  in 
ooncert  by  the  two  principles.  The  remembrance  ot  a  fact  is  usually  composed 
of  two  elements,  the  one  concrete,  the  other  abstract.  The  first  of  these  is 
lather  the  offspring  of  the  vital  force  than  of  the  intellectual  principle.  It  is  not 
Borprising,  therefore,  that  the  aged  condition  of  the  former  should  manifest 
itself,  while  the  latter  power  preserves  its  full  integrity.  Uememoration  being 
thus  an  operation  in  which  the  whole  human  dynamism  is  concerned,  a  certain 
degree  of  oblivion  must  always  be  noticed  in  the  memory,  since  age  has  of 
necessity  produced  its  effect  upon  one  of  the  co-associates. 

I  would  therefore  request  you  to  bear  in  mind  those  characteristics  by  which 
we  estimate  the  value  of  the  intellect.  It  is  impossible  to  attribute  to  it  a 
process  of  decay  until  there  be  a  weakening  of  the  judgment,  of  reason,  of  the 
appreciation  of  ordinary  events,  of  the  power  of  abstraction,  or  of  the  faculty  of 
logically  combining  ideas,  which,  whether  abstract  or  concrete,  are  the  offsprings 
of  the  natural  psychical  tendencies  of  the  individual.  As  long  as  these  faculties 
preserve  their  ordinary  condition  there  can  be  no  mental  senescence. 

Among  the  problems  of  Aristotle  we  find  the  following : — "  Why  is  it  that 
in  youth  we  learn  more  quickly,  and  wherefore  is  it  that  as  age  advances 
the  intellect  becomes  more  powerful?  Cur  seniores  amplius menie  valeamus , 
junto  res  citius  disci  mus  T*  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  demand  a  reason  for 
such  assertions ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  philosopher  looked  upon  the  facts 
they  express  as  above  all  doubt,  and  this  it  is  which  would  lead  to  a  belief  that 
the  dogma  relative  to  the  senescence  and  normal  decline  of  the  intellectual 
principle  must  have  arisen  and  have  been  fostered  solely  by  the  sect  of  the 
materialists. 

But  in  order  that  the  principle  of  intelligence  should  participate  in  the  sene- 
scence of  the  vital  force,  it  must  be  shown  that  after  this  latter  has  attained  its 
apogee,  the  intellectual  faculties  at  once  deteriorate,  while  the  productions  of 
tie  mind,  subsequent  to  this  epoch,  become  daily  less  profound, less  perfect,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  retrograde.  It  would  require  that  the  "Femmes  Savantes," 
composed  ten  years  after  the  culminating  point  (40  years)  of  the  author's  vital 
principle,  should  bear  evidence  of  inferiority  of  intellect  to  the  "Etourdi,"  com- 
posed seven  years  before  its  culmination :  that  "  Athalie"  should  be  inferior 
to  "Alexandre/'  that  the  "Spirit  of  the  Laws"  should  evince  less  power  of 
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understanding  than  the  "  Lettres  Persannes."  It  would  require  thst  the  works 
of  Kant  composed  at  40  years  of  age  should  much  surpass  those  which  he  pub- 
Ushed  at  60.  He  himself,  in  reality,  blushed  at  the  remembrance  of  the  formttr, 
while  the  public  have  adopted  only  the  latter.  If  the  later  productions,then, possets 
more  value  than  the  earlier  ones,  it  becomes  impossible  to  say  that  the  authon 
have  aged  intellectually  since  the  commencing  declension  of  their  vital  force. 

Let  us  then  avoid,  by  all  means,  the  doctrine  of  the  senescence  of  the  intelleo- 
tual  principle,  since  the  understanding  is  never  so  fertile,  never  so  vigorous^  as 
after  the  calroination  of  the  vital  force. 

M.  Chateaubriand,  doubtless,  did  not  believe  in  a  senescence  of  the  intelligeoce, 
isochronous  with  that  of  the  vital  force ;  since,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  which  occurred  at  the  critical  age  of  tliis  illustrious  woman, 
he  says,  "  We  cannot  too  much  regret  the  premature  end  of  Madame  de  Stael; 
her  talents  were  on  the  increase,  her  style  became  purer  in  proportion  as  youth 
weighed  less  upon  her,  while  her  ideas  were  gradually  disengaging  themselves 
from  their  corporeal  tenement,  and  partaking  more  and  more  ofimmortality.  (I)" 
(Etudes  Hisioriqu^s,  Preface.) 

The  celebrated  Father  Sirmond,  whom  Naud^  designated  as  "an  inexhaustible 
treasury  of  ecclesiastical  lore"  likewise  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  the  in- 
tellectual principle  acquired  an  increase  of  power  when  the  vital  force  was 
alreadv  on  the  decline.  He  advised  all  sages  to  postpone  committing  their 
thoughts  to  paper  until  the  age  of  50,  and  he  himself  adopted  the  preoept^ 
having  attained  to  52  before  he  determined  to  become  an  author.  And  then,  as 
if  to  prove  that  years  could  not  daunt  his  intellectual  powers,  he  continued  to 
write  for  40  years.  The  vital  force  was  extinguished  within  him  (but  not  by 
disease)  at  the  age  of  93,  and  his  understanding,  which  had  never  failed,  then 
onlv  yielded  to  the  inevitable  decree. — (-Z^  of  Fatker  Sirmond  by  Colomiez.) 

This  integrity  of  the  intellectual  principle  is  not  limited  to  certain  points  of  ths 
human  understanding.  Authors  and  artists  of  every  description  have  often  pre- 
sented examples  of  it.  Our  own  painter,  Vien,  continued  to  exercise  his  art  up 
to  the  period  of  his  death — that  is,  up  to  90  years  of  age.  Solimene  did  the  same 
up  to  84,  at  which  epoch  an  accident  rendered  him  sick  and  infirm.  His  last 
production  was  worthy  of  all  praise.  He  was,  moreover,  a  poet.  *'  It  was  a 
matter  of  wonder,"  says  his  historian,  ''that  at  the  age  of  80  his  memorj 
enabled  him  to  select  the  choicest  specimens  from  the  difTerent  poets,  and  to 
apply  them  in  the  happiest  manner."  At  88  he  became  both  blmd  and  deaf; 
"  and  during  this  period  of  his  existence  he  was  visited  by  his  pupils,  who,  by 
his  expositions  relative  to  the  difficulties  of  their  common  art  aud  the  means  of 
surmounting  them,  profited  as  much  as  by  seeing  him  actually  engaged  in  its 
practice.  He  was  m  the  habit  of  telling  them,  that  being  deprived  of  all  cor- 
poreal vision,  he  could  see  more  clearly  with  the  mind's  eye  than  when  able  to 
represent  on  canvas." — (Abridgment  qf  the  Life  of  Celebrated  Painters,  etc,, 
by  M.  d'Argenville.) 

You  may  possibly  remember  what  M.  Kaoul  Rochette  has  lately  said  relative 
to  the  last  days  of  the  composer  Cherubini,  whose  conversation  at  the  age  ol 
82  was  as  brilliant  as  during  the  meridian  of  his  existence. 

Gossec,  at  the  age  of  78,  composed  a  Te  Deum,  considered  by  connoisseurs 
as  one  of  his  best  productions.  "  Galuppi,  the  master  of  Sacchini,  retained 
up  to  an  advanced  age  (82)  all  the  vivacity  and  gaiety  of  his  youtliful  days, 
both  in  his  disposition  and  in  his  works.  It  is  even  said  that  the  taste,  talent^ 
and  imagination,  of  which  he  gave  evidence  in  ins  last  operas  and  church  com- 
positions, caused  them  to  surpass  all  those  which  he  had  published  during  the 
preceding  period  of  his  existence." 

The  Jesuit  Sirmond  deduced  from  his  own  observations,  and  proved  by  his 
works,  that  the  most  solid  and  durable  productions  of  the  intellect  emanated 
from  their  authors  at  a  period  of  existence  when  the  vital  force  had  passed  at 
least  the  first  quarter  of  its  progressive  declension — t.  e.,  between  40  ana  50  years . 
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^  age.  Tha  greai  Corneille  certainlj  could  not  have  imagined  his  intellectual 
powers  to  be  of  less  calibre  at  70  than  at  30  years  of  age.  "  AlUiough  covered 
with  laurels,"  savs  the  Abb^  Raynal,  "  Corneille  would  not  allow  that  the  hour 
bad  arrived  for  hitn  to  withdraw  from  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  and  in  a  poetic 
uddress  to  the  king,  he  assures  him  that  wnile  fashion  may  have  diverted  the 
p(^ular  taste  into  another  channel,  if  he,  the  monarch,  would  but  reiterate 
those  professions  of  regard  which  Lad  formerly  so  inspired  his  poetic  muse,  he 
himseu  would  be  fully  capable  of  recommencing  and  of  composing  lines  equal 
in  every  respect  to  his  former  ones." 

n.  The  facts  just  narrated,  suffice,  I  think,  to  show  that  the  intellectual  prin- 
eiple  does  not  necessarily  undergo  a  process  of  decay  after  the  cuhniuating 
period  of  the  vital  force.  This  assertion  requires  to  be  reinforced  by  proofs, 
which  I  purpose  to  adduce,  of  the  truth  of  the  following  proposition : — 

That  U  is  not  possible  to  assian  a  particular  period  during  old  age  at  which 
ike  understandina  is  of  necessity  prone  to  decline, 

Nothiiijg,  indeed,  is  more  common  than  to  witness  aged  individuab  preserving 
all  their  intellectual  faculties  up  to  the  close  of  a  most  protracted  existence, 
althouj^h  time  may  have  made  all  the  corporeal  ravages  which  it  is  accustomed 
to  inflict.  This  resistance  of  the  mind  to  the  senescence  of  the  vital  system 
becomes  then  a  problem  in  the  eyes  of  the  physician.  It  would  appear  to  us  a 
prodigy,  did  we  not  always  bear  in  mind  that  "  solidarity'*  which  exists,  not  only 
between  various  organs,  but  likewise  between  the  two  great  principles  of  the 
human  dynamism — a  solidarity  of  which  I  have  often  reminded  you,  and  which 
4»nstitutes  one  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Medical  Physiology. 

Instances  of  the  insenescence  of  the  intellectual  principle  are  so  numerous, 
that  I  have  but  a  difficulty  in  selecting  them.  If,  therefore,  I  confine  mvself  to 
examples  furnished  by  historical  characters,  it  is  but  for  the  dignity  of  public 
instruction.  There  can  scarcely  be  an  individual,  who  is  not  capable  of  citing, 
whether  in  his  own  family,  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  even  in  toe  street  he  in- 
habits, several  examples  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  adduce  those 
hoary  sages  of  remote  antiquity,  who  ceased  not  to  think  and  Mrrite  till  the  liand 
of  dEeath  was  upon  them  ;  such  as  Plato,  Chrysippus,  Cameades,  Varro, 
Isocrates,  Sophocles.  I  might  by  so  doing  expose  myself  to  discussions 
relative  to  the  exact  duration  of  their  lives.  We  find  a  sufficient  number  of 
examples  in  modem  time  of  similar  individuals,  whose  first  and  last  moments 
have  been  accurately  and  legally  chronicled. 

I  might  here  allude  to  several  centenarians,  of  whom  the  journals  have  ever 
and  anon  made  mention,  and  who  were  full  of  life  and  intelligence  when  we  last 
heard  of  them;  for  instance,  M.  dcs  Quersonnieres.  116  years  of  age,  now  re- 
siding in  Paris,  an  accomplished  poet,  remarkable  for  his  powers  of  conversation, 
and  mil  of  vivacity.  Again,  I  might  adduce  M.  Leroy,  of  Kambouillet,  who  at 
the  advanced  a^e  of  100,  composed  a  remarkably  beautiful  and  spirited  poetic 
effusion.  But  i  shall  probably  be  told  that  such  insenescence  is  merelv provisional, 
inasmuch  as  they  still  live  and  enjoy  good  health,  and  that  we  should  await  their 
decease  before  asserting  that  their  intellectual  powers  have  resisted  the  various 
stages  of  decay ;  I  must  therefore  confine  myself  to  those  cases  in  winch  the 
unaerstanding  has  remained  unscathed  up  to  the  period  of  vital  extinction. 
Be  it  so :  I  will  restrict  myself  to  such. 

The  life  of  Pontauclle  is  one  upon  which  I  am  prone  to  lav  much  strt»ss ; 
inasmuch  as  his  character  has  been,  as  it  were,  constantly  before  the  world ; 
while  all  the  details  connected  with  his  life  are  authentic.  In  him  we  may 
follow,  step  by  step,  the  phases  of  increase  and  decrease  which  the  \ital  force 
underwent,  and  at  the  same  time  observe  the  insenescence  and  immutabibty  of 
the  intellectual  principle.  Should  we  fail  to  perceive  any  sensible  augmentation 
of  its  brilliancy,  it  would  be  at  least  impossible  to  discern  any  dimness  in  that 
very  temple  of  light.  You  are  aware  that  he  died  a  centenary.  Hear  what  has 
been  said  of  him  a  short  time  before  and  after  his  decease : — *'  The  intellectual 
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facolties,"  sajs  the  Abb6  TraUet,  "  with  the  exception  of  a  alight  defeet  of 
memorr,  had  preseired  their  iatemtj  in  apite  of  corporeal  debilitj.  His  ibooghta 
were  eleyatea,  hia  expresaiona  muabed,  hia  anawera  quick  and  to  the  potst,  hia 
reaaoning  powera  accurate  and  profound." 

Hie  dualitj  of  the  human  djrnanuam,  the  decay  of  the  one  principle  and  the 
permanence  of  the  other,  are  especiaily  remarkable  in  a  correapondenoe  between 
Fontanelle  and  the  Cardinal  de  rleurj  hia  contemporarj,  who  goyemed  France 
aa  prime  minister  from  the  age  of  70  to  that  of  90.  When  near  80  jeara  old, 
Fontauellc,  feeling  the  need  of  physical  repose,  wrote  to  hia  eminence,  aaking 
permiaaion  to  vacate  hia  post  aa  perpetual  aecretarj  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
(niepnme  minister,  knowing  aomething  of  the  effecta  of  age,  since  he  himaelf  had 
attamed  that  of  8^  refused  hia  rec^ne^  but  in  the  mildest  terms.  Three  yeara 
aftcrwarda,  Fontanelle  reiterated  his  demand.  This  time  the  Cardinal  anaweied 
in  his  own  handwriting,  **  You  are  but  an  indolent,  lazy  fellow,"  says  he,  *'  but 
we  must,  I  suppose,  occasionally  indulge  such  characters."  In  truth,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  seventeen  jrears  of  idleness  and  liberty  in  which  the  suppliant  indulged, 
juatified  the  accuaation  brought  a^ainat  him  by  the  prime  minister ;  while  on 
the  other,  hia  deafness,  impaired  vision,  gpneral  debilitj^,  gouty  disposition.  Sac., 
sufficiently  exonerated  him  for  indulsiog  in  repose  and  independence. 

All  who  now  hear  me  are  aware  of  what  Voltaire  was,  when,  at  the  age  of  84, 
he  came  to  Paria,  to  "  seek  a  triumph  and  to  find  a  tomb"  as  he  himself  aaid. 
The  account  of  that  journey  sufficiently  shows  that  he  was  still,  what  he  had 
been  during  the  last  forty  years. 

Marshal  Kichelien,  who  died  at  the  age  of  93,  could  onljr  be  considered  aged 
in  relation  to  the  vital  force.  Up  to  hia  latest  breath,  his  mind,  so  pre-eminently 
the  reflection  of  the  epoch,  remained  perfect.  His  last  words,  uttered  but  a  few 
minutes  previous  to  his  departure,  were  characteriatic  of  that  gallantry  of  whidi 
he  had  aU  aloug  been  a  model.  His  daughter-in-law,  wishing  to  encourage  him, 
aaid,  "You  are  not  ao  ill  as  vou  would  wish  us  to  believe;  your  countenance  is 
diarming."  "  What !"  saia  he,  with  the  utmost  vivacity, "  has  my  face  been 
converted  into  a  mirror  V*  Was  it  possible  to  sav  with  more  delicacy,  that  the 
charming  countenance  she  beheld  was  but  the  reflexion  of  her  own  ? 

Another  example  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  which  I  caimot  omit  to  mention. 
The  Count  Simeon,  who  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1S42,  was  bom 
in  1749.  His  panegyrist,  M.  Portalia,  when  delivering  his  funeral  oration  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  says  of  him:  "About  fourteen  months  have  now  elapsed  since 
he  expired  without  sufl'erin.i^.  His  death  came  upon  all  but  himself,  as  an  un- 
expected blow,  so  much  had  they  become  habituat<^  to  seeing  him  live  without 
scarcely  appearing  to  grow  old."  Durine  the  above  discourse,  M.  Portalia,  in 
alluding  clironologically  to  the  events  of  the  Count's  life,  says  of  the  year  1838, 
•*  This  year  was  to  him  pregnant  with  remembrance  of  the  past.  In  the  apot  I 
now  occupy,  he  pronounced  the  eulo^  of  an  illustrious  peer,  a  nonogenarian 
like  himself;  and  who,  after  sharing  bis  labours  and  proscription,  had  preceded 
him  to  the  tomb.  If  Homer's  description  touches  us,  where  he  describes  the 
hoary  Nestor  bidding  farewell  to  the  youthful  heroes  destined  to  survive  him, 
18  there  not  something  especially  solemn  in  the  spectacle  of  this  aged  man  pay- 
ing the  last  tribute  of  aflcction  to  the  worthy  companion  of  his  own  career  and 
its  concomitant  perils,  and  uttering  with  a  calm,  sad  voice  over  his  tomb,  those 
BubUme  words  so  soon  to  re-echo  over  his  own  P  At  all  times  solicitous  for  the 
dignity  of  this  chamber,  he  in  the  year  1840  suggested  a  proposition  for  the 
amelioration  of  its  internal  arrangements." 

In  onr  own  epoch  there  is  perhapa  no  man  who  has  furnished  ao  many  proofs 
of  the  insenescence  of  the  intellectual  principle  during  corporeal  old  age,  as 
M.Lantier,  author  of  the  '* Travels  ofAntenor,"  *' Travels  in  &pain^*'  "TntveU 
i«  Switzerland^*  besides  manv  poetical  works;  he  died  at  Marseillea  in 
the  year  1826,  aged  92  years.  At  91  he  ofiered  a  parting  tribute  to  the  rouses, 
in  publisbing  '*Geofirey  Rudel,  or  the  Troubadour;"  a  poem  m  eight  canloa. 
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Hk kistorian  sajs  of  him,  "lie  has  written  and  repeatedly  asserts,  'that  they 
am  but  fools  that  grow  okl/  "  ]u  sayiug  this,  however,  it  must  be  understood 
tkat  he  alludes  merely  to  the  ])rinciple  of  intelligenec ;  sinee  as  regards  the  se- 
nescence of  the  vital  force, he  suffieiently  recognises  and  acknowledges  it  in  a  letter 
written  eighteen  mouths  bclbrc  his  death,  and  of  which  B^/iic  simile  has  been  pub- 
Ikbod.  ilis  trembling  hands,  his  failing  vision,  his  wandering  but  continual 
.bodily  pains,  his  complaints  against  a  condition  which  permitted  him  neither  to 
live  nor  die,  and  his  plavful  determination  and  vow,  at  once  to  quit  this  earthy 
aie  all  the  expressions  of  conscious  decrepitude.  In  reading  this  epistle,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  bo  as  much  struck  with  the  endurance  of  the  one  principle  of 
the  dynamism  as  with  the  decay  of  the  other.* 

As  regards  the  exception  made  by  M.  Lanticr  relative  to  those  whom  ho 
designates  "  fools,"  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  it.  It  appears  to  be  as 
arbitrary  a  decision  as  that  of  Spinosa  against  philosophers  on  tlie  one  hand, 
.and  the  vulgar-minded  on  the  other.  To  the  former  he  granted  immortality, 
to  the  latter  anniliilation  both  of  body  and  soul.  I  may  be  permitted  to  enter- 
tain doubts  relative  to  such  oif-hancf  expressions,  inasmuch  as  the  truly  intel- 
leetual  are  unfortunately  somewhat  prone  to  designate  as  fools  all  who  do  not 
think  aloDg  with  them. 

For  my  part,  I  have  not  perceived  this  change  for  the  worse  after  the  lapse 
.of  time,  in  those  whoso  intellectual  powers  were  below  the  average.  Their 
mind  was  the  same,  aud  they  had  merely  lost  those  corporeal  attractions  which 
had  served  to  veil  its  imperfections  in  youth.  I  hear,  for  instance,  that  such 
and  such  a  female,  Gt)  years  of  aj^,  dotes.  On  visiting  her,  I  find  her  conrer- 
aation  the  same  as  it  was  40  years  ago,  when  she  was  considered  beautiful, 
Yivacious,  worthy  of  all  admiratiou.  In  youth,  she  had  borrowed  with  com- 
pound interest  from  her  lovely  countenance  wherewith  to  counteract  the  defi- 
xiences  of  the  mind,  and  now  tliat  the  pledge  has  lost  so  much  of  its  value, 

*  It  were  impossible  at  the  present  moment,  and  while  engaged  iu  considering  the 
inaenesceDcc  of  the  iiitelleetual  principle,  to  pass  over  a  most  prominent  example,  occnr- 
ring  in  one  whose  fame  had  rendered  him  the  cynosure  of  his  native  land,  and  whose 
every  action  was  looked  upon  with  interest  by  a  grateful  country.  Within  the  last 
month  England's  greatest  military  hero  has  {laid  the  debt  of  nature  at  the  advanced  age  of 
88.  la  the  i)er9on  of  the  illiistrious  dead,  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  we  have  indeed 
strong  evidence  of  the  duality  of  the  human  dynamism,  and  of  the  relative  value  of  its  com- 
ponent p.ir(3  during  the  latter  years  of  man's  eiistcncr.  In  him  the  decay  of  the  vital 
principle,  spite  of  his  general  good  health,  his  abstemious  habits,  his  Spartan-like  sim- 
plicity  of  life,  and  his  rigid  attention  to  tlie  welfare  of  the  body,  had  become  during  tho 
last  few  years  but  too  evident.  Whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  at  the  review,  the 
chamber  of  state,  or  the  brilliant  assembly,  it  was  plain  to  all  who  beheld  him,  that  the 
eooqueror  of  Europe's  scourge — he  who  had  sto'jd  on  the  eventful  field  of  Waterloo  in 
tlifi  full  bloom  of  muuly  vigour  and  perfection — the  restorer  of  a  dynasty,  the  herald  of 
a  long-continued  peace  to  the  tramplcd-down,  blood-stained  natitms  of  Europe — was 
now  an  aged,  infirm,  grey-headed  man,  whose  trembling  hands  could  scarce  support  that 
sword  of  state,  which  the  veriest  stripliug  might  have  wielded  with  comparative  case. 
But  if  such  were  the  condition  of  the  vital  force  during  the  closing  scenes  of  the  great 
dnkc*8  hfe,  what  shall  wc  say  of  the  intellectual  principle?  Did  this  afford  similar  proof  of 
rapidly-approaching  annihilation  ?  Did  its  aged  possessor  in  aught  realize  the  nsertions 
of  Cabanis?  Did  he  aspire  only  to  a  termination  of  his  career?  Did  he  thiuk  or  act 
with  diflicultv  ?  Was  he  re<:;ardle8s  of  all  but  of  himself  ?  The  records  of  the  last  ten 
years — nay,  his  s])eeches  and  actions  dun  tig  the  past  twelve  months — abundantly  refnte 
such  suppositions.  That  his  mental  activity  was  still  a  prominent  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter is  evinced  by  the  interest  which  he  took  in  objects  of  so  dissimilar  a  character,  as 
a  nniversity  commission  on  the  one  hand,  and  iu  the  n^ulations  for  the  mihtia  and 
tnmsport  of  soldiers  by  railway  ou  the  other — matters  which  would  appear  to  have 
engTMsed  his  attention  up  to  the  very  portals  of  the  tomb.  That  his  powers  of  judgment 
and  foresight  were  unimpaired,  is  evident  from  his  last  speech  on  the  Militia  Bill, 
His  Graee^  it  is  taU»  apoke  with  difficnlty,  and  the  long  paoies  between  hi^  aenteooes, 
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the  creditors  have  thought  better  of  it,  and  will  no  longer  believe  in  the  solvent 
condition  of  that  intellect  upon  which  they  had  calculated,  and  which  never- 
theless has  lost  but  the  value  of  the  security. 

III.  Too  much  is  said  respecting  senile  imbecility,  to  neglect  a  further 
examination  of  the  subject. 

If  we  carefully  stuc(y  the  facts  which  have  been  made  to  serve  as  texts  for 
this  fiction,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  in  reality,  cases  of  accidental  idiotism,  to 
which  we  all  are  liable  at  any  period  of  our  existence.  A  progressive  idiotism 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  bear  out  this  doctrine  has  never  been  witnessed.  Wert 
an  observer  worthy  of  confidence  to  tell  me  of  a  man  who  had  lapsed  into  this 
vegetative  condition,  in  as  gradual  and  continuous  a  manner  as  oocurp  in  the 
case  of  the  vital  force,  I  would  accept  the  fact,  but  I  could  not  admit  of  its 
explanation,  as  being  founded  upon  a  normal  progressive  extinction  of  the 
intellectual  principle.  I  should  consider  it  rather  as  an  accidental  disease^ 
inasmuch  as  the  senescence  of  this  said  principle  ought  to  be  as  common  as 
const-ant,  and  as  infallible  as  that  of  the  vital  force. 

I  know  not  from  whence  Kicherand  has  drawn  his  ideas  relative  to  the 
sopcrose  condition  of  the  a^d.  There  is  a  poetical  proverb  which  asserts  the 
contrary,  and  tells  us  that  the  tendency  to  sleep  is  as  much  a  morbid  symptom 
in  their  case  as  is  wakefulness  in  youtL  Kicherand  would  have  us  believe 
that  this  condition  is  the  result  of  an  obliteration  of  the  ideas.  The  morbid 
sleep  of  the  famous  Moivre  does  not,  however,  support  such  a  theory.  "  To- 
wards the  close  of  liis  career^  he  lost  his  hearing  and  his  eve-sight,  and  the 
necessitTj^  for  sleep  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  reauirea  at  least  twenty 
hours  of  it.**  It  is  not,  however,  said  that  during  his  four  waking  hours  he 
had  lost  ought  of  his  mathematical  genius,  or  of  that  excellent  memory  whicli 
allowed  him  to  repeat  **  entire  scenes  from  the  '  Misanthrope/  with  all  the 
emphasis  and  intonation  with  which  he  remembered  to  have  heard  them  deli- 
vered sixty  years  before,  at  Paris,  by  Moli^rc's  own  company." 

and  sometimes  between  the  very  words,  betrayed  the  effort  it  required  to  proceed.  But 
while  thos  struggling  against  the  resnlts  of  vital  incapacity,  his  remarks,  it  is  added, 
were,  as  ever,  M\y  to  the  point;  and  none  would  appear  to  have  taken  so  rational,  so 
libera],  or  so  unimpassioned  a  view  of  the  militia  qncstion,  in  its  ultimate  bearings  upon 
national  defence,  as  the  veteran  but  decrepit  soldier,  who  once  more  mised  his  Toiee 
in  behalf  of  his  coantr)''s  welfare.  On  this,  as  on  all  previous  occasions,  his  opinioag 
were  received  with  a  respect  and  consideration  which  in  itaelf  constituted  a  tadt 
aduiowledgnment,  a  silent  homage  to  the  inteUectual  prinoipk  manfully  strugglmg  atnid 
t^  crumbling  ruins  of  ita  earthly  tenement.  Such  homage,  however,  was  not  confined 
to  the  august  assembly  upon  whose  ears  hid  final  accents  fell ;  it  was  mtivcf  sal  i  it  w«a 
even  innate  in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen,  lias  a  foreign  iavason  been  uppermost  in 
their  miuds,  the  fact  that  the  great  duke  was  still  alive  to  direct  his  ancient  polailinSp 
and  head  his  country's  small  but  gallant  host,  too  often  sulftced  to  quell  a  salutary  fear; 
and  could  we  suppose  such  a  calamity  to  have  been  really  imminent,  to  whom  would 
England's  sons  have  looked  with  £uch  anxietv,  with  such  hojicful  anticipations  of  siiccess, 
or  such  visions  of  domestic  security,  as  to  the  venerable,  grey-headed  warrior,  whom  all 
acknowledged  to  be,  as  of  old,  the  trusty  guardian  of  his  country's  honour,  the  chiefest 
warrant  for  a  contiunance  of  her  invidate  condition.  But,  again,  when  the  demon  spiril 
of  intestine  insubordination  had  given  evidence  of  a  mighty  but  slambcring  emption;  to 
whom  did  the  partiznns  of  loyalty  and  order  k)ok,  but  to  tho  aged  hero,  who  with  all  the 
alacrity  and  freshness  of  youth  hod  at  once  taken  upon  himself  the  prDteetonbip  of  the 
world's  metropolis,  and  whose  arrangementa  upon  that  memorable  oaaaion  were,  far 
effidcucy  and  completeness,  worthy  of  the  same  master  mind  that  had  once  planned  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  It  was  enough,  on  the  10th  of  April,  18<i8,  to  know  that  the 
duke  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  was  again  at  tho  head  of  his  troops,  for  e|ieh 
citizen  to  feel  that  all  was  done,  and  would  be  done,  that  could  be  done ;  and  in  this 
additional  acknowledgment  of  the  veteran  warrior's  intellectual  and  moral  superiority, 
we  may  again  recognise  an  indirect  tribute  to  that  mental  insencscencc  of  which  onr 
anther  was  so  ardent  a  supporter,  and  of  which  he  himself,  while  d^vering  the  above 
lectures  at  the  advanced  age  of  82«  afforded  so  gtriking  an  example.  S.  T.  S. 
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lu  truth,  can  we  confound  accidental  disease  with  the  natural  tendencies  of 
the  intellectual  principle  ?  No ;  setting  aside  mental  affections,  the  theory  of 
which  lias  no  relation  to  decay,  the  a^d,  as  aged,  arc  not  imbecile.  A  man 
may  become  as  blind  and  deaf  as  Moivre ;  his  hand  may  tremble  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prevent  him  tracing  a  line  or  even  a  character ;  his  organs  of 
speech  may  refuse  to  give  utterance  to  a  single  word ;  his  memory  may  fail  to 
zecal  the  sounds  which  were  wont  to  express  his  thoughts,  as  may  be  noticed 
in  healthy-minded  persons  suffering  from  verbal  amnesia ;  but  with  all  this,  he 
will  not  resemble  the  idiot,  since  he  may  still  possess  the  whole  system  of 
ideas  resulting  from  and  acquired  bv  a  long  existence,  and  may  combme  them 
intentionally,  as  before  he  had  lost  tne  power  of  verbal  expression. 

In  opposition  to  misconstrued  facts,  I  shall  adduce  the  following : 

In  the  solemn  audience  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  of  the  present  year, 
M.  Dupin,  procurator-general,  pronounced  the  eulogy  of  M.  Etienne  Pasquier, 
author  of  "Researches  on  Trance."  This  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  after  having  for  a  long  period  discharged  the  duties  of  king's  counsel, 
petirea  from  his  post  at  the  age  of  7'i,  in  order  to  give  up  his  time  and  energies 
to  the  pursuit  oi  literature ;  and  to  these  his  favourite  studies  he  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  existence  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  31st  of  Au^st,  1615,  at  the  age  of  86.  It  has  been  remarked  as  a  singular 
fact,  that  he  closed  his  own  eyes  previous  to  the  fatal  moment.  Again,  his- 
tory has  handed  down  to  us  an  anecdote  relative  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,, 
where  the  mighty  conqueror,  falling  under  the  blows  of  his  murderers,  calmly 
arranges  his  toga,  in  order  that  his  full  might  be  decent.  The  fact  is  worthy 
of  remembrance  in  a  moral  point  of  view ;  such  presence  of  mind,  and  sucu 
resolution  under  such  circumstances,  are  of  rare  occurrence  even  in  a  man  56 
years  of  age.  But  the  previous  observation,  made  in  connexion  with  the 
natural  extinction  of  an  individual  of  86,  b  truly  a  precious  anthropio  pheno- 
menon ;  do  we  not  sec  in  it  a  hidden  principle,  preserving  all  its  consciousness, 
witnessing  the  destruction  of  the  vital  system  it  had  hitherto  inhabited,  and 
even  performing  the  funeral  rites  of  its  own  host  ? 

Facts  analogous  to  the  above  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  my  sole  diffi 
colty  is  to  keep  within  proper  limits.  I  cannot,  however,  omit  to  mention  the 
following  example,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  expression  of  the  dying  man 
himself.  The  mdividual  in  question  is  Pierre  Louis  Anquetil,  no  less  remark- 
able for  his  own  intrinsic  merits,  than  for  the  additional  proof  which  he  affords 
of  tlie  truth  of  my  argument.  I  shall  quote  a  short  passage  from  his  bio- 
graphy : — "  Anquetil  had  attained  his  84th  year ;  his  robust  constitution  and 
moderate  habits  having  preserved  him  from  the  ordinary  infirmities  attendant 
npon  old  age.  While  still  meditating  great  achievements,  he  was  attacked  by 
erysipelas  of  such  severity,  that  his  physician  at  once  perceived  his  end  to  bo 
nigh  at  hand,  and  informed  him  thereof.  Anquetil  heard  his  doom  with  the 
resignation  and  tranquillity  of  a  philosopher,  and  said  to  those  who  came  to 
take  their  last  farewell,  "  My  friends,  you  behold  a  man  dying,  full  oflifer 

The  prognosb  of  his  medical  attendant  was  but  too  soon  reabzed;  the  disease 
g^ed  j;round;  and  on  the  6th  of  September,  1806,  the  author  of  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  League,"  and  of  "  The  History  of  France,"  breathed  his  last,  preserving 
the  full  power  of  his  intellectual  faculties  up  to  the  very  portals  of  the  tomb. 

In  the  above  phrase, — " a  man  dying,  full  of  life**  many  may  see  only  an 
ingenious  amalgamation  of  words.  But  to  us  it  should  seem  the  accurate  and 
forcible  expression  of  a  truth,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  contest.  It  is 
indeed  an  evidence  of  the  duplicity  of  the  dynamism  in  one  and  the  same  indi- 
Yidnal;  a  proof  of  the  union  of  two  active  causes  simultaneously  created, 
hitherto  inseparable,  and  the  survivor  of  which,  is  the  biographer  of  the  other. 

The  imaginary  return  of  the  aged  to  the  condition  of  the  infant,  has  so  manj 
charms  for  a  certain  sect,  tliat  its  more  zealous  members  have  represented  it 
under  a  variety  of  aspects.    You  may  possibly  have  noticed  the  following  pas- 
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sage  from  Cabaiiis  : — "  In  old  persons,  the  feebleness  of  the  brain,  and  of  those 
Junctions  which  originate  ihereiny  gives  to  their  determinations  the  same 
mobility,  the  same  characteristic  uncertainty,  which  tJicy  possessed  during 
childhood.     Extremes  resemble  one  anotlier" 

Now,  this  alleged  resemblance  is  but  another  popular  delusion.  In  enouncing 
it,  the  author  has  not  hesitated  to  advance  a  theory,  which  of  itself  thoroughlj 
overturns  materialism.  The  fundamental  principle  of  or^nicism  is,  that  the 
vital  force  is  the  result  of  organization.  But  if  the  vital  torcc  of  the  aged  and 
that  of  the  infant  be  identical,  their  respective  brains  should  be  so  lucewise. 
It  happens,  however,  that  (as  anatomy  teaches  us)  the  brain  of  the  latter  is 
remarkable  for  its  softness,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  the  former  is  of 
excessive  consistence.  AVe  must,  therefore,  allow  that  vital  force  so  alike,  can- 
not be  the  necessary  physical  result  of  organs  in  themselves  so  dissimilar. 

Not  content  with  propagating  this  doctrine  relative  to  the  second  childhood 
of  the  a^cd,  by  haray  assertions,  exaggcmtions,  theories,  &c.,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  represent  the  same  through  the  medium  of  the  ocsthetic  arts.  I 
liave  already  alluded  to  that  satire  upou  human  existence  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Shakespeare.  The  idea  there  embodied  has  been  reproduced 
by  the  art  of  the  painter.  The  "  Magasin  Uuiverscl"  has  lately  published  one 
of  these  attempts,  and  with  such  success,  that  I  now  never  meet  an  artist  who 
is  either  ignorant  of  it,  or  who  does  not  praise  it  in  the  highest  terms.  This 
obliges  me  to  examine,  along  with  you,  both  the  idea  itself,  and  the  manner  in 
which  art  has  expressed  it. 

And  first,  let  us  glance  at  the  description  of  human  life,  as  given  by  Shake- 
speare, and  at  the  manner  in  which  a  modem  sculptor  has  represented  it, 
tlirough  the  instrumentality  of  his  art.  A  short  proloq^e  which  precedes  the 
translation  iu  Question,  will  suffice  to  show  the  zeal  with  wliich  a  so-called  phi- 
losophic sect  labours  to  disseminate  this  second  childhood  of  tlic  aged,  and  with 
it^  doubtless,  the  doctrine  of  complete  annihilation. 

"  The  Seven  Ages  —A  Basso-relievo  after  Shakespeare. 

"  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  tlie  poetic  descriptions  of  Shakespeare  may 
be  cited  the  piquant  and  philosophic  tirade  of  Jacques,  relative  to  the  different 
periods  of  man's  existence,  in  the  play  of  *  As  You  Like  It.'  This  passage  has 
suggested  a  beautifid  specimen  of  modem  sculpture,  greatly  admired  in  one  of 
the  expositions  held  at  Somerset  Ilouse,  London.  We  shall  lii-st  give  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Shakcsperian  description,  and  then  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  idea  of  the  poet  and  the  representation  of  the  same  in  sculpture,  as  ema- 
nating from  the  studio  of  M.  Behnes. 

'*  All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  iu  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  aets  being  seven  ages.     At  first  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nnrse's  arms ; 
And  then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  hkc  suail, 
Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then  the  lover. 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress's  eyebrow.     Then  th3  soldier. 
Fall  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard ; 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quoiTel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then  the  justice. 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  liucd ; 
With  eyea  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut ; 
Full  of  wise  tawi  and  modem  iustaoees ; 
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And  80  he  plays  his  port.    The  sixth  age  shifts 
IdIo  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon ; 
HVith  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.    Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  histcry. 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion. 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything." 
*  •  •  •  • 

I  know  not  whether  the  above  description  of  human  existence,  when  placed 
in  the  frame  from  which  it  has  been  withdrawn,  be  capable  of  producing  a 
zemariLable  effect  or  not.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  nought  but  what  ma¥ 
acquire  some  merit  from  the  objects  amid  which  it  may  happen  to  be  locatca. 
But,  in  my  eyes,  this  isolated  extract  is  but  an  insipid,  fngid  caricature,  without 
pointy  without  instruction.  Nor  indeed  am  I  exactly  aware  as  to  what  may 
nave  been  the  design  of  Shakespeare  in  stringing  together  such  a  succession  of 
incoherent  details.  It  may  have  been  intended  as  a  history  of  the  different 
ages  of  a  particular  individual,  but  it  certainly  is  not  a  faitmul  delineation  of 
Man  during  the  successive  stages  of  his  terrestrial  existence. 

With  regard  to  the  sculptor  himself,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  not  merely 
considered  the  matter  in  an  aesthetic  light ;  he  has  endeavoured  to  moralize  as 
well  as  to  philosophize.  A  glance  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  fact,  and  one  of 
his  admirers  endeavours  thus  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  profound  idea  which 
appears  to  have  animated  the  artist : 

"  The  form  of  the  basso-relievo  is  circular,  persons  of  all  ages  being  gronpMsd 
around.  M.  Behnes  (says  he)  has  chosen  the  circular  form,  in  order  to  unite 
the  extremes,  or,  in  other  words,  to  place  in  close  proximity  the  child  just 
bom  and  the  aged  man  now  scarcely  conscious  of  his  own  existence.  The  two 
meet  at  the  toot  of  a  tomb— a  truly  philosophic  idea;  upon  this  tomb  it 
inscribed  the  Latin  quotation,  'Mars  janua  vit<B,* — Death  is  the  portal 
«Clife." 

In  truth,  on  one  side  of  the  monument  may  be  seen  a  fcetus  enveloped  in  its 
membranes,  after  it  come  five  babes,  eadi  somewhat  older  than  the  other ; 
beyond  is  a  voung  man  pondering  over  a  half-closed  volume,  while  his  wife  and 
child  stand  Dehind. 

Farther  on  we  perceive  a  warrior  braving  every  danger,  in  order  to  plant 
a  standard.    Fame  is  rewarding  liim  with  a  laurel  crown. 

To  the  right,  the  descending  series  of  figures  is  composed,  first,  of  a  group 
of  three  persons,  a  judge  on  his  bench,  an  allegorical  representation  of  justice, 
and  a  fettered  criminal;  to  this  succeeds  an  aged  individual,  attentively 
examining  a  page  on  which  some  figure  is  represented,  and  lastly,  a  decrepit 
eld  man,  sitting  down  almost  as  closely  enveloped  in  drapery,  as  the  foetus  in 
its  membranes.  You  see  that  here  the  second  hiJf  of  exmence  is  made  to 
decrease  alike  physically  and  intellectually:  it  is,  therefore,  a  tribute  to 
Lucretius. 

But  I  would  ask,  has  the  artist  attained  his  object  ?  has  he  sneoeeded  in 
clearly  demonstrating  the  repuerescetme  of  the  aged — his  intellectual  resemblance 
to  the  newborn  infant  ?  Has  he  given  me  to  understand  bow  that  death  really 
becomes  the  gate  of  life  ?  Has  art  been  able  to  fascinate  me  so  feu:  as  to 
render  similar,  two  things  which  I  well  know  to  be  dissimilar  ?  No,  far  frmn 
it;  art  has  just  contraSicted,  that  which  the  artist  woold  wish  to  convince 
me  of. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  persuaded,  in  spite  of  the  attisf  s  project,  and  that  is, 
the  dignitv  of  the  latter  half  of  numan  existence,  which  is  invariably 
inteUectuaJ^aad  not  subject  to  dedension,  as  cofflpaied  with  the  iint  hal£  The 
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naked  figures  on  tbc  left,  all  in  the^  ascendiug  scale,  merely  show  motion,  brate 
fOTce,  generative  power.  Those  in  the  descending  scale,  all  decently  4^U4 
evince  only  intellectnal,  moral,  or  scientific  tendencies.  Say  what  yoa  wiU» 
the  first  half  represents  the  preponderance  of  the  vital  force  and  ita  aggregaW^ 
material,  witli  bnt  little  evidence  of  mature  wisdom.  The  second  half  represents 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  understanding,  and  induces  mc  to  suspect  the  progres- 
sive decline  of  the  vital  principle,  since  the  artist  veils  with  drapery,  the. 
ravages  which  this  power  undergoes,  in  that  body  once  so  vigorous  and 
flourishing.  . 

The  artist  and  his  admirers  think  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  sixth  o^  of 
Shakespeare,  by  representing  the  man  as  occupied  with  matters  of  tnfling 
importance.  The  commentator  says  that  he  is  working  out  his  horoscope. 
But  be  the  subject  what  it  may,  thought  is  engaged,  ana  a  thought  possesses* 
in  the  psychological  hierarchy,  a  higher  rank  than  an  action  witliout  thoudbt. 
for  its  ongin.  The  studies  of  this  period  of  life  have  always  as  their  object  the 
elicitation  of  truth.    Be  that  object  real  or  chimerical,  be  the  method  employed 

logical  or  not,  be  the  ultimatum  sought  for,  present  or  future  happiness 

the  intention  is  at  least  always  elevated  ana  noble,  nor  can  I  ever  believe  thit 
such  occupation  is  inferior  to  that  of  a  young  man  indulging^  (it  may  be)  ia 
immoral  reveries.    As  yet,  therefore,  I  see  no  tendency  to  annihilation. 

But  the  artist  may  imagine  that  I  cannot  fail  being  conyinced  of  such  a 
catastrophe,  when  he  points  out  to  mc  the  inaction  of  utter  decrepitude ;  he 
may  suppose  that  bv  approximating  the  representation  of  the  seventh  age  to 
that  of  tne  child  still  enveloped  in  its  membranes,  I  may  be  led  to  believe  that 
two  individuals,  in  spite  of  their  corporeal  dilTorenccs,  can  yet  be  identical  as 
regards  their  intellect.  But  there  is  iu  reality  nothing  that  authorizes  me  to 
credit  such  a  resemblance.  Imbued  with  the  tenets  of  Lucretius,  the  artist 
presumes  that  a  decrepit  and  aged  man  is  of  necessity  fatuous,  yet  even,  the 
great  mass  of  mankina  know  well  enough  that  such  is  oy  no  means  the  ease. 
The  sculptor  should  by  rights  have  previously  informed  mo  of  the  imbecile 
condition  of  the  man  he  represents,  otuerwisc  what  reason  have  I  for  supi)08a^ 
that  tlie  one  in  question,  no  more  possesses  the  power  of  thought  and  reuoction 
than  does  the  fa*tus?  Why  should  I  imagine  that  he  is  but  a  hvin^  automatoa, 
when  so  many  in  the  same  condition  have  been  pregnant  with  onginal  ideas, 
with  logic,  reason,  and  moral  sentiment  ?  He  is  silent,  he  makes  no  sign.  It 
may  be  so,  but  he  may  think  not  the  less.  What  is  to  prevent  me  from  believing 
that  it  is  Theophrastus,  finishing  Ins  "  Cliai-actcrs  "  at  the  age  of  U9,  or  medi- 
tating his  last  adieus  to  Lastenia,  from  whom  he  is  still  anticipatiug  a  visit. 
(  Voyage  d* Anterior,  chapter  xi.) 

Why  may  I  not  belieye  the  figure  to  represent  the  illustrious  St.  Jerome, 
full  of  learning,  genius,  and  faith,  preparing  himself,  at  the  age  of  SS,  to  receive 
the  last  supper? 

Why  may  I  not  believe  it  to  represent  lluyscli,  meditating,  at  the  age  oif  93, 
over  the  formation  of  a  new  anatomical  collection,  similar  to  tliat  wliich  he  had 

just  disposed  of  to  a  foreimi  potentate  ? Why  may  I  not  believe  it  to 

represent  MorgaCTi,  agea  89  years,  pondering  over  the  information  ho  had 
received  relative  to  the  sensation  produced  in  the  medical  world,  bv  his  great 
work  "  On  the  Scat  and  Causes  of  Disease,"  a  work  which  he  had  pubbshed 
but  a  few  years  previous  ? 

Why  may  I  not  believe  it  to  represent  the  Duke  of  Nivernois,  who,  at  the  upe 
of  82,  perceiving  death  rapidly  a[)proaching,  wrote  a  poetic  epistle  to  the 
physician,  dissuaoing  him  from  seeking  a  consultation  upon  his  case  ':* 

Again,  why  may  I  not  believe  it  to  represent  the  academician  Teissier,, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  97,  and  over  whose  grave  M.  Herat  thus  spoke: 
**  Teissier  has  run  a  long  career,  appreciated  and  beloved  by  all  who  Jmew 
him.  The  gentleness  of  his  manners,  the  suavity  and  amiability  of  his  dis|>o- 
sition,  fully  justified  the  attachment  of  which  he  was  a  general  ol:|jcct ;  iu  him 
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M  age  presented  nought  but  what  was  pleasiiig,  while  the  eharms  of  his  cou- 
ftrsation  and  of  his  past  recollectioos  iu)peare(rto  increase  with  his  jears/' 

Is  it  sufficient,  then,  to  be  aged  and  accrepit  to  be  forthwith  lookcvd  upon  as 
frtnous  ?•  Not  more  than  being  idiotic  would  suffice  to  be  considered  aged. 

What  Talne,  then,  must  we  attribute  to  this  philosophic  sculptural  reure* 
Benti^on,  which  strives  to  place  upon  an  identical  footing  the  new-bom  infant 
and  the  hoary  head  of  ager    Will  common  sense  permit  of  our  assimilating 

the  two  ? Have  the  moral  sentiments  produced  within  us  by  such 

bein^  aught  of  resemblance  ? 

"Morsjanua  vita;"  such  is  the  inscription  graven  upon  the  tomb,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  first  and  seventh  ages  are  represented  as  meeting  ....  I 
could  pardon  the  quotation,  if  man  were  in  a  condition  identical  with  that  of 
the  stUc-wonUi  and  that  the  day  of  his  death  were  that  of  the  birth  of  his 
descendants.  But  no,  man  creates  his  like  only  while  in  the  full  emoyment  of 
his  vital  powers,  and  sliortly  before  the  divergence  which  takes  place  in  the 
respective  progression  of  the  two  principles. 

In  what  scientific  acceptation,  iiowever,  might  we  say  that  "  Death  is  the 
gateoflifif*  I  know  of  but  two — ^the  one  which  tcUs  us  that  the  same 
chemical  elements  may  serve  to  form  a  variety  of  successive  material  aggre- 
gates ;  the  other,  which  shows  us  how  the  decomposition  of  a  corpse  gives  rise 
to  a  midtiplicity  of  worms.  But  these  truths  are  so  common  ana  so  ordinary, 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  tynification  in  a  philosopliic  or  poetic  point  of  view. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  and  the  deduciions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
them,  you  will  I  think  be  convinced  that  the  intellectual  existence  of  man  is 
endowed  nominally  with  an  indefinite  inseuescencc,  and  that  tlie  principle 
of  intelligence  may  even  be  witness  of  the  extinction  of  the  vital  force,  its  con- 
genitOT ;  while,  should  it  happen  that  a  species  of  somnolence,  of  short  duration, 
prevents  the  understanding  from  beholding  the  last  moments  of  life,  there 
would  still  be  much  difficulty  in  explaining  tne  same,  were  causes  of  a  physical 
natnre  alone  sought  for  in  elucidation  of  the  fact. 

The  integrity  of  the  intellectual  principle  amid  the  ruins  of  its  old  abode,  is 
that  which  attacks,  most  directly,  the  doctrine  of  the  Materialists.  Cabanis 
endeaTonrs  to  ward  it  off  by  hardjr  amphibological  assertions,  thrown  out  at 
random,  and  utterly  wanting  in  doctrinal  value.  Now,  according  to  Cabanis,  "  the 
aaed  man  thinks  tut  qf  himself"  Looking  upon  egotism  in  a  particular  point 
of  view,  La  Rochefoncault  will  tell  us  whether  such  a  tendency  be  exclusively 
that  of  the  a^ed  man.  But  considering  it  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  you 
merely  calumniate  him,  inasmuch  as  he  is  frequently  occupied  in  thinking  of 
those  about  him ;  his  children  and  ])upils  may  serve  to  bear  witness  of  this.  If, 
for  instance,  Monthyon  were  over-careful*^  of  himself  during  the  prime  of 
zoonomio  life,  his  will  would  absolve  him  of  his  old  failing,  affording  as  it  does 
ample  evidence  of  love  for  hb  fellow-creatures.  *'  The  aged  think  ioith  diffL- 
eutty"  It  happens,  however,  that  the  world  at  large  tacitly  allows  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  aged  to  be  the  most  substantial,  the  most  fruitful,  and 
most  worthy  of  remembrance  and  respect.  In  the  programme  of  the  fete  dedicated 
to  the  Supreme  Bein^  and  instituted  by  the  Convention,  may  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing : — "  In  the  imdst  of  the  people,  appear  their  representatives ;  they  arc 
sorroonded  by  infancy  adorned  with  violets ;  by  youth  with  myrtle ;  by  virility 
with  oak ;  and  by  age  with  olive  and  vine  leaves."  It  is  unnecessary  even  to 
hint  at  the  conventional  value  of  these  different  emblems.  Again,  M.  Jubinal, 
wishing  to  compare  the  Rhone  and  the  Escaut  in  relation  to  the  utility  of  each, 
compares  the  tormer,  impetuous,  angry,  and  rapid,  overturning  everything  in 
its  course,  doing  as  much  harm  as  good,  to  an  impetuous,  heiidstron^  youth ; 
and  the  latter,  tranquil,  slow,  and  majestic,  a  source  of  industry  and  ri^es,  to  a 
hoary  sage. 

Is  not  such  testimony  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  assertion  of  Cabanis : 
V  The  aged  man  requires  repose"?    Physical  repose,  truly ;  this  to  him  is  in- 
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dispensable,  in  order  to  retard  the  destruction  of  his  corporeal  sptena^  the- 
crumbling  away  of  which  he  is  but  too  sensible  of.  Doubtless  it  is  he  alom 
who  can  regard  eternal  repose,  viewed  in  this  lights  as  a  soverei^  good.  But 
does  he  alike  desire  intellectual  repose  ?  no,  certainly ;  it  does  violence  to  hk 
feelings,  it  is  his  mortal  enemy.  For  him  no  pleasures  now  remaii^  save  thooB 
dmv^  from  new  combinations  of  ideas,  and  from  mental  communion  with  his 
own  thoughts,  past  and  present.    Can  such  enjoyment  be  designated  repose  P 

Do  wo  perceive  any  desire  for  repose  in  the  following  extracts  from  M. 
Clavering  ? — "  Walter  Scott  conversect  with  facility,  fluency,  and  vivacity.  The 
traveller,  Simoud,  and  the  metaphysician,  Bonstcttin,  might  well  have  eaUsred 
the  lists  with  him  on  this  point.  W  ell  do  I  remember  the  eccentric  Bonstettin  ai 
the  age  of  87 ;  lively,  sparkling,  sprightly,  coquetting  with  young  girls,  and  in* 
variablv  confming  his  attentions  to  the  prettiest.  A  pardonable  weakness^  after 
all,  ana  amply  compensated  for  by  his  good  humour,  his  wit,  and  his  cenend 
information.  At  70  years  of  age  he  learnt  the  Danish,  Icelandic,  andCeltio 
languages.    Did  this  mdicate  a  desire  for  repose  ? 

it  is  well  known  that  the  celebrated  Athenian  lawgiver,  Solon,  when  at  the 

Soint  of  death,  and  hearing  his  friends  conversing  together  in  an  under  toae, 
emanded  their  reason  for  so  doing.  Expressing  Uieir  surprise  at  such  a 
question,  under  such  circumstances,  he  replied,  "  I  merelv  wished  to  know  the 
subject  of  your  discussioii  before  I  die."  ( Vol,  Max.,  lib.  viiL  21.)  Do  not^ 
however,  imagine  that  such  a  trait  pertains  but  to  a  single  individual,  it  is  the 
expression  of  a  characteristic,  common  to  all  men  whose  minds  are  stored  with  a 
certain  amount  of  ideas. 

"  Hke  aged  aspire  only  to  the  termiitation  of  their  existence**  (Cabemu^ 
To  aspire  would  mean  that  they  are  impatient  for  the  annihiktion  ol  the 
intellectual  principle.  But  this  is  false ;  there  is  not  an  aged  man,  who,  provided 
his  mind  and  body  be  in  health,  does  not  feel  a  shudder  pass  through  him  at 
the  thought  of  complete  annihilation.  An  unhappy  existence,  of  which  almost 
every  hour  brings  with  it  a  loss,  a  privation,  a  pain,  a  remorse,  may  perchasoe 
eng^ider  the  wish  to  die,  with  a  view  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  happier  existence^ 
or  the  return  to  a  condition  of  inanity.  The  loftiest  intellect  even  may  aspire 
to  such  a  termination.  But  this  aspiration,  the  result  of  mature  deliberation, 
and  of  which  the  human  understanding  is  capable  at  every  age,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  a  tendency  to  extinction,  as  though  the  intellectual  prinapie 
were  as  indiiferent  to  such  a  termination  as  is  the  vital  force. 

You  must  surely  all  perceive  the  repugnance  of  the  intellectual  principle  in 
the  aged  to  the  idea  of  its  own  complete  destruction,  when,  witnessing  the 
demolition  of  its  quondam  tenement,  it  shows  forth  as  strong,  as  brilliant  as 
ever.  What  are  so  many  systems  of  rational  psychology,  so  many  divers  creeds 
imagined  by  those  to  whom  the  Almighty  has  irat  vouchsafed  the  knowle^e  of 
the  true  one,  but  continuous  glimpses  of  the  future,  which  have  pre-occupied  the 
imagination  of  the  aged,  and  which  prevent  them  from  reverting  to  an  impor- 
tunate and  repugnant  idei^— that  of  annihilation  ? 

I  have  not  nere  undertaken  to  examine  into  all  that  may  happen  to  the  human 
intellectual  principle  after  death,  since  the  domain  of  our  science  is  limited  bj 
that  event.  But  1  denounce,  as  fallacies,  the  ordinary  acceptation  relative  to 
the  annihilation  of  the  intellect  in  the  aged.  The  motives  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  and  my  own  observations,  are  alu^e  opposed  to  such  an  assertion,  liever 
have  I  seen  an  aged  individual  aspiring  to  annihilation,  but  I  have  witneaaed 
those  imbued  with  the  idea,  living  m  the  agonies  of  despair.  A  few  Materialiste 
have  indeed  apije-ared  to  meet  tueir  fate  with  resignation ;  but  to  be  rcs^;ned 
is  not  to  be  satisfied  or  desirous  of  its  approach ;  and  so  far  from  this  dispo- 
sition of  the  mind  supposinf^  a  tendency  to  extinction,  it,  on  the  contrary,  iiuii* 
cates  a  sublime  power  and  integrity. 

As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  the  frame  of  mind  most  common  to  those 
who  have  not  eajoyed  the  blessings  of  liaith,  has  been  one  of  aeepticiam.    ThtMl 
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persons,  as  tlicy  became  advanced  in  years,  were  daily  more  and  more  convinced 
of  the  contrast  existing  between  tne  senescence  of  the  vital  force  and  the 
insencscence  of  their  own  ijitellectual  principle ;  such  conviction  showing  how 
eadi  succeeding  year  served  to  weaken  their  preconceived  notions  relative  to 
the  annihilation  of  the  mental  powers. 

The  examples  which  I  have  lately  brought  forward  of  the  insenesccnce  of  the 
human  intellectual  principle  at  the  most  advanced  periods  of  life,  have  been 
so  numerous,  that  to  adduce  more  would  be  unnecessary  and  useless.  To 
this  argumentum  ad  judicium,  which  should  in  itself  sufEcc,  I  shall  add 
another  of  a  different  kind.  The  world  at  large,  without  exception,  shows  bv 
its  actions  that  it  accepts  this  doctrine,  if  not  textually,  at  least  tacitly;  fol- 
lowing in  this  respect  a  line  of  conduct  which  comes  into  direct  collision  with 
the  dogmas  of  Lucretius  and  Cabanis ;  and  I  trust  that  my  auditors  will,  after 
mature  reflection,  no  longer  deny  that  insencscence  of  which  I  speak,  lest  they 
find  themselves  opposed  to  the  majority  of  the  human  race,  ana,  at  the  same 
time,  thinking  that  which  their  own  actions  contradict.  These  two  arguments, 
<ul  vere  cundiam  et  ad  Jiominemf  it  is  necessary  to  consider  somewhat  fully. 

1st.  A  respect  for  the  a{jed  constitutes  a  species  of  law,  which  has  existed 
from  the  remotest  periods,  flourishes  in  every  civilized  community,  and  forms 
part  and  parcel  of  the  public  morals.  It  is  not  indeed  a  natural  law,  one  derived 
from  a  sentiment  of  humanity,  or  of  such  a  kind  as  was  styled  by  Cicero,  innate, 
not  instituted.  Nevertheless,  being  almost  as  unexceptional  as  natural  laws 
themselves,  it  must  be  derived  from  a  feelino:  of  consideration,  itself  deduced 
without  effort  from  the  nature  of  thiuM.  T^hat  therefore  can  have  implanted 
this  sentiment  of  respect  for  age  in  tiie  members  of  civilized  communities,  if 
not  an  unreflecting  conscious  persuasion  of  the  increasing  value  of  the  intellect 
in  advanced  life  P 

Let  it  not  be  obje<;tcd  to  this,  that  the  sentiment  is  not  one  of  respect,  but 
rather  of  compassion  for  the  weak,  or  of  gratitude  for  past  services.  A 
respectful  consideration  for  an  equal,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  above 
feelings.  The  respect  of  which  i  speak,  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  deference, 
hj  a  conviction  that  he  who  is  the  object  of  it  merits  the  preference,  and  by  a 
wish  to  obtain  his  approbation. 

Consult  now  your  own  feelings,  and  you  will  perceive  that  your  consideration  for 
«an  aged  man  is  not  proportionate  to  the  number  of  years  he  may  have  attained, 
but  to  the  sum  of  intellectual  acquisitions  which  he  lias  made  from  among  the 
most  enlightened  classes.  An  old  man,  whose  station  in  life  presupposes  a 
condition  of  profound  ignorance,  or  premature  fatuity,  will  not  elicit  a  senti- 
ment much  higher  than  that  which  we  possess  for  a  beast  of  burden,  that  has 
long  and  faitlitully  served  us,  and  which  we  lack  the  courage  to  put  an  end  to. 
But  the  hoary  sage,  placed  in  the  same  intellectual  sphere  as  yourself,  whose 
education  has  in  all  probability  equalled  your  own,  and  who,  at  yonr  age,  may 
have  resembled  you  ....  such  an  one  will  inspire  respect^  since  you 
cannot  but  feel  that  you  are  his  inferior.  You  are  not  tempted  to  affect  an 
equality  with  him,  ancl  in  thb,  not  only  are  you  obeying  certain  conventional 
roles,  but  listening  to  a  prudent  and  self-speaking  interestedness  which  warns 
you  from  attempting  to  risk  a  competition.  The  dogmas  of  Lucretius  and 
Cabanis  raaj  have  told  you  that  the  sexagenarian  is  but  your  equal  mentally 
speaking,  since  he  is  as  much  beyond  the  culminating  point  as  you  arc  on 
ttiis  side  of  it,  but  you  believe  it  not.  A  knowledge  of  tne  world  has  taught 
yon  the  reverse ;  here,  as  in  many  other  circumstances,  exj>erience  ouistript 
science,  and  what  experience  has  taught  you  is  simply  this — that  the  intel- 
lectual principle  of  the  aged  man  has  not  returned  to  that  level  at  which  you 
now  stand,  and  that  from  its  peculiar  progressive  tendency  you  cannot  possibly 
determine  whether  your  own  mental  powers  will  ever  be  similar  to  his. 

At  all  times,  and  in  every  age,  it  b  and  has  been  deemed  advisable,  that  a 
body  of  men,  whether  assembled  for  political,  religious,  or  scientific  purposes* 
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should  have  an  individual,  or  body  of  individuals  at  their  bead,  as  a  SQuroe  of 
reference.  In  the  earlier  ages  even,  these  were  composed  of  men  in  whom  the 
decay  of  the  vital  force  had  already  become  evident,  as  if  wise  resolutbns  were 
only  to  be  expected  from  the  aged.  Is  not  this  a  tacit  confession  of  my  pro- 
position, that  the  intellect  may  remain  unscathed,  while  corporeal  senescence  is 
even  rapidly  advancing  ? 

The  mere  name  ofSenatus,  amongst  the  Romans,  shows  that  the  individual 
members  of  this  body  had  already  past  their  meridian.  True,  Sigonius  speaks 
of  senators  who  were  admitted  at  the  age  of  30 ;  but  it  is  unnccessanr  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  as  to  whether  these  elections  were  illegal,  and  whether  they 
were  the  result  of  an  infraction,  or  simply  of  toleration ;  snould  such  exceptions 
have  been  the  recompence  of  superior  talents  and  acquirements,  or  intrusions 
achieved  by  bribery  and  corruption:  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  remember  the 
original  spirit  of  the  institution,  designated  as  it  is  by  the  name. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Roman  Senate  there  was  a  decree,  tliat  no  one  should 
be  entitled  to  become  a  member  after  the  age  of  60.  But  it  was  implicitly 
agreed,  that  the  interval  between  50  and  60  was  a  period  of  life  more  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  confidence,  in  discharging  the  senatorial  duties,  than  the  interval 
between  ^0  and  30.  Besides  which,  the  period  of  disqualification  was  not 
determined  upon  from  any  preconceived  notion  relative  to  the  decay  of  the 
intellectual  powers:  it  was  instituted  rather  in  reference  to  the  aspiration  of  a 
numerous  youth,  burning  to  enjoy  the  honours  and  advantages  attached  to 
public  office,  and  whom  it  was  not  expedient  to  retain  too  long  m  suspense  and 
abeyance.  Moreover,  the  superiority  of  the  mental  power  in  advanced  life  was 
not  only  recognised  but  taught ;  and  Cicero  himself  says — "  thai  in  ike  admi- 
nistration of  a  republic  we  should  act  as  in  the  management  of  a  ship,  in 
iohich  the  younger  and  more  active  are  employed  as  sailors,  while  the  aged, 
men  of  deliberation  and  resolution,  are  prrferred  as  pilots** 

IV.  The  technicalities  of  jurisprudence  define  senescence  as  "  a  weakening 
of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers,  the  result  of  accumulating  years.**  "We 
must  presume,  therefore,  that,  leg^y  speaking,  the  protraction  and  debility  of 
the  vital  force  do  not  constitute  senescence,  unless  there  be  at  the  same  time  a 
weakening  of  the  intellect.  As  this  latter  condition,  however,  is  not  infallible, 
it  follows  that,  juridically  speaking,  senescence  is  but  an  accident,  an  eventuality, 
and  this  again  agrees  with  my  proposition. 

V.  How  is  it  that  certain  ecclesiastical  dignities  in  the  Romish  churoh, 
requiring  the  greatest  amount  of  mental  capacity,  intelligence,  and  wisdom, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Episcopate,  are  not  attained  until  after  the  culminating 
point  of  the  vital  force  ?  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  again  an  expression 
of  the  fact,  that  the  understanding  perfects  itself  at  the  time  the  vital  force  is 
beginning  to  decline. 

V  I.  Another  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  world  in  general  tacitly  acknowledges 
the  insenescence  of  the  inteUectual  principle,  is  this — that  while  legislators  have 
considered  it  indispensable  to  appoint  guardians  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  first  half  of  life,  they  have  never  thought  of  instituting  an  obhgatoiy 
guardianship  of  the  same  nature  for  the  latter  period  of  existence ;  .  .  .  .  and 
no  one  appears  ever  to  have  considered  this  as  an  omission. 

In  truth,  the  law  has  certainly  not  forgotten  that  portion  of  human  existence 
of  which  senescence  is  an  inevitable  accompaniment.  On  this  head  there  exists 
an  explicit  dispensation.  At  70  years  of  age,  the  individual  is  exempt  from 
corporeal  ofiiees,  from  military  service,  from  the  functions  of  juror,  and  from  the 
office  of  guardian.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  legislature  has  not  been 
forgetful  of  those  who  are  stricken  in  years ;  it  has  come,  as  it  were,  to  the 
rescue  and  succour  of  vital  senescence.  This  senescence  it  alone  recognises  as 
resembling  the  condition  of  the  infant,  and  as  such  has  exacted  of  it  n0Ug[fat 
that  decrepitude,  defect,  or  infirmity  could  render  incompatible  with  duties 
requiring  eneigy  and  m^nly  vigour. 
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But  the  legislature  has,  on  the  other  hand,  carefully  eschewed  all  ideas  which 
nuglit  presuppose  a  belief  iu  the  senescence  of  the  intellectual  principle.  It 
has  exempted  no  a^e  from  the  observance  of  civil  and  natural  laws.  Be  he  a 
rerf  Metntisaleh,  tlie  individual  is  still  subject  to  them.  He  has  no  leg^ 
gou^an,  curator,  or  tutor,  he  possesses  a  full  share  of  civic  liberty,  and  is  m 
conseqrience  responsible  for  all  nis  acts,  and  punishable  for  any  infraction  of 
law,  without  being  able  to  plead  want  of  discernment  as  an  excuse  for  such 
inmu^tion. 

Is  not  the  reason  of  all  this  sufficiently  evident  ?  Is  it  not  a  t^t  avowal 
of  the  inscncscencc  of  the  intellectual  pnnciple  during  the  different  stages  of 
20onomic  senescence  even  up  to  the  renewal  of  infantile  incapacity.  During 
infancy,  such  is  the  helpless  condition  of  the  vital  force,  that  a  certaiu  amount 
of  protection  is  necessary  until  the  understanding  has  become  developed  and 
capable  of  exercising  its  own  rights  and  privileges.  Were  the  mothers  solici- 
tadc  to  be  withheld,  the  infant  must  perish.  Law  steps  in  to  the  mother's 
assistance,  and  the  infant  is  preserved.  When  age,  however,  has  again  rendered 
the  vital  principle  as  powerless  as  it  was  during  infancy,  must  the  law  again 
intervene,  and  render  tlie  same  assistance  as  formerly  ?  No.  Tlie  moral  prin- 
dplo  of  the  man  is  in  full  vigour,  and  should  be  the  most  zealous,  the  most 
interested  guardian  of  its  own  svstem.  It  may  still  point  out  what  is  necessary 
for  its  conservation,  and  seek,  demand,  or  implore  tue  same,  according  to  the 
position  which  its  possessor  mav  occudv  in  the  social  scale.  If  by  chance, 
however,  the  intellectual  principle  shoula  become  dimmed  or  oppressed  by  the 
supervention  of  a  disease  which  incapacitated  it  from  thinking  or  aotins^  aright, 
then  a  guardian  would  become  indispensable,  and  the  legislature  would  not  fail 
at  once  to  appoint  a  competent  one.  But  as  such  an  event  is  only  casual,  the 
remedy  can  merely  be  extemporary.  Would  you,  1  ask,  submit  to  the  dictates 
of  an  official  guardian,  while  enjoying  the  full  powers  of  the  intellect,  simply 
because  a  certain  number  of  years  had  passed  over  your  head? 

To  think  and  act  thus,  however,  wc  must  feel  convinced  that  nought  caa 
authorize  the  belief  in  a  dogma  so  erroneous,  as  that  the  intellectual  principle 
should  of  neccmty  deteriorate  at  any  given  and  fixed  period  of  existence,  how- 
ever protracted  i  or  that  there  can  be  any  specilic  epoch,  at  wliich  a  citizen, 
a  magistrate,  a  priest,  a  bishop,  a  king,  or  a  pope,  should  become  naturally, 
and  without  exception,  Ineligible  for  the  exercise  of  those  intellectual  functions 
whi<^  the  title  renders  imperative. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  at  once  admit  the  natural  and  habitual  insenescence 
of  the  intclleetaal  principle,  in  spite  of  the  senescence  of  the  vital  force,  under 
the  penalty  of  falling  into  the  most  absurd  contradictions ;  while  wc  at  the  same 
time  endeavour  to  establish  an  agreement  between  the  science  we  are  striving 
to  illustrate,  and  that  common  sense  which  directs  us  almost  by  instinct. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  acquire  a  clear  and  comparative  view  of  the  intel- 
lectual existence  of  man  in  rcLition  to  liis  zoonomic  life. 

The  lines  by  which  this  zoonomic  life  may  be  represented,  constitute  a  figure 
termed  a  diangle.  We  have  already  observed  th«it  intellectual  does  not  com- 
mence sinmltaneously  with  vital  action,  and  have  also  shown  that  there  is  an 
interval  between  the  moment  of  creation  and  that  of  primary  action;  which 
interval  may  be  rc^presentcd  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  creative  point,  to  tliat 
from  which  the  curve  commences ;  thus—       \       / 

Action  commences. 

A  The  generative  pomt. 
We  also  see  that  the  angle  of  the  diangle,  which  is  that  otan  ogee  arch,  thus, 

A  does  not  efficiently  and  accurately  represent  the  first  attempts  at  intel- 
lectual manifestation,  and  that  consequently  the  origin  of  mental  activity 
must  be  reprcscntea  by  a  curve,  the  commencement 
of  which  it  IS  difficult  to  define  distinctly;  thus — 
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The  curve  wbioh  represents  the  progress  of  the  intellectual  principle  oannot 
be  subject  to  interruptions  or  breaks,  since  the  intellect  is  not  liabfo  to  yaim- 
tions  of  increase  and  decrease,  as  is  the  vital  force.  The  two  branches  of  the 
elHpsc,  therefore,  must  be  continued  during  their  entire  course,  or  at  least 
interrupted  merely  by  an  eclipse,  so  to  speak,  if  we  deem  it  necessary  to  represent 
at  the  same  time  those  passing  alienations  to  which  mental  existence  is  prone. 

Having,  then,  arrived  at  the  meridian  of  life,  what  must  we  do  with  ihe 
curve  P  Arc  the  lines  again  to  approximate,  as  in  the  spindle-shaped  figure 
which  we  have  shown  to  represent  zoonomic  life  ? — No ;  inasmuch  as  all  I  nave 
hitherto  said  has  been  to  show  that  the  collective  value  of  intellectual  existenfse, 
far  from  diminishing  or  becoming  restricted  within  limits  gradually  narrowiiup, 
increases  in  vigour  and  develops  itself  more  and  more  during  a  considerabEs 
period  of  vital  senescence.  The  curve,  therefore,  by  which  it  is  represent^, 
must  have  some  resemblance  to  a  parabola,  whose  extremities  continue  to  sepa- 
rate slowly,  in  proportion  as  they  oecome  distaut  from  the  point  of  origin. 

Here,  however,  an  objection  presents  itself,  which  I  have  no  wish  to  avoid. 
The  branches  of  a  parabola,  while  separating,  naturally  increase  the  amount  of 
space  included  betwceu  them.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  the  amplitude  of  the 
intellect  invariably  increases  during  old  age.  Allowing  that  we  may  not  dis- 
oem  an  evident  (uminution  in  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  it  is  at  leaat 
certain,  that  in  ^  ery  many  instances  its  psychological  value  does  not  increase, 
and  consequently  the  parabolic  form  will  not  give  a  figurative  representation  of 
the  truth. 

I  admit  the  fact,  without,  however,  renouncing  my  original  idea.  I  admit 
that,  taken  collectively,  the  faculties  of  the  understimdiug  do  not  increase — 
nay,  that  they  even  diminish  somewhat  daring  the  final  penod  of  zoonomic  life. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  exercise  of  many  of  these  facoUies 
the  vital  force  co-operates ;  and  as,  in  reg^d  to  this  latter  principle,  its  inten- 
sity of  action  invariably  diminishes  during  old  age,  we  must  allow  that  an 
increase,  and  even  a  stationary  condition,  of  the  understanding,  indicates  a 
necessary  augmentation  on  the  part  of  the  intellectual  principle,  since  it  is 
forced  to  execute,  unassisted,  those  functions  in  which  it  formerly  had  a  coad- 
jutor. From  the  moment  at  which  the  vital  principle  begins  to  slacken  in  its 
exertion,  does  the  intellectual  principle  require  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies 
of  its  colleague.  A  period  then  arrives,  at  which  debihty  renders  the  vital 
force  powerless,  and  throws  the  whole  burden  upon  the  intellectual  principle. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  this  excess  of  activity 
would  be  inadequate  to  achieve  what  could  have  been  done  by  the  two  powers 
when  in  coujunction,  and  yet  the  survivor  may  have  done  more  than  when 
actually  co-operating  with  its  defunct  partner. 

I  see,  therefore,  no  reason  for  altering  the  form  of  the  curve.  The  parabola 
will  still  be  the  figure  best  capable  of  representing  the  truths  which  I  desire  to 
propagate. 

Ihc  intellectual  existence  of  man  may  therefore  be  imitated  by  a  solid  body, 
resulting  from  the  revolution  of  an  elongated  parabola  around  a  central  axis,  thus — 
The  generative  point  A  represents  the  moment  of  conception.  The 
dotted  line  extending  from  this  point  to  the  comrocuccmeut  of  tiie 
curve  E  represents  the  latent  period  of  the  intellectual  principle  during 
intra  uterine  existence.  The  curve  not  uniting  again,  it  is  impossible 
to  ass)^  the  limits  of  the  parabola ;  in  proportion,  however,  as  its 
length  increases,  docs  the  cversion  of  its  including  lines  become  less 
evident. 

Having  hitherto  represented  the  two  periods  of  human  existence  separately, 
through  the  medium  of  linear  configuration,  let  mo  endeavour  to  show  ihem 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  in  a  state  of  combination. 

For  this  purpose  I  nmte  the  diangle  which  represents  the  vital  force,  and 
the  parabola  which  represents  the  hnman  intellectual  principle ;  oausmg  them 
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to  interlace  in  such  a  maimer  as  at  once  to  demonstrate  their  mutual  relation- 
ship in  the  system  which  they  constitute ;  thus — 

The  diangle  A  B  C  D  indicates  the  entire  duration  of  life,  A  and  C 
being  its  commenceuient  and  its  termination.  The  intersecting  line 
B  D  divides  it  into  two  parts.  At  the  commencement  of  the  part 
marked  A  is  the  generative  point  of  a  parabola;  a  dotted  straight  line 
starting  from  it,  represents  the  latent  phase  of  the  intellectual  prin- 
ciple. The  beginning  of  the  curve  at  £  is  an  emblem  of  the  earliest 
A  o{>erations  of  the  intelligence :  its  branches  remain  within  the  limits 
of  the  diangle,  to  remind  us  that  the  vital  force  preponderates  over  the  intel- 
lectual principle  during  the  first  half  of  life.  At  the  point  of  intersection  the 
pttraboUc  lines  be^n  to  make  their  exit  from  the  area  of  the  diangle,  and  con- 
tinue to  diverge  slowly  up  to  the  level  of  the  terminal  point  G  of  the  diangle^ 
at  which  point  life  becomes  extinct. 

A  figure  of  this  kind,  intended  not  to  represent  corporeal  objects,  but  to  fix 
the  attention  upon  abstract  ideas,  docs  not  require  the  accurate  tracing  i  yv  i 
of  a  ruler  and  compass ;  and  I  should  wish  it  to  become  as  familiar  to  y    y 
Toa  all,  as  an  ordinary  letter  of  the  alphabet.    A  combination  of  the  small  jryj 
Ureek  tAeta,  By  and  upsilon,  v,  with  an  iota,  i,  beneath,  appear  to  mo  Uy 
sufficient  to  embody  the  ideu  in  toto ;  thus —  v 

A  symbolic  figure  like  this  may  then  serve  to  express  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  of  Man,  conceived  in  an  Hippocratic  spirit,  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Materialists,  the  Cartesians,  and  the  Stahlians.  In 
laying  before  you  these  views  upon  the  subject,  I  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
main strictly  witliia  my  own  sphere,  feeling  too  well  my  deficiencies,  to 
attempt  to  trangress  its  limits,  and  have  therefore  reasoned  upon  facts  and 
inductive  philosophy  alone,  eschewing  all  h  prioii  theory. 

I  have  laid  down  the  insenescence  of  the  intellectual  principle,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  an  ascertained  fact ;  but  I  cannot  prove  its  insenescihil'U^,  since  this  is 
not  to  be  demonstrated  by  observation  or  logic—the  only  means  that  arc  at  my 
command. 

It  is  somcthinsr,  however,  to  have  proved  that,  in  the  course  of  human 
existence,  there  is  but  one  portion  of  which  wc  know  by  experience  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end ;  and  that  the  remaining  one  is  unfinished,  sinoe  wc  merely 
see  its  initial  point,  and  arc  not  even  aware  whether  it  be  susceptible  of  a 
terminal  one. 

Buffon  has  said,  that  the  saddest  reflection,  or,  in  other  words,  that  which 
most  mars  the  happiness  of  man,  is  the  certain  prospect  of  his  approaching 
■end,  and  that  this  idea  is  a  canker  in  the  heart  of  every  aged  indiviaual.  At 
the  age  of  70  he  set  about  calculating  the  probabilities  of  life  during  the  suc- 
cessive years  of  advanced  age,  and  he  thinks  to  have  rendered  the  aged  a  real 
service,  by  showing  them,  that  at  any  period  a  man  who  is  in  health  may 
entertain  a  legitimate  hope  of  yet  living  several  years.  "The  best  use,"  says 
he,  **  that  a  man  can  make  of  his  mental  powers  is  to  collect  around  faim  the 
images  of  all  that  is  pleasing,  and  to  ward  off  all  disagreeable  objects— more 
especially  those  ideas  whicii  may  give  him  uneasiness ;  while,  to  effect  this,  it  is 
sometimes  sufficient  merely  to  regard  things  in  their  own  proper  light." 

The  service,  then,  which  Buffon  has  rendered,  consists  in  regarding  the 
proximity  of  death  as  always  doubtful,  whatever  be  the  age  of  the  individual ; 
out  there  are  some  to  whom  such  a  doubt  is  of  but  little  consequence,  when 
once  aware  that  their  end  is  inevitable  and  not  far  distant.  They  look  merely 
to  that  vital  principle  which  is  about  to  escape  them,  and  which  has  afflietea 
them  provisionally  with  all  the  miseries  of  caducity.  But  feeling  themselves 
morally  the  same  as  heretofore,  and  dreading  annihilation,  would  they  not  find 
hope  and  consolation  in  a  conviction  of  that  insenescence  of  the  intellectual 
prmciple,  which  daily  renders  more  probable  the  continuation  and  imperish- 
ability of  this  principle  ?    When  of  two  self-associated  caoBea^  the  one  nas  nm 
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through  its  phases  of  doraiion  and  is  on  the  point  of  achieving  its  destiny,  is 
it  not  allowable  to  remain  in  doubt  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  survivor's 
vocation,  when  its  possessor  is  unable  to  perceive  the  slightest  refraction  of 
its  rays — the  least  convergence  in  the  onward  progress  of  the  glorious  cone  ? 

Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Silhon,  Leibnitz,  and  many  other  philosophers, 
have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  immortality  of  the  principle  in  question. 
Their  premises,  however,  are  all  of  an  a  priori  nature.  Such  isolated  theorems, 
devoid  of  experimental  basis,  cannot  hie  alleged  as  pertaining  to  our  school, 
whose  philosophy  is  essentially  that  of  Bacon.  On  tne  other  hand,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  aflttrm  that  the  insenescence  of  the  intellectual  principle,  if  fully 
admitted,  must  tend  strongly  to  favour  anv  theory  which  should  nave  for  its 
basis  not  merely  the  insenescihility,  but  likewise  the  immoriality  of  this 
principle. 

The  above  idea  being  susceptible  of  diverse  applications,  be  not  surprised  at  mj 
associating  it  with  a  symbolical  figure,  equally  capable  of  beinc;  multiplied  at  plea- 
sure, and  of  which  I  may  avail  myself  as  it  were,  of  an  amulet.  Not  only  does 
it  impress  on  the  mina  a  fact,  the  deductions  from  which  are  necessary  to 
science,  and  to  our  own  individual  happiness  ;  but,  further,  it  will  constitute  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  memory,  serving  to  connect  me  with  those  for  whom  these 
lessons  have  been  prepared,  and  who  have  hitherto  been  so  willing  to  follow  mc 
during  their  somewhat  complex  details. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CIVILIZATION  UPON  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  INSANITY. 

A   FRAGMENT.       BT   DR.    A.    BRIERRE   D£   BOISMO^T. 

{Tramlaied from  the  Author's  MS.) 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Academ}'  of  Sciences,  upon 
the  **InfiueDce  of  Civilization  in  the  production  of  Insanity.^*  It  consisted  of 
a  review  of  the  predominating  moral  causes  of  historical  researches  and  statis- 
tical documents ;  but  it  was  deficient  in  practical  experience,  which  I  had  not 
at  that  period  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring. 

The  question  was  recently  brought  before  the  Medico-Psychological  Society^ 
and  there  caused  a  discussion  which  has  induced  me  to  express  my  more  ma- 
tured opinions  on  the  important  subject. 

The  interpretation  of  the  word  civUizution  has  given  rise  to  countless  contro- 
versies, and  must  of  necessity  be  complex,  if  by  it  is  meant  that  supremacy  in 
war,  in  commerce,  in  industry,  in  science,  or  in  the  arts,  by  which  vnriotts 
nations  have  in  different  ages  been  distinguished.  But  such  is  not  my  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  I  take  it  to  denote  the  totality  of  immutable  prin- 
ciples, (the  groundwork  of  all  society,)  of  the  discoveries,  and  of  the  knowledge 
proper  to  each  succeeding  age,  and  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 
I  consider  that  civilization  being  by  its  nature  essentially  progressive,  is  never 
entirely  arrested,  although  it  has  the  weakness,  the  infirmity,  and  the  unce]> 
tainty  inseparable  from  its  human  origin ;  such  is  the  view  which  will  guide 
me  in  the  following  discussion,  and  I  ieel  that  no  one  can  justly  accuse  me  of 
being  opposed  to  rational  progress. 

The  preceding  definition  comprises  the  elements  of  the  only  real  civilization, 
that  which  has  for  its  base  the  recognition  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  for  its 
practice  the  love  of  the  entire  human  race,  comprising  the  abolition  of  all 
species  of  slavery,  and  the  elevation  of  the  woman  and  child  from  the  aul^uga- 
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tion  VLn^er  which  thev  laboured  in  antiquity ;  in  one  word,  tlie  civilization  of 
Christianity.  And  la  it  nut  evident,  even  to  the  most  unobservant,  that  this 
civilization  is  now  marching  with  rapid  strides  to  the  conquest  of  the  entire 
world  ?  The  geniuH  of  man,  executing  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Deity, 
has  overthrown  the  barriers  of  nations,  and  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  into 
such  close  connexion,  that  there  no  longer  exists  any  impediment  to  arrest  it. 

Thus  having  indicated  the  point  from  which  I  start,  I  will  at  once  proceed 
to  the  subject-matter  of  this  article. 

There  are  some  ideas  which  present  themselves  with  such  an  aspect  of  truth 
that  we  are  disposed  to  receive  them  at  once  without  any  inquiry ;  they  are  of 
the  number  of  those  admitted  by  the  common  sense  of  all,  which  is,  as  an  illus* 
trious  writer  has  said,  superior  to  individual  reason.  The  subject  now  under 
consideration  was  formerly  placed  by  me  in  the  above  category,  for  it  seemed 
to  come  under  the  physiological  law,  which  declares  that  the  abuse  of  the 
function  of  a  vital  organ  leads  to  its  fatigue,  exhau>tion,  and  impairment;  but 
I  have  since  recognised  thitt  intuitive  deductions  are  mi)>placed  in  science,  and 
that  the  circumstantial  judgment  of  physicians  requires  some  definite  kind  of 
proof.  I  have  sought  for  these  proofs  in  the  analysU  of  the  woral  nature  of' man, 
in  statutical  documents^  and  in  historical  researches,  1  shall  confine  myself  for 
the  present  to  the  analysis  of  man's  moral  nature,  reserving  my  inquiry  into 
the  other  two  sections  for  some  future  occasion. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  reflect  upon  the  human  mind  without 
being  immediately  struck  withthedifference  of  thetwo  elements  of  whichit  con- 
sists. On  the  one  part  are  found  ideas  which  have  no  immediate  derivation  from 
outward  things,  which  seemingly  belong  to  some  invihible  world,  have  no  actual 
limit,  but,  pure  children  of  thought,  appear  as  emanations  from,  and  aspirations 
toward?,'  that  infinite  intelligence  to  which  they  will  some  day  return.  On 
the  other  part  are  seen  the  sensible  images  of  the  world  around  us,  ideas  wholly 
compounded  of  gensations  derived  from  material  objects.  These  two  orders  of 
phenomena  comprise  all  psycholo^cal  and  physical  facts.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  a  vast  majority  of  mankind  gives  pre  eminence  to  the  first  of  these 
two  classes,  elevating  spirit  above  matter,  and  putting  the  moral  before  the 
physical.  For  it  is  froio  the  moral  side  only  that  we  can  obtain  any  insight 
Jnio  the  mysteries  of  the  invisible  world,  and  can  approach  the  obscure  bat 
attractive  problems  concerning  the  origin  and  purport  of  existence,  the  freedom 
of  tb^  wilU  the  consciousness  of  evil,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Yet  it  is  chiefly  by  the  study  of  the  passions,  those  mainsprings  of  human 
aotiooA;  that  we  can  rightly  estimate  the  importance  of  moral  philosophy. 
Hence  the  reason  why  the  works  of  the  great  moralists  have  such  an  enduring 
interest. 

'B«ad  onee  more  the  letters  of  Seneca  to  Serenus,  those  of  St.  Chrysostom 
to  Sta^irius,  the  Essays  of  Montaigne,  the  Reflections  of  Pascal,  the  Charac- 
teristics of  Theophrastus  and  La  Bruyere,  the  Maxims  of  La  Rocliefoucuult) 
and  you  will  the  more  readily  embrace  the  immense  horizon  of  moral  science. 
The  works  that  have  been  written  by  man  upon  man  preserve  their  freshness 
throughout  all  time,  because  they  treat  of  the  sentiments,  the  passions,  the 
▼irtttes,  and  the  rices,  which  are  common  to  humanity  in  all  ages;  whilst 
writings  relating  to  ephemeral  matters,  the  transactions,  the  events,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  day,  can  only  excite  a  fugitive  interest,  and  are  speedily  for- 
gotten.^ 

•  It  were  easy  to  mnliiplj  examples.  M.  Aran,  in  his  analysis  of  a  "Tpcalisc  on 
Ansftomical  and  Physiological  Chemistr)',  Normal  and  Morbid,'*  by  MM.  Kobin  and 
Verdeil,  shows  that  the  theory  of  chemical  combustion  as  a  source  of  auimal  heat  is 
rautfb  shflkcn  by  the  diseovery  of  an  add  in  the  lungs,  that  of  protein,  the  base  of 
nitrogeatzed  tiitnes.  Hie  source  of  fatty  matters,  which  were  believed  to  be  drawa  from 
the  food ;  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  urea  by  the  oxidization  of  the  constitoent 
NO.  XXII.  S 
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But  I  hftsten  to  quit  the  interesting  province  of  psychological  speculation  to 
enter  into  the  more  practical  one  of  medicine. 

At  the  commencement  of  my  professional  career,  chance,  as  some  would  say, 
or,  as  I  say,  providence,  placed  me  as  domestic  physician  in  great  families,  and 
after  an  apprenticeship  of  some  years,  I  learnt  to  form  my  own  opinions  upon 
the  neuroses,  the  gastralg^c  disorders,  the  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach  or 
luDgs,  the  cerebral  affections,  &c  ,  &c.,  attributed  to  irritation,  to  inflammation, 
to  asthenia,  and  other  causes  equally  profound.  The  secrets  of  these  people  so 
envied  by  others  were  laid  hare  to  me,  and  I  was  ready  to  repeat  with  a  cele- 
brated author,  **Nu !  happiness  has  no  outward  sign."  The  experience  I  then 
acauired  has  not  since  been  lost  upon  me. 

It  was  by  the  observation  of  two  equally  instructive  cases  that  I  commenced 
the  clinical  study  of  mental  maladies.  I  was  called  to  attend  a  lady  of  rank, 
remarkable  for  her  intelligence,  who  was  suffering  from  extreme  despondency, 
produced,  I  was  told,  by  disease  of  the  uterus ;  in  a  short  time  I  ascertained 
that  there  was  really  no  uterine  disorder,  but  that  her  melancholy  was  owing 
to  her  having  been  abandoned  by  the  man  whom  she  had  loved  for  20  years. 
This  case  terminated  in  a  tragical  manner.  Some  months  later  I  accompanied 
a  gentleman  of  large  fortune  and  considerable  attainments  in  his  travels  abroad. 
He  had  engaged  in  a  hazardous  speculation,  by  which  he  had  risked  his  entire 
fortune.  Believing  himself  ruined  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself,  and  when 
convalescent  spoke  quite  unconcernedly  of  his  suicide;  **for  how,**  said  be, 
"could  I  return  to  Paris,  or  show  myself  among  my  financial  friends,  after 
sach  a  foolish  action  P'*  A  fortunate  rencontre  cured  him,  and  he  returned  to 
resume  a  high  social  position. 

The  character  of  a  man*s  mind,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lives, 
undoubtedly  influence  him  both  in  his  choice  of  and  his  method  of  investiga- 
ting a  subject.  So,  actuated  by  a  conviction  of  the  predominance  of  the  moral 
over  the  physical  elements,  without  denying  or  excluding  organic  influences, 
I  have  particularly  directed  my  attention  to  the  research  of  the  psychological 
causes  mvolved  in  the  production  of  mental  maladies ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming,  as  the  result  of  my  investigations,  that  moral  agencies  produce  the 
greater  number  of  cases  of  disorders  of  the  mind. 

The  physician  to  a  private  asylum  is  placed  in  a  different  position  from  the 
physician  to  a  large  public  establishment.  Although  the  latter,  from  his 
greater  choice  and  greater  variety  of  ca.ses,  possesses  superior  opportunities  for 
th^.  study  of  symptomatology,  and  morbid  anatomy ;  can  arrive  at  statistical 
conclusions,  and  detail  with  minute  exactitude  the  dif!erent  aspects  of  the 
disease ;  he  is  often  destitute  of  a  complete  or  correct  history  of  his  cases,  has 
not  the  leisure  to  collect  the  moral  elements,  and  is  frequently  obliged  to 
abandon  his  observations,  by  the  sudden  removal  of  the  patient.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  resident  physician  of  a  private  asylum,  not  having  to  attend  to  so 
great  a  number  of  cases,  is  able  to  devote  a  larger  share  of  personal  attention 
to  the  few  under  his  care.  Living  among  his  patients  and  constantly  associa- 
ting with  them,  he  observes  all  their  movements,  their  acts,  and  conversation  ; 
he  often  becomes  the  friend  and  confidant  of  the  sufferer,  and  when  self- 
revelation  is  deficient,  can  almost  always  obtain  the  information  he  requires 
from  the  relatives  and  friends,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  unfold  the  psychological 
history  of  each  individual  case. 

The  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  mental  disorders  which  the  intelligent 
physician  thus  obtains,  by  constant  personal  intercourse  with  his  patients,  is 
much  more  exact  and  circumstantial  than  that  which  the  iLedical  officers  of  a 
large  public  asylum  can  acquire. 

dements  of  animals,  and  that  of  the  formation  of  orio  acid  by  a  proceis  of  imperfect 
oxidization,  all  brilliant  theories,  and  generally  acc^ted,  already  seem  likely  to  be 
erased  from  the  eatalogtie  of  diaooverica. — Union  Midtcmie,  2&th  December,  185$. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  medical  officer  of  an  extensive  general  establish- 
ment, when  he  undertakes  to  describe  the  various  causes  of  mental  maladies, 
resembles  an  historian  gravely  discussing  the  causes  of  wars,  of  political 
changes,  and  of  revolutions,  which  can  be  accurately  known  only  to  the 
statesmen  and  persons  engaged  in  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  point  to  the  large 
residue  of  unknown  causes  which  the  best  analysis  will  leave.  I  still  persist 
in  asserting,  that  the  physician  who  has  more  that)  200  patients  at  one  time 
under  his  care  cannot,  from  mathematical  necessity,  fully  investigate  the 
obscure  and  hidden  causes  of  insanity. 

It  is  said,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  moral  from  the  physical 
causes,  that  the  two  are  so  complicated  and  so  closely  connected  as  to  render 
their  separation  difficult  and  almost  impossible.  This  is  true  up  to  a  certain 
point;  but  I  nevertheless  maintain,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  well- 
marked  insanity  which  have  come  under  my  care,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  dLorder  to  some  passion,  sentiment,  instinct,  or  idea, — in  other 
words,  to  a  moral  cause. 

I  could  now  refer  to  my  own  statistical  tables,  for  more  than  1200  patients 
have  been  treated  by  me,  but  I  prefer  citing  the  conclusive  evidence  which 
men  of  acknowledged  authority  have  published  on  the  predominance  of  the 
moral  causes.  And  first  I  will  quote  from  M.  Parchappe*s  **  Statistical 
Researches  on  the  Causes  of  Mental  Alienation**  (1839),  in  wnich  he  arranges 
the  two  orders  of  causes  in  the  following  manner : — 

ComjparisoH  of  the  Moral  Cautet  with  the  tO'Called  Fhyncal  CJuuiei* 

Moral  CauKs.  Other  Cautea. 

Mania    ....    64  in  100  86  in  100 

Melancholia     .     .     77  „  100  ....  28   „  100 

Paralysis     ...     60  „  100  ....  50   „  100 

When  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^s  brought  forward  his  statistical  tables  on  thia 
subject  at  the  Institute  (July,  1843),  M.  Parchappe  addressed  a  letter*  to 
that  learned  body,  in  which  he  strongly  maintained  his  former  opinion,  and 
declared  the  predominance  of  the  moral  causes  of  insanity  over  tlie  physical, 
to  be  a  positive  truth  added  to  science.f 

In  this  new  inquiry,  which  comprised  the  results  of  his  observations  on' 
1476  cases,  treated  by  him  in  the  space  of  eight  years,  he  stated  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  recognised  causes  to  be  as  follows : — 

ICoral  Causes.  Other  Causes. 

Men  .  .  .     222  in  893  or    565    in  1000      ....       171  in  398  or    435    in  1000 
Women.  .    811   „  409  „    762     „  1000     ....        98  „  409  „    238     „  1000 


Total.  .    538  „  802  ..  664  6  „  1000     ....      269  „  802  „  386-4  „  1000 

The  statistical  report  of  the  Public  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  Department  of 
the  Lower  Seine,  drawn  up  by  Drs.  Parchappe  and  de  Boutteville  (Rouen, 
1845),  presents  analogous  results.  In  short,  M.  Parchappe  states  in  all  his 
works,  that  moral  causes  taken  altogether  are  by  far  the  most  frequently  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  insanity. 

The  predominating  influence  of  moral  causes  is  greater  upon  women  than 
upon  men.    It  is  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree  in  connexion  with  melan- 

•  "  On  the  Predominance  of  the  Moral  Causes  in  the  Production  of  Insanity." — 
AntuU.  Med.  Ptych.^  t.  ii.  p.  365. 

t  M.  Parchappe  makes  four  classes  of  the  determinating  causes: — 1.  Intellectual, 
affective,  and  moral  causes.  2.  Causes  which  consist  in  the  abuse  of  these  facaltiee,  by 
the  pursuit  of  intellectual  or  sensual  gratifications.  8.  Gauset  oonneeted  with  a  morbid 
conditioa  of  the  atgaiii.    4u  fixtenud  eaoses ;  pfaysioal,  eheniGal,  or  phyaiologioaL 
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cholia,  18  domewhat  less  marked  in  mania,  and  almost  disappears  in  insanity 
accompanied  by  paralysis. 

The  most  active  causes  concerned  in  the  production  of  mental  disorders, 
generally  speaking,  are  these  three :  sensual  excesses,  pecuniary  anxieties,  and 
domestic  cares.  These  three  causes  have  a  different  relative  influence  on  the 
two  sexes,  and  follows  the  ensuing  order.  In  man,  1,  sensual  excesses;  2, 
pecuniary  anxieties;  3,  domestic  cares.  In  woman,  1,  domestic  matters;  2, 
money  matters ;  3,  love. 

That  among  the  exciting  causes  of  insanity  the  moral  should  predominate  is 
what  we  might  anticipate  theoretically,  upon  consideration  of  the  mode  of  life 
amongst  civilized  people,  in  whom  the  activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is 
so  largely  developed. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  examination  of  the  moral  causes,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  another  argument,  which  is  rightly  esteemed  of  con- 
siderable weight;  it  is  the  well-known  fact  that  large  and  populous  cities 
furnish  a  much  higher  per  centage  of  insane  persons  than  rural  districts. 

Among  the  observations  establishing  this  fact  I  will  take  three,  which  pro- 
ceed from  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  collecting,  comparing,  and  interpreting 
this  kind  of  statistics,  and  I  select  the  reports  of  the  Mareville,  the  Ghent, 
and  the  St.  Yon  Asylums,  drawn  up  by  MSI.  Kenaudin,  Guislain,  Parchappe, 
and  de  Boutteville. 

According  to  M.  Renaudin,  the  proportion  of  insane  persons  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouse  is  1  in  every  1468  of  the  entire  population ;  whilst  the 
proportion  of  the  insane  in  Nancy,  the  chief  city  of  that  department,  is  1  in 
600  of  the  population  of  that  city. 

At  Ghent,  M.  Guislain  states,  there  is  1  insane  person  in  every  302 
inhabitants,  whilst  the  proportion  of  the  insane  in  the  rural  population, 
amounting  to  569,000  inhabitants,  does  not  exceed  1  in  1474. 

MM.  Parchappe  and  de  Boutteville,  who  have  gone  into  more  exact  calcu- 
lations, make  the  following  statements.  During  a  period  of  eighteen  years 
(1825  to  1843)  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine  sent  to  the  public  asylum 
2146  patients,  received  once  or  oftener  into  that  establishment.  Upon 
separating  and  ascertaining  the  comparative  number  of  lunatics  sent  to 
St.  Yon  from  the  different  districts  into  which  the  department  is  divided, 
1^  notable  difference  is  observed. 

Department  of  the  Lower  Seine, 


1 

Districts. 

Popalation, 
1841. 

No  of  Lunatics 

admitted  at 

8t.  Yon. 

Lunatics 

in  1000 

Inhabitants. 

Rouen 

Havre 

Yvetot 

Dieppe 

Neachfttel    ...... 

Total 

248,115 
149,427 
142,349 
112,374 
85,246 

1371 
279 
201 
187 
108 

6-5 
1-8 
1-4 
1-6 
1-2 

787,511 

2146 

2-9 

Bt  classifying  the  admissions  according  to  the  population  of  the  districts 
in  which  the  patients  had  resided,  a  still  greater  disparity  presents  itself. 
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-D^^„i.*!»»  AdmlMlons  Proportion  In 

PopuUtion.  ^^  g^  Yon.            1000  lAhabltanU. 

Town  of  Rouen 96,002  965  1005 

„       Havre 27,254  106  8-90 

Dieppe 16,443  79  4-80 

Elbouf 14,646  63  3-61 

154,345  1203  779 

Towns  and  parishes  contain-  ) 

iiig  from  3000  to  10,000  [      .     .      102,375  258  2-62 

inhabitants ) 

Parishes  containing  less  than  3000 
inhabitants : 

District  of  Rouen 107,573  256  2*40 

Havre 78,692  85  1-08 

Yvetot 124,208  156  125 

Dieppe 91,954  102  110 

Nenfchatel     .     .     .     78,454  82  104 

480,881  681  1-42 


ft 
» 
»» 


Total  of  the  department 737,601  2142  2-9* 

It  should  be  stated,  that  a  special  asylum  for  pauper  lunatics  was  estab- 
lished at  Havre  some  years  back,  since  when  no  patients  have  been  sent  from 
that  city  to  St.  Yon.  This  explains  why,  in  the  preceding  tables,  the  number 
of  patients  from  Havre  is  so  much  below  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
second  city  of  the  department.  The  foregoing  calculations  plainly  prove  that 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  industrious  classes  in  the  great  centres  of  population 
of  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  strongly  predisposes  to  insanity  ;  for 
it  is  shown  that  the  number  of  insane  persons  belonging  to  the  district  of 
Rouen  is  one-fourth,  and  even  one-third  above  that  of  other  districts  in  the 
same  department.  And  the  difference  becomes  still  more  striking,  upon 
separating  the  returns  furnished  by  the  principal  towns  from  those  of  the 
rural  districts  surrounding  such  towns.  For  example,  the  entire  district  of 
Bouen,  which  in  1841  contained  248,000  inhabitants,  sent,  in  the  space  of 
eighteen  years  (1825  to  1843),  1371  patients  to  the  St.  Yon  Asylum;  of 
these  1371  patients,  965  belonged  to  the  city  of  Rouen,  which  had  96,000 
inhabitants,  and  406  to  the  surrounding  district,  which  comprised  152,000 
inhabitants;  manifesting  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  1005  to  267,  or 
nearly  4  to  1.  I  need  hardly  remark,  that  these  observations  completely 
contradict  the  opinion  which  some  writers  have  advanced,  ascribing  the 
relative  excess  of  inhabitants  of  towns  in  lunatic  asylums  to  the  fact  of  the 
large  public  asylums  being  usually  built  in  the  locality  of  towns. 

Bat  there  is  also  another  moral  disease  which,  if  not  identical  with  insanity, 
is  commonly  so  closely  allied  to  it  as  to  afford  us  a  further  illustration  of  the 
predominance  of  urban  over  rural  influence  in  exciting  mental  disorder :  I 
refer  to  suicide. 

Twenty  years  ago,  M.  Guerry,  in  his  work  on  the  Moral  Statistics  of 
France,  showed  suicide  to  be  more  common  in  large  towns  and  their  vicinities, 
particularly  in  the  departments  nearest  to  Paris.  In  general,  from  whatever 
point  on  the  frontiers  of  France  we  start,  says  this  observer,  we  find  the 
number  of  suicides  increase  progressively  as  we  approach  nearer  to  the 
capital.  This  progression  is  particularly  noticed  in  those  departments  which 
are  traversed  by  the  grand  routes  leading  to  Paris  from  Lyons,  Strasburg, 
Nantes,  Bordeaux,  &c.  If  we  select  Bordeaux,  for  example,  and  examine  the 
proportional  number  of  suicides  in  the  successive  departments  which  lie 
between  that  city  and  Paris,  and  are  traversed  by  the  main  route,  we  find,  in 

*  Although  this  column  serves  to  illustrate  the  point  under  consideiation,  the  reader 
will  at  once  perceive  that  it  has  no  real  valoe. — Tk. 
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the  department  of  Charente,  1  suicide  for  28,000  inhabitants ;  of  Vienne,  1  in 
25,000;  of  Indre-et-Loire,  1  in  18,000;  of  Loir-et-Cher,  1  in  14,000;  of 
Loiret,  I  in  10,000;  and  so  on  until  we  come  t*)  1  in  5000  in  Seine- et-Oise; 
and  1  in  3000  for  the  department  of  the  Seine. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  precise  results,  it  is  advisable  to  study  the 
proportional  number  of  suicides  in  the  towns  and  rural  districts  of  the  *same 
department.  This  has  been  done  bj  MM.  Archambault,  Etoc  Demazy,  and 
Petit.  According  to  the  first  of  these  observers,  the  chief  towns  of  the 
department  of  the  Meurthe  contain  only  about  a  fourth  of  tho  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  department;  and  yet  in  eleven  years  (1834  to  1845)  there  were 
115  suicides  in  the  towns  to  95  in  the  country,  being  an  approximative  ratio 
of  19  to  5.  The  results  obtained  by  M.  Ltoc  Demazy  are  very  similar. 
M.  Petit,  in  his  excellent  "Statistical  Researches  on  the  Etiology  of  Suicide," 
has  drawn  up  three  tables,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  progressive  diminu- 
tion of  the  suicidal  tendency,  proportionably  to  the  removal  from  the  influence 
of  towns,  which  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  greater  prevalence  of  self-destruc- 
tion in  towns  and  cities,  and  entirely  refute  the  opinion  of  M.  Cazauvieilh, 
who  pretended  they  were  equal  in  the  two  localities.  Here  are  the  mean 
results  taken  from  M.  Petit's  three  tables :— 


Mean  of  Town 

Mean  of  Country 

1  Suicide 

Population. 

Population. 

1st  series,  29  departments  .  . 

22  per  cent. 

78  per  cent. 

in    9,918 

2nd  series,  29  departments  .  . 

19        „ 

81        „ 

„  18.984 

8rd  series,  28  departments  .  . 

14        ,. 

86        „ 

„  30,721 

The  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  these  facts  is  evident ;  for  they  show 
that  the  rate  of  suicide  increases  progressively  with  the  increase  of  the  town 
population,  and  decreases  progressively  with  the  increase  of  the  country 
population,  and  that  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  rate  of  suicide  in  any 
particular  department  above  or  below  the  mean  standard  of  suicide  in 
France*  is  proportionate  to  the  relative  amount  of  town  and  country  inliabi- 
tants.  When  insanity  has  been  investigated  in  the  manner  in  which  M.  Petit 
has  investigated  suicide,  or,  more  generally,  after  the  mode  in  which 
MM.  Parchappe  and  de  Boutteville  have  treated  the  facts  derived  from  the 
asylum  of  St.  Yon,  we  shall  have  statistical  proof  of  an  opinion  founded 
inductively  on  a  philosophic  observation  of  facts,  one  of  the  three  great 
sources  of  human  knowledge. 

A  conscientious  observer,  who,  during  thirty  years,  has  laboured  in 
advancing  our  knowledge  of  mental  alienation,  M.  Guislain,  has  in  a  recent 
work,  which  embodies  the  result  of  his  long  and  varied  experience,  added 
new  documents  on  the  predominance  of  the  moral  causes  of  insanity  to  those 
which  he  published  in  1826  concerning  the  same  subject.  As  the  conclusion 
of  his  researches  he  declares,  that  the  source  of  morbid  conceptions  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  internal  nature  of  ideas.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  precise 
knowledge  of  the  causes  so  considered,  he  recommends  that  we  should  exclude 
idiots,  imbecile  person.s,  cretins,  cases  of  temporary  delirium,  hysterical 
person-s,  and  epilepticul,  from  the  summary  of  moral  causes.  To  these  excep- 
tions we  would  also  add  delirium  tremens,  although  often  tracing  its  remote 
cause  to  some  depressing  emotion. 

These  distinctions  established,  M.  Guislain  clearly  propounds  the  problem 
of  the  cause  of  insanity,  so  debated  in  these  times  :  he  says,  that  in  66  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  admitted  into  the  establishment  he  directs,  he  has  discovered 
mental,  psychical,  or  moral  influences ;  and  in  100  cases  attributable  to  moral 
causes  exclusively,  he  found  65  dated  from  some  reverse,  especially  reverse  of 
fortune,  and  35  to  domestic  troubles.     M.  Delasiauve  fixes  the  prevalence  of 

*  la  1816  the  mean  rate  of  suicide  ia  France  was  1  in  11,420  inhabitants. — Tii. 
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moral  causes  at  a  still  higher  rate,  for  he  considers  that  80  in  100  cases  of 
insanity  are  determined  bj  some  depressing  and  exhausting  passion  or 
emotion. 

Moral  causes  are,  then,  according  to  Pinel,  Esquirol,  MM.  Guislain,  Par- 
chappe,  Delasiauve,  ourselves,  and  many  others,  the  chief  agents  in  the 
generation  of  insanity,  which  opinion,  however,  by  no  means  excludes  the 
share  which  may  be  justly  allotted  to  physical  causes,  as  is  seen  by  the  care 
which  all  the  preceding  investigators  have  taken  to  enumerate  and  analyze 
them.  That  there  should  be  great  disparity  of  opinion  about  the  relative  pre- 
dominance of  moral  causes  may  be  attributed,  as  M.  Guislain  observes,  to 
the  circumstances  which  so  often  hinder  the  discovery  of  such  causes,  the 
insufficiency  and  inexactitude  of  investigation,  the  want  of  close  personal 
intimacy  with  patients,  and  to  errors  derived  from  the  ignorant  or  interested 
misrepresentations  of  the  patient*s  friends. 

**If  you  desire  examples,"  says  this  competent  physician,  "let  me  relate  to 
you  the  following  cases,  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  A  lady 
consulted  me  about  her  husband,  who  was  labouring  under  an  attack  of 
insanity,  assuring  me  that  she  could  in  no  way  explain  it,  and  knew  of 
nothing  that  could  have  induced  it.  When  restored  to  reason,  the  husband 
informed  me  that  his  wife's  misconduct  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  his  illness. 
A  young  man,  of  timid,  reserved,  and  pious  disposition,  was  admitted  into 
my  establishment  in  a  state  of  insanity,  produced,  it  was  told  me,  by 
excessive  study.  I  suspected  a  certain  injurious  habit,  and  remorse  of  con- 
science at  not  being  able  to  overcome  it,  and  I  subsequently  received  a  con- 
fession from  my  patient  which  entirely  confirmed  my  suppositions.  An  old 
gentleman  was  brought  to  me  in  a  state  of  imbecility,  whicn  his  nieces,  who 
accompanied  him,  ascribed  solely  to  his  a<lvaiiced  age.  Further  information, 
obtained  from  disinterested  persons,  revealed  one  of  those  domestic  dramas 
which  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  common ;  the  nieces  had  enleavoured  to 
force  the  old  gentleman  into  making  certain  testamentary  bequests,  and  on 
his  refusal  had  emphiyed  so  much  violence  and  ill-treatment  towards  him 
as  to  reduce  him  to  the  condition  above  described." 

In  these  ideas  1  entirely  concur,  and  some  years  ago  I  expressed  myself  to 
the  same  effect  in  the  "  Aledico- Psychological  Annals"  as  follows: — 

"  If  you  ask  why  the  real,  the  moral  cause  of  insanity  so  often  escapes  our 
inquiry,  I  answer  that  it  is  because  it  is  so  often  intentionally  concealed. 
How  can  you  expect  the  relatives  or  friends  of  your  patient  to  be  candid  P 
Shall  a  parent  say,  ^Behold  my  son,  whose  misconduct  is  my  despair;  whose 
ill  behaviour  is  the  misery  of  my  life  ?'  or,  *  Here  is  my  daughter,  whose 
irregularities  and  indiscretions  I  am  unable  to  control  ?*  or,  ^  This  is  my  son- 
in-law,  who  commits  excesses  which  will,  1  fear,  soon  lead  to  some  terrible 
catastrophe;*  or  shall  a  child  say,  *I  bring  you  my  father;  he  is  squandering 
our  substance  in  riot  and  debauchery  ?  or  shall  a  husband  tell  you,  *  My 
wife  is  guilty  of  the  grossest  outrages  towards  me,  but  I  am  reluctant  to 
expose  her  on  account  of  our  children  and  my  own  reputation?*  and  a 
thousand  similar  complaints  !** 

Like  M.  Guislain,  I  am  embarrassed  in  my  choice  of  appropriate  illustra- 
tions of  my  subject ;  but  I  select  the  following  instance  as  an  example  in 
sjpport  ot  the  foregoing  general  conclusions,  which  are  themselves  but  the 
simple  expressions  deduced  from  the  analysis  of  facts.  A  foreign  lady 
recently  called  on  me,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  to  consult  me  about  her 
mental  disorder,  which  was  characterized  by  periodical  attacks  of  maniacal 
excitement  coming  on  suddenly,  without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  and 
passing  off  entirely  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  days.  After  informing  me  of 
the  above  particulars,  she  proceeded  to  give  me  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances to  which  she  attributed  her  sta*e  of  mind.  "  I  have  no  taste,"  said 
she,  **  for  the  pleasures  of  society,  so  I  live  almost  constantly  alone,  employing 
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myself  with  different  kinds  of  work,  and  indulging  in  no  amusements.  ThU 
sort  of  life,  combined  with  certain  vexations,  no  doubt  exerts  considerable 
influence  on  my  mental  condition."  After  she  had  been  some  time  under 
my  care,  I  received  a  confidential  communication  from  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessional brother,  which  completely  rectified  the  circumstantial  statements  of 
the  mother  and  (laughter.  My  informant  disclosed  to  me  that  this  lady  had 
been  a  chief  actor  in  a  domestic  drama  of  unusual  depravity.  Whilst  still 
innocent,  she  had  become  the  victim  of  the  extraordinary  villany  of  a  near 
relation,  who  had  artfully  seduced  her,  not  from  any  passion  or  attachment 
for  her,  but  actuated  by  a  belief  still  too  commonly  entertained,  that  he 
could  thus  get  rid  of  a  shameful  disease  with  which  he  was  infected.  The 
lady*s  health  suffered;  she  was  made  aware  of  the  terrible  injury  she  had 
sustained;  all  her  affections  were  embittered;  she  became  melancholy  and 
morose,  and  retired  as  much  as  possible  from  society,  which  had  become 
hateful  to  her.  Whilst  in  this  condition  of  mind,  her  family,  with  the  view 
of  saving  appearances,  and  stopping  the  spread  of  certain  rumours  detrimental 
to  its  honour,  persuaded  or  compelled  her  to  consent  to  be  united  to  a 
gentleman,  unacquainted  with  her  history.  A  marriage  contracted  under 
such  circumstances  could  have  but  one  result;  the  injured  and  distracted 
husband  revealed  his  misfortune,  and  sought  reparation  for  his  wrongs;  but 
80  artfully  was  the  lady^s  cause  conducted  by  herself  and  family,  that  he  soon 
found  himself  enveloped  in  a  web  of  contradiction  and  recriminatory  accusa- 
tion, which  he  had  neither  the  patience  nor  the  address  to  unravel,  so  that  in 
the  end  he  was  regarded  as  the  offending  party ;  the  lady  obtained  an  act  of 
separation,  and  the  husband  entered  the  army.  After  these  circumstances 
had  been  revealed  to  me,  I  could  not  wonder  why  my  patient  had  sought  to 
conceal  from  me  the  real  history  of  her  case. 

It  would  but  weary  the  attention  of  my  readers  if  I  were  to  insist  further 
on  the  predominance  of  the  moral  causes  of  insanity.  The  examples  1  have 
quoted  show  how  great  an  eifect  injured  honour,  reverse  of  fortune,  disappointed 
affection,  and  domestic  trouble  have  in  deranging  the  balance  of  the  human 
mind.  And  surely  an  inquiry  into  the  motives,  the  speech,  and  the  actions  of 
mankind,  although  undertaken  mainly  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  causes 
of  their  aberrations,  is  a  legitimate  portion  of  moral  science,  and  a  fit  subject 
for  moral  analysis. 

I  come  next  to  treat  of  another  influence  which  governs  all  moral  causes ; 
from  which  they  arise  and  flow  in  a  thousand  different  ways ;  this  influence, 
but  partly  understood,  and  but  half  appreciated,  is  moral  sutfering.  Twelve 
years  ago,  in  reviewing  a  work  by  M  Leuret,  I  took  the  influence  of  moral 
suffering  in  the  production  of  insanity  as  the  theme  of  my  argument.  ("  Gazette 
des  Medccins  Praticiens,"  1840.)  In  that  paper  I  cited  several  remarkable 
instances,  some  of  which  I  think  I  may  venture  to  repeat. 

"  What  a  catalogue  insanity  presents !  Kings,  legislators,  sages,  philoso- 
phers, all  are  found  upon  its  lists.  And  poets  too,  what  a  space  they  occupy 
m  the  roll  I  I  one  day  visited  a  town  in  Italy ;  I  passed  rapidly*  before  cathe- 
drals, churches,  palaces,  public  monuments,  fountains,  statuis,  all  interesting, 
perhaps,  but  1  di<l  not  stay  to  inspect  them,  for  my  entire  attention  was  directed 
to  the  spot  towards  which  I  was  hastening.  At  length  I  stopped  before  a  low 
arched  door- way  inside  an  iron  railing.  Nothing  could  be  more  sad  and 
sombre  than  the  aspect  of  this  retreat,  yet  the  names  of  Byron,  Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine,  Delphine  Gay,  and  many  others,  showed  that  some  mighty  interest 
was  connected  with  this  spot.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  cell  in  which  Tasso  had 
been  confined  for  seven  years,  and  his  hard  couch  and  iron  ring  still  remained 
in  their  places.  On  seeing  these  things  I  fancied  I  could  hear  the  illustrious 
poet  ringing  the  death-knell  of  Chatterton,  of  Collins,  of  Gilbert,  and  a  host 
of  brothers,  lost  and  abandoned  like  himself. 

**  Political  life  also  affords  its  contingent.    Lord  C.  rules  the  most  powerful 
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nation  in  the  world ;  at  his  command  the  armies  of  Europe  take  the  field,  and 
irresistible  fleets  ploui^h  the  seas  in  every  direction  :  but  all  his  powers  cannot 
procure  him  internal  tranquillity,  or  peace  of  mind;  consumed  by  chagrin,  or 
rather  by  remorse,  he  seeks  in  vain  for  happiness ;  his  sad  conaition  is  irre- 
parable, until  at  length  reason  gives  way,  and  a  tragical  death  terminates  hia 
sufferings.*  Lord  0.,  instigated  by  an  insatiable  cupidity,  commits  the  most 
revolting  crimes;  at  length  the  outcries  of  the  thousands  he  has  plundered 
arrive  to  the  ears  of  parliament ;  an  inquiry  is  instituted,  but  remorse  has 
already  seized  him,  he  becomes  a  prey  to  the  direst  despair,  and  terminates 
a  glorious  career  of  success  by  his  own  hand.f  P.J  assumes  the  reins  of 
government  at  a  moment  when  the  throes  of  popular  convulsion  yet  shake  the 
state,  and  by  his  wisdom  and  energy  succeeds  in  restoring  public  tranquillity ; 
but  the  indifference  of  his  contemporaries,  and  a  foresight  of  the  ingratitmle 
of  posterity  towards  him,  irritate  and  offend  him  ;  his  intellect  becomes  con- 
fused, insanity  manifests  itself,  and  he  dies,  struck  down  by  the  terrible 

*  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont  has  not  been  rightly  informed  of  the  circumstances  which 
produced  Lord  Castlereagh's^  temporary  insanity.  That  illustrious  statesman  served  his 
couDtry  with  a  pure  and  elevated  patriotism,  which  left  him  oo  cause  for  remorse ;  bat 
his  mind  gave  way  under  the  immeuse  labour  imposed  upon  it,  and  the  constaut  anxiety 
inseparable  from  his  high  aud  re8i)0U8ible  office.  An  incident  of  domestic  hfc  »  said 
to  have  accelerated  the  progress  of  his  mental  disorder;  but  there  is  no  reasonable  donbt 
of  his  case  being  one  of  a  class  unfortimately  too  frequent  among  us— dj'rangcment 
produced  by  the  over-work  and  excessive  exercise  of  the  mind.  The  late  Sir  llobert  Peel, 
writing  of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  1839,  observes,  *'  Ha  overcame  practical  difficulties  which 
would  have  appalled  and  overwhelmed  almost  every  other  contemporary  statesman."  In 
these  few  words  we  see  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  we  have  above  expressed. — Tr, 

t  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont  is  also  in  error  concerning  Lord  Clive.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  believing  that  he  suffered  from  an  evil  conscience ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  known  to  have  looked  back  upon  his  Indian  career  with  a  ju^t  and  excusable  pride» 
and  he  strenuously  defended  every  act  of  his  Indian  administration,  both  before  Parlia- 
ment and  elsewhere.  The  actual  circumstances  of  his  suicide  are  so  well  told  iu  Macau- 
lay's  admirable  essay,  that  we  trust  our  readers  wUl  pardon  us  for  quoting  the  passage: 
"  Clive  was  now  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  foHunc  aud  his  honours.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  attached  friends  and  relations,  and  he  had  not  yet  passed  the  season  of 
vigorous  bodily  aud  mental  exertion.  But  clouds  had  long  been  gathering  over  his 
mind,  and  now  settled  on  it  in  thick  darkness.  From  early  youth  he  had  been  subject 
to  fits  of  that  strange  melancholy  *  which  rejoiceth  exceedingly  and  is  glad  when  it  can 
find  the  grave.'  Whilst  still  a  writer  at  Madras,  he  had  twice  attempted  to  destroy  Aim- 
ieJf,  Business  and  prosperity  had  produced  a  salutary  effect  on  his  spirits.  In  India, 
while  he  was  occupied  by  great  affairs — iu  England,  while  wealth  and  rank  had  still  the 
charm  of  novelty,  he  had  borne  up  against  his  conttitutional  misery.  But  he  had  now 
nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to  wish  for.  His  active  spirit  in  an  inactive  situation 
drooped  and  withered  hke  a  plant  in  au  uncongenial  air.  The  malignity  with  which  his 
enemies  had  pursued  him,  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  censure,  lenient  as  it  was,  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  pronounced, 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  r(^2:arded  by  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen  as  a  cruel  and 
perfidious  tyrant,  all  concurred  to  irritate  and  depress  him.  In  the  meantime,  his  temper 
was  tried  by  acute  physical  suffering.  During  his  long  residence  in  tropical  climates, 
he  had  contracted  several  painrul  distempers.  In  order  to  obtain  ease,  he  called  in  the 
help  of  opiuin ;  and  he  was  gradually  enslaved  by  this  treacherous  ally.  To  the  last, 
however,  his  genius  occasionally  flashed  through  the  gloom.  It  was  said  that  he  would 
sometimes,  after  sitting  tilent  and  torpid  for  hours,  rouse  himself  to  the  discussion  of 
some  great  question,  would  display  in  full  vigour  all  the  talents  of  the  soldier  and  the 
statesman,  and  would  then  sink  back  into  his  melancholy  repose.  On  the  22nd  of 
November,  177^^,  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  He  had  just  completed  his  forty*ninth 
year."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Clive  both  committed 
suicide  in  the  same  manner — by  a  stab  in  the  ucck  with  a  common  penknife. — Ta. 

X  Casiuiir  Perier  became  insane  whilst  exercising  the  fuuctioua  of  prime  miuistar  tQ 
Louis-Philippe,  and  died  inunediately  afterwards,  May  16,  1832. 
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Bcoarge  of  human  reason.  B.  fulfils  with  credit  and  distinction  the  high 
diplomatic  missions  confided  to  him.  He  acquires  a  place  in  history  by  his 
honourable  share  in  a  negotiation  of  the  first  importance ;  but  mortifications 
coming  from  high  quarters  worry  and  annoy  him  ;  he  gets  tired  of  life,  and 
puts  an  end  to  a  wearisome  existence.  *  Ti^e  death  of  poor  B.,'  wrote  a  young 
prince  who  has  left  a  cherished  memory,  *  affected  me  greatly,  and  I  think 
must  have  affected  you  in  a  similar  manner.  I  say  nothing  about  the  painful 
impressions  produced  at  N.,  where  the  law  on  suicide  is  so  severe ;  what 
touches  me  most  is  the  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  led  him  to  commit  the 
fatal  act  B.  was  not  ill;  he  executed  his  design  with  perfect  sang  froid  and 
resolution.  I  have  received  letters  from  M.  and  others  which  remove  all 
doubts  from  my  mind.  He  was  sorely  irritated  against  the  father ;  and  spoke 
strangely  to  F.  about  him.  The  authority  which  the  father  exercises  over  all 
is  of  so  inflexible  a  character,  tbat  when  a  minister  compromised  by  his 
connexion  with  us  cannot  overcome  it,  he  has  no  other  resource  but  suicide.'  **  * 

M.  Guislain,  who  has  completely  developed  the  theory  of  moral  suffering, 
shows  by  a  great  number  of  well  selected  and  well  argued  instances,  that 
it  is  often  the  initial  phenomenon  of  insanity,  and  marks  the  prodromic  period 
of  the  disorders.  This  action  of  moral  suffering  results  from  that  excessive 
exaltation  of  sensibility  which  M.  Cerise  has  so  well  termed  ^^  emotiviUy 
Among  civilized  people,  a  great  activity  of  the  moral  sentiments  exists,  and 
great  susceptibility  of  the  afibctions,  which  induced  M.  Guislain  to  say  that 
many  cases  of  insanity  have  their  origin,  not  in  the  mind  but  in  the  neart. 
To  feel  is  the  ardent  desire  of  many  natures,  and  a  female  saint  strongly 
expressed  this  longing  when  she  chose  for  her  device  the  words — "  Ou 
souffrir  uu  mourir." 

The  epochs  in  which  moral  suffering  is  most  prevalent,  when  it  assumes  all 
forms,  and  attacks  all  ranks,  but  especially  the  classes  whose  sensitiveness  is 
continually  stimulated,  are  decidedly  those  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
greatest  perfection  in  the  luxurious  arts,  in  literature,  and  in  those  scenic 
illusions  which  partly  supply  the  craving  for  emotions  which  the  universal 
satiety  of  real  life  at  such  times  fails  to  afford. 

Hearts  unmanned  by  luxury  and  corruption,  although  eager  to  indulge  in 
factitious  woe,  have  not  sufficient  courage  or  energy  to  patiently  endure  the 
real  miseries  of  life.  When  the  conquerors  of  the  world  had  reached  the 
climax  of  their  power,  repose  became  so  difficult  for  them,  that  a  folded  leaf 
on  their  bed  of  roses  was  sufficient  to  banish  sleep  from  their  eyelids;  ill 
befel  the  unlucky  slave  who  then  vexed  their  nerves — the  vivarium  was  his 
grave.  Such  were  the  times  most  fruitful  in  moral  sufferings ;  disgust  of 
life  and  ennui  were  imiversal,  and  very  many  of  these  masters  of  the  earth 
sought  a  refuge  from  satiety  in  suicide,  or  tamely  submitted  their  necks  to 
the  imperial  executioner.  Compare  their  condition  with  that  of  their  ancestors 
during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Roman  empire ;  consider  the  position  of  the 
early  settlers  in  New  England,  their  courage  and  resignation,  their  simple 
manners  embellished  by  sincerity  and  religious  faith,  and  ennobled  by  the 
sense  of  duty ;  recal  to  memory  the  savage  virtues  of  the  native  Indians,  their 
patient  endurance  of  privations,  and  their  stoical  contempt  of  death  inflicted 
by  the  most  horrible  tortures ;  and  then  sa}'  if  sensibility,  and  the  consequent 
capacity  for  suffering,  is  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  luxury^ 
and  the  exercise  of  the  intellect,  in  other  words,  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 

*  The  diplomatist  in  question  was  M.  Bresson,  French  ambassador  at  Brussels  in  the 
eventful  year  1881,  neg;otiator  of  the  matrimonial  alliance  between  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  the  Grand  Duchess  Helen  of  Mecklenbourg-Schwerin  (1837),  and  of  the  famous 
Spanish  marriages  (IH46).  A  few  months  after  the  last  event  he  committed  suicide  at 
Naples,  in  consequence,  it  was  inspected,  of  his  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  King 
Louis- Philippe,  "  the  £^er ''  alluded  to  in  the  letter  above  quoted. — Tm, 
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Ultimate  annlysis  brings  us  therefore  to  moral  suffering'  as  tlie  starting 
point  of  insanity  in  the  majority  of  instances.  In  the  battle  of  life  all  must 
suffer,  but  especially  those  naturally  endowed  with  a  nervous,  passionate,  and 
susceptible  organization.  When  suffering  Ims  arrived  at  its  extreme  intensity, 
when  it  admits  neither  of  suspension  nor  alleviation,  and  the  faculty  of  resist- 
ance is  extinct,  human  consolation  is  a  vain  pretence,  for  the  mind  cannot 
receive  it,  and  despair  offers  but  two  issues — suicide  or  madness. 

The  sufferings  of  the  heart,  so  well  known  to  the  psychological  physician, 
that  he  could  become  their  best  interpreter  if  his  labours  and  habits  of  life 
allowed  him  to  undertake  the  task,  have  been  eloquently  treated  of  by  the 
great  moralists  of  preceding  ages.  But  it  is  notably  by  modern  writers  that 
this  subject  has  been  systematically  discussed,  and  its  universality  and  deep 
importance  revealed.  "  In  these  days,"  says  M.  E.  de  Montegut,  "  it  matters 
not  in  what  spot  human  misery  lies  hidden,  or  in  what  corner  injustice  is 
perpetrated ;  an  unseen  eye  discovers,  and  an  unknown  voice  proclaims  the 
wrong  inflicted,  the  suffering  endured.  Not  now,  any  more  than  in  former 
days,  does  good  prevail ;  evil  still  reigns  triumphant,  but  evil  can  no  longer  be 
stifled  or  concealed."  **  We  strive  in  vain,"  lately  wrote  M.  Paul  de  Molenes, 
"to  overcome  the  sadness  of  these  times;  our  age  is  still  that  of  Werther,  of 
Manfred,  and  of  Ken^.  We  can  never  be  made  to  smile  frankly  and  without 
reserve.  Whoever  says  the  contrary  is  in  error.  There  has  not  been  one 
heart  among  us  during  the  last  sixty  3'ears  but  was  born  a  prey  to  ennuij 
regret,  and  melancholy." 

The  pre.«ent  epoch  is  not  only  consumed  by  ennui^  but  is  also  a  prey  to  a 
multitude  of  moral  maladies,  among  which  I  may  name  the  universal  confu- 
sion of  ideas,  the  general  weariness,  and  the  entire  disenchantment  concerning 
all  we  were  proud  of  and  adored.  We  feel  the  institutions  we  were  vain  of 
having  moulded  fall  to  pieces  under  our  hands.  Full  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt,  agitated  by  sinister  presentiments,  we  seek  a  refuge  in  what  I  fear  I 
must  call  domestic  selfishness,  and  are  willing  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices 
to  procure  a  short  period  of  repose.  Our  literature — and  the  literature  of  a 
people  is  the  image  of  its  morality — tells  but  one  tale ;  the  double  wrong 
inflicted  upon  humanity,  in  the  body  and  in  the  soul;  on  our  moral  and  our 
physical  nature.  A  few  days  since  I  read  a  book  which  has  been  compared  to 
a  shrill  and  piercing  note,  vibrating  through  space,  and  jarnng  all  the  tenderly 
sensitive  strings  of  the  human  heart;  a  book  written  in  tears  and  blood,  the 
subject  of  which  is  not  drawn  from  the  barbarous  ages,  nor  from  the  dark 
annals  of  antiquity,  but  describes  scenes  of  horror  constantly  recurring  in  our 
own  times,  and  the  sufferings  of  millions  of  victims  day  by  day  renewed  in  the 
land  which  styles  itself  the  Land  of  Liberty,  and  which  prides  itself  on  its 
Christian  faith,  and  its  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Everywhere  is  heard 
the  cry  of  pain,  and  a  clever  woman  has  well  said:  "The  human  soul  is  an 
instrument  which  vibrates  in  unison  with  all  the  emotions ;  joy  produces  a 
short  and  rapid  sound,  which  is  soon  extinguished ;  but  the  tone  of  grief  is  loud, 
deep,  and  prolonged."  This  fragment  has  already  become  too  long,  or  I  could 
extract  from  the  literature,  or  rather,  from  the  history  of  philosophy,  argu- 
ments suf!icient  to  reply  to  the  objection  often  raised,  that  we  have  not  sufficient 
statistical  information  to  enable  us  to  come  to  any  precise  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  moral  condition  of  epochs  much  anterior  to  our  own,  or  to  warrant  a 
satisfactory  comparison.  Moreover,  I  have  already  stated,  that  I  have  reserved 
the  historical  department  of  my  subject  for  separate  treatment,  so  I  will  confine 
myself  at  present  to  a  few  short  remarks. 

History  would  be  an  arid  waste,  destitute  of  interest,  if  we  were  compelled 
to  measure  the  errors,  the  aberrations,  or  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  by 
the  aid  of  statistics  only ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  recent  improvements  of 
that  science,  it  does  not  always  furnish  correct  information,  even  in  inquiries 
which  seem  best  suited  to  its  capabilities,  and  is  cei'taioly  of  little  value  in  the 
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appreciation  of  moral  facts.  Then,  again,  it  is  so  extensible  as  to  ^neld  in  all 
directions,  and  accommodate  itself  to  the  most  opposite  views ;  so  that  we 
often  see  the  same  data  employed  in  the  deduction  of  diametrically  opposed 
results.  Nevertheless,  I  am  far  from  rejecting  the  aid  of  statistical  inquiry, 
but  I  regard  it  merely  as  an  useful  auxiliary,  and  I  attach  much  more  impor- 
tance to  the  literary  records  of  different  nations.  You  remark  that  each 
succeeding  age  has  left  some  sign  of  its  intellectual  and  social  progress,  so  that 
history  enables  us  to  trace  the  march  of  the  human  mind  across  the  expanse 
of  ages.  In  the  youth  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  see  it  full  of  life  and  vigour, 
asserting  its  freedom,  the  base  of  all  philosophy,  and  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments or  tyrannical  authority;  then,  involved  in  the  universal  darkness  which 
attended  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  and  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it 
remains  immovable  during  the  slow  destruction  and  renovation  of  society 
under  the  Merovingians;  presenting  few  signs  of  vitality  durii  g  the  first  500 
years  of  the  monarchy,  except  in  the  steady  progress  of  ecclesiastical  denomi- 
nation, it  at  last  bursts  forth  into  new  life  and  gprowth  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Two  quotations  will  suffice  to  present  us  with  the  means  of  estimating  the 
state  of  the  human  mind  at  two  distinct  epochs,  and  of  deciding  by  the  light 
of  reason,  and  without  the  assistance  of  figures,  the  question  now  before  us,  of 
the  different  decrees  of  mental  excitability,  or  rather  of  moral  sensibility,  in 
different  centuries.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  says  M.  Guizot  ("De  la 
CivilL^ation  en  Europe,"  t.  ii.),  men  had  but  few  ideas,  and  those  ideas 
extremely  restricted.  Social  intercourse  was  rare  and  limited.  ITie  horizon 
of  the  mind,  like  that  of  life,  had  narrow  confines ;  under  such  condition  a 
great  society  is  impossible. 

This  rarity  of  ideas  is  also  noticed  in  M.  A.  de  Broglie*s  work,  "  Sur  le 
Moyen  Age  et  TEgliseCatholique.*'  A  smnll  number  of  simple  ideas,  expressed 
in  poor,  rude,  unfinished  language,  sufiiced  to  kindle  the  zeal  of  ardent  hearts, 
and  enlighten  the  dawning  imagination.  Compare  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  its  infancy  with  that  of  our  own  times,  when  countless  periodicals 
daily  give  us  news  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth,  when  railroads 
enable  us  to  overrun  Europe  in  a  few  days,  and  the  shortest  life  may  suffice 
to  witness  three  or  four  revolutions,  each  accomplished  in  a  different  view. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  about  the  caution  exercised  by  the  writers 
we  have  quoted  in  the  choice  of  their  materials  ;  their  political  principles  are 
open  to  discussion,  but  no  one  has  a  right  to  deny  their  scientific  talent  or 
literary  probity. 

Nor  would  the  proofs  be  less  decisive,  if  for  each  of  these  periods  we  should 
relate  the  history  of  the  celebrated  person  who  has  amassed  them. 

If  I  had  needed  any  further  confirmation  of  my  views  on  this  matter,  I 
should  have  found  them  in  M,  St.  Marc  Girardin's  remarks  on  some  of  the 
moral  disorders  of  modern  times. 

After  having  sketched  in  a  few  concise  and  vigorous  strokes  the  character 
of  the  French  nation,  showing  that  it  has  not  changed  since  the  time  of 
Caesar,  he  paints  in  strong  und  lively  colours  the  disorders  which  revolutions 
let  loose  in  the  brains  of  sober  citizens,  which  agitate  the  ambitious,  and 
infiuence  even  persons  most  desirous  of  repose.  When  the  reader  has  com- 
pleted his  perusal  of  this  moral  clinic  on  these  three  sections  of  society,  he 
will  understand  the  optimist  and  pessimist  cliaracter  of  the  first,  the  credulous 
and  speculative  disposition  of  the  second,  the  cosmopolitan  indifference  of 
the  third,  one  hundred  times  better  than  if  he  resorted  to  statbtics  to  supply 
him  with  an  approximative  valuation  of  their  comparative  numbers. 

To  these  considerations  I  venture  to  add  another,  which  is  also  of  some 
importance.  Society,  in  its  ascertained  movement,  does  not  alwa^'s  proceed 
in  the  same  manner.  Either  it  rests  upon  faith,  or  it  operates  by  doubt.  In 
the  first  condition,  authority  governs;  in  the  teoond,  inoividual  reason.  These 
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conditions  obtained  in  the  Roman  Empire  aa  well  as  in  the  Christian  world. 
Now,  of  these  two  states,  the  one  most  likely  to  develope  insanity  is  that 
which  admits  of  individual  opinion,  and  not  that  of  faith  and  authority. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  specifying  the  precise  character  of  the  civilization 
of  different  epochs  ;  for  the  term  civilization  han  a  vague  signification,  unless 
the  attendant  circumstances  are  explained.  There  lies  the  gist  of  the  question, 
or  rather  the  light  best  adapted  to  discover  it. 

I  have  yet  one  observation  to  make  before  I  conclude  these  reflections. 
Moral  causes  are  to  be  usefully  studied,  not  merely  in  relation  to  the  etiology 
of  mental  disorders,  but  also  with  reference  to  their  particular  treatment.  At 
the  end  of  an  article  printed  in  the  **  Annales  d'Hygiene,"  1839,  I  appended 
this  note :  "  In  a  future  number  I  shall  speak  of  the  employment  of  moral 
means  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  labours  of  others  in  this  department." 

Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  fulfil  my  intention,  but 
I  have  put  the  views  which  I  intended  to  publish  into  practical  execution. 
Whilst  observing  the  miserable  victims  of  melancholia  annihilated,  as  it  were, 
by  mental  suffering,  f  saw  that  there  was  something  to  be  done  beyond  the 
prescribing  of  medicines,  and  I  was  naturally  led  to  employ  the  resources  and 
consolations  of  domestic  life.  I  will  not  boast  of  having  effected  a  greater 
number  of  cures  by  these  means  than  may  be  obtained  by  others,  but  I  can  say 
that  by  these  means  I  have  consoled  and  restored  many  unfortunate  persons. 

The  advantages  of  the  domestic  treatment  of  the  melancholic  form  of 
insanity  are  now  too  well  known  to  require  any  exposition  here,  so  I  will 
make  but  one  remark  upon  it,  which  refers  to  the  comparative  facility  of  its 
application.  The  moral  treatment  does  not  demand  any  extraordinary 
qualities  or  superior  powers  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it;  dis- 
crimination, judgment,  and,  above  all,  kindness,  are  what  it  requires  for  its 
success.  The  man  of  genius  may  sometimes  obtain  a  striking  recovery  by 
exceptional  methods;  but  it  is  the  kind-hearted  physician,  who  treats  his 
patients  as  if  they  were  his  children,  who  most  frequently  succeeds  in  effecting 
a  permanent  cu  e. 

In  a  psychological  point  of  view  the  question  of  the  influence  of  civilization 
in  the  development  of  insanity  appears  to  me  to  be  conclusively  settled ;  for 
since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  moral  causes  of  mental  disorders  exceed 
all  others  in  frequency,  and  that  moral  suffering  is  their  most  common 
origin,  it  follows  that  these  two  causes  may  be  expected  to  arrive  at  their 
greatest  intensity  in  those  epochs  when  moral  sensitiveness  is  most  actively 
developed.  Of  course  I  speak  only  of  the  present  time,  and  do  not  presume 
to  decide  for  the  future. 

Summary. — The  analysis  of  man's  moral  nature  places  the  predominance 
And  pre-eminence  of  the  psychological  or  moral  element  over  the  physical 
beyond  all  doubt. 

The  dominion  exercised  by  the  moral  over  the  physical,  observable  in 
many  diseases,  is  particularly  obvious  in  insanity;  and  moral  causes  are 
certainly  the  causes  before  all  others  which  have  the  most  marked  influence 
on  the  production  of  mental  disorders. 

Statistics  prove,  incontestably,  that  moral  causes  altogether  are  the  most 
frequent  determinating  causes  of  mental  derangement  The  same  conclusion 
is  derived  from  the  analysis  of  the  moral  life  of  civilized  nations. 

The  conflict  of  opinions  about  the  relative  predominance  of  moral  causes 
is  to  be  attributed  to  imperfect  information,  the  impossibility  of  making  a 
careful  psychological  examination  of  the  numerous  patients  admitted  into 
the  large  public  asylums,  the  limited  amount  of  personal  intercourse  with 
such  patients,  and  the  uncertain  period  of  their  stay. 

All  moral  causes  converge  towards  some  primitive  source  of  moral  suffering, 
which  exerts  an  nniveml  and  almost  permanent  infittenee. 
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The  effect  produced  by  moral  suffering  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  sufferer. 

The  epochs  which  are  mariced  by  the  gpreatest  development  of  sensitiveness 
are  those  in  which  the  civilizing  force  is  impaired  by  luxur}',  by  scenic 
illusions,  and  by  an  imaginative  literature ;  and  such  epochs  are,  consequently, 
most  fertile  in  moral  disorders. 

The  literary  history  of  a  people,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  social 
and  intellectual  movement  of  each  succeeding  age,  seems  preferable  to  mere 
statistical  deductions,  and  is  more  to  be  relied  on  in  investigating  the  state  of 
the  human  mind  at  different  epochs. 

As  moral  suffering  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  remote  or  proximate 
cause  of  insanity,  so  the  moral  treatment  is  naturally  the  best  adapted  to  the 
cure  of  the  disorder,  and  is,  what  may  be  correctly  styled,  the  remedy  par 
excellence. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a 
pnu^tical  analysis  of  man*s  moral  nature,  as  we  see  it  in  operation,  is  the  only 
method  of  satisfactorily  deciding  the  question  of  the  effect  of  civilization  in 
the  development  of  insanity. 
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No.  I. 

The  author  informs  the  public  that  these  lectures  were  delivered  extempore^ 
in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  lunatics;  and  that  they  were  collected  by 
Dr.  Vermeulen,  his  assistant.  He  has  published  them  in  all  the  simplicity, 
or  rather,  as  he  says,  in  all  the  ndivetd^  of  their  original  form.  M.  Guislain 
admits,  however,  that  upon  several  points  where  it  was  required  by  the  actual 
state  of  science  he  has  made  additions. 

In  the  ample  analysis  which  we  propose  to  make  of  this  work,  we  think  it 
desirable  to  retain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  graphic  and  didactic  character  of 
the  original ;  and  with  the  view  of  better  preserving  the  author^s  arrange- 
ment of  his  subject,  we  find  it  convenient  to  retain  the  division  into  lectures 
and  parts.  The  first  volume  contains  seventeen  lectures,  and  embraces  the 
mode  of  examination  of  patirnts  and  the  diagnosis  of  insanity ;  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  forms  of  insanity ;  melancholy;  ecstasy;  mania;  alienations  which 
may  be  comprised  under  the  denomination  of  insanity,  including  suicide; 
delirium;  dementia.  Then  follows  the  anatomical  diagnosis — the  morbid 
anatomy. 

The  second  volume  treats  of  the  occasional  and  predisposing  causes  of 
mental  diseases ;  the  utility  of  establishing  a  mental  pathogeny  ;  and  the 
prognosis  of  mental  diseases. 

In  the  third  volume  the  treatment  is  considered  at  great  length.  This 
concluding  volume  also  contains  descriptions  of  various  instruments  or  appa- 
ratuses  subservient  to  treatment;  and  several  lectures  are  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  the  construction  and  organization  of  lunatic  asylums. 

The  first  lecture  commences  with  a  general  survey  of  the  study  of  mental 
diseases.  The  author  relates  the  difficulties  he  encountered  at  his  outset  in 
the  investigation  of  these  diseases.  **  I  have  spent,"  he  says,  *^  ten  years  of 
my  life  in  interrogating  the  living  man  and  the  dead  body ;  ten  more  have 
been  given  up  to  meditation  upon  what  I  saw :  during  the  latter  years  only 
have  I  learnt  how  to  cure  the  insane.**     He  forcibly  lays  before  hb  pupils  the 

*  "  Lectures,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  on  Mental  Diseases,  being  a  Coune  delivered  at 
the  Cliniqoe  of  the  Asylami  for  the  Insane  at  Ghent."  By  J.  Guislain,  Frofestor  in  the 
University  of  Ghent.     1852.    8  volumes. 
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advantages  attending  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  insanity,  reminding 
them  of  the  numerous  occasions  which  arise  to  call  for  the  decision  of  the 
l^ysician. 

He  thus  r*»fers  to  the  position  of  the  insane  in  Belgium : — **  Strange  things 
pass  in  this  country :  hitherto  the  insane  have  had  nothing  but  vows  and 
words,  for  the  most  part  sterile  enough;  they  are  pitied,  but  that  is  all." 
"Even  the  capital  has  no  asylum  for  the  insane  !**  Years  pass  on,  and  no  one 
hears  the  complaints  of  these  unfortunates.  They  remain  forgotten,  shut  up 
in  gloomy  prisons.  They  are  the  object  of  an  infamous  traffic.  Between  the 
commune,  the  province,  and  the  governmenf,  nothing  is  done :  all  evade  a 
troublesome  question.  "  The  physicians  who  specially  cultivate  the  study  of 
mental  diseases  are  limited  in  Belgium  to  a  very  small  numl  er.  I  have 
thought  that  by  forming  a  band  of  able  men,  by  showing  what  may  be  done  for 
the  holy  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  there  will  arise  a  means  of  hastening 
the  advance  of  reform.  For  ten  years  this  course  ought  to  have  been  given, 
but  an  olxstacle  has  always  interposed.  Must  it  be  spoken  ?  Your  presence, 
the  presence  of  young  men,  has  been  feared,  in  the  midst  of  this  population 
of  afflicted  patients.  I  have  spoken  of  you  as  I  ought ;  I  have  combated 
erroneous  opinions  ;  I  have  overcome  this  difficulty.  Thanks  to  the  enlightened 
and  powerful  intervention  of  the  Administrative  Inspector  of  the  University, 
and  the  effijrts  of  the  Commission  des  Hospices,  I  have  succeeded.  It  is  for 
you,  gentlemen,  so  to  conduct  yourselves  that  there  be  no  room  for  reproach  : 
you  must  have  prudence ;  ynu  must  not  address  indiscreet  questions  to  the 
patients;  you  will  wait  till  I  invite  you  to  examine  them;  you  must  not 
excite  them  by  your  discourse,  or  by  your  looks ;  they  must  not  feel  your 
presence.**  M.  (juislain  says  that  twenty  pupils  were  admitted  at  a  time ; 
and  he  bears  the  same  pleasing  testimony  to  the  result  which  is  recorded  by 
M.  Falret  and  other  physicians,  who  have  pursued  a  similar  course.  '*  Their 
presence,**  he  says,  **  has  not  given  rise  to  the  smallest  inconvenience ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  arrival  was  always  followed  by  a  marked  good  effect  among 
the  patients." 

How  to  proceed  in  the  practical  examination  of  the  insane, — The  practical 
examination  of  a  lunatic  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  a  patient  suffering 
simply  from  a  bodily  disorder.  The  direct  investigation  of  the  organs  loses 
immensely  in  value.  You  do  not  say  to  the  lunatic,  *^  Where  are  you  in 
pain  P  What  do  you  complain  of?  How  long  have  you  been  ill?**  This  is 
what  he  will  answer  you — ^^  I  am  in  no  pain.  I  am  very  well.  What  do 
you  want  with  me  ?**  Or  else  he  does  not  answer  at  all ;  or  his  speech  is  out 
of  joint. 

We  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  diseased 
organs  of  the  insane  ;  we  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  functions  of 
the  brain.  The  anatomical  knowledge  of  this  organ  fails  to  g^ide  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  seat  of  these  functions.  But  if  we  know  not  the  seat  of  the 
intelligence,  of  the  impulses,  of  the  passions,  we  know  that  there  are  these  func- 
tions ;  we  are  conscious  of  a  personal  identity  and  of  passions.  First  of  all,  I 
must  address  myself  to  the^e  manifestations,  and  not  to  the  cerebral  pulp.  It 
results  from  this  truth,  that  symptoms  are  of  extreme  importance  in  the 
analytical  appreciation  of  mental  alienation.  You  will  more  frequently 
interrogate  these  symptoms  than  the  brain  or  the  alterations  of  its  tissues. 
You  will  practise  the  analysis  of  the  functions  of  the  intellect,  the  physiogno- 
mical expression  of  the  passions,  the  value  of  ideas,  the  bearing  of  acts  and 
words.     X  ou  will  do  all  this,  taking  for  your  guide  facts  and  the  living  man. 

These  muht  be  your  finger-posts  in  the  clinical  study  of  mental  diseases: 
I.  The  physiognomy. 
II.  The  action. 
IIL  The  speech. 
IV.  The  viscera, 
y.  The  commemorative  history. 
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A.  The  physiognomy. — As  the  very  foundation  of  the  estimate  of  a  patient, 
you  must  bring  to  bear  the  medical  coup  d'ceiL  I  will  define  it :  it  is  the  art 
of  seeing  in  an  assemblage  of  phenomena  a  crowd  of  details  where  others  see 
Dothing  but  generalities,  and  sometimes  nothing  whatever.  But  the  oculus 
medicus — do  not  deceive  yourselves — is  only  a  reality  when  it  presents  itself 
as  the  fruit  of  practice  and  of  study.  Do  not  believe  that  the  most  subtle, 
the  rarest  intelligence,  will  recognise  a  given  disease  better  than  the  most 
ordinary  physician,  if  this  intelligence  has  not  been  initiated  into  the  secrets 
of  science  and  of  observation,  and  if  it  knows  not  how  to  transform  into 
scientific  ideas  the  impressions  supplied  by  the  senses.  Tact  is  only  developed 
in  the  physician  by  time.  He  learns  quickly  enough  to  recognise  the  signs 
of  certain  organic  alterations — that  is,  the  science  of  the  amphitheatre.  But 
the  purely  dynamic  disorders  aie  entirely  different.  It  takes  long  years  to 
qualify  him,  in  a  prognostic  point  of  view,  to  judge  well  of  the  curability  or 
incurability  of  diseases.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  there  is  nothing  like  a 
compass,  and  in  this  respect  the  cardinal  points  I  have  indicated  are  sure  guides. 

Before  thinking  of  any  plan  of  treatment,  the  physician  must  submit  the 
lunatic  to  sustained  observation ;  he  must  dwell  upon  numerous  sources  of 
information.  In  the  presence  of  his  patient  he  seeks,  in  some  way,  to  discover 
the  impression  he  himself  produces  upon  him.  He  sees  him  much,  and  for  a 
long  time,  by  day,  by  night ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  some  time  that  he 
will  know  him,  and  be  able  to  decide  upon  the  character,  the  nature,  and  the 
issue  of  the  disease.  This  observation— -do  not  lose  sight  of  it — is,  above  all, 
important  in  cases  of  medico-legal  investigation. 

The  assemblage  of  phenomena,  the  details  of  the  features,  the  attitude  of 
the  patient,  his  gesture, — this,  above  all,  must  claim  your  attention.  It  is 
the  expression  of  the  face  which  will  reveal  to  you  the  emotions,  the  passions, 
which  govern  the  lunatic.  Every  kind  of  alienation  has  its  fades.  Every 
madman  has  his  features,  his  peculiar  gestures.  These  features  are  so  many 
signs  which  direct  you  in  the  appreciation  of  what  is  going  on  within.  This 
expression  of  the  face  I  will  call  the  mask  of  mental  alienation.  It  is 
eminently  significative ;  it  alone  can  show  whether  a  person  is  or  is  not 
insane.  The  pantomime  relates  to  the  general  gesticulation,  and  is  not  less 
important. 

It  is  extremely  useful  to  know  the  different  shades  of  this  play  of  the 
physiognomy,  in  order  to  appreciate  a  predisposition;  to  determine  the 
exbtence  of  insanity  at  the  outset ;  to  determine  the  transition  from  one  form 
of  alienation  to  a  different  form;  when  there  is  a  question  of  liberating  a 

Eatient  who  has  recovered ;  in  the  case  of  medico-legaJ  investigation  of  simu- 
ited  insanity,  for  example,  and  on  a  hundred  other  occasions. 

The  mask  furnishes  different  signs: — First,  the  complexion;  then  the 
condition  of  the  hair — its  greasy  covering,  its  firmness,  its  direction ;  the 
signification  of  the  lines  which  mark  the  forehead  and  the  cheeks,  the  eyes — 
the  mirror  of  the  soul ;  the  mouth,  and  the  movements  of  the  tongue ;  the 
general  expression  of  the  features,  the  physiognomy. 

I  will  brin^  before  you  a  series  of  patients.  Here  is  one  whose  eyes 
indicate  the  disorder  which  reigns  in  his  understanding.  His  fixed  looks 
hardly  change  their  direction ;  winking  takes  place  only  at  long  intervals. 
In  this  other  patient  all  the  lines  of  the  face  are  strongly  marked  ;  there  is 
something  very  strongly  drawn  in  the  eyebrows,  in  the  uirrows  which  mark 
the  cheeks  and  forehead. 

The  abnormal  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  altera  the  features  to 
such  a  degree,  as  often  to  render  the  patient  not  recognisable.  He  appears 
older ;  he  is  uglier  than  before  his  illness.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  seldom 
meet  with  handsome  faces  in  lunatic  asylums.  In  convalescence,  when  the 
morbid  tension  ceases,  the  features  are  more  regular,  the  skin  acquires  fresh- 
ness, the  eye  is  more  calm,  the  wrinkles  disappear. 
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The  folds  of  the  forehead  have  a  speaking  meaning ;  they  announce  affliction, 
anxiety,  and  moral  suffering.  The  lines  which  define  the  eyebrows,  the 
eyelids,  the  eyes,  furnish  the  most  precious  indication:i.  Astonishment,  anger, 
jealousy,  hatred,  translate  themselves  in  the  eyebrows  and  the  eyes.  The 
aspect  of  the  eyes  alone  sometimes  suffices  to  disclose  a  leaning  to  suicide.  In 
effect,  there  is  in  the  look  of  that  patient  whom  you  see  there,  a  quite  peculiar 
expression,  which^  added  to  the  bluish  tint  of  the  lips,  gives  to  his  face  a  some- 
thing that  is  frightful.     He  is  a  madman  >^ho  seeks  to  destroy  himself. 

Grief  reveals  itsplf  in  the  eyes.  The  eyes  alone  announce  this  condition. 
Irritation,  discontent,  wants,  are  also  read  there,  as  you  may  witness  in  the 
maniacs  around  you.  This  epileptic  bears  in  his  astonished,  vacant,  stupid 
look,  in  his  open  eyes,  the  characters  by  which  a  practised  eye  may  recognise 
him  at  a  glance. 

The  Features.  In  certain  conditions  the  face  seems  to  swell,  the  nervous 
centres  seem  to  cease  to  innervate  the  muscles.  Oftt'n  during  the  passage  from 
one  form  of  alienation  to  another,  we  see  a  relaxation  spreading  over  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body.  This  condition  is  not  a  paralysis  in  the  strict  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  but  it  constitutes  a  condition  bordering  upon  paralysis.  It 
implies  a  giving  way  of  the  state  of  tension,  a  want  of  nervous  influx  of  tone. 

Here  is  a  patient  who  exhibits  a  marked  change  in  the  complexion  of  his 
skin,  which  has  become  olive-brown.  This  sign  is  important  when  the  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  a  particular  patient  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  restored  to  his 
family.  It  often  occurs  to  me  to  say :  this  man  must  stay  here  a  little  longer ; 
his  skin  has  not  recovered  the  complexion  of  health. 

Here  is  another  patient  who  shows  pallor,  especially  whiteness  of  the  lips. 
This  sig^  has  its  importance ;  it  indicates  concentrated  passions. 

The  Hair.  In  serious  cases,  the  hair  undergoes  a  striking  alteration  of 
colour,  of  texture.  Black  hair  acquires  a  reddish  tinge,  as  if  it  had  been 
dyed.  Light  hair  grows  p  de ;  I  have  seen  it  sometimes  look  as  if  it  had  been 
burnt,  breaking  at  the  slightest  touch,  leaving  the  cranium  bare,  whilst  the 
root  remained  in  the  bulb.  Sometimes  the  hair  becomes  woolly,  or  silky.  I 
have  seen  it  sometimes  quite  dry  at  the  ends,  whereas  the  patients  naturally 
had  it  very  greasy. 

The  movement  of  the  tongue  deserves  especial  attention.  Slowness  of  speech, 
a  defect  in  accentuation,  hesitation  in  pronunciation,  disorder  in  the  succession 
of  the  words,  are  so  many  phenomena  of  great  value  in  diagnosis.  They 
indicate  very  serious  cases.  The  patient  I  now  present  to  you  is  struck  with 
what  is  called  general  paralysis :  I  wish  you  to  observe  the  hesitation  he 
manifests  in  pronouncing  his  words,  nnd  in  linking  his  phrases.  These  signs 
are  important  in  prognosis  :  they  announce  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  disease, 
and  the  probable  existence  of  alteration  of  the  cerebral  tissue. 

B. — I  will  now  present  a  series  of  patients,  illustrating  the  meaning  of 
attitudes^  gestures^  and  movements. 

From  the  examination  of  the  face,  you  pass  on  to  that  of  the  general  bearing. 
The  locomotive  muscular  system  is  to  the  moral  principle  what  the  tongue  is  to 
^trio  affections.  It  is,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  pulse  to  be  consulted 
in  mental  derangements,  when  we  seek  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  force 
of  the  sensorium  commune.  Instead  of  seizing  the  wrist,  as  in  the  examination 
of  any  other  disease,  the  physician  will  direct  his  attention  to  the  muscular 
action,  especially  to  that  of  the  extensors.  It  is  by  the  appreciation  of  the  loco- 
motive acts  that  you  will  often  be  able  to  determine  the  degree  of  curability, 
or  of  incurability  of  the  disease. 

Cerebral  excitement,  exhaustion  of  the  moral  forces  are,  expressed  by  the 
action  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  You  will  find  in  all  lunatic  asylums  a  certain 
number  of  maniacs  who  refuse  to  seat  themselves  upon  the  benches  or  chairs, 
but  whom  you  will  always  meet  crouched  doum^  with  the  chin  resting  on  the 
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knees.     This  position  announces  a  fatal  progress  of  the  disease,  an  enormous 
diminution  from  the  quantum  of  curability. 

The  inclination  oj  the  head  forward  is  almost  the  first  indication  of  an  incur- 
able dementia;  it  is  owing  to  relaxation  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  neck. 

When  you  have  examined  the  patient  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his 
disease,  you  will  also  examine  him  with  reference  to  the  state  of  his  strength^ 
and  in  this  respect,  I  repeat  it,  it  is  not  the  cardiac  pulse,  but  the  pulse  of  loco- 
motion which  will  guide  you. 

But  the  condition  I  have  just  described  must  not  be  confounded  with  other 
conditions  which  may  present  a  certain  analogy.  There  is  in  the  insane  a 
tension,  an  immobility  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  muscular  relaxa- 
tion of  weakness  and  paralysis.  In  many  insane  patients  who  appear  to  be  in 
a  state  of  prostration,  there  is  a  muscular  tension.  In  taking  the  hand,  the 
arm  of  the  patients,  you  experience  a  certain  resistance,  a  certain  difficulty  in 
extending  the  limb.  This  condition  is  far  from  possessing  that  signification 
which  it  presents  in  the  case  of  which  I  have  just  spoken ;  it  announces  an 
Irritation  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  the  nervous  system. 

Nothing  is  more  rare  among  the  insane  than  partial  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  or  of  the  limbs.  You  will  seek  in  vain  in  this  establishment  for 
contortions  of  the  mouth,  partial  dropping  of  an  eyelid,  deviations  of  the  tongue. 
You  will  witness  muscular  prostrations,  paralysis  of  the  whole  life  of  relation  ; 
you  will  also  see  convulsions,  epileptic  or  epileptiform ;  but  isolated  paralysis, 
the  paralysis  of  a  muscular  group,  is  what  will  seldom  be  observed. 

Occasionally  there  exists  an  astonishing  energy  of  muscular  action.  This 
is  the  result  of  mental  exaltation. 

What  is  not  less  worthy  of  attention  is  the  ease,  the  suppleness,  the  co- 
ordination with  which  all  the  movements  of  the  body  are  accomplished.  This 
state  often  presents  itself  as  the  precursory  symptom  of  a  more  violent  state. 
It  announces,  during  the  lucid  intervals,  that  a  maniacal  attack  is  about  to 
explode,  and  during  convalescence  it  is  the  forerunner  of  complete  restoration. 

In  others,  an  exciting  principle  flows  from  the  centres  like  a  motor  influx. 
It  is  not  a  muscular  excitement,  an  exaltation  of  the  irritability :  in  similar 
cases  we  should  rather  have  the  convulsive  mode.  But  here  the  action  is  not 
gpinal,  it  is  cerebral,  mental ;  it  consists  iu  impulses  continually  transmitted 
to  the  instruments  of  locomotion. 

The  gesture  often  betrays  the  passion  which  governs  the  patient.  Every 
passion  has  its  gesture.  The  erotic  madman  aflrects  a  languishing  air.  The 
proud  madman  is  recognised  by  his  bearing;  his  head  drawn  up,  and  the 
Btiflriess  which  reigns  throughout  his  frame.  The  religious  madman  proclaims 
himself  by  a  peculiar  attitude  of  humility  and  of  concentration. 

Sometimes  there  is  nothing  but  this  appreciation  of  the  gesture  to  aid  the 
physician  in  determining  the  real  situation  of  the  patient.  This  exterior 
expression  reflects  the  mternal  state  with  striking  accuracy.  Thus  there  are 
situations  in  which  the  insane  patient  refuses  to  answer ;  others  in  which  he 
apeaks  a  language  you  do  not  understand.  A  short  time  ago  a  boy  was  brought 
to  me ;  he  spoke  a  gibberish  which  no  one  here  understood.  The  directors  of 
the  prisons  considered  him  insane;  the  administration  of  the  town  believed  him 
a  vagrant.  The  police  wished  for  a  decision.  It  was  necessary  to  decide  the 
question  by  answering  yes  or  no.  I  said  yes,  he  belongs  to  the  insane.  I  was 
guided  by  the  exterior  expression.  This  lad  had  the  air  of  imbecility;  he 
carried  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  head  on  one  side  ;  he  did  not  look  at  me,  but 
almost  turned  me  his  back ;  one  foot  was  turned  in,  the  other  out.  Ue  came 
as  if  out  of  a  sleep  when  I  spoke  to  him.  He  was  an  idiotic  vagrant  who  had 
passed  the  frontier ;  he  had  come  from  France,  and  had  been  arrested  by  the 
luithorities. 
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Second  Lecture. 

C. — Appreciation  of  the  Speech.  When  an  insane  patient  is  presented  to  you 
who  announces  in  his  exterior  neither  sorrow,  nor  discontent,  nor  imbecility, 
nor  joy,  nor  fear,  most  often  you  will  not  fail  to  discover  a  serious  disorder. 
Nothing  is  so  astonishing  as  the  answers.  Scarcely  has  this  patient,  upon 
whose  countenance  there  is  nothinur  to  betray  aberration,  uttered  a  single 
word,  than  we  at  once  understand  his  disease.  It  is  an  accusation  against 
some  authority  or  another — against  his  brothers  or  sisters.  They  have,  he 
says,  cast  a  spell  upon  him ;  they  have  made  him  miserable. 

We  must  learn  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  discourse  of  the  insane. 
We  must  learn  to  seize  the  morbid  expression  inherent  in  their  speech.  When 
the  madman  says  he  is  a  lost  man,  that  he  has  offended  heaven,  that  he  has 
failed  in  his  duty,  you  must  for  the  most  part  believe  nothing  of  what  he 
says.     These  are  pathological  phrases. 

The  question  calls  for  a  still  more  serious  examination  when  we  have  to 
ascertain  the  reality  of  a  cure,  and  to  restore  the  patient  to  his  home.  His 
disease  may  appear  to  have  left  him  ;  he  speaks  not  a  word  that  is  irrational ; 
he  is  thought  to  be  cured.  But  he  passes  by  you  without  saying  "  Good 
morning ;"  he  remains  quietly  retired  in  his  room ;  he  does  not  come  forth 
to  meet  the  physician  ;  he  refuses  to  see  an  old  friend,  a  relation.  His  coun- 
tenance betrays  a  certain  irritation.  His  disease  is  in  a  manner  condensed. 
You  speak  to  him  :  "  He  knows  (siiys  he)  their  machinations ;  he  is  not  their 
friend ;  he  has  been  made  aware  of  all.  He  knows  there  are  freemasons 
around  him ;  that  there  is  a  God ;  that  he  is  not  of  those  who  have  no  reli- 
gion." This  patient  is  not  healed ;  from  time  to  time  his  conversation  betrays 
the  disorder,  which  will  break  out. 

The  speech  sometimes  expresses  nothing  but  confused  and  incoherent  ideas : 
but  in  othersit  announces  a  remarkable  clearness  in  the  ideas,  although  they 
are  delirious.  One  would  say,  that  the  faculty  of  creating  images  had  doubled 
or  tripled  in  energy.  We  must,  therefore,  learn  to  dive  into  the  domain  of 
ideas,  and  to  discover  there  the  morbid  conceptions.  For  this  purpose,  we 
must  take  for  our  guide  the  great  motives  which  determine  human  actions. 

We  must  sound  in  the  direction  of  erotic  ideas,  of  the  ideas  of  religion,  of 
propriety,  of  progress,  of  ambition.  We  must  stir  up  motives  deeply  hidden ; 
we  must  run  through  the  links  of  the  many  misfortunes  which  afflict  man- 
kind. It  is  in  this  field  that  you  will  work,  and  then  you  will  make  impor- 
tant discoveries.  I  will  use  a  metaphor  to  make  myself  understood,  i  ou 
must  cast  the  plummet  into  the  receptacle  of  the  feelings,  of  the  ideas,  of  the 
passions.  You  must  morally  percussate  the  understanding.  You  must 
know  how  to  explore  the  moral  pulse. 

You  will  consult  the  different  functions  of  the  intellect.  You  will  seek  fur 
information  in  the  ideas,  the  reasoning  power,  the  judgment,  and  the  power 
of  calculation.  You  will  sound  the  memory  to  its  very  depths.  You  will 
let  the  imagination  speak.  You  will  address  yourself  to  the  will,  to  the 
attention.     Above  all,  you  must  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  intelligence. 

But  what  is  the  value  of  this  term  ?  what  is  the  function  it  indicates  ? 
Intelligence  is  taken  in  two  acceptations:  as  a  general  term;  as  a  special 
function.  We  consider  it  here  under  the  latter  point  of  view.  The  intelli- 
gence is  not  the  reasoning  power ;  it  is  not  the  judgment ;  it  is  an  appreciating 
sense,  a  psychical  sense  which  perceives,  understands  suddenly,  without  effort. 
As  soon  as  there  is  effort,  calculation,  weighing,  there  is  reasoning. 

You  will,  therefore,  interrogate  the  patient,  to  learn  the  state  of  his  intelli- 
gence, that  of  all  his  mental  faculties.  You  will  seek  to  learn  how  for  the 
faculty  of  understanding  is  impaired ;  is  he  conscious  of  his  position  P  does 
he  know  that  his  mind  is  disorderel ?  has  he  notions  about  the  cause,  the 
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invasion,  and  the  progress  of  his  disease  ?  He  has  intelligence  if  he  kijows 
how  to  keep  his  room  in  order ;  if  he  takes  care  of  his  clothes ;  if  he  accounts 
to  himself  for  what  he  sees.  But  his  intelligence  may  be  impaired  in  one 
point,  and  remain  intact  in  a  large  sphere  of  mental  operations. 

A  patient  may  show  a  perfect  intelligence  for  all  the  objects  which  strike 
bis  senses,  he  may  be  perfectly  intelligent  as  to  all  that  constitutes  his  rela- 
tions, his  external  impressions;  and  vet  he  may  be  quite  unable  to  understand 
ftn  abstract  motive,  or  his  own  situation  as  a  lunatic. 

This  is  often  the  punctum  cacum  of  the  intellecttial  retina.  We  shall  see 
that  a  man  may  be  insane,  and  yet  not  cease  to  be  intelligent.  If  the  faculty 
of  understanding  is  weakened,  this  condition  re-acti»  upon  the  questioner,  and 
generally  causes  him  to  raise  his  voice.  Here,  then,  is  a  moral  thermometer, 
which  marks  the  degree  of  conception  possessed  by  the  patient.  There  is  a 
deafness  of  the  intelligence,  as  there  is  a  deafness  of  the  ear. 

The  patient  who  no  longer  recognises  his  brother,  his  sister ;  who  knows 
not  where  he  is ;  who  no  longer  knows  that  three  and  three  make  six ;  who 
when  you  speak  white,  answers  black ;  has  lost  intelligence,  and  at  the  same 
time  memory,  and  the  reasoning  power.  In  this  situation  he  may  present  regular 
features,  and  retain  the  integrity  of  the  functions  of  the  senses.  He  may  see 
his  father,  and  not  know  him ;  he  may  see  him  die,  and  feel  no  emotion. 

The  absence  of  moral  liberty  may  be  deduced  from  the  general  acts  of  the 
-patient,  from  his  extravagances,  and  his  errors.  It  may  also  be  deduced  from 
Jiis  answers ;  as  when  he  tells  you  he  cannot  conduct  himself  as  he  would  wish. 
It  may  be  deduced  from  the  trials  to  which  you  will  subject  him.  You  will 
promise  him  his  liberty,  on  condition  of  his  ceasing  to  exhibit  such  or  such 
-an  idea,  or  act.  He  will  not  be  able :  the  morbid  manifestations  will  always 
return,  in  spite  of  his  desire  to  repress  them. 

In  the  interrogations  to  which  you  subject  the  patients,  there  is  one  point 
to  which  it  is  important  that  I  should  direct  your  attention  :  it  is  the  memory. 
Frequently  this  faculty  presents  an  astonishing  exaltation.  This  condition 
usually  comcides  with  a  general  exaltation  of  the  ideas  and  of  the  will.  It 
properly  belongs  to  mania.  It  is  enough  to  make  the  patient  talk,  to  be 
Bssurefl  of  this  condition.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  so  long  as  this  exaltation 
of  the  memory  continues,  you  must  recognise  an  active  state  of  the  mental 
forces;  you  must  conclude  that  the  understanding  has  not  yet  undergone  a 
real  loss  in  point  of  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  impairment  of  the  memory  indicates  frequently 
B  serious  disorder.  It  marks  a  great  loss  of  intellectual  energy ;  and  often 
characterizes  the  incurability  of  the  disease,  especially  when  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  chronic  state,  or  if  it  accompanies  hesitation  of  speech,  and  other 
signs  of  general  paralysis. 

In  these  interrogatories,  it  is  important  not  to  put  questions  at  random ; 
you  must  learn  to  direct  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  percussate  the  different 
moral  functions.  You  begin  by  gaining  the  good- will  of  the  patient,  and 
by  placing  him  at  his  ease,  and  driving  away  all  suspicion  from  his  mind. 
Next,  you  endeavour  to  group  questions  around  certain  words,  out  of  which 
you  make  questions  interesting  to  the  patients.     These  words  are  : 

Why?  How?  Since  when?  Where?  How  many?  The  why^  serve 
to  measure  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  the  patient.  Why  are  you  here? 
Why  did  you  leave  your  house?  Why  don*t  you  go  home?  The  hotb 
Yeveals  more  particularly  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  of  the  judgment.  How 
do  you  do  this  ?  How  do  you  do  that  ?  Since  when,  where  f  are  addressed 
to  the  memory.  How  many?  refers  to  the  power  of  calculation.  How  much 
do  you  earn  a  day  ?  and  so  forth. 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  the  method  I  now  indicate,  one  must  have  expe- 
rienced how  embarrassing  is  the  position  of  the  physician  in  the  presence  of 
ft  patient  to  whdm  he  knows  not  what  to  say. 
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As  a  general  rule,  if  a  patient  refuses  to  answer,  cease  to  question  him. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining*  how  fur  the  morbid  condition  has  impaired 
the  will,  that  power  of  commanding  the  muscles^  and  of  taking  a  resolution^  you 
may  say  to  the  patients :  Look  at  me.  Get  up.  Sit  down.  Take  off  your 
hat,  and  so  on.  You  must  press  him  to  make  his  bed ;  to  mend  his  clothes. 
You  must  observe  which  patients  come  to  the  dining-rooms  at  meal-times, 
and  who  do  not.  The  laggards  are  men  profoundly  afflicted,  indocile,  or 
weakened  by  illness.  They  are  characterizcrd  by  a  want  of  initiation;  an 
inaptitude  to  work  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  taking  any  resolution. 

If  the  patient  olieys,  he  manifests  intelligence,  and*  a  certain  freedom  of 
will.  If  he  gets  up  at  the  proper  hour  in  the  morning  and  dresses  himself 
he  has  a  certain  amount  of  spontaneity. 

The  exaltation  of  the  impulsive  forces  of  the  brain,  of  the  wiUy  is  remark- 
able in  many  forms  of  mental  alienation.  It  is  the  signal  of  the  return  of 
morbid  attacks.  Patients  who  fur  several  months  had  kept  themselves  aloof 
and  quiet,  suddenly  present  themselves,  pretending  they  must  go  out  on  busi- 
ness ;  that  they  must  look  to  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  an  estate ;  that  they 
must  see  their  wives,  their  attorneys ;  they  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
are  met  everywhere.     These  patients  manifest  an  exaltation  of  the  will. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  if  the  patient  is  attentive  f  Do  not  lose  sight  of  his 
eyes  wnen  you  speak  to  him.  If  he  listens  to  you,  his  visual  axes  meet  yours; 
if  he  answers  without  hesitation,  he  is  attentive.  The  want  of  attention  and 
of  will  does  not  generally  announce  an  exhaustion  of  these  faculties ;  fre- 
quently, the  incapacity  is  connected  with  functional  disturbance;  sometimes 
with  a  very  active  condition.  To  be  enabled  to  say  that  certain  phenomena 
are  the  expression  of  exhaustion,  we  must  have  also  signs  drawn  from  the 
observation  of  the  features,  and  the  pantomime  of  the  patients. 

D. — The  state  of  the  Viscera,  After  the  foregoing  examination,  we  have  to 
consider  the  various  degrees  of  activity,  of  retardation,  of  volume,  and 
rhythm,  which  the  pulse  may  present. 

In  the  insane,  the  pulse  affords  no  certain  indications ;  its  anomalies  are 
but  little  varied,  and  hardly  furnish  information  of  much  importance  in  the 
treatment.  The  pulse,  however,  has  a  certain  practical  value.  In  many 
cases,  the  patient  may  present  all  the  symptoms  of  a  state  announcing  a  bodily 
disease.  The  exploration  of  the  pulse  alunie  warns  the  physician  of  the  return 
of  an  attack,  or  informs  him  of  the  approach  of  complete  convalescence. 
There  is  a  pulse  peculiar  to  the  insane,  which  may  be  of  incontestable 
value. 

You  next  pass  in  review  the  viscera;  you  interrogate  the  stomach,  the 
intestines,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  spinal  cord,  the 
organs  of  the  senses ;  and  you  must  learn  now  the  patient  sleeps. 

E  — The  hixtory.  Facts  in  commemoration. 

The  commemorative  facts  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  examination  of  the  insane.  They  comprise  the  leading  points  of  the 
patient's  life,  his  education,  vocation,  the  length  of  his  illness,  and  the  relapses 
he  may  have  experienced.  They  comprise  all  that  may  elucidate  the  causes 
of  the  illness. 

Letters  written  bu  the  insane.  The  letters  written  by  a  patient  supply  an 
excellent  means  of  learning  his  inmost  thoughts.  Even  when  no  act  or 
spoken  word  announces  a  morbid  state,  his  written  words  often  betray  it. 
His  letters  frequently  contain  a  series  of  expressions  accurately  designating 
the  kind  of  disease  which  afflicts  the  patient  They  are  often  incoherent,  and 
full  of  wants.  They  are  generally  addressed  to  the  magistracy,  to  the  minis- 
ters, to  the  king.  They  frequently  run  upon  the  most  extravagant  projects. 
The  very  paper  employed,  the  addresa,  famish  useful  indioations.     Thus, 
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letters  are  written  with  a  rery  bad  pen,  and  full  of  blots ;  they  are  scraps  of 
paper ;  the  margins  of  a  journal,  folded  with  the  greatest  negligence ;  the 
letter  is  sealed  with  bread-crumb ;  it  is  addressed  to  the  king,  or  some  dis- 
tinguiflhed  personage.  This  behaviour  reveals  the  absence  of  the  sentiment 
of  propriety,  a  want  of  perspicacity ;  it  indicates,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
an  advanced  stage  of  disease.  Well  I  if  you  speak  to  the  authors  of  thwe 
letters,  upon  the  subject  of  their  morbid  ideas,  you  will  see  how  they  will 

break  out.. 

(To  be  continued). 


ON  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  BRAIN, 
AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
INTELLECT. 

BT   M.   BAILLABOEB,   PHYSICIAN   TO   THB   SALP^TBIi^BE    HOSPITAL. 
(From  the  "  Annale*  Medico-Ptyehohgiquet,**  for  J<tnuary,  1853.) 

I  PBOPOSE  in  this  paper, 

I.  To  define  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

II.  To  inquire  if  there  exists,  as  is  said,  any  relation  between  the  extent  of 

that  surface  and  the  degree  of  intellectual  development. 

L 

Of  the  Extent  of  the  Surface  of  the  Brain, 

The  brain  is  covered  by  two  membranes,  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia-mater. 

The  arachnoid  does  not  penetrate  into  the  furrows  of  the  convolutions,  but 
simply  covers  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  pia-mater,  on  the  contrary,  dips  into  all  the  furrows,  so  that  its  surface 
is  precisely  equal  in  extent  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  itself.  If  this  membrane 
could  by  any  manipulation  be  detached  entire  and  then  unfolded,  it  would 
afford  an  easy  and  exact  method  of  measuring  the  extent  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  done,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  some 
other  process. 

The  first  idea  which  occurs  is  to  unfold  the  brain  itself. 

It  is  known  that  Gall  practised  the  unfolding  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
and  of  all  his  anatomical  discoveries  it  was  the  one  which  he  regarded  as  the 
most  important. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  measurement  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  plain  united  surface,  in  the  place  of 
irregularities  whose  precise  extent  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  determine. 

Unfortunately,  the  unfolding  of  the  brain,  as  practised  by  Gall,  involves 
a  very  grave  objection. 

The  cerebral  substance  is  extensible,  and  the  stretching  which  it  undergoes 
in  the  manipulation  may  become  a  source  of  error. 

This  objection  ought  to  stop  anatomists  from  attempting  to  measure  the 
extent  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  by  this  method,  and  I  have  not  thought  of 
making  use  of  it. 

The  process  which  I  employ  consists  in  unfolding  the  brain,  and  substi- 
tuting a  long  and  minute  dissection  for  the  use  of  the  fingers,  so  as  to  avoid 
all  chances  of  stretching.  I  gradually  remove  as  much  of  the  white  substance 
as  I  can,  and  so  reduce  the  hemisphere  to  the  thickness  of  its  vesicular  layer. 
When^  the  medullary  substance  has  in  this  manner  been  removed  as  much  as 
is  possible,  the  vesicular  portion  unfolds  of  itself,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  suffi- 
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ciently  to  enable  one  to  spread  it  out,  and  mould  it  exactly  with  plaster. 
Then  the  cei*ebra1  substance  is  cleared  out  of  the  mould,  and  its  surface 
measured  in  the  following*  manner : — First,  line  the  inner  surface  of  the  plaster 
cast  with  some  thin  and  tough  membrane ;  then  fill  it  carefully  and  entirely 
with  clay;  the  membrane  will  thus  be  forced  into  all  the  depressions  and 
irregularities  of  the  mould,  and  when  removed  and  spread  out  can  be  correctly 
measured. 

In  fine,  to  obtain  a  measurement  of  the  extent  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
one  must, 

1st.  Unfold  the  hembpheres  as  much  as  possible,  by  gradually  removing 
all  the  white  substance. 

2nd.  Take  a  cast  in  plaster  of  the  vesicular  portion  so  dissected. 

3rd.  Measure  the  extent  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  cast,  by  means  of  a 
thin  membrane  carefully  applied. 

The  following  are  the  results  which  I  have  obtained  by  these  proceedings : — 
In  five  brains  I  found  the  mean  extent  of  the  entire  cerebral  surface  to 
be  663  square  inches. 

In  two  cases,  I  measured  the  comparative  extent  of  surface  in  the  opposite 
hemispheres,  and  found  in  the  first  brain : 

sq.  in. 

The  surface  of  the  right  hemisphere 297*9* 

left  „  3077 

In  the  second  brain — 

The  surface  of  the  right  hemisphere 332*6 

left  „  3264 

So  that  the  difference  between  one  hemisphere 'and  the  other  amounts  only 
to  a  fiftieth  part,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  measure. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the  brains  of  some  animals : — 

aq.  in. 

Surface  of  a  rabbit's  brain        9*36 

cat's         , 20*28 

„  dog's        „  40*66 

„  sheep's     „  62*4 

pig's         ,,  95*8 

Such  are  the  results  afforded  by  my  measurings.  I  do  not  publish  them 
as  mathematically  correct,  but  I  venture  to  guarantee  their  exactness  within 
a  fifteenth  part. 

II. 

Of  the  Relation  between  the  Extent  of  the  Surface  of  the  Brain  and  the 

Degree  of  Intellectual  Development. 

Desmoulins,  in  1822,  attempted  to  demonstrate,  that  the  number  and  per- 
fection of  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  the  different  species  of  animals,  and  in 
different  individuals  of  the  same  species,  were  proportionate  to  the  extent  of 
the  cerebral  surface. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  all  the  arguments  which  were  brought 
forward  to  support  this  proposition,  and  I  will  make  but  two  remarks. 

It  is  said  that  an  intelligent  brute  has  a  much  larger  extent  of  cerebral 
surface  than  a  brute  less  intelligent.  Of  course  this  means  extent  of  surface  in 
relation  to  the  total  bulk  ;  for,  taken  absolutely,  the  brain  of  a  dog  has  a  smaller 
surface  than  the  brain  of  an  ox,  yet  the  dog  is  much  the  more  intelligent.  In  a 
comparison,  therefore,  of  the  extent  of  surface,  the  relative  total  bulk  must  be 
taken  into  account.  It  is  thus,  probably,  that  these  comparisons  have  been 
made ;  nevertheless,  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  this  had  been  more  clearly 
stated. 

*  We  have  reduced  the  French  measures  to  English. — ^Tb. 
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I  will  add  a  second  observation.  Desinoulins,  and  the  physiologists  who 
have  supported  his  opinions,  have  never  given  any  measurements,  even 
approximative,  of  the  cerebral  surfaces. 

Nevertheless  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  especially  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  estimate  the  comparative  development  of  the  intelligence,  resort  should 
have  been  had  to  the  scales  and  measure. 

It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  in  attempting  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
first,  to  ascertain  the  exact  volume  of  each  brain ;  secondly,  to  measure  the 
extent  of  its  surface.  Having  carefully  weighed  the  human  brain,  then  that 
of  the  pig,  sheep,  dog,  cat,  and  rabbit,  I  next  proceeded  to  measure  their 
respective  surfaces.  To  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  results,  I  will 
firsc  take  the  two  extremes,  the  human  brain  and  that  of  the  rabbit. 

I  found  that  the  cerebral  hemisphere  of  man,  after  the  removal  )  Troy, 

of  the  membranes,  the  corpora  striata,  the  optic  ihalami,  >    ^^*'  ^-  ^^' 
and  the  corpus  callosum,  weighed )      *41o 

Their  surface  measured  by  the  method  above  described,  was     .        663  sq.  in. 

The  cerebral  hemisphere  of  a  rabbit  weighed Sdwts.  5gr8.  troy. 

Their  surface  is  equal  to 9"36sq.in. 

On  comparing  the  weights  of  the  two  brains,  it  is  seen  that  the  human 
brain  weighs  180  times  more  than  the  brain  of  a  rabbit,  so  that  the  ratio  is 
as  1  to  180;  whilst  the  human  brain  has  an  extent  of  surface  70  tunes 
greater  than  that  of  the  rabbit,  being  a  ratio  of  1  to  70. 

Thus,  although  the  human  brain  weighs  1 80  times  as  much  as  that  of  a 
rabbit,  it  has  only  70  times  the  extent  of  surface ;  and  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres of  a  rabbit  have,  relatively  to  their  weight,  or  otherwise  to  their 
volume,  a  surface  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  of  roan. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  rabbit's  brain,  like  all  the 
inferior  mammals,  is  destitute  of  convolutions;  so  that  its  external  surface 
is  an  exact  measure  of  the  internal  capacity  of  the  cranium. 

I  have  compared,  in  the  same  manner,  the  human  brain  with  that  of  the 
cat,  dog,  sheep,  and  hog,  and  I  have  always  found  that  the  extent  of  surface 
is,  relatively  to  the  weight,  a  quarter  or  a  third  larger  in  animals  than  in  man. 
The  smallest  brains  have  comparatively  tne  largest  extent  of  surface,  so  that 
the  amount  of  surface  seems  in  inveri>e  proportion  to  the  weight. 

These  results  are  diametric!»lly  opposed  to  those  stated  by  Desmoulins ;  for 
go  far  from  the  amount  of  intelligence  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  cerebral  surfaces,  1  have  found  it  precisely  the  reverse. 

I  at  first  mistrusted  these  facts,  \%hich  I  established  without  understanding 
them ;  but  having  sought  an  explanation  in  mathematical  science,  I  found  the 
fiillowing : — Suppose  two  spherical  bodies  of  the  same  density,  one  20  inches, 
the  other  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  volumes,  which  are  proportionals  of  the 
weights,  are  as  8  to  1 — that  is  to  say,  the  larger  of  the  bodies  is  8  times 
heavier  than  the  smaller.  But  when  the  surfaces  are  compared,  they  are 
found  to  be  as  4  to  1.  Thus  the  larger  body  is  8  times  heavier  than  the 
smaller,  hut  only  4  times  as  large. 

This  is  precisely  what  I  found  on  comparing  the  surface  of  the  brains  of 
animals  with  that  of  man. 

These  dift'erences  between  the  relative  volumes  and  surfaces  result  from 
the  mathematical  laws,  that  the  volumes  of  similar  bodies  are  proportionate 
to  the  cubes  of  their  diameters ;  whilst  their  surfaces  are  proportionate  to 
the  squares  of  their  diameters. 

The  brain  is  subject  to  this  law,  although  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
convolutions.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  the  rabbit 
are,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  convolutions,  nearly  three  times  larger, 
proportionably,  than  those  of  man.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  extraordinary 
in  the  results  which  I  obtained  from  the  measurements  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
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human  brain  and  those  of  animals.  However,  they  completely  upset  the 
opinion,  that  the  number  and  perfection  of  the  intellectual  faculties  are  pro- 
portionate to  the  extent  of  the  cerebral  surfaces. 

I  have  stated,  that  the  brain  is  only  in  part  subject  to  the  mathematical  law 
which  reg'ulates  the  proportions  between  the  bulk  and  the  surfaces  of  regular 
spherical  bodies ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  entirely  removed 
from  this  law.  I  cannot  better  demonstrate  this  than  by  recalling  the  extent 
of  the  surtace  of  the  cerebellum  as  compared  with  its  weight.  This  extent, 
when  the  numberless  convolutions  are  included,  is  considerable,  relative  to 
the  bulk,  and  renders  it  the  only  part  of  the  human  brain  which,  in  this 
respect,  can  be  compared  with  the  brains  of  the  inferior  mammals. 

The  same  proportions  might  have  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  and  then  {>erhaps  the  degree  of  intellectual  development  would 
have  been  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  cerebral  surfaces,  which  is  not 
the  fact 

I  think  it  right,  before  I  conclude,  to  point  out  the  source  of  the  error  com- 
mitted by  Desmoulins  and  the  physiologists  who  have  supported  his  opinions. 

The  relative  extent  of  the  cerebral  surlace  has  been  estimated  by  the 
foldings  it  presents,  or«  in  other  v^ords,  by  the  number  and  projection  of  the 
convolutions ;  but  this  is  not  exact. 

The  human  brain,  which  has  numerous  strongly-marked  convolutions,  has 
relatively  but  a  small  extent  of  surface,  in  proportion  to  its  great  bulk. 

In  solving  this  problem,  the  following  points  should  have  been  con- 
sidered :  — 

1st.  The  relative  extent  of  surface  in  different  brains. 

2nd.  The  number  and  comparative  development  of  the  convolutions. 

I  believe  I  have  proved  that  the  perfection  of  the  intelligene e  is  not  directly 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  cerebral  surfaces ;  yet  it  remains  to  be 
examined  whether  some  relation  of  the  kind  may  not  be  established,  by  taking 
into  account,  not  the  extent  of  surface,  but  the  number  and  depth  of  the 
convolutions.  For,  changing  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  the  amount  and  perfection  of  the  intellectual  faculty  is  proportionate 
to  the  number  and  depth  of  the  convolutions ;  which  is  henceforth  the  ques- 
tion to  determine. 

The  solution  of  this  question,  it  appears  to  me,  presents  much  greater 
difficulties  than  have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  it.  In  fact,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  compare  the  external  appearance  of  two  brains  of  different  animals,  and  to 
state  that  the  brain  of  the  more  intelligent  brute  presents  the  greater  number 
of  convolutions.  The  problem  is  much  more  complicated,  and  its  satisfactory 
solution  involves  several  important  elements  which  have  hitherto  been 
neglected. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1 .  The  human  brain  may  be  unfolded,  almost  entirely  without  stretching, 
by  gradually  removing  the  internal  white  structure. 

2.  The  extent  of  the  vesicular  layer  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  thns 
unfolded,  is  about  6Gd  square  inches. 

3.  The  surface  of  the  human  brain,  proportionably  to  its  bulk,  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  inferior  mammals. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  correctly  the  relative  extent  of  surface  in 
various  brains  of  different  volumes,  simply  by  taking  account  of  the  number 
and  depth  of  their  convolutions. 

6,  The  degree  of  intellectual  development  is  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  cerebral  surfaces,  but  rather  in  the  inverse  ratio.* 

*  I  think  it  necessary  to  repeat,  that  this  docs  not  prove  that  the  development  of  the 
intellect  is  not  proportionate  to  the  number  and  depth  of  the  convoltitiuus;  for,  ou 
rcdccliou,  it  will  be  apparent  that  there  is  no  coDtradiction  ia  these  two  propositions. 
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When  Plato  wrote  these  words — "  nee  totum  corpus  (curabis)  sine  anima,"  he 
recorded  a  truth  which  few  probably  will  deny,  but  the  principle  of  which,  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  has  been  constantly  blinked  or  set  aside.  This  error 
has  been  committed,  not  only  from  deficient  appreciation  of  the  influence  of 
mind,  and  especially  that  one  of  its  faculties  we  term  volitwn  ;  but  also  from  a 
notion  that  the  psychologist  speaks  and  writes  of  intellect  as  an  abstraction, 
and  not  as  that  intimate  union  of  mind  and  matter  which  has  laid  the  basis  of 
modern  psychology,  and  especially  of  the  theory  of  insanity.  What  the  blood 
is  to  a  secreting  gland  the  spirit  is  to  the  brain — the  gland  forms  its  especial 
product  from  blood ;  the  brain  acting  with  spirit,  so  to  write,  produces  mind. 
Now,  whatever  the  nature  of  this  union  may  be,  we  know  there  is  a  constant 
reciprocity  or  mutual  influence  between  the  two  elements  :  and  to  show  how 
mind  acts  on  tissue  let  us  take  the  course  of  a  simple  thought,  the  subject  of 
which  is  sufficiently  potent  to  cause  sensible  effects ;  we  may  call  it  emotion. 
The  sensations  it  often  induces  are  those  which  if  in  greater  degree  or  more 
permanent,  would  be  the  very  symptoms  or  indications  of  disorder.  What  is 
a  chill  (as  of  fear),  but  a  rigor,  like  that  of  ague,  and  its  cause  is  cardiac  conges- 
tion. What  a  throb,  but  that  exalted  innervation,  which  if  protracted  would 
probably  induce  cardiac  hypertrophy.  What  the  flush,  but  that  hyperaemal 
condition,  which  if  not  quickly  subsiding  might  terminate  in  inflammation. 

The  true  pychologist,  therefore,  discards  metaphysics  entirely  from  hb 
vocabulary.  With  him,  mind  and  brain  indeed  are  almost  convertible  terms  ; 
their  influence  on  the  heart  being  almost  instantaneous ;  a  fact  which  has 
indeed  caused  that  organ  to  be  conventionally,  though  absurdly,  referred  to  as 
the  seat  of  the  sentiments.  It  is  true  that  the  innervation  of  the  heart  is  chiefly 
ganglionic,  but  its  association  with  the  brain,  the  power  of  will  over  even  inci- 
dent or  reflex  innervation,  is  proved  by  its  obedience,  as  in  the  cases  of  Coma, 
of  Fontana  and  Colonel  Townsend:  and  the  heart  pays  back  this  compliment 
in  kind :  Dr.  Wardrop  enumerating  twenty  disorders  which  result  at  once 
from  this  mutual  influence  of  brain  and  heart.  We  know  that  this  influence 
also  is  both  special  and  common ;  if  thought  be  concentrated  on  one  organ, 
it  may  there  at  once  induce  an  especial  disorder,  or  by  affecting  the  heart 
itself  primarily,  it  may  soon  derange  the  condition  of  the  whole  vascular 
system.  Intense  emotion,  even  constant  thought,  will  ofVen  disorganize  the 
cerebral  tissue,  and  disease  of  the  brain  may  gradually  derange  or  instantly 
annihilate  the  manifestations  of  the  mind. 

The  pathological  influence  of  mind  is  as  deeply  interesting  as  it  is  evident 
on  the  structures  of  the  body.  The  effect  is  often  as  it  were  electric,  altering 
at  once  not  only  the  feelings  but  the  secretory  apparatus  of  an  organ ;  the 
colour  of  the  hair  has  been  changed  from  black  to  grey,  even  in  a  few  hours, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  young  Sardinian  fowler,  and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  whose 
beautiful  locks,  it  is  stated,  became  almost  white  during  her  return  from 
Varennes  to  Paris.  The  same  is  stated  of  Lebeny,  the  man  who  stabbed  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  a  short  time  ago.  At  other  times  the  constant  anticipa- 
tion or  foreshadowing  of  a  coming  evil  will  often  reduce  the  system  so  much 
as  to  incapacitate  it  for  bearing  that  evil  with  impunity.  Cases  are  recorded, 
by  Mr.  Travers  and  others,  of  patients  having  either  dreamed  of  the  fatal 
result  of  an  operation,  or  brooded  over  its  perils,  and  thence  dying  soon  after 

♦  Read,  March  12,  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 
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Its  performance,  every  step  of  which  was  seeminp^ly  propitious.  Shack  will 
often  at  once  strike  <lown  ad  it  were  the  very  life  of  a  being,  inducing 
syncope,  trance,  or  epilepsy  :  or  by  a  more  severe  mental  blow  on  the  brain,  the 
organic  power  may  be  permanently  paralyzed,  and  death  be  the  result.  A  few 
years  ago,  just  previous  to  the  death  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  he  was  called  in  to 
reconcile  the  difference  of  opinion  between  another  surgeon  and  myself, 
regarding  the  propriety  of  operating  on  the  scirrhous  breast  of  a  lady  who 
came  from  the  country,  not  to  consult  me  regarding  her  malady,  but  to  request 
me  to  operate  on  her  at  once.  Her  expressions  were  most  cheerful,  and  she 
was  evidently  buoyed  up  by  a  confident  hope  of  being  speedily  relieved  by 
the  operation.  On  Sir  Astley's  announcing  somewhat  abruptly  his  disap- 
proval of  the  operation,  the  lady  almost  started  from  her  seat,  and  soon  after 
fainted.  From  the  moment  of  return  of  consciousness  despondency  took  pos- 
session of  her  mind,  and  gradually  declining  she  sank  in  three  weeks  Irom 
tbie  delivery  of  the  verdict. 

The  effect  of  fear  we  know  will  be  frequently  to  induce  diuresis  and  diar- 
rhosa ;  anger  and  jealousy  will  soon  clog  the  bile  ducts,  and  originate  jaundice 
and  melancholy.  Murat  was  directly  in  a  state  of  jaundice  if  he  heard  bad 
news  from  Naples,  while  in  Russia.  One  of  my  mercantile  friends  almost  inva- 
riably dislodged  fVom  his  stomach  the  whole  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  if  on  his 
adjournment  to  his  counting-house  he  opened  a  letter  containing  accounts  of 
any  mishap  to  his  freights  or  his  ventures.  The  proper  secretions,  as  that  of 
milk,  are  constantly  checked  by  grief:  alarm  and  dread  will  suppress  the 
salivary  flow ;  a  truth  of  which  the  Indian  magician  often  takes  an  ingenious 
advantage  in  the  discovery  of  a  criminal.  Mere  anxiety  also,  by  reducing  the 
vital  energy,  will  render  the  body  at  once  prone  to  malarious  infection,  or 
parasitic  development.  Terror,  even  induced  by  illusion,  may  in  a  few  mo* 
ments  prove  fatal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  criminal  who  died  under  the  erroneous 
notion  that  he  was  being  bled  to  death. 

The  sexual  stimulus  is  constantly  influenced  by  those  feelings  and  emotions 
which  interfere  with  or  neutralize  instinctive  passion.  An  excess  of  esteem, 
as  well  as  a  doubt  of  virility,  may  destroy  for  a  time  the  sexual  energy  ;  and 
I  am  aware  of  more  than  one  instance  in  which  the  act  of  coition  can  only  or 
more  efficiently  be  performed  in  the  morning,  when  consciousness,  being  lost 
in  slumber,  has  left  the  spinal  or  animal  influence  unrestrained. 

In  the  female,  also,  intensity  of  sensibility  or  sensation,  or  the  hyperaesthesia 
of  erotic  passion,  will  in  a  moment  induce  syncope  and  impotence.  Some 
years  ago  [  was  several  times  called  in  the  night  to  a  young  married  lady,  who 
although  having  gone  to  bed  well,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  acute'  hysteria, 
the  prominent  symptom  of  which  was  complete  aphonia.  The  period  was 
midnight,  and  as  I  learned  in  confidence,  the  paroxysm  came  on  at  the  onset 
of  the  connubial  embrace  of  her  husband.  Valerian  with  anodynes,  and  tem- 
porary sexual  abstinence,  though  not  separation,  were  the  remedies. 

The  chronic  yet  woeful  effects  of  the  overwrought  mind  are  multiform. 
How  many  are  the  melancholy  instances  of  suicide  in  the  subjects  of  over- 
strained genius.  Remember  Ariosto,  Collins,  Cowper,  White,  B3Ton,  Cole- 
ridge, Paganini,  Malibran ;  the  spirit  of  each  might  exclaim  with  Manfred — 

"  Look  ou  mc — there  is  an  order 
Of  Hiortals  on  the  earth  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  yuutb,  and  die  in  middle  age, 
'Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death; 
Some  perishing  o{  study — 
And  some  insanity." 

In  this  penalty  of  genius  we  see,  however,  the  balance  of  happiness  beau- 
tifully adjusted;  the  exaltation  of  mental  as  of  corporeal  pleasure  being 
followed  by  despondency  and  peril.    Mind  is  in  these  instances  a  hard  and 
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cruel  master,  but  by  discipline  and  culture  it  may  often  be  made  a  valuable 
servant. 

The  psychological  and  prophylactic,  and,  may  we  add,  therapeutic  influence 
of  the  mens  sana  are  as  clear  as  the  pathological  effect  of  mind.  It  would  be 
easy  to  fill  many  pages  with  illustrations  of  this  truth  :  it  is  of  course  these 
influences  which  constitute  the  remedial  powers  of  mind  even  when  disorder  is 
established.  It  is  often  deeply  interesting  to  mark  the  salutary  changes  which 
result  from  the  influence  ot  a  devout  and  philosophic  spirit,  and  also  of  the 
lighter  and  more  joyous  states  of  the  mind  when  brought  to  play  even  on 
structural  disease.  As  we  know  that  mental  states  induce  disorder,  we  may 
also  perceive,  that  prevention  and  cure  may  be  effected  simply  by  inducing  a 
contrary  condition  of  mind.  A  sthenic  disorder  excited  by  excess  of  emotion 
will  often  subside  on  the  supervention  of  an  asthenic  state  of  the  mental  organ. 
Even  the  secreting  tissue  may  be  obedient  to  this  principle,  the  whitening  of 
the  hair  may  subside  on  the  removal  of  its  cause  of  fear  or  grief;  the  reduction 
of  hernia  has  been  easily  effected  when  the  body  is  under  the  depressing  influ- 
ence of  alarm. 

The  principle  of  John  Hunter  may  thus  be  applied  even  to  psychologv — one 
thought  displacing  another,  and  it  were  not  diflicult  to  construct  on  this  basis 
an  allopathic  table  of  psychological  antagonisms — opposing,  for  instance,  the 
effects  of  anxiety,  or  pride,  fear,  melancholy,  envy,  hatred,  remorse,  by  devo- 
tion, cheerfulness,  self-control,  piety:  contraria  contrariis  cttnmtur. 

In  following  up  this  argument  we  cannot,  I  think,  deny  a  certain  influence 
of  other  minds  on  our  own,  although  the  real  truths  are  so  unblushingly 
warped  and  exaggerated  to  favour  the  views  of  the  empirical  impostor.  "What 
was  the  principle  of  tractors — of  potions — of  electro- biology — of  the  shampooing 
of  Valentine  Greatrex,  but  the  effect  of  mental  impression  ;  a  change  nervous  and 
vascular  is  induced,  and  its  consequence  must  be  some  change  of  action,  it 
maj/  be  morbid.  An  acknowledgment  of  this  truth  would  soon  take  the  remedy 
of  mental  influence  from  the  hands  of  the  impostor,  and  gain  for  us  a  valuable 
aid  in  our  ministration. 

I  was  some  time  ago  attending  a  young  lady  with  typhoid  fever,  to  the 
friends  of  whom  one  of  the  most  notorious  mesmerizers  had  been  strongly 
recommended ;  indeed  he  was  brought  to  the  house  during  one  of  my  visits. 
I  was  not  at  all  reluctant  to  argue  the  question,  and  my  arguments  prevailed 
of  course  with  the  enlightened  members  of  the  family ;  but  for  fifteen  minutes 
while  I  was  explaining,  and  indeed  convincing  as  I  believed,  the  professor  was 
playing  a  deep  game  with  me.  In  profound  silence  and  abstraction  he  fixed 
his  hawk's  eye  on  mine,  and  I  confess  and  declare  that  the  sensations  of  extreme 
heat  and  something  like  vertigo  caused  me  no  slight  fear,  lest  I  should  in  the 
end  be  practically  floored  by  my  antagonist.  It  was  evidently  his  scheme  to 
put  himself,  as  he  would  call  it,  tn  rapport  with  me. 

When  the  mind  is  pleasurably  excited,  the  emotion  of  joy,  the  circulation 
and  innervation  are  of  course  more  healthy.  Even  the  organic  functions 
dependent  on  spinal  and  ganglionic  influence  may  be  instantly  excited.  I  bad 
a  patient  in  whom  the  peristaltic  action  was  directly  induced  by  a  brief  glance 
at  the  Times  newspaper ;  and  I  know  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  same  effect 
instantly  results  from  the  study  of  a  map ;  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  this 
expedient  fails.  We  know,  too,  how  instantaneously  a  thought  will  stimulate 
the  salivary,  the  spermatic,  and  other  glands. 

Now  as  one  of  the  immediate  effects  of  grief  or  fear  is,  as  we  know,  to 
reduce  action  and  secretion,  they  mi^ht  thus  possibly  be  converted  into  a 
remedial  agent  in  the  suppression  of  haemorrhage,  and  also  in  those  cases  of 
acute  neuralgia  which  depend  on  plethora  or  increased  determination,  as 
inflammatory  toothache,  &c.  It  is  by  the  production  of  analogfous  sensations 
that  remedial  effects  are  induced  by  the  hand  of  the  hanging  criminal,  the 
drinking  of  warm  blood,  the  toad  amulet,  &c.    Probably  the  sense  Qf  shaiue 
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iniy  thus  be  auxiliary  in  the  removal  of  internal  hjpersemia  by  the  rush  of 
blood  to  the  surface  of  the  body — counteraction  or  derivation. 

When,  however,  this  emotion  of  fear  b  heightened  into  terror,  very  opposite 
and  most  eccentric  consequences  may  be  produced.  The  previously  speechless 
son  of  Croesus  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  to  have  exclaimed,  **Kill  not 
Crcesus,"  on  the  uplifting  of  the  assassin's  arm;  and  Battus,  according  to 
i:'ausanias,  recovered  his  lost  speech  at  the  si^ht  of  a  lion  at  his  side. 

The  contrasts  of  fear  are  hope,  faith,  confiaence.  As  hope  casts  a  couleur  de 
rose  over  the  heart  and  mind,  faith  and  confidence  will  often  eftect  more  for 
disorder  than  a  bevy  of  physicians  with  the  whole  materia  medica  at  their 
command.  Yet  lu»w  is  tliis  influence  disregarded  in  practice.  For  hope  is 
not  only  Jeit  in  the  heart,  but  it  is  synchronously  the  immediate  cause  of  a 
vigorous  circulation.  It  is  recorded,  on  the  contrary,  how  deeply  the  circula- 
tion and  energy  of  the  soldier  are  af^cted,  so  soon  as  the  army  turns  on  its 
inglorious  retreat.  The  pulse  is  irritable  and  languid,  the  respiration  slower 
and  irregular,  and  the  asthenia  of  disappointment  at  once  sets  in.  In  the 
hospital  uf  a  defeated  army  the  healing  process  is  far  more  slow  and  imperfect 
than  in  that  of  the  conquerors.  And  why  is  this  ?  The  thought  in  the  brain 
at  once  oxygenizes  the  blood  in  the  first  case,  and  carbonizes  it  in  the  other; 
the  extreme  of  these  states  being  liable  to  rise  or  lapse  into  conditions  of 
inflammation  or  melancholy :  these  contrasted  phenomena  have  been  indeed 
noticed  in  the  same  subject.  The  drivelling  idiot  has,  under  acute  cerebral 
fever,  as  the  excited  circulation  has  lighted  up  the  brain,  become  half  rational 
for  a  time ;  that  which  would  by  excess  make  another  mad  brings  out  into 
relief  his  asthenic  or  apathetic  intellect,  which  again  dwindles  as  the  action 
sub:iides. 

In  obstetrics  this  is  daily  proved.  We  know,  too,  that  as  the  sudden  entrance 
of  a  strange  accoucheur  will  instantly  annihilate  the  parturient  effort,  so  the 
arrival  of  the  favourite  doctor  will  directly  set  all  the  functions  going  again. 

In  Lord  Anson*s  voyage,  despondency  and  hope  were  proved  to  be  the 
exciting  cause  and  remedy  in  the  most  malignant  attacks  of  scorbutus.  And 
in  that  most  severe  epidemic  scurvy,  at  the  siege  of  Breda,  the  pious  fraud  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  vaunting  the  miraculous  powers  of  an  elixir  really  of 
the  most  simple  composition,  very  speedily,  by  the  imparting  of  hope  and  con* 
fidence,  established  healthy  action,  and  cured  the  patients  who  bad  been  for 
months  completely  disabled. 

Joy,  the  contrast  of  grief,  is  of  course  a  feeling  of  still  deeper  intensity,  and 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  aware  of  its  salutary  influence,  when  he  wrote 
the  proverb — "  A  merry  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh."  Yet  excess  of  joy  may 
madden  or  kill ;  insanity  has  often  been  induced  by  sudden  accession  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  widow  fell  dead  on  the  unexpected  return  of  her  son.  I  was 
some  time  ago  one  of  a  long  list  of  doctors  who  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
restore  the  power  of  speech  to  a  young  lady,  who  had  for  many  months  been 
afflicted  with  hysterical  aphonia.  During  this  course  she  was  promised  one 
of  the  jewels  in  the  Exhibition  if  she  would  pronounce  its  name;  with  extreme 
effort  she  guined  her  prize,  but  the  strain  directly  aggravated  the  malady  for 
some  time  afterwards.  The  nearest  approximation  to  remedy  or  cure  was 
effected  at  last  by  the  cold  water  douche,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  the  essence  of 
which  was,  I  Ivlieve,  as  much  shock  as  the  refrigerating  influence  of  the  cold 
fluid. 

True  love  is  the  highest,  deepest,  and  holiest  source  of  joy,  as  it  is  the  most 
unselfish. 

Blighted  love  and  jealousy  constitute  the  most  fertile  sources  of  indispo- 
sition,— *Uhe  worm  i*  the  bud"  which  foils  our  study  and  efforts  in  the  cases 
of  chorea,  hysteria,  ameuorrhcea,  and  melancholy,  and  even  the  development 
of  intellect. 

Mutual  affection,  or  happy  love,  is  at  once  its  anUdote.    Even  in  a  few 
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hours,  we  have  prohahly  all  known  the  protean  symptoms  of  organic  asthenia, 
as  well  as  of  psychical  depression,  disappear  as  if  by  the  spell  of  an  enchanter; 
and  all  this  from  the  mere  assurance  in  the  mind  of  a  woman  that  she  is 
beloved.  The  remedial  influence  of  mind  is  in  nothing^  more  immediate  or 
striking  than  in  this.  A  reprieve  has  often  been  gp*anted  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  The  physician  is  constantly  consulted  in  the  cases  of  young  women, 
in  which  he  sees  at  once  the  remedy,  but  of  which  he  cannot  propose  the 
adoption.  The  mental  counteraction  of  the  more  violent  passions  may  often 
effect  a  very  sudden  cure.  Van  Swieten  records  the  sudden  relief  ot  acute 
gout  by  extreme  fright  induced  by  a  ghost;  and  Haller,  from  a  violent 
})aroxysm  of  anger;  and  Valerius  Maximus,  from  the  same  cause  and  its 
consequence — increased  innervation,  even  to  the  restoration  of  a  paralytic 
limb.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  instant  alleviation  of  an  excruciating  toothache 
by  the  mere  touch  of  a  dentisfs  rapper. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  errors  of  the  human  mind  consists  in  the 
conception  of  wrong  notions  of  one's-self.  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb, 
e  coelo  descendit,  yvia6i  atavrov :  but  how  rarely,  if  ever,  does  this  divine 
emanation  find  entrance  into  the  heart  or  mind.  The  world  will  scarcely  allow 
it.  But  the  principle  obtains  as  well  in  physics  as  in  morals.  Like  evil 
thoughts,  the  illusive  belief  that  disease  exists  in  a  part,  will  sometimes,  by 
concentration  of  nervous  and  muscular  energy,  so  influence  the  body  as  to 
become  a  very  fertile  source  of  indisposition ;  and  it  may,  indeed,  in  time 
even  induce  the  very  organic  disease  which  it  had  merely  imagined. 

It  is  in  hysteria  especially  that  this  auto- mania,  or  morbid  thinking  oi 
one's-self,  chiefly  occurs;  although  it  is  probable  that  few  are  altogether 
without  it.  To  one  lady  especially  would  I  allude,  who  came  under  my  care 
for  acute  hysteria — the  surface  of  whose  body,  the  abdomen  especially,  was 
so  intensely  sensitive,  that  a  feather  dropped  on  it  caused  her  to  scream  with 
agony  —  nay,  even  the  approach  of  the  finger  would  induce  an  extreme 
degree  of  this  hypersesthesia.  No  medicine  was  of  avail,  but  her  great 
relief  was  procured  by  psychical  treatment  alone.  Although  a  sudden  touch 
was  then  agonizing,  delicate  and  gradual  pressure  was  soon  borne  without 
suffering,  and  the  mind  being  brought  to  think  rightly  of  the  nature  of  her 
malady,  the  lady  was  relieved  at  least  of  one  severe  affection. 

Somewhat  of  this  nature  are  the  cases  of  hysterical  spine  and  knee,  as 
they  are  termed,  especially  by  Brodie  and  Todd.  These  two  neuroses  are 
particularly  distinguished  from  inflammatory  affection,  by  the  sleep  of  the 
patient  being  undisturbed,  whereas  in  structural  disease  the  patient  is  con- 
stantly awoke  by  pain  during  the  night. 

I  believe  that  if,  on  this  principle,  the  current  of  morbid  innervation  be 
intercepted  or  kept  in  abeyance  long  enough,  by  insensibility,  or  slumber,  or 
even  by  protracted  diversion,  many  of  the  neuroses  might  be  thus  alleviated 
or  dispelled.  The  mind  would  forget  the  malady,  and  it  would  cease,  accord- 
ing to  the  Berkleyan  theorem,  to  exist. 

I  am  now  attending  a  lady  in  Camden  villas,  whose  sensory  condition  is 
most  eccentric  —  prol3ably  illusory.  She  believes  that  the  most  offensive 
odours  issue  from  her  mouth  and  nose,  although  her  husband,  of  course  a 
very  competent  judge,  is  perfectly  convinced  to  the  contrary.  De  Boismont 
reft*rs  to  the  case  of  Madame  L.,  who  was  aflected  by  this  depraved  aesthesia; 
she  sniffed  the  most  disgusting  odours  with  perfect  ecstasy.  If  my  own 
patient  could  sleep  for  a  week,  and  the  mind  lie  perfectly  fallow,  she  would, 
1  think,  be  well.  Closely  allied  to  this  fallow  of  the  mind  is  the  state  of 
insanity,  which  is  often  a  prophylaxis,  and  a  remedy  for  those  physical 
derangements  which  commenced  in  the  previous  condition  of  sanity.  The 
lunatic's  mind  is  almost  a  tabula  rasa,  and  not  thinking  of  danger,  it  is  also 
so  i$i  capable  of  resisting  the  impression  of  malarious  influence.  I  adduce 
these  negative  states  of  mental  etiology,  to  point  thus,  by  the  way,  to  the 
obvious  mode  of  treating  these  illusions. 
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On  this  point  I  may  affirm  that  agreeable  deception,  nay,  that  which  may 
be  termed  a  pious  fraud,  may  he  conscientiously  and  most  beneficially  adopted 
in  many  cases  of  hysteria.  The  supposed  morbid  effects  of  an  easterly  wind 
have  been  really  averted  from  the  hypochondriac  by  nailing  the  vane  to  the 
westerly  point.  And  patients  who  have  imagined  that  they  carried  within 
them  tne  most  monstrous  entozoa,  have  been  cured  by  an  emetic,  some- 
thing resembling  the  parasitic  monster  having  been,  previously  to  its  effect, 
secretly  placed  in  the  basin. 

The  miracles  of  Hohenlohe  were  precisely  on  this  principle.  The  extra- 
ordinary case  recorded  by  Dr.  Baddely  of  Chelmsford  ceases  to  be  a  mystery, 
when  we  illustrate  and  explain  it  by  the  power  of  implicit  confidence,  conse- 
crated as  it  were  by  intense  devotion. 

About  three  years  ago,  I  myself  proved  the  powerful  prophylaxis  of  mental 
concentration  on  another  point,  during  a  most  awful  and  perilous  night  voyage 
from  Boulogne.  There  were  ten  gentlemen  in  the  saloon,  of  whom  eight 
were  prostrate ;  and  I  should  certainly  have  joined  the  interesting  group,  had 
I  not  fixed  my  thoughts  intensely  on  the  pictorial  and  sculptured  treasures 
of  the  Louvre  and  Versailles. 

I  visited,  some  years  ago,  a  lady  in  the  west  of  Sussex,  in  whom  intense 
hypertesthesia  of  the  skin  was  the  torment  of  her  life  during  the  latter  stages 
of  pregnancy.  Even  while  I  was  watching  her,  I  observed  that,  while  her 
attention  was  interestingly  diverted  from  herself,  she  left  off  scratching.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  one  prominent  principle  in  these  cases  is  mental  coun- 
teraction. Once  arrest  the  attention  on  any  other  subject  than  self,  and  we 
shall  often  see  its  remedial  influence  on  that  malady,  ^hich,  as  we  have  all 
proved,  will  constantly  resist  the  laboratory  and  tfie  materia  medica.  But 
the  illusion  mat/  be  so  severe,  as  to  amount  to  confirmed  madness  on  one  point, 
and  this  automania  may  lead  to  fatality.  One  of  my  medical  friends  had  for 
some  time  laboured  under  the  illusion  that  syphilitic  caries  of  the  nasal  and 
palatine  bones  was  rapidly  progressing,  and  would  destroy  him.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  reason  him,  at  times,  out  of  this  phantasy;  but  he  would,  sooner 
or  later,  relapse.  In  the  lucid  intervab,  he  visited  and  prescribed  with 
judgment  and  discretion;  yet  immediately  after  a  day  spent  in  professional 
duties,  the  wrong  notion  of  self  came  across  him ;  and  in  a  moment  he  half 
divided  very  scientifically  the  brachial  artery,  and  bled  to  death — yya>^i  crcovroy 
would  have  saved  him  from  the  act  of  suicide. 

This  morbid  introspection,  productive  as  it  is  of  disorder,  it  is  our  duty  to 
divert  or  set  aside,  as  much  as  it  is  to  watch  and  warn  the  brain  and  mammon 
slaves  of  their  infatuation.  Yet  we  go  on  pilling  and  draughting;  at  best, 
merely  removing  consequences,  forgetful  of  the  giant  effects  of  the  sympa- 
thies, and  on  the  failure  of  our  therapeutic  efforts,  wonder  that  the  brain, 
heart,  and  lungs,  should  still  become  disordered  or  disorganized. 

Intense  thought  and  calculation  had  induced  in  Mr.  M.,  a  man  of  robust 
health,  a  throbbing  and  intermission  of  the  pulse.  Keeping  the  mind  in 
fallow,  or  diversion,  twice  restored  the  heart's  integrity.  Immense  specula- 
tions, and  the  crisis  or  ptmic  concentrated  his  thought  on  his  ledgers,  and  he 
entirely  forgot  himself  and  his  functions.  Mitral  disease,  hypertrophy,  and 
universal  efiusion  was  the  end  of  this ;  and  from  his  right  pleural  cavity  I 
drew  off  at  once  five  pints  of  fluid.  And  all  this  might  have  been  averted, 
had  thought  been  diffused  or  diverted ;  or  he  had  been  dissuaded  from  this 
mismanagement  of  self. 

In  deep  study,  this  concentration  of  thought  is  a  constant  source  of  self- 
forgetfulness.  The  heart  being  an  involuntary  muscle,  will  still  act  as  well 
as  congestion  will  allow  it.  But  congested  lung,  when  instinct  fails  in  its 
duty,  must  be  relieved  by  voluntary  eflort.  We  must  not  forget  to  breathe. 
The  conseauent  collapse  of  the  air-cells  will  not  only  increase  congestion, 
but  especially  favour  the  development  of  tubercle.    It  is  often  by  the  due 
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expansion  of  cells  that  the  granule  or  g^rm  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma 
is  subdued  or  kept  down.  So  that  volition,  or  direction  of  mind  to  the  pul- 
monary apparatus,  so  as  to  ensure  full  and  deep  breathing,  may  be  not  only 
remedial,  out  prophylactic  of  consumption  itself.  Indeed,  we  may  believe 
that  mysterious  dissolution  may  be  sometimes  referred  to  this  stealthy  cause. 
The  cases  of  Bateman  and  Hunter  might  have  formed  fatal  illustrations,  had 
not  the  one  been  almost  incessantly  roused  from  slumber,  and  the  other  set 
himself  to  deep  and  voluntary  inflation  of  his  lungs.  On  this  principle,  sleep 
is  sometimes  perilous  in  disorders  of  the  pulmonary  system,  as  it  withdraws 
volition.  Probably  this  may  have  been  the  immediate  causa  mortis  in  old 
asthmatic  persons,  who  having  long  endured  a  sort  of  chronic  atelectasis,  have 
been  discovered  dead  in  their  beds. 

I  have  studied  to  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  this  crude  paper,  avoiding  any 
direct  allusion  to  the  pathology  of  sympathetic  and  reflex  actions,  confining 
my  remarks  chiefly  to  the  points  of  prevention  and  remedy  by  psychioS 
influence.  But  this,  of  course,  only  through  the  medium  of  matter ;  for  the 
metaphysical  treatment  of  disorder  would  be  an  absurd  solecism.  The  basis 
of  my  remarks  is  of  course  the  proposition  that  a  mere  thought  instantly 
induces  a  physical  change,  probably  even  in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  that 
by  the  directing  or  averting  such  thought  to  or  from  disordered  structure  or 
function,  we  may  constantly  avail  ourselves  of  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the 
practice  of  our  intricate  science. 


BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  A  CASE  OF  MORAL  INSANITY,  UNAC- 
COMPANIED  BY  ANY  OBVIOUS  SYMPTOMS  OF  INTEL- 
LECTDAL  ABERRATION.* 

BT  JAMES   F.  DUNCAN,  A.M.,  M.D,    FEIXOW  AND  CENSOR  OF  THE  IRISH  COLLEGE 
OF  PHYSICIANS,    PHYSICIAN  TO  SIR  P.  DUn's  HOSPITAL,  DUBLIN. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  moral  insanity  which  are  met  with  in  practice  occur  in 
connexion  with  monomania,  where  the  perversion  of  the  moral  feelings 
occupies  but  a  subordinate  place  in  the  morbid  phenomena,  and  where  &e 
character  of  the  disease  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  obvious  lesion  of  the 
intellectual  faculties. 

Whether  such  a  thing  ever  occurs  as  a  case  of  real  insanity,  unaccompanied 
by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  reasoning  powers,  properly  so  called,  is  doubted 
by  many  practitioners ;  and  it  is  certainly  no  part  of  n)y  present  intention  to 
maintain  the  affirmative  of  this  question  ;  but  that  cases  do  occasionally  occur 
in  which  such  disorder,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  not  obvious  enough  to  attract 
attention,  is,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  capable  of  proof.  It  is  with  the 
view  of  illustrating  and  elucidating  this  interesting  subject  that  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  worth  while  to  lay  before  the  Association  a  brief  notice 
of  a  case  which  has  lately  fallen  under  my  observation. 

Mr.  S.  G.,  a  gentleman  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  merchant  in  this  city.  Aa 
far  as  I  en  conjecture,  he  was  tenderly  brought  up  ;  and  though  not  an  only 
child,  he  was  greatly  indulged  by  both  his  parents,  but  especially  by  his 
mother.  This  circumstance  I  oelieve  had  much  to  do  with  the  peculiar 
turn  which  his  history  afterwards  took.  It  is  not  difficult  to  unoerstand 
how  over-indulgence  in  early  life  must  lead  to  much  misery  afterwards,  by 
fost  ering  feelings  which  ougt  to  be  kept  in  check,  and  enfeebling  affcctiooa 

*  Read  before  the  Association  of  the  College. 
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which  require  to  be  encouraged.  Our  passions,  like  every  other  part  of  our 
mental  constitution,  become  powerful  by  exercise,  and  are  atrophied  by 
disuse.  The  constant  indulgence  of  every  childish  whim  necessarily  produces 
seltishness  in  him  who  is  exposed  to  it,  and  impresses  him  with  the  conscious^ 
ness  of/M)u7er  over  others,  so  as  to  extract  at  will  whatever  he  sets. his  heart  on, 
from  his  weak  but  affectionate  parent.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  whenever  such 
results  as  these  are  produced,  the  individual  is  placed  in  a  false  position,  in 
reference  to  society,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  fur  a  train  of  feelings  which 
may  easily  degenerate  into  insanity. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  Mr.  G.  had  a  severe  attack  of  scar- 
latina, after  which  he  had  a  protracted  convalescence,  marked,  as  it  was 
supposed,  by  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his  lower  extremities.  But  this,  it  appears, 
was  only  a  make-believe,  inasmuch  as  he  told  Mr.  Taliis,  the  apothecary  to 
Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital,  that  he  could  have  walked  well  enough  at  the  time, 
had  he  been  disposed  to  do  so.  I  infer,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  desire  to  enjoy 
a  longer  vacation  from  his  lessons — natural  enough  in  boys  of  his  age — that 
induced  him  to  carry  on  this  deception. 

On  his  father's  death,  he  left  the  residence  of  his  mother,  who  occupied  a 
comfortable  house  in  one  of  the  most  airy  streets  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
and  went  to  live  en  garqon  at  his  place  of  business  in  Pill-lane.  The  reason 
be  assigned  for  this  change  was  that  he  could  not  get  his  health  in  his 
mother's  house,  because  none  of  the  food  he  took  there  was  properly  digested. 
I  believe  that  this  was  another  instance  of  deception  on  his  part,  and  that  the 
real  reason  was  a  wish  to  be  independent  of  parental  control — common  to 
most  young  men  of  his  age, — and  to  cast  off  the  strict  habits  of  the  religious 
denomination  with  which  he  was  connected.  In  his  new  abode  he  told  me 
he  lived  freely,  saw  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  committed  other  excesses. 

For  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  he  left  the  entire  management  of  his 
business  to  a  brother,  who  was  his  partner,  and,  under  the  plea  of  illness, 
retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Killiney,  where  he  lived  very  much  by  him- 
self. The  disease  under  which  he  was  said  to  labour,  was  an  affection  of  the 
spine,  for  which  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  faculty  were  consulted, 
who  prescribed  a  variety  of  treatment.  Among  other  things,  by  direction  of 
Sir  P.  Crampton,  he  made  two  voyages  to  Malaga,  the  first  of  which  he 
thought  was  productive  of  advantage,  but  the  second  was  not.  During  the 
last  two  years  he  had  lost  the  entire  use  of  his  limbs,  and  in  consequence 
was  confined  altogether  to  bed.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year  he  had  an 
attack  of  neuralgia,  the  pain  of  which  was  so  severe  as  to  oblige  him  to  have 
recourse  to  large  doses  of  laudanum  for  its  alleviation.  He  cried  out  inces- 
santly, and  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  from  the  agony  which  this  affection  caused 
him.  When  somewhat  relieved  from  this  state,  he  was  brought  into  town, 
to  his  mother's  house,  where  for  a  time  he  was  waited  on  with  untiring  dili- 
gence by  his  two  sisters  and  a  nurse.  Day  and  night  he  was  unrelentmg  in 
his  exactions  upon  their  attentions.  He  was  never  satisfied  unless  he  had 
two  of  them  present  with  him  at  a  time,  and  if  ever  the  second  would  attempt 
to  leave  him  he  was  sure  to  call  her  back  to  perform  some  little  office  about 
his  person.  He  manifested  a  total  disregard  to  the  feelings  or  comforts  of 
others,  not  excepting  his  mother,  who  was  old  and  infirm,  and  who  occupied  an 
adjoining  room.  On  being  a^ked  at  times  to  try  and  restrain  his  feelings,  out 
of  regard  to  her  comforts,  he  has  replied,  "  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  will 
cry  out  the  more."  All  this  time,  no  evidence  of  intellectual  derangement 
could  be  detected:  his  memory  was  perfect,  his  mind  clear,  his  language 
accurate.  At  last  the  paroxysms  of  shouting  instead  of  being  occasional, 
became  constant,  so  much  so,  that  the  neighbourhood  was  disturbed  as  well 
as  his  own  family.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  him  removed  to  a 
distal  ce ;  and  under  the  idea  that  he  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum, 
admission  was  sought  for  him  into  the  pay  wards  of  Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital. 

MO.  XXII.  U 
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A  circumstance  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  his  removal  which  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  the  nature  of  the  case.  As  his  two  sisters  accompanied 
him  in  a  covered  car,  they  told  him,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  as  to  where 
they  were  taking  him,  that  as  I  had  left  home  that  morning  when  they 
called,  it  was  necessary  to  take  him  to  the  place  where  I  had  gone  to.  Imme- 
diately on  turning  into  Westland-row,  he  cried  out,  "  I  know  where  you 
are  taking  me  to!  you  are  bringing  me  to  Sir  P.  Dun*s  Hospital.  Take  me 
home,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  never  shout  out  again  as  long  as  I  live.** 

On  visiting  him  at  the  hospital  on  the  29th  of  November,  1832,  the  day 
of  his  admission,  I  found  him  in  appearance  older  by  at  least  ten  years  than 
the  age  assigned  to  him ;  he  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  of  a  sallow  complexion, 
somewhat  emaciated,  but  otherwise  not  looking  out  of  health ;  the  pupils  of 
his  eves — but  particularly  the  right— somewhat  dilated,  though  exposed  to 
the  mil  light  of  the  window,  and  the  levator  palpebrce  superioris  of  the 
left  eyelid  slightly  paralyzed.  The  tongue  was  clean,  and  protruded  perfectly 
straight.  There  was  no  loss  of  motor  power  or  feeling  in  either  arm.  Ue 
complained  of  no  pain  in  any  particular  spot ;  and  though  he  said  he  had 
paroxysms  coming  on  at  times,  he  was  unable  to  fix  upon  the  locality.  Both 
lower  extremities  were  greatly  emaciated,  and  the  muscles  flabby  to  a  degree. 
No  evidence  of  tenderness  in  any  part  of  the  spine  could  be  detected,  and 
there  was  complete  power  over  both  sphincters.  The  urine  was  healthy,  and 
the  bowels  habitually  confined.  When  lifted  out  of  bed,  and  asked  to  endea- 
your  to  move  either  leg,  he  said  it  was  quite  useless,  and  did  not  even  make 
the  attempt.  This  is  a  point  deserving  of  notice,  because  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  even  when  paraplegia  is  complete,  and  the  mind  unaffected,  the 
patient  will  always  make  some  attempt  to  move  the  limbs,  though  the  effort  be 
unavailing,  or  even  productive  of  pain.  In  this  case,  the  hesitation,  or  rather, 
J.  should  say,  the  refusal  to  make  the  attempt,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  a 
'want  of  inclination,  rather  than  of  voluntary  power,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
symptom.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  patient  had  Jull  power  if  he 
had  tried  to  move  the  limbs — the  wasted  condition  of  the  muscles  being  in 
itself  an  impediment  to  their  free  action. 

In  asking  him  as  to  his  history,  he  replied  to  all  my  questions  in  a  very  loud 
tone  of  voice,  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  a  deaf  person  ;  and  on  being  assured 
that  I  could  hear  perfectly  well,  he  said  that  he  could  not  help  speaking  in  that 
way,  as  he  was  suffering  from  nervous  hysteria — the  result  of  the  use  of  large 
doses  of  opium,  which  he  had  taken  for  neuralgia,  but  had  latterly  left  off,  and 
that  his  crying  out  was  quite  uncontrollable  on  his  part.  But  the  loudness 
with  which  he  spoke  was  not  the  only  circumstance  that  attracted  attention  in 
this  matter;  it  was  evident  that  his  voice  was  pitched  in  an  artificial  key  also, 
the  result  of  a  direct  and  very  laborious  effort.  He  was  anxious  to  make  an 
impression  upon  roe  as  a  stranger,  and,  as  happens  not  unfrequentlv  in  such 
cases,  the  very  effort  to  sustain  a  part  defeated  itself.  The  rest  of  the  time 
spent  in  the  visit  that  day,  was  occupied  by  his  endeavouring  to  prove  that  he 
should  die  if  he  were  left  in  the  hospital  for  want  of  the  kind,  assiduous  atten- 
tion of  his  own  family.  He  saii  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, and  that  if  he  were  left  for  a  moment,  or  treated  with  neglect,  he  should 
be  lost;  and  then  appealing  to  my  feelings,  he  added,  he  was  sure,  fi'om  the 
benevolepce  of  my  countenance,  that  I  would  not  think  of  keeping  him  there, 
inasmuch  as  I  must  be  convinced  it  was  not  a  place  adapted  for  his  case.  In- 
forming him  that  I  had  not  a  single  particle  of  compassion  in  my  composition 
whenever  duty  was  concerned,  and  that  if  be  did  not  endeavour  to  control  him- 
self, so  as  not  to  annoy  the  other  inmates  of  the  house,  effectual  means  would 
be  taken  to  make  him  ao  so,  I  withdrew. 

The  next  day  I  found  that  he  had  been  roaring  incessantly  ever  since 
my  visit, — that  he  had  not  slept,  and  that  he  had  taken  no  food,  having 
resolved  to  starve  hunself  to  death.    I  confess  I  felt  very  much  distressed  at 
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this  account,  and  fully  resolved  in  my  own  mind  to  insist,  at  whatever  risk,  on 
his  being  removed  from  the  hospital.  I  determined,  however,  to  conceal  this 
intention  on  my  part,  and  entering  into  his  room,  found  him  hoarse  with 
shouting,  and  exhausted  with  his  exertions  and  want  of  rest.  The  tone  of  his 
voice,  however,  was  quite  natural.  After  expostulating  with  him  for  some 
time,  and  informing  him  that,  after  the  manner  in  which  he  had  acted,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  return  home,  I  ordered  into  the  room  a  large  tub  filled 
with  cold  water,  and  pretended  to  be  about  to  practise  the  cold  effusion  on  his 
head,  when  I  said  I  would  give  him  one  trial  more,  and  that  if  he  became  noisy 
again,  it  should  certainly  be  resorted  to,  1  left  him.  Here  I  may  remark,  that 
his  position  in  such  an  hospital  as  Sir  P.  Dun*s,  was  anything  but  suitable  for 
his  proper  treatment.  The  attendants,  unskilled  in  managing  such  cases,  spent 
the  whole  day  and  night  in  attempting  to  soothe  him,  and  in  prevailing  on 
him  to  keep  quiet,  and  to  take  f  iod.  But  the  more  they  coaxed  him  the  worse 
he  became.  The  mental  condition,  induced  in  early  life,  manifested  itself 
strongly  in  this  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  matron  and  nurses ;  and  the  efforts 
they  made,  designed  for  his  benefit  only,  created  the  greatest  irritation,  and 
exhausted  his  nervous  energies.  The  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  such 
cases,  as  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them,  but  with  too  little  effect,  was  to 
leave  him  very  much  to  his  own  inclinations,  to  speak  to  him  but  little,  and 
while  seeing  that  he  wanted  no  necessary  attention,  to  appear  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  great  annoyance  he  was  creating. 

I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  his  relatives  my  conviction  that  it  would 
be  quite  out  of  the  question  to  keep  him  any  longer  in  the  hospital,  both  oat 
of  reg^d  to  his  peculiar  condition,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  intolerable 
annoyance  he  was  occasioning  to  the  inmates.  But  as  they  were  particularly 
anxious,  before  taking  any  step  for  his  removal,  that  I  should  see  Dr.  Eustace, 
who  was  acquainted  with  all  tne  particulars  of  his  case,  and  hear  what  he  had 
to  say  about  him,  I  called  upon  him  that  afternoon,  and  he  assured  me  that 
**  he  was  the  biggest  rogue  in  Ireland,**  that  he  knew  he  could  control  his  out- 
cries if  he  would,  that  he  made  every  allowance  for  his  shouting  at  a  previous 
period,  when  he  was  suffering  from  pain,  that  his  only  object  was  to  tire  the 
attendants  out,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  send  him  home,  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
that  whenever  he  should  find  that  method  ineffectual,  he  would  probably  desist; 
and  that  certainly  there  was  no  fear  of  his  starving  himself  to  death.  I  said  I 
fully  concurred  in  all  this,  but  that  unless  Mr.  G.  altered  his  haljits  very  soon, 
I  could  not,  in  justice  to  the  rest  of  the  institution,  retain  him  in  the  hospital, 
however  much  I  might  wish  to  accommodate  his  family. 

On  paying  a  second  visit  to  the  hospital  that  day,  I  learned  that  soon  after 
my  departure  in  the  morning,  finding,  contrary  to  hii  expectations,  that  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  making  an  impression  upon  me  sufficient  to  insure  his 
removal,  he  called  for  food,  and  ate  his  meals  heartily.  I  did  not,  on  learning 
this  circuinstance,  think  it  necessary  or  prudent  to  go  into  the  room  to  see 
him. 

The  next  morning  I  found  him  quite  an  altered  man :  he  appeared  cheerful, 
eat  his  food  freely,  and  although  he  denied  that  he  could  at  times  help  himself, 
so  as  not  to  cry  out  as  he  had  done,  seemed  anxious  to  convince  me  that  if  he 
would  only  be  let  home,  he  would  conduct  himself  in  a  rational  and  proper 
manner.  I  began  to  think  that  1  had  at  least  succeeded  in  effecting  the  object 
his  friends  had  in  view,  tkv.d  that  he  would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  return  to 
his  family  without  injury  or  inconvenience.  But  the  expectation  was  delusive. 
On  being  informed  that  be  must  exhibit,  by  a  longer  probation,  the  power  he 
possessed  uf  controlling  himself,  before  I  could  think  of  recommending  his  re* 
moval,  he  a.rain  became  excited.  He  wanted  me  to  promise  that  if  he  remained 
perfectly  calm,  and  not  troublesome  for  twenty-four  hours,  I  would  have  him 
restored  to  his  home ;  and  when  I  smd  that  I  certainly  would  do  so  if  he  oon« 
ducted  himself  properly  for  a  week,  he  was  npt  satisfied,  and  would  not  promise 
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to  make  the  attempt.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  he  could  have  controlled  himself 
for  twenty-four  hours,  he  ought  certainly  to  have  been  equally  able  to  do  so 
for  the  longer  period. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  daily  changes  that  took  place  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  hospital.  One  or  two  circumstances,  however,  may  be  men- 
tioned. One  evening,  when  he  was  very  noisy,  and  nurses  and  others  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  quiet  him,  Mrs.  Stephenson  went  in  to  him  and  succeeded  in 
soothing  him  for  a  little;  but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  he  sent  for 
her  a  second  time,  and  having  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  ascertained  that 
it  was  nothing  particular,  she  said  that  she  thought  there  would  be  no  harm, 
as  she  saw  he  could  not  restrain  himself,  in  his  indulging  his  humour  for  crying 
out,  and  that  it  might  perhaps  do  him  good ;  that  she  would  shut  the  doors, 
and  leave  him  to  himself,  so  that  he  would  not  disturb  any  one  in  the 
place.  What  was  her  amazement  to  hear  him  distinctly  mutter,  between  his 
teeth,  as  he  turned  to  his  other  side  in  bed,  "  Then  I  wont  shout  a  word  to 
please  them." 

After  some  days*  residence  in  the  hospit^il  he  fell  into  a  desponding  state  as 
to  his  spiritual  condition,  complained  that  he  had  no  one  to  read  the  Scriptures 
to  him  or  pray  for  him,  and  that  it  was  cruel  to  leave  him  any  longer  where 
he  was,  and  where  he  could  not  have  these  advantages.  I  said  that  I  would 
have  some  of  his  own  ministers  sent  for,  and  that  I  was  sure  they  would 
attend  to  all  his  wishes  in  that  respect.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  did  not 
satisfy  him.  He  then  said  he  knew  he  was  lost  to  all  eternity — that  he  had 
deserted  his  God,  and  that  now,  in  just  retribution,  God  had  deserted  him.  He 
continued  in  this  melancholy  state  for  some  days.  Whether  he  really  enter- 
tained this  feeling  or  not  I  am  unable  to  conjecture.  It  may  have  been  a 
transient  impression  on  his  mind;  it  may  have  been  merely  another  ruse  to 
excite  compassion  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  It  certainly  left  him  before 
his  removal  from  the  hospital. 

On  the  11th  of  December  he  was  very  bad,  roaring  all  night,  and  had 
become  violent;  he  attempted  to  lacerate  his  person,  tore  a  tooth  out  of  his 
head,  struck  the  nurse,  injured  the  curtains  and  clothes  of  his  bed,  and  in  the 
morning,  when  somewhat  suVjdued,  said  to  me  he  was  a  degraded  wretch, 
falling  from  one  degree  of  degradation  to  a  lower,  and  admitted  the  impro- 
priety of  his  conduct,  especially  towards  the  nurse,  whom  he  called  his  good, 
kind  nurse.  On  my  saying  that  now,  in  consequence  of  his  conduct,  he  would 
require  a  probation  of  a  month  before  I  could  recommend  his  return  home,  he 
said  it  would  be  of  no  use  unless  he  could  return  cU  once.  At  a  subsequent 
date  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide  by  twisting  some  of  the  furniture  of  his 
bed  tightly  round  his  neck. 

Finding,  after  repeated  trials,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  undergoing 
any  improvement,  I  insisted  on  his  friends  having  him  removed  from  the 
hospital  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1852,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Friends*  Ketreat,  at  Donnybrook,  as  a  clear  case  of  moral  insanity.  On  the 
day  of  his  removal  he  promised  that  he  would  remain  perfectly  quiet  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  hospital,  provided  I  would  promise  that,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  he  should  get  a  trial  of  six  hours  at  hi-^  mother*s  house,  and  that 
if  he  then  made  the  slignte^t  noise,  he  would  not  object  to  his  being  taken  to 
a  lunatic  asylum,  or  anywhere  else  that  his  friends  niight  consider  necessary. 

When  the  application  for  this  gentleman*s  admission  to  Sir  P.  Dun*s  was 
first  made,  it  was  stated,  as  a  reason  for  selecting  such  a  residence  for  him, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  at  home,  that  he  required  to  be  under 
constant  and  careful  medical  superintendence,  and  that  ne  could  not  be 
received  into  any  lunatic  asylum,  as  there  was  not  a  physician  in  Ireland  who 
would  sign  the  necessary  certificate,  in  consequence  of  the  perfectly  clear  state 
of  all  hb  mental  faculties.  His  disease  was  pronounced  by  the  medical  gentle- 
men in  attendance  to  be  a  sort  of  chronic  delirium  tremens,  brought  ou  by 
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the  excessive  use  of  opium  at  a  time  when  he  lived  by  himself,  but  latterl v 
given  up.  Certainly  to  a  casual  observer  there  was  no  symptom  of  intel- 
lectual disorder.  lie  laboured  under  no  kind  of  delusion;  he  spoke  rationally; 
his  memory  was  clear  and  accurate ;  he  had  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the 
place  he  was  in,  of  a  |)erson  who  attended  him,  and  of  every  circumstance  that 
happened  to  him.  But  are  we  justified,  from  these  thin)|^s,  in  concluding  that 
there  was  no  morbid  condition  of  the  understanding  present  all  the  time? 
That  it  was  obscure  I  freely  admit,  but  nevertheless  I  consider  it  was  real.  If 
I  were  asked  wherein  it  consisted  1  would  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
it  lay  in  a  false  conception  of  his  own  pr)sition  in  relation  to  his  family,  and 
the  duties  and  resp<msibilities  resulting  therefrom.  We  have  seen  that  for 
many  years  he  had  retired  from  the  active  engagements  of  business  under  the 
plea  of  illness,  and  had  thrown  himself  for  support  upon  the  industry  of  his 
brother.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  may  have  been  really  indisposed  at  the 
time,  but,  according  to  the  statements  I  have  heard  from  Dr.  Eustace  and  his 
sisters,  his  illness  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  his  taking  some  part 
in  the  engagements  of  business,  and  at  all  even:s  of  evincing  some  interest  in 
its  success.  Instead  of  that,  he  was  known  to  say,  **  My  family  are  well  able 
to  support  me,  and  they  must."  Now  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  that 
any  man  who  holds  such  a  sentiment  as  this,  takes  a  very  false  view  of  the 
obligations  subsisting  between  the  different  members  of  a  family,  and  is  as 
justly  to  be  considered  in  that  respect  insane  as  a  person  who  fancies  himself 
the  Grand  Turk,  and  claims  the  homage  which  is  due  to  his  imaginary  rank. 
But  if  this  be  true  of  ordinary  persons,  it  holds  with  peculiar  force  in  the  case 
of  members  of  that  religious  denomination  to  which  Mr.  G.  belonged,  becaase 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  maxim  in  that  respectable  body  that  every  individual  should 
be  trained  up  to  habits  of  industry  and  usefulness,  and  should  render  himself 
useful  in  the  world  by  the  proper  exercise  of  these  talents  with  which  he  has 
been  endowed.  What  renders  this  conduct  in  Mr.  G.  still  more  remarkable, 
is  the  fact  that  his  family,  shortly  before  his  admission,  had  been  reduced  in 
circumstances  by  the  failure  of  the  firm  with  which  they  were  connected,  so 
that  the  whole  duty  of  supporting  the  family  was  thrown  ujion  the  limited 
resources  of  his  mother,  whose  income  depended  upon  house  rents. 

There  is  another  point,  too,  in  which  1  think  the  reasoning  faculties  were 
clearly  at  fault.  All  Mr.  G.*s  endeavours,  while  he  remained  in  the  hospital, 
were,  by  one  mode  or  another,  to  effect  his  return  to  his  mother's  residence. 
At  one  time  it  was  by  the  excessive  trouble  he  occasioned  to  the  attendants,  at 
another  by  the  danger  that  appeared  imminent  to  his  own  life,  at  a  third  by 
gentle  persuasion  or  expostulation.  Now,  ha*!  he  rightly  exercised  hb  judg- 
ment for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  he  could  easily  have  succeeded ; 
and  I  need  hardly  say  that  I,  for  one,  would  have  used  my  utmost  influence 
with  his  family  to  have  persuaded  them  to  comply  with  his  earnest  desire,  had 
he  made  the  attempt  in  the  right  way.  All  that  he  had  to  do,  was  to  exercise 
the  same  self-control  that  he  showed  at  times  he  was  quite  capable  of  for 
a  longer  period,  and  to  manifest  a  desire  to  meet  the  very  rational  wishes 
of  those  in  attendance  upon  him.  But  to  this  there  was  one  very  obvious 
objection  in  bis  mind,  and  I  mention  it  because  I  conceive  it  illustrates  the 
difficulty  which  persons  who  once  place  themselves  in  a  false  position  must 
calculate  on  having  subsequently  to  meet  It  was  this,  Mr.  G.  had  all  along 
maintained  that  his  screaming  out  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  his  doing  so 
was  altogether  involuntary,  and  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  control 
himself.  Had  he  at  once  met  the  wishes  of  those  about  him,  he  would  have 
branded  himself  with  the  character  of  a  deceiver,  and  of  a  troublesome  wretch 
who  wantonly  gave  annoyance  to  his  kindest  friends ;  and  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  to  any  one  who  has  the  least  regard  to  a  character  tor  truth,  it 
must  be  peculiarly  humiliating  to  allow  himself  to  l)e  placed  in  such  a  position. 

The  whole  question,  howeyer,  hinges  upon  this  point, — was  it  ia  Mr.  G**9 
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power  really  to  control  himself  when  making  this  excessive  noise  or  not?  If 
it  were,  ana  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so,  I  think  no  person  will  hesitate  to  admit 
that  his  moral  feelings  must  have  been  in  a  perverted  condition,  amounting  to 
insanity ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  not,  some  reasonable  explanation 
ought  to  be  given  of  the  intermissions  that  were  observable  in  his  noisiness. 
When  a  man  is  suffering  acute  pain,  as  in  neuralgia,  he  will  be  forced  to  cry 
out  when  the  paroxysm  comes  on,  no  matter  who  is  in  the  room,  or  what  he 
may  be  doing,  and  the  moment  of  the  seizure  will  be  manifest  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  the  severity  of  the  patient*s  sufferings.  In  Mr.  G.'s  case  nothirTg  at 
all  similar  to  this  was  observable.  I  got  him  to  remain  silent  at  my  first 
interview,  as  well  as  subsequently,  by  addressing  him  steadily  and  in  a  tone 
of  authority,  and  it  was  only  when  I  ceased  speaking,  and  allowed  him  time 
to  reply,  that  he  resumed  his  loud  and  unnatural  mode  of  speaking.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  artificial  key  that  his  voice  assumed  on  the  first  occasion. 
Such  a  circumstance  never  occurred  subsequently.  His  voice,  though  often 
loud,  was  always  pitched  in  its  natural  tone.  Frequently  he  conversed  in  a 
quiet  and  gentle  maimer,  but  it  was  quite  in  vain  that  I  attempted  to  make  any 
impression  upon  him  as  to  the  unreasonableness  of  the  conduct  he  was  pur- 
suing, and  as  to  his  perfect  power  of  controUmg  his  feelings  if  he  were  so 
disposed.  At  first  he  was  not  inclined  to  make  any  promise  to  restrain 
himself,  declaring  his  utter  inability  to  do  so,  but  subsequently  he  was  quite 
ready  enough  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  providing  a  corresponding  promise  were 
made  to  him,  to  comply  with  his  wishes  on  his  keeping  to  his  engagement. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  sum  up  the  observations  1  have  to  make  on  this  case, 
by  saying  that  I  look  upon  it  as  a  case  of  moral  insanity,  and  that  I  found 
this  opinion  on  the  following  grounds: — 

1.  There  was  a  total  disregard  to  the  feelings  of  others  in  his  constant  and 
loud  outcries,  which  he  manifested  no  desire  to  restrain  or  put  a  stop  to. 

2.  This  was  further  displayed  in  his  unceasing  demand  for  personal  atten- 
tions at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night. 

3.  In  the  little  concern  that  he  exhibited  in  being  thrown  as  a  burden  upon 
the  other  members  of  his  family  when  they  were  themselves  involved  in 
pecuniary  difficulties. 

4.  In  the  injuries  he  inflicted  on  himself,  and  in  his  attempt  to  commit 
suicide  by  strangulation. 

6.  In  his  never  attempting  to  conciliate  the  opposition  of  his  friends  to  his 
return  home,  by  expressions  of  regret  for  his  past  annoyance,  and  attempts  at 
subsequent  amendment. 


BELFAST  LUXATIC  ASYLUM  AND  THE  CHAPLAINCY 

QUESTION. 

Iw  another  portion  of  our  columns  to-day,  says  the  Editor  of  the  Be/fast 
Commercial  Chronicle^  March  5th,  will  be  found  the  official  proceedings 
which  have  taken  place  between  tHe  Board  of  Governors  of  the  above 
Institution  and  the  Irish  Executive,  hi  connexion  with  the  high-handed 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  force  chaplains  upon  the  former. 
Those  proceedings  are  now  presented  authoritatively  to  the  general  public,  a 
loud  call  being  made  for  their  production  in  consequence  of  the  intense 
interest  excited  by  the  extraordinary,  we  might  say  most  unconstitutional 
and  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Government,  so  transparent  throughout  this 
entire  affiiir.  We  really  are  amaze<l  beyond  expression,  now  that  we  have 
before  us  the  documents  we  this  day  publish,  at  the  complete  want  of  common 
sense,  to  say  nothing  of  common  prudence,  displayed  by  those  at  the  head  of 
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aff»iirs  in  this  country  as  relates  to  this  matter.  They  would  appear  by  their  whole 
course,  past  and  present,  in  regard  to  it,  to  be  determined  to  fulfil  to  the  letter 
tlie  truthfulness  of  the  expression  so  perfectly  apt  on  the  present  occasion"— 
quern  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  detnentat.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  con- 
troversy we  never  had  any  other  opinion,  but  that  the  governors  of  the  asylum 
were  in  a  right,  and  their  autocratic  opponents  in  a  faUe,  position.  We 
formed  this  judgment  from  the  ever  able  and  admittedly  Fatisfactory  manner 
in  which  they  discharged  their  high  and  important  trust;  for  we  challenge  it 
to  be  said  to  the  contrary,  even  by  the  most  factious  leaguer,  that  during  the 
twenty-four  years  this  institution  has  been  in  operation,  a  single  complaint 
was  ever  made  against  any  part  of  its  management.  So  much  to  the  reverse 
has  this  been  the  case  that  its  system  of  general  government  has  been  the 
theme  of  universal  approbation,  and  lauded  to  the  utmost,  and  this  not  more 
so  than  deserved,  by  all  parties,  official  and  otherwise.  Is  it  not  then  sur- 
prisingly strange,  most  monstrous,  in  fact,  that  those  vested  with  a  portion  of 
the  powers  of  her  Majesty,  to  be  exercised  for  the  promotion  of  the  commoa 
weal,  should  pervert  those  powers  by  wielding  them  in  violation  of  the  rules 
enacted  by  themsdves,  for  the  due  and  proper  discipline  of  an  invaluable  public 
establishment  like  our  district  asylum  ?  And  yet  this  is  palpably  the  case,  as 
we  shall  now  prove.  On  referring  to  the  Board's  remonstrance,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  lunatic  asylums 
in  Ireland  was  deliberately  made,  sanctioned,  and  ordered  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council,  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1843 
— a  code  which,  be  it  specially  remembered,  has,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
been  unrepealed.  According  to  rule  13  of  that  code,  then,  we  find  it  laid 
down  that  the  "  Board  is  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  admission  of 
clergymen  to  visit  in  that  character  any  patients  of  their  own  persuasion. 
Frequent  visits  of  the  parochial  clergy  to  the  institution  are  particularly 
desired ;  the  Board  to  make  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service 
before  such  of  the  inmates  as  their  respective  clergymen  and  the  physician 
shall  deem  fit  to  attend  the  same."  This  rule,  so  distinct  and  specihc,  is  a 
finisher  to  this  unparalleled  attempt,  and  gross  jobbing  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment, to  saddle  chaplains  upon  this  or  any  other  asylum  in  Ireland.  The 
Board  state  with  res|)ect  to  it,  **  We  have  made  regulations  for  the  admission 
of  clergymen — we  have  encouraged  the  visits  of  the  parochial  and  other  clergy 
— we  have  made  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service  before 
such  of  the  inmates  as  their  respective  clergymen  and  the  physician  shall  deem 
fit  to  attend  the  same ;  and  being  convinced  that  our  arrangements  were  as 
judicious  as  they  have  unquestionably  been  salutary,  we  entreat  your  Excel- 
lency to  sustain  us  in  our  disinterested  and  conscientious  endeavours  to  carry 
them  out  as  heretofore."  In  a  foregoing  part  of  this  "  remonstrance**  our 
readers  will  see  that  in  the  year  1834  the  above  provisions  were  made  by  the 
Governors,  the  meeting  at  which  the  same  were  specially  enacted  being  pre- 
sided over  by  the  late  distinguished  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  attended  by* 
the  late  most  worthy  and  venerated  Vicar,  the  Kev.  A.  C.  Macartney,  in 
addition  to  another  estimable  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Uiiicks,  still, 
happily,  a  zeahms  labourer  in  the  vineyard,  and  long  to  continue  so,  we 
earnestly  trust.  Another  of  those  still  existing  orders  in  Council — rule  45 — 
is  worthy,  too,  of  the  best  attention.  It  is  as  follows — **  The  pnysician  is  to 
direct  the  course  of  moral  and  medical  treatment  of  the  patients  ;**  the  Board's 
remarks  upon  which  being  so  pertinent  that  we  cannot  avoid  reproducing 
them  here — 

**And  assuredly  no  portion  of  moral  treatment  is  bo  delicate  and  to 
important  as  that  connected  with  religious  teaching  and  ordinances. 

^*  On  behalf  of  our  resident  and  visiting  physicians,  therefore,  whose  fidelity 
has  been  above  all  praise,  and  whose  labours  have  been  admittedly  crownra 
with  unequalled  success,  we  implore  your  Excellency  not  to  humiliate  tbem 
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by  disregarding  their  matured  opinions,  or  to  paralyze  their  future  exer- 
tions by  permitting  any  novel  interference  with  their  professional  arrange- 
ments. 

"  We  respectfully  assure  your  Excellenc}',  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Denvir,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Monsell,  we  have  not  conversed  with  any  individual  of  any 
church,  profession,  or  employment,  who  does  not  participate  in  our  sentiments 
upon  this  question,  and  the  ardour  with  which  it  has  been  opposed  by  news- 
papers representing,  we  believe,  all  creeds  and  parties,  abundantly  testifies  the 
deep  interest  which  it  has  awakened  in  the  public  mind. 

"  With  regard  to  ourselves,  we  venture  to  assure  your  Excellency  that, 
cheerfully  admitting  the  sincerity  of  those  who  dissent  from  our  views,  we  do 
not  yield  to  them  in  our  Christian  anxiety  to  see  the  wounded  spirit  cheered 
and  sanctified  in  due  time  and  place  by  the  blessed  influence  of  religion,  and 
we  trust  that  our  earnest  pertinacity  in  this  matter  ^  ill  be  ascribed  not  to  any 
morbid  craving  for  victory  or  power,  but  to  its  true  cause — an  imperative  sense 
of  personal  and  public  duty." 

But  there  is  one  portion  of  this  remonstrance  which,  above  all  others,  must 
satisfy  the  most  prejudiced,  yea  even  our  Tenant  League  contemporary,  the 
BanueTy  that  the  conduct  of  our  District  Asylum  has  been  so  pre-eminently 
successful  in  the  treatment  of  its  inmates,  that  any  interference  with  it  would 
be  the  act  of  one  "  next  door  to  an  idiot."  We  now  refer  to  that  clause  of  it 
which  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  cured  and  improved  cases,  taken, 
too,  from  the  official  report  of  Government,  as  made  to  Parliament,  in  reference 
to  District  Asylums,  all  of  them  fully  chaplained,  be  it  observed,  except 
Belfast ;  according  to  which  it  will  be  seen  that  our  own  asylum  is  at  the 
top  of  the  scale,  distancing  all  the  others  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  may  be 
said  to  be  nowhere.  Here  is  a  stubborn,  here  is  a  great  fact,  which  our 
"  worthy  inspectors,"  though  announced  by  the  Banner — a  bad  authority,  we 
admit — to  be  of  such  *^  professional  eminence,  as  to  counterbalance  all  other 
medical  authority "  (! !)  never  attempted  to  explain.  Again,  we  find  the 
inspectors  duly  recording,  time  after  time,  that  the  management,  "  in  detail.''^ 
of  our  asylum  demanded  the  expression  of  their  "  unqualilied  satisfaction." 
Time  and  space,  however,  prevent  us  from  entering  more  at  length  into  this 
most  able  and  convincing  public  document ;  every  line  of  which  is  telling,  and 
the  whole  scope  of  which  is  creditable  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  governors. 
We  must  not,  however,  forget  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  to  the  paragraph 
in  it  respecting  the  opinions  of  the  physicians,  past  and  present,  of  the  asylum 
itself,  on  the  subject  of  the  systematic  performance  of  religious  services  by 
chaplains.  Such  testimony,  we  submit,  is  most  conclusive,  if  the  judgment  of 
men  so  highly  qualified  and  experienced,  whose  talents  and  standing  may,  with 
every  truth,  be  said — and  this,  too,  without  intending  the  slightest  disrespect 
to  our  "  worthy  inspectors,"  (neither  of  whom,  we  believe,  ever  spent  much 
time  immediately  \^iththe  insane,  without  which  their  wants  could  not  be 
duly  appreciated) — to  be  of  "such  professional  eminence,  as  to  countei balance 
all  other  medical  authority,"  however  valuable. 

Having  now  disposed  of  our  cursory  remarks  upon  the  remonstrance  of  the 
board  of  governors,  we  cannot  conclude  without  saying  a  word  or  two  regarding 
the  authorities  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  in  support  of  the  views  it  con- 
tained. And  first,  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  the  resident  superintendent 
of  the  Armagh  District  Lunatic  Asylum— a  gentleman,  whose  opinions  range 
over  no  less  a  period  than  thirty-four  years  in  actual  residence  amongst  the 
insane.  Is  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  not  to  be  respected  and  acted  upon  ?  If 
so,  there  is  no  lurther  need  of  arguing  so  important  and  vital  a  question. 
Then  we  have  extracts  from  medical  publications  of  the  highest  character, 
such  as  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Medical  Journal — the  exponent  of  the  opinions 
of  the  heads  of  the  profession  in  Ireland,  all  expressing  the  strongest  and  most 
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decided  opinioDS  against  the  so-called  *'  medical  aids,"  to  wit,  chaplains  in 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  And  though  last,  not  least  in  importance,  as  regards 
our  references  to  the  papers  now  put  forth  by  the  governors,  we  beg  very 
es{)ecially  to  direct  general  notice  to  the  strikingly  valuable  and  matured 
opinions  of  the  Rev.  William  M'llwaine  (for  nearly  eighteen  years  the  incum- 
bent of  St.  George's  church,  in  this  town),  a  christian  minister,  "  whose  praise 
is  in  all  the  churches,*'  and  whose  practical  piety  and  moral  worth,  as  evidenced 
by  his  consistent  daily  walk  in  life,  and  the  devoted  attachment  of  his  flock, 
none  will  presume  to  gainsay ;  opinions  which,  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  are 
as  correct  as  they  are  argumentative,  and  most  creditable  to  him,  both  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  and  a  man.  Another  very  remarkable  evidence  against 
chaplains  is  contained  in  the  short  but  speaking  extract  from  the  letter  of  an 
actual  chaplain — and  in  England  too— whose  testimony  is  founded  on  the 
practice  of  "  experimental  religion,"  to  deny  which  to  "  dying  lunatics  I"  some 
parties  appear  so  monstrously  shocked  at. 

But  we  have  extended  our  remarks  to  a  length  which  the  really  important 
nature  of  our  subject  has  unwittingly  led  us  on  to,  and,  though  much  remains 
yet  to  be  said,  we  must  defer  doing  so  to  another  opportunity.  In  the  mean 
time  we  may  state,  as  a  very  important  fact  in  the  present  position  of  this 
chaplain  question,  that  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  Down,  at  the  assizes, 
now  going  on,  have  adopted,  wianviwusty^  the  following  resolution,  strongly 
supporting  the  steps  adopted  by  the  authorities  of  the  asylum  against  chaplains 
being  permitted  within  it^  walls,  a  course  which  we  take  for  granted  the  grand 
juries  of  the  county  Antrim,  and  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus  will 
likewise  adopt : 

Grand  Jury  Room^  I):nwpairick,  2d  March^  1853. 

A  copy  of  a  communication  lately  submitted  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  from  the  governors  of  the  Belfast  District  Lunatic  Asylum, 
remonstrating  against  the  appointment  of  chaplains,  having  been  laid  before 
the  grand  jury,  together  with  the  written  opinions  of  eminently  qualified 
me<iical  practitioners,  the  matter  was  fully  considered  and  discussed  by  the 
jury,  and  it  was  unanimously 

"Resolved — That  we  highly  approve  and  cordially  concur  in  the  views 
which  have  induced  the  governors  to  resist  the  appointment  of  chaplains, 
which,  from  the  statements  and  opinions  adduced,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
seriously  prejudicial  to  the  recovery  of  the  patients. 

(Signed)  "  S.  D.  Cbommelin,  Foreman." 

We  have  agtdn  to  repeat,  before  concluding,  that  this  chaplain  agitation  has 
stirred  up  a  spirit  and  a  feeling  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  will  not  be 
quickly  allayed.  We  presume  that  the  Governn)ent  never  reckoned  upon  the 
old  house  they  were  bringing  about  their  heads,  in  acting  as  they  have  done. 
We  tell  them  plainly,  they  will  find  that  this  portion  of  Ulster  is  "fierce  when 
provoked,"  and  will  not  submit  to  be  trampled  upon,  or  ignominiously  com- 
pelled to  do  their  bidding,  in  order  to  make  places  for  poor  clerics,  "  with 
large  families  and  small  incomes,"  or  to  please  grasping  tenant- leaguers,  or 
any  other  party — whether  mitred,  or  cassocked,  or  gowned,  or  otherwise. 
No,  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  abject  slavery  as  this,  and  with 
the  blessing  of  Providence  we  never  shall.  The  governors  of  the  asylum,  we 
must  again  remark,  deserve  all  praise,  for  the  independent  conduct  they  have 
pursued — conduct  not  less  respectful  than  determined;  they  have  but  to 
follow  it  up,  and  they  may  rest  assured  of  success,  and  of  the  good  opinion 
of  all  that  is  good  in  the  community. 
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CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT.* 

We  received  Mr.  Hill's  valuable  and  elaborate  essay  at  too  late  a  period  to 
make  a  careful  analysis  of  its  contents  in  time  for  publication  in  the  present 
number  of  our  journal.  We  must  satisfy  ourselves  by  making  a  few  extracts 
from  the  work,  reserving  for  our  succeedmg  number  some  critical  remarks. 


DECRBASE   IN   THE   AMOUNT    OF   CRIME. 

*'  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  as  the  result  of  many  years  inquiry  and 
observation,  that  my  belief  is,  that  even  under  present  circumstances,  the 
quantity  of  crime  in  this  country  is  steadily  decreasing  and  taking  a  milder 
and  milder  form ;  that  it  is  less  than  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history, 
even  without  reference  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population ;  but  that  bearing 
these  in  mind,  and  estimating  the  extent  of  crime  by  the  average  amount  uf 
privation,  fear,  and  suffering  which  it  causes  to  each  member  of  society,  the  de- 
crease is  great  indeed.'* 

"  As  examples  of  the  small  numbers  of  habitual  offenders,  it  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  my  Second  Report  that  at  that  time  (1836)  there  were  only  nine 
resident  thieves  at  Kinghorn,  in  Fife,  where  the  population  was  1500 ;  and  that 
there  were  not  more  than  about  twelve  in  the  whole  of  East  l^thian,  where  the 
population  was  about  36,000." 

**This  small  number  of  offenders  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  large  number  of 
offences ;  for  in  the  same  way  as  a  great  many  hats  are  made  by  a  single 
hatter,  and  a  great  many  shoes  by  a  single  cobbler,  so  a  great  many  thefts  are 
committed  by  a  single  thief.  Thus,  in  my  Fourth  Report  a  case  is  mentioned, 
which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  hereafter,  where  it  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  twenty  thousand  separate  offences  were  probably  committed  from 
first  to  last  by  only  fifteen  persons.  Many  similar  instance^  appear  in  my 
other  reports,  and  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  zealous,  benevolent,  and  able 
chaplain  of  the  prison  at  Preston." 

PRESENT   MODE   OF   CHECKING    CRIME. 

'*  It  is  still  too  much  directed  to  detection  and  too  little  to  prevention,  thus 
reserving  high  rewards  till  great  offences  have  been  committed,in8tead  of  making 
all  reward  simply  dependent  on  the  small  amount  of  crime. 

"  So  long  as  the  police  receive  large  premiums  for  the  apprehension  of  great 
criminals  it  is  evidently  their  interest  (although  many  of  them  are,  no  doubt, 
too  honourable  to  be  so  swayed)  that  great  criminals  should  exist ;  their  motive 
for  the  extinction  of  such  offenders  being  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  a  poacher 
for  the  extirpation  of  hares  and  pheasants.  And  great  as  is  this  objection  to 
the  practice  of  offering  such  rewards,  it  is  not  the  greatest ;  for  the  terrible 
cases  of  "blood-money"  that  have  sometimes  come  to  light,  show  that  official 
villains  have  been  found,  under  the  stimulus  of  these  rewards,  to  get  up  evi- 
dence against  persons  who  were  wholly  innocent. 

"  One  great  advantage  of  a  register  of  crime,  such  as  I  have  described,  would 
be  the  means  thereby  afforded  of  regulating  the  payments  to  the  police  on  sound 
principles. 

"  With  a  good  system  for  paying  the  police,  and  with  other  good  ge- 
neral arrangements,  powerful  motives  would  be  created  for  striking  at  the 

*  *•  Crime,  it«  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedies."  By  Frederick  Hill,  late  Inspector  of 
Prisons.     John  Murray.     1853. 
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main  roots  of  crime  by  seizing  on  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods — the  burglar 
capitalists — instead  of  directing  so  much  attention  to  the  apprehension  of  single 
offenders. 

**  The  following  evidence  given  to  me  by  an  intelligent  prisoner,  an  inmate  of 
the  Edinburgh  Bridewell,  before  the  reform  of  that  prbon,  appears  in  my  report 
for  1838-9:— 

"  Has  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  thieves  of  all  ages,  who  have 
come  to  the  Bridewell,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  the  information  he 
has  received  : — Stealing  is  generally  done  systematically,  and  as  a  matter  of 
regular  business.  Most  of  the  thieves  know  each  other,  and  know  the  circum- 
stances of  the  various  robberies  that  are  committed.  They  associate  much 
together.  The  chief  body  of  the  thieves  in  Edinburgh  live  in  the  wynds  and 
closes  out  of  High-street.  With  vigour  and  talent  on  the  part  of  the  police, 
and  with  pro{)er  prisons  to  receive  the  offenders,  the  whole  system  might  be 
knocked  on  the  head.  There  are  four  or  five  houses  which  the  thieves  have 
frequently  mentioned  where  they  can  get  food,  drink,  and  lodging  on  credit, 
it  being  well  known  how  they  are  to  procure  the  means  of  paying.  At  these 
houses  also  they  meet  girls  of  ill-fame.  All  these  houses  are  situated  either  in 
the  High-street,  or  in  wynds  leading  from  it.  They  serve  as  nests  and  centres 
of  crime.  Many  of  the  young  thieves  have  also  mentioned  public-houses  where 
they  are  allowed  to  drink  to  any  extent,  the  characters  of  whose  landlords 
declarant  had  always  supposed  to  be  respectable.  There  is  no  diflicnlty  of  dis- 
posing of  stolen  goods.     Women  frequently  act  as  agents  for  young  thieves. 

There  is  one  notorious  person  named ,  living  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 

who  pretends  to  be  a  travelling  jeweller,  but  who  is  in  fact  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods.  Every  one  going  to  dispose  of  stolen  articles,  gives  a  peculiar  knock  at 
his  door.  A  little  boy,  who  lately  slept  with  declarant,  told  him  that  he  had 
sold  a  watch  to  this  man  for  9^.,  which  he  had  stolen  from  his  brother-in-law, 
and  which  he  believed  to  be  worth  6/.*' 

"An  important  advantage  arising  from  vigorous  measures  to  reduce  the 
number  of  criminals  at  large,  would  be,  that  tne  situation  of  every  remaining 
criminal  would  become  more  difficult. 

"  Some  persons,  indeed,  have  fears  that  to  withdraw  a  number  of  criminals  is 
only  to  create  a  void  which  will  call  new  criminals  into  existence.  But  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  mistake ;  founded  probably  on  a  falj-e  analogy  be- 
tween crime  and  food,  or  some  other  thing  for  which  there  is  a  natural  demand, 
the  pressure  of  which  would  increase  with  any  diminution  in  the  number  of 
producers.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  witn  crime,  for  crime  is  opposed  to 
the  interests  and  feelings  of  society;  and  the  community  at  large  would  be  glad  to 
drive  it  out  of  existence ;  and  instead  of  the  expansive  power  of  crime  increasing 
with  every  contraction,  I  believe  the  reverse  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  with- 
drawal of  every  criminal,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  break  up  organization  for 
dishonest  purposes,  and  to  bring  each  remaining  offender  more  prominently 
before  the  public  eye,  weakens  the  position  of  criminals  generally,  and  facili- 
tates the  complete  suppression  of  crime.  It  is  this  want  of  a  crowd  of 
offenders  to  afford  the  means  of  a  division  of  labour  and  mutual  concealment 
that,  in  my  opinion,  does  much  to  account  (or  the  a Imo&t  total  absence  of  crime 
in  many  small  places.'* 

SUGOBSTIONS   FOB   THE    PBEVENTIOlf    OF   CRIME. 

"  Some  of  the  most  objectionable  taxes,  in  their  tendency  to  create  crime, 
are  those  which  afford  temptations  to  steal  money.  As  regards  cheques, 
indeed,  provided  they  are  to  be  paid  through  a  bank,  a  security  has  of  late 
years  been  devised;  but  no  such  safeguard  has  yet  been  extended  to  bank- 
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notes,  though  this  might  readily  be  done  if  there  were  no  stamp  duty  to 
prevent  ordinary  bank-notes  being  made  payable,  like  bank  post-bills,  a 
certain  number  of  days  after  sight. 

"If  this  change  were  made,  and  if  the  law  allowed  the  same  free  use  of 
paper  money  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  as  it  dues  in  Scotland,  there  would 
seldom  be  much  temptation,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned,  to  turn  high- 
wayman, footpad,  or  burglar ;  for  the  money,  when  obtained,  would  in  the 
main  be  of  no  value,  as  its  payment  could  instantly  be  stopped.  The  common 
offence,  also,  of  stealing  from  letters  would  gradually  "disappear;  and  the 
public  would  be  afforded  the  great  convenience,  which  they  have  not  at  present, 
of  being  able  to  transmit  money  by  letter  without  danger." 

SOCIAL   POSITION   OF   WOMEN   IN    RELATION    TO   CRIME. 

"  While  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  great  erasures  from  the  class 
of  unjust  laws,  tending  to  create  habits  of  crime,  we  must  still  turn  with 
shame  and  regret  to  the  state  of  deprivation,  amounting,  not  unfrequently,  to 

Positive  servitude,  in  which  we  find  so  many  of  our  humble  countrywomen, 
^he  married  woman,  in  the  lower  classes,  is  in  effect  so  indissolubly  bound  to 
the  man  whom  she  has  once  received  as  her  husband,  that  whatever  may  be 
his  offences  against  conjugal  fidelity,  sobriety,  honesty,  kindness,  or  duty  of 
any  kind,  so  long  as  they  do  not  place  him  immediately  within  the  grasp  of 
the  law,  she  has  no  protection  either  for  herself  or  her  children  against  any 
wrongs  he  may  think  proper  to  inflict.  How  many  poor  wives  are  there  who 
would  most  cheerfully  and  effectually  maintain  themselves  and  their  children, 
in  other  words,  do  their  husband's  whole  duty,  if  they  could  but  be  guaranteed 
against  his  violence  and  dishonesty !  Application  for  legal  redress  avails  little 
or  nothing.  To  obtain  divorce,  or  even  separation,  involves  an  expense 
beyond  the  total  earnings  of  years — perhaps  of  a  whole  life — and  complaint  to 
a  magistrate,  the  only  process  open,  obtains  at  best  but  a  temporary  relief, 
followed,  in  all  probability,  by  more  malicious,  if  less  open  ill-treatment. 

*'  How  often  does  it  occur,  that,  after  ihe  husband  has  absconded  for  years, 
during  which  the  deserted  wife,  by  painful  toil  and  rigid  self-denial,  has  kept 
her  family  in  decency,  and  got  together  some  little  store,  he  has  returned 
only  to  destroy  her  comforts,  sell  up  her  little  furniture,  and  strip  her  even  of 
those  very  implements  by  which  alone  she  can  earn  her  own  and  her  childrtns 
bread ! 

"  The  profligate,  returning  from  an  adulterous  life — the  brutal  soldier,  dis- 
charged for  misconduct — the  very  convict,  released  from  transportation,  comes 
back  in  full  authority  to  despoil  and  oppress  the  wife  whom  he  ought  to  have 
cherished,  and  the  children  whom  he  should  have  reared. 

"During  the  time  of  my  inspection  in  Scotland,  many,  I  believe  the 
majority,  of  the  murders  that  were  committed  were  those  of  wives  and 
husbands;  most  of  which  would  probably  have  been  prevented  could  the 
suffering  party  have  obtained  a  separation. 

"The  State  of  New  York,  which  lately  set  so  good  an  example  to  this 
country  in  the  junction,  as  respects  procedure,  of  what,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
one  day  be  always  found  united  in  another  sense  besides  that  implied  by  the 
*"  fusion*  of  law  and  equity,  has  now  made  an  advance  worthy  of  general 
imitation,  towards  rendering  legal  justice  to  women,  by  decreeing  that  the 
property  of  a  married  woman  in  New  York  shall,  without  special  covenant, 
be  at  her  own  disposal,  instead  of  being  handed  over  to  her  husband. 

"  A  striking  instance  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  want  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  divorce  under  proper  circumstances,  and  of  the  injustice  caused  by 
the  uncertainty  and  conflicting  character  of  some  of  our  laws,  is  afforded  by 
the  case  of  Lolly,  which,  though  tolerably  familiar  in  its  early  stages  to  the 
legal  profession,  is  not,  I  believe,  generally  known  in  its  sequel  even  to 
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lawyers.  A  person  of  this  name  having  married  in  England,  afterwards  pro- 
cured a  divorce  in  Scotland;  such  a  proceeding,  when  there  is  good  ground 
for  it,  being  there  within  the  reach  of  any  one  of  moderate  property,  though 
beyond  that  of  the  poor.  After  a  time  Mr.  Lolly  married  again ;  and,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Broujfham,  when  speaking  as  Lord  Chancellor,  in  so  d«nng  he 
tided  *  bond  Jide,  and  in  the  confident  belief,  founded  on  the  authority  of  the 
Scotch  law  vers,  that  the  Scotch  divorce  had  effectually  dissolved  his  prior 
English  marriage.*  Nevertheless  be  was  brought  to  trial  at  Lancaster  for 
bigamy,  convicted,  and  transported. 

"After  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  punishment,  Mr.  Lolly,  while  still  in 
Australia,  by  industry  and  perseverance,  acquired  a  considerable  property  for  a 
person  in  his  rank  of  life,  and  at  length  returned  to  England;  but  hearing,  on 
his  arrival,  that  his  second  wife  had,  in  his  absence,  married  again,  he  was  so 
bitterly  disappointed  and  distressed,  that  he  destroyed  himself.  After  his  death, 
notwithstanding  her  subsequent  marriage,  this  second  wife  claimed  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  the  right  of  administration,  and  in  effect  that  of  succession 
to  his  property;  and  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  cause,  judgment  was  given  in 
her  favour;  thus  reversing,  as  far  as  it  was  competent  to  this  Court,  the  verdict 
of  the  Criminal  Court,  and  awarding  a  degree  of  wealth  to  one  partner  of  an 
act,  though  the  other  partner  of  the  same  act  had  been  disgraced,  banished  from 
his  native  country,  and  condemned  to  associate  for  years  with  felons." 

We  have  so  frequently  urged  the  necessity  for  a  new  law  of  partnership,  that 
we  need  only  quote  this  further  testimony : — 

LA.W    OF   PARTNERSHIP. 

**  In  the  category  of  laws  tending  to  produce  crime,  although  its  evils  may 
not  be  equally  manifest,  I  should  put  the  present  law  of  partnership;  for  this 
law,  by  rendering  partnerships  dangerous,  tends,  perhaps,  more  than  anything 
else,  to  separate  the  employers  and  the  employed ;  to  prevent  the  sympathy  and 
union  of  interests  which  might  otherwise  exist  between  them;  to  check,  among 
the  workmen,  the  growth  of  the  feeling  of  self-respect  (so  moral  and  so  truly 
conservative  in  its  tendency)  which  results  from  the  sense  of  proprietorship ; 
and  to  give  rise  to  that  system  of  tyranny  to  which  1  have  already  referred, 
and  wherein  bodies  of  workmen  attempt,  by  violence  and  terror,  to  deter  their 
fellow-operatives  from  obtaining  a  living,  except  on  such  terms  as  they,  the 
dictators,  may  choose  to  prescribe. 

"  At  present,  as  is  well  known,  an  employer  dares  not  admit  his  workmen 
into  any  degree  of  partnership,  because  thereby  his  whole  property  might  be 
jeopardized;  but  if,  as  the  great  principle  of  non-interference  to  which  this 
country  owes  so  much  of  its  energy  and  superiority  would  dictate,  people  were 
allowed  to  form  partnerships  on  what  terms  they  pleased,  partnerships  with 
limited  liabilities  would  probably  soon  become  general ;  and  into  these,  under 
judicious  regulations,  any  number  of  people  might  safely  be  received. 

"  The  only  cases  in  which  it  seems  proper  for  the  law  to  interfere  are  where 
persons  attempt  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the  real  terms  of  their  partnership, 
and  thereby  to  obtain  money  or  credit  on  false  pretences ;  or  where  they  evaae 
the  agreements  they  have  entered  into. 

"  On  such  an  arrangement  as  that  contemptated,  a  workman  might  put  10/., 
20/.,  50/.,  or  100/.  into  the  concern  in  which  he  was  employed,  and  to  that 
extent  become  a  partner;  receiving,  in  addition  to  his  wages  as  a  workman, a 
proportionate  share  of  the  general  profits.  And  no  doubt  the  chief  proprietor 
would  soon  find  his  account  in  this;  for,  besides  being  relieved  from  the 
anxiety  attendant  on  having  his  whole  property  at  stake,  he  would  partake 
largely  of  the  benefit  resulting  from  an  increased  energy  in  production,  a 
gpreater  spirit  of  economy,  and  a  freedom  from  the  interruptions  and  losses 
consequent  on  strikes.    The  late  unhappy  and  formidable  differences  between 
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the  mechanic  engineers  and  their  employers,  which  brought  to  lig-ht  errors  on 
both  sides,  though  much  good  also,  and  an  evident  desire  in  each  party  not  to 
exceed  its  rights,  would  probably  never  have  arisen  had  there  existed  a  good  law 
of  partnership,  and  of  sufficient  age  to  have  had  time  to  work  its  way  into 
practice,  and  into  a  right  understanding  with  employers  and  employed/' 

LUNATIC    ASTLUHS. 

^*  No  one  thinks  of  sending  a  madman  to  a  lunatic  asylum  for  a  certain  number 
of  days,  weeks,  or  months.  We  content  ourselves  with  carefully  ascertaining 
that  he  is  unfit  to  be  at  large,  and  that  those  in  whose  hands  we  are  about  to 
place  him  act  under  due  inspection,  and  have  the  knowledge  and  skill  which 
afford  the  best  hope  for  his  cure;  that  they  will  be  kind  to  him,  and  infiict  no 
more  pain  than  is  necessary  for  his  secure  custody  and  the  removal  of  his 
malady ;  and  we  leave  it  for  them  to  determine  when  he  can  safely  be  libe- 
rated. 

"It  is  true  that,  great  as  have  been  the  improvements  of  late  years  in 
lunatic  asylums  generally,  and  admirably  as  some  of  them  are  now  conducted, 
there  are  still  many  and  g^reat  abuses.  But,  however  much  these  abuses  may 
be  condemned,  no  one  for  a  moment  suggests,  as  a  consequence  of  their 
existence,  that  madmen  should  henceforth  be  subjected  only  to  specified  periods 
of  confinement.  Instead  of  this  the  public  jdemands,  and  rightly  demands, 
that  a  more  efficient  system  of  inspection  should  be  established,  and  that  the 
governors  and  managers  of  lunatic  asylums  should  l)e  held  to  a  stricter  respon- 
sibility. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  ultimately  be  found,  by  cautious  experiment,  that  a  some- 
what similar  process  may  be  safe  and  expedient  in  the  treatment  of  criminals; 
and  that  while  it  is  still  left  to  the  courts  of  justice  to  determine  on  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  and  on  the  necessity  of  their  withdrawal 
from  society,  it  may  be  assigned  tt)  those  intrusted  more  or  less  directly  with 
the  reformatory  treatment  to  determine  the  time  of  release ;  subject,  however, 
to  a  most  competent,  well-appointed,  careful,  and  responsible  supervision  and 
control,  such  as  ought  to  be  invariably  exercised  in  the  case  of  madhouses ; 
and  subject  to  the  proviso,  that  no  amount  of  subsequent  good  conduct  should 
be  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  the  liberation  of  a  person  who  had  once 
been  guilty  of  deliberate  murder." 

PRISON   DISCIPLINE. 

"  But  let  the  visitor  reflect  that,  first,  as  respects  the  honest  workman,  the 
prisoner  has  entirely  lost  his  freedom,  and  ceased  to  be  his  own  master ;  that 
ne  is  not  only  entirely  cut  off  from  family  and  friends,  but  that,  generally,  he 
is  deprived  of  companionship  altogether ;  that  he  must  neither  whistle,  sing, 
nor  snout;  that,  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month,  except  at  the  intervals 
of  exercise,  he  is  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  his  little  cell,  Sundays 
and  holidays  affording  no  relief,  the  very  changes  of  the  season  almost  unknown 
to  him,  fur  all,  at  least,  that  he  can  partake  of  their  charms, — let  him  think  of 
this,  and  he  will  probably  be  of  opinion  thut,  though  the  prisoners  were  fed 
on  turtle,  instead  of  barley  broth,  and  slept  on  down,  instead  of  straw,  there 
would  still  be  few  applicants  among  the  honest  working  class  for  permission 
to  occupy  their  places. 

"  And  let  the  visitor,  further,  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
criminals,  and  with  their  ideas  of  comfort  and  luxury,  and  he  will  probably 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  distress  must  indeed  be  severe,  and  such  as 
to  make  their  being  at  large  dangerous  to  all  around  them,  before  such  persons 
would  voluntarily  enter  a  prison. 

"  For   what,   owing  generally   to   wretched   training,  are   the  habits   of 
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criminals?  Idleness,  late  risin;3c,  ^^^  indulgence  in  drinking*,  smoking,  and 
gambling.  And  what  regard  is  paid  to  these  habits,  however  strong  they 
may  be,  on  entering  a  Scottish  prison  ?  Not  the  slightest.  However  great 
a  sluggard,  he  must  rise,  the  very  morning  after  his  admission,  even  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  when  the  clock  strikes  six.  Then,  although  he  would  pro- 
bably prefer  remaining  in  his  dirt  to  the  trouble  of  making  himself  clean,  he 
must  immediately  wash  himself,  and  that  thoroughly.  So  soon  as  that  is  done, 
he  must,  if  he  has  been  tried,  begin  a  task  of  labour,  with  the  prospect  of  losing 
his  dinner  if  he  be  sullen  and  refuse  to  complete  it.  Should  he  ask  for  a  com- 
panion he  will  be  at  once  refused.  Between  times  he  may  wish  to  comfort 
himself  with  a  pipe,  or  at  least  with  a  pinch  of  snuff;  but  no,  the  rules 
inexorably  and  most  properly  forbid  all  luxuries,  especially  such  as  foster 
habits  of  expense.  At  dinner,  he  may  ask  for  at  least  a  little  beer;  but  he 
is  again  refused,  and  he  finds  that,  however  much  against  his  will,  he  has 
suddenly  become  a  member  of  a  total  abstinence  society.  As  for  opportunities 
of  gambling,  he  has  neither  anything  to  stake  nor  any  person  with  whom  to 
play. 

^  When  it  is  considered  how  painful  an  effort  is  generally  necessary  to 
break  through  a  single  bad  habit,  it  may  be  judged  how  much  a  person,  under 
such  circumstances,  must  suffer;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  that  which  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  and  excellent  in  itself,  is  often  obtained  with  much, 
though  necessary,  pain;  and  the  delusion  will  be  dispelled  that  the  prisons  have 
ceased  to  be  places  of  punishment.** 
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AND  IN  CHANCERT,  INVOLVINO  QUESTIONS  OF  INSANITT,  ABGUEB  BEFORE  THB 
LORD  CHANCELLOR,  THB  LORDS  JUSTICES  OF  TUB  COURT  OF  APPEAL,  AND 
THB  FULL  COURT  OF  APPEAL  IN  CHANCERY. 

Reported  exclusively  for  "  The  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine   and  Mental 
Pathology"  by  S.  Vallis  Bonk,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-law. 


(Before  the  Full  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancert,  the  Lord  Cuancellob, 
and  the  Lords  Justices  Knight  Bruce  and  Lord  Cr  an  worth,  March  17 
and  27,  1852.) 

In  the  matter  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Cumming. 

The  title  to  traverse  an  inquisition  by  a  person  who  has  been  found  lunatio 
is  a  matter  of  right;  but  the  Court,  before  granting  the  writ,  willsatisfjr 
itself,  by  personal  (or  other)  examination,  that  the  alleged  lunatic  is 
able  to  exercise  volition,  and  really  desires  to  traverse  the  finding  of  the 
jury.  In  order  to  keep  the  expenses  of  a  petition  to  traverse  withia 
proper  limits,  the  I^rd  Chancellor  ordered  that,  although  eight  were 
retained  and  were  heard  upon  it,  that  the  costs  of  two  counsel  only  on 
each  side  should  be  allowed. 

A  commission  (ie  lunatico  inquirendo  had  been  issued  against  Mrs.  Catherine 
Cumming,  and  was  executed  before  Mr.  Commissioner  Barlow,  the  proceedings 
upon  which  we  fully  detailed  at  the  end  of  Volume  IV.  of  the  Psychological 
Journal^  when  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  finding  her  to  be  of  unsound  mind. 
Upon  that,  Mrs.  Cumming  presented  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  praying 
leave  to  traverse  the  finding  and  for  a  stay  of  the  proceedings  in  the  lunacy  in 
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the  meantime.  The  petition  came  on  before  the  Lords  Justices,  but  their 
Lordships,  on  the  application  of  counsel,  agreed  that  the  case  should  be  heard, 
if  the  Lord  Chancellor  consented,  before  the  full  Court,  and  Lord  St.  Leonards 
having  signified  his  approbation,  the  same  was  so  heard. 

Mr.  Bethell,  Mr.  Roundell  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Southgate  supported  the 
petition,  contending  that  the  traverse  was  a  matter  of  right,  and  tnat  all  the 
discretion  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  to  exercise  was  to  ascertain  whether  the 
alleged  lunatic  was  capable  of  volition,  and  really  wished  to  traverse  the  in- 
quisition. The  following  cases  and  statutes  were  cited  : — ex  parte  Roberts, 
3  Atkins's  Reports,  7;  er  parte  Barnsley,  ibid,,  184;  ex  parte  Southcote,  1 
Ambler's  Reports,  109;  in  re  Fust,  1  Cox's  Reports,  418;  ex  parte  Feme, 
5  Vesey's  Reports,  450,  832;  Sherwood  v,  Sanderson,  19  ibid.,  280;  and  ex 
parte  ^ardy  6  ibid.,  579;  in  re  Bridge,  Craig,  and  Phillips's  Reports,  338. 
The  statutes:— 17  Edward  II.,  chap.  10;  8  Henry  VL,  chap.  16;  2  and  3 
Edward  VI.,  chap.  8;  and  6  George  IV.,  chap.  53. 

The  Attobnet-Generax  (Sir  Frederick  Thesiger),  Sir  W.  P.  Wood, 
Mr.  RoLT,  Mr.  Petersdorff,  and  Mr.  W.  Morris,  maintained  the  contrary 
view,  insisting  that  there  was  no  right  at  common  law  to  traverse,  and  that  in 
this  Court  the  discretion  of  the  Court  could  not  be  exercised,  unless  some 
ground  were  shown  for  supposing  the  finding  of  the  jury  to  be  erroneous. 


The  following  cases  and  statutes  were  relied  on : — 4  Coke's  Reports,  folio,  55, 
on  Sir  John  Cutts'  case;  Ley's  Reports,  26;  Scowerfield's  case,  tbid,^  22; 
ear />ar/c  Duplessis,  2  Vesey's  (senior)  Reports,  555;  Anonymous,  Moseley's 
Reports,  71 ;  Ludlam's  case,  1  Collinson  on  Lunacy,  167;  ex  parte  Sauinarez, 
Secretary  of  Lunatics'  Book,  1822,  B.  44,  No.  63,  and  BuUer's  Niti  Priut, 
page  216*.  The  statutes:— 34  Edward  III.,  chap.  14;  36  Edward  III.,  chap. 
13 ;  1  Henry  VIII.,  chap.  10 ;  besides  the  statutes  referred  to  on  behalf  of  the 
petitioner. 

Mr.  Bethell  was  heard  in  reply.* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  St.  Leonards). — The  question  which  has 
been  argued  before  us  is  one  of  great  importance  in  a  constitutional  point  of 
view,  though  it  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  There  are  two  questions : — 
first,  whether  a  party  has  a  right  to  traverse  the  finding  of  a  jury  upon  a  com- 
mission against  a  person  who  has  been  found  lunatic ;  and,  next,  whether  the 
traverse  is  at  all  times  "as  of  right."  The  true  meaning  of  that  expression  I 
will  consider  afterwards.  The  whole  question  depends,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  and  must  be  decided  upon  the  words  of  that 
statute,  fairly  construed,  and  with  regard  also  to  the  view  of  other  Judges  from 
the  time  of  the  pasHing  of  that  ancient  statute.  Now,  the  sixth  section  of  that 
statute,  after  providing  for  other  cases,  proceeds  as  follows  : — "  Or  if  any  per- 
son be,  or  shall  be,  untruly  founden  lunatic,  &c.,  be  it  enacted,  that  every 
person  or  persons  grieved  or  to  be  grieved  by  any  such  office  or  inquisition 
shall  and  may  have  his  or  their  traverse  to  the  same,  immediately  or  after,  at 
his  or  their  pleasure,  and  proceed  to  trial  therein,  and  have  like  remedy  and 
advantage,  as  in  other  cases  of  traverse  upon  untrue  inquisitions  or  ofBces 
founden,"  &c.  Much  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  these  words,  "  and  have 
like  remedy  and  advantage,  as  in  other  cases  of  traverse  upon  untrue  inqui- 
sitions or  offices  founden."  Now,  if  in  an  application  for  a  traverse,  the  Court 
IS  not  simply  at  liberty,  but  is  bound  to  enter  into  the  whole  question  which 
was  before  the  jurj',  it  must  hear  all  the  evidence  which  was  before  the  jury, 

*  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  able  and  very  learned  arguments 
addressed  to  the  Court  in  this  very  important  case,  but  as  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Psychological  Journal  may  wish  to  refer  to  the  authorities  cited,  they  have  been  stated 
above.  The  judunnents  delivered  by  all  the  members  of  the  Court  are  so  plain  and 
untechnical,  that  auy  abridgment  of  them  would  have  been  to  diminish  both  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  case,  whether  to  the  medical  and  legal,  or  the  non-professional  reader. 
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Wfore  it  would  be  at  liberty  to  grant  or  refuse  tbe  application.     And  in  order 
to  establish  the  claim  to  enter  into  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  the  case  is  put 
upon  the  ancient  statute  regarding  escheators;    and  the  proposition   of  the 
Attorney-General,  founded  upon  that  statute  wa3,  that  there  could  be  no  right 
to  traverse  until  you  had  established  your  title ;  and  that  being  so  as  to  escheats 
generally,  he  argued  that  the  law,  as  applied  to  the  present  case,  required, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  statute,  that  a  party  should  have  the  like  remedy 
and  advantage  as  in  other  cases  of  traverse  upon  untrue  inquisitions  found; 
and,  therefore,  a  title  must  be  shown  before  the  Court  could  grant  an  order  to 
traverse.     Now,  that  argument  proceeds  upon  a  mistake;    for  the  right  to 
traverse  there  given  in  regard  to  land.x,  and  upon  ordinary  escheats  and  offices 
found,  was  of  this  nature :  that  the  party  had  by  the  act  not  only  a  right  to 
traverse,  but  to  have  the  lands  demised  to  him  at  a  rent  for  a  certain  time 
during  the  existence  of  the  trial.     Now,  this  is  explained  very  satisfactorily 
by  Staunford,  in  his  book  upon  "Prerogative.**     After  stating  several  of  these 
old  statutes  which  have  been  referred  to,  he  says; — "  Hereupon  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  showing:  of  the  evidence  is  only  rehearsed  as  to  the  letting  of 
the  lands  to  farm,  and  not  to  the  traverse ;  for  by  this  statute  he  may  traverse 
without  showing  any  evidence,  but  not  have  the  lands  to  farm.     Also,  by  these 
statutes,  he  is  not  bound  to  any  certain  time  for  taking  of  his  traverse,  but 
only  for  taking  of  the  lands  to  farm,  for  he  may  tend  his  traverse  when  he  will, 
so  he  desire  not  the  farm  of  the  lands ;  but  if  he  will  have  them  to  farm,  be 
must  tend  his  traverse  within  the  month,  as  appeareth.**     So  that  in  this  book, 
which  is  always  considered  as  one  of  great  authority,  it  clearly  appears  that  it 
is  a  misapplication  of  that  statute  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  statute  which 
governs  this  case.     Now,  if  this  point  had  to  be  decided  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  stronger 
words  could  have  been  used  to  give  the  party  the  right  to  traverse ;  it  is  to  be 
"  at  his  or  their  pleasure."     It  is,  indeed,  to  be  governed  by  the  usual  laws  as 
reganis  traverses,  as  far  as  they  may  be  applicable ;  but  that  does  not  take 
away  the  right  given  by  these  express  words.     The  authorities  of  an  early 
period  do  not  much  assist  us.     I  will  come  down  at  once,  therefore,  to  the 
time  of  Lord  Hardwicke.     In  the  cases  referred  to,  though  he  did  put  it  in 
some  sense  as  a  matter  of  right,  3'et  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  went  into  the 
cases  and  examined  the  circumstances  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  a  proper 
case  for  a  traverse.     How,  then,  did  it  come  that  the  Chancellor  was  applied 
to  ?     For,  if  it  were  an  absolute  right,  the  party  might  at  once  lodge  his  tra- 
verse in  the  Petty  Bag  Office.     In  a  case  which  I  shall  presently  state,  that 
course  was  taken,  and,  though  objected  to,  was  not  interfered  with.     I  do  not 
mean  to  say  anything  upon  the  question  whether  a  party  might  not,  behind 
the  back  of  the  Court,  and  irrespective  of  the  statute  6  George  IV.,  lodge  his 
traverse  at  once  in  the  Petty  Bag  Office.     It  is  plain,  however,  how  petitions 
came  to  be  presented  to  the  Court.     The  traverse  cannot,  of  course,  take  place 
until  the  party  has  been  found  lunatic  under  a  commission  issued  by  the  Great 
Seal.    The  Great  Seal  grants  the  custody  of  the  persons  and  estates  of  lunatics. 
If  a  person  goes  behind  the  back  of  the  Court  and  exercises  his  legal  right  to 
traverse  (if  he  has  such  right),  could  he  come  and  ask  for  his  costs  as  upon  a 
proceeding  instituted  under  the  authority  of  the  Great  Seal  ?     He  must  depend 
upon  his  rights  at  law,  whatever  they  may  be.     The  reason,  then,  is  evident 
why  parties  come  with  their  petitions  to  this  Court.     The  Chancellor  has  the 
duty  of  issuing  this  very  writ,  and  therefore  the  parties  come  to  ask  permission 
to  take  this  step ;  and,  from  all  the  cases,  it  appears  that  the  Court  has  exer- 
cised, not  so  much  a  discretion,  as  a  care  and  caution  in  issuing  the  writ.  The 
authorities  have  all  been  referred  to  in  the  case  of  in  re  Bridge.     Lord  Hard- 
wicke, I  conceive,  went  to  a  greater  length,  in  point  of  evidence,  than  any 
subsequent  Judge  would  have  gone.     Lord  Thurlow,  in  re  Fust,  following 
Lord  Hardwicke,  did  go  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  I  am  not  clear 
KO.  XXII.  X 
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that  he  was  wronj?  in  90  doing.     In  that  case  it  became  necessary  to  impeach 
a  marriage.     I'he  hushand  came  here  to  assist  the  traverse  to  prevent  the 
marriage  being  impeached  bj  the  commission ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  per- 
ceiving the  collateral  and  improper  purpose  for  which  the  traverse  was  to  be 
nted,  refused  to  grant  the  order.     As  regards  the  latter  cases,  it  is  apparent 
that  every  successive  Chancellor,  from  I^rd  'lliurlow  to  the  present  time,  has 
been  of  opinion  that  the  granting  of  the  writ  is,  in  some  sense,  a  matter  of 
right.     Lord  Eldon*s  opinion  na  to  the  rule  of  law  is  perfectly  clear ;  he  states 
it  again  and  again  without  limit;   and,  even  in  the  case  of  a  third  party 
aggriifved  by  the  finding,  he  is  of  opinion  that  he  has  a  right  to  traverse.     £x 
parte  Hall  and  in  ex  parte  Ward,  thongh  the  applicant  was  a  stranger  having 
no  personal  interest,  he  did  not  deny  the  right.     The  opinion  of  Lord  Rosslyn 
upon  the  point  admits  of  no  doubt.     Lord  Lyndhurst  was  never  called  upon 
to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  point.     Lord  Brougham,  in  a  case  before  him, 
re  Tubb,  in  1834,  makes  this  observation  :—  **  My  predecessors  seem  to  have 
considered  it  as  matter  of  right.**     Lord  Cottenhnm*8  authority  was  to  the 
same  effect.     Lord  Truro  twice  decided  the  point  in  accordance  with  the 
decisions  of  his  predecessors.     The  authorities,  therefore,  as  far  as  they  go, 
are  conclusive  upon  the  question.     In  the  case  of  Gervais  Healy,  which  was  in 
1748,  the  party  seems  to  have  gone  to  the  Petty  Bag  Office  and  entered  a 
traverse  without  the  intervention  of  the  Court.     £he  cousins  and  co-heirs  of 
the  lunatic  petitioned  the-  Court  that  the  traverse  might  be  discharged.     It 
appears  that  no  order  was  made,  but  the  costs  of  the  petition  were  reserved 
until  the  traverse  should  be  tried.     Before  the  traverse  could  be  tried,  Gervais 
Healy  died.     That  seems  to  be  a  very  considerable  authority  to  show  that,  at 
that  time,  not  only  was  it  considered  as  of  right,  but  so  much  so  that  the  party 
might,  behind  the  back  of  the  Chancellor,  file  his  traverse  at  the  Petty  Bag 
Office,  and  earrv  the  same  down  for  trial ;  but  in  that  case  the  costs  were  to 
be  reserved  until  the  issue  was  tried.     It  appears  from  a  case  in  a  Lunacy 
Office  in  February,  1825,  that  a  petition  was  presented  by  a  lunatic  for  a 
traverse,  and  also  a  petition  by  the  lunations  son-in-law  to  be  appointed  com- 
mittee;   and  thereof  ion  an  order  was  made  by  Lord  Eldon,  appointing  an 
interim  manager  of  the  lands,  and  directing  that  the  lunatic  should  be  brought 
before  him.     A  note  was  taken  by  Sir  George  Turner,  V.C,  of  what  fell 
from  Lord  Kldon  upon  that  occasion.      He  said: — **  I  will  see  the  person 
who  is  the  subject  of  this  commission,  and  learn  from  him  whether  it  is  his  re«il 
intention  to  traverse.**    The  effect  of  the  decisions  has  been,  that  the  party 
himself  has  n  right  to  traverse,  and  also  any  other  person  having  an  interest 
in  the  question,  but  then  he  must  do  it  within  a  limited  time.    And  even  with 
respect  to  the  party  himself,  Lord  Eldon  says  he  is  not  so  confident  that  there 
is  not  a  right  to  limit  him  as  to  time.     These  authorities,  therefore,  are  of  the 
greatest  weight,  and  it  would  require  very  great  deliberation,  and  very  strong 
reasons  operating  upon  the  mind  of  any  Judge,  to  induce  him  to  oppose  his 
opinion  to  so  much  authority.     But  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  these  decisions 
are  authorized  by  the  true  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  act  it^lf  upon  which 
they  are  foundea;  and  if  I  had  had  to  decide  the  case  now  for  the  first  time, 
I  should  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.     Now,  the  traverse  being  as  of 
right,  the  question  remains  how  that  right  is  to  be  exercised.     It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that,  in  every  case  that  has  been  cited,  the  Chancellor  has  addressed 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  it  was  a  proper  case  for 
the  writ  to  Lisue;  and. if  that  was  so,  whether  the  deternnnation  of  the  ques- 
tion was  made  to  depend  upon  an  examination  of  the  lunatic  or  the  affidavits 
of  parties.     In  order,  then,  satisfactorily  to  decide  that  question,  you  must 
first  decide  whether,  in  any  proper  sense,  the  writ  is  of  right  or  not :  because, 
if  it  is  of  right,  as  I  think  it  will  be  now  decided  to  be,  then  the  considerations 
affecting  the  propriety  of  issuing  the  writ,  or  not,  would  be  very  different 
firom  those  to  which  the  Court  would  address  itself  if  the  writ  were  not  strictly 
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of  right ;  but  being  strictly  of  right,  it  is  still,  sut  it  ought  to  be,  under  a 
certain  control.  For  instance,  if,  upon  a  petition  for  the  writ,  I  were  to 
call,  as  I  necessarily  must  in  every  such  ca««e,  for  the  attendance  of  the  lunatic, 
and  I  saw  instantly  the  signs  of  absolute  raving  madness,  nobody  could  suppose 
that  the  person  holding  the  office  I  fill  would  be  at  liberty  to  allow  the  writ  to 
issue.  In  such  case,  it  would  be  apparent  that  there  was  no  untrue  finding, 
and  consequently  no  necessity  for  a  traverse ;  and  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
Court  of  protecting  the  person  and  estate  of  the  lunatic  would  require  it  to 
deny  the  writ.  In  some  of  the  cases,  before  Lord  Hardwicke  particularly,  and 
also  before  Lord  Eldon,  matters  have  been  entered  into  in  a  manner  hardly 
consonant  with  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  term  *'as  of  right.*'  But  this 
is  not  matter  of  surprise,  when  one  considers  that  a  petition  is  presented  and 
served,  and  the  common  order  made  that  all  parties  should  appear  and  be 
heard ;  but  it  is  no  proof  of  the  right  or  duty  of  the  Court  to  enter  into  the 
general  question  of  the  correctness  of  the  finding  of  the  jury.  I  cannot  admit 
the  authority  of  Lord  Eldon  for  that  proposition,  when  I  find  it  deliberately 
stated,  ag^in  and  again,  that  it  is  of  right,  and  that  the  Chancellor  shall  per- 
sonally examine  the  lunatic  upon  the  question.  Now,  this  brings  me  ta  the 
consideration  of  my  duty  with  reference  to  the  decision  in  the  present  case. 
My  first  duty,  without  doubt,  is  to  satisfy  my  mind  that  the  application  is 
htmajide^  and  that  the  lunatic  is  so  far  competent  as  to  be  able  to  satisfy  me 
that  she  really  does  desire  to  have  a  traverse  as  against  the  finding,  if  I  were 
in  dny  doubt  upon  that  point.  I  do  not  now  mean  to  say  that  I  would  hear 
evidence  as  to  her  state  of  mind ;  but  if  I  were  not  satisfied  as  to  what  her 
intentions  and  wishes  were,  if  she  herself  did  not  appear  to  know  her  own 
mind  upon  the  subject,  I  do  not  say  that  in  such  a  case  the  Chancellor  might 
not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  consider  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  by  whom 
the  application  was  made,  and  what  were  their  objects  and  views.  It  will  be 
time  enough,  however,  to  enter  into  these  considerations  when  that  question 
arises.  The  case  now  before  me  is  one  in  which  the  Court  will  decide  that 
the  traverse  is  of  right,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  I  have  myself 
examined  Mrs.  Cumming,  and  have  represented  to  her  what  may  be  the 
consequences  of  this  traverse  in  point  of  expense.  I  have  had  a  considerable 
conversation  with  her,  ami,  whatever  may  be  her  delusions  upon  other  sub- 
jects, upon  this  point  she  is  as  reasonable,  as  free  from  heat  or  passion,  as  any 
reasonaole  person  \%ith  whom  I  ever  conversed  Though  she  b  aware  that  it 
may  put  in  peril  the  remainder  of  her  property,  she  desires  this  traverse  may 
issue.  She  is  content  to  make  this  sacrifice,  for,  what  she  calls,  her  liberty  of 
action ;  and  she  has  satisfied  me  that,  as  far  as  such  person  can  have  volition, 
she  has  it.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that,  the  traverse  being  decided  to  be 
as  of  right,  this  is  a  case  in  which  I  am  bound  to  allow  it  to  go.  I  have  one 
further  observation  to  make,  though  it  does  not  bear  upon  the  question  of  law. 
The  lady*s  property  is  said  to  be  of  small  amount;  without  great  caution  the 
whole  of  it  may  be  swallowed  up  in  litigation,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six^ 
she  may  be  strippi'd  of  the  whole  of  her  means  of  subsistence  by  the  operation 
of  a  law  brought  in  for  her  protection.  It  will  be  a  reproach  to  all  parties, 
and  also  to  the  law,  if  this  matter  is  carried  on  with  unnecessary  expense. 
Upon  this  occasion,  eight  counsel  have  appeared;  three  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Cumming,  and  five  on  the  other  side.  I  make  an  order  that  the  costs  of  two 
counsel  only  on  each  side  be  allowed ;  and  I  will  make  an  order  that,  in  what- 
ever further  steps  are  taken  on  either  side,  the  expense  shall  be  restricted 
within  the  smallest  possible  limit,  in  order  to  preserve  to  this  lady,  if  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Great  Seal  to  do  it,  some  remnant  of  her  fortune  for  the 
remainder  of  her  days. 

Lord  Justice  Knight  Brucb  :  The  observations  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
render  it  almost  superfluous  for  me  to  add  anything.  An  inquest  under  a 
commission  of  lunacy  isi  I  apprehend,  in  reality  a  proceeding  to  which  the 
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alleged  lunatic  is  not  a  party,  and  therefore  whether  he  shall  have  appeared 
before  the  jury  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  allegation  of  lunacy  or 
not,  his  rights  after  the  finding  of  the  jury  are  the  same.  If  he  is  not  in 
default  for  not  appearing  and  contesting,  then  it  would  be  a  monstrous  prin- 
ciple to  hold  that  he  is  not  entitled,  as  of  right,  to  dispute  the  finding ;  nor 
do  I  understand  law  and  principle,  or,  in  other  worde«,  law  and  justice, 
to  differ  in  that  respect.  The  jurisdiction,  therefore,  in  my  judgment, 
is  only  to  ascertain  whether  the  application  is  an  act  of  free-will  on  the 
part  of  the  person,  and  not  whether  the  will  is  that  of  a  person  of  sound  mind. 
When,  in  the  judgment  of  that  jurisdiction,  there  is  a  plain  and  sufBcient 
expression  of  free-will,  the  traverse  cannot,  I  think,  be  refused,  however 
clearly  beneficent  to  the  alleged  lunatic  it  may  appear  to  the  mind  of  the 
judge  that  the  finding  of  the  jury  should  remain  undisturbed.  It  is  the  right 
of  an  English  person  to  require  that  his  personal  freedom  and  the  free  use 
of  his  property  should  not  be  taken  from  him  on  the  ground  of  alleged 
lunacy,  without  his  being  allowed  the  opportunity  of  establishing  his  sanity 
before  a  jury  as  a  contesting  party,  and  not  merely  as  a  subject  of  inquiry. 
Whether,  in  the  present  case,  there  has  been  such  a  plain  and  sufficient 
expression  of  free-will  as  has  been  mentioned  (though  I  consider  it  highly 
probable),  I  do  not  know,  and  there  I  cannot  give  nw  opinion  upon  it,  it 
having  been  thought  right  bv  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Cranworth,  nnd 
myself,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  alone  should  see  and  converse  with  Mrs. 
Cumming. 

Lord  Justice  Lord  Cranworth  :  I  have  only  to  express  my  entire  con- 
currence in  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  my  learned  brother, 
adding  a  few  words  to  what  has  been  said.  I  think  that  under  the  statute  of 
Edward  VI.  the  party  aggrieved  by  an  inquest  which  has  found  her  a  lunatic 
has  a  right  to  traverse  ;  and  that  that  right  is  clear  under  the  words  of  the 
statute,  independently  of  authorities.  This  right  may  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  fact,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  exercises  a  sort  of  discretion.  But  that 
is  a  discretion  to  see  that  the  party  herself  is  really  applying  for  the  traverse ; 
because  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry  makes  the 
analogy  from  ordmary  cases  to  a  great  extent  inapplicable.  If  a  person  sues 
out  a  writ  to  recover  land  or  other  property,  it  is  presumed  to  be  his  own  act ; 
but  where  there  are  prima  facie  grounds  for  supposing  the  party  to  be  incapable 
of  having  the  will,  it  is  fit  that  some  precaution  should  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  that  which  is  to  be  done  as  the  exercise  of  the  will  of 
the  party  is  really  so  done.  This  is  ordinarily  effected  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor personally  examining  the  party.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say,  that 
even  without  such  personal  examination  some  inquiry  might  not  be  made  on 
the  subject;  for  example,  where  the  person  is  in  that  state  of  bodily  illness 
which  would  render  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  seen  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. I  do  not  say  that  a  case  might  not  occur  in  which  some  discretion 
might  not  be  exercised ;  but  in  the  general  observations  that  have  been  made 
I  entirely  concur ;  and  I  have  added  these  few  words  lest  it  should  be  sup- 
posed that  I  entertain  some  doubt,  when  I  really  entertain  none. 

(Before  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal,  April  2nd,  1852.) 
In  the  matter  of  the  same  alleged  Lunatic. 

Committees  will  be  appointed  and  a  grant  made  notwithstanding  a  traverse, 
and  the  lunatic's  income  will  be  directed  to  be  paid  to  her,  as  if  the 
grant  were  not  made.  Arrangements  for  a  lunatic's  care  and  comfort 
will  not  be  disturbed,  although  the  Committees  be  appointed. 

The  full  Court  having  decided  that  the  traverse  was  of  right,  the  remainder 
of  Mrs.  Cumming's  petition,  relating  to  other  matters,  came  on  now  for 
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hearing,  together  with  a  petition  by  her  next  of  kin  and  co-heires?es  at  law, 
praying  the  confirmation  of  the  Alaster's  report,  approving  of  certain  persons 
as  committees  of  the  estate  and  the  person.  This  Court,  by  orders  dated 
severally  in  November  and  December  1851,  has  sanctioned  arrangements  for 
the  personal  care  and  comfort  of  Mrs.  Gumming. 

Sir  \V.  P.  Wood  and  Mr.  Morris  supported  the  second  petition. 

Mr.  Bethell,  Mr.  Roundeix  PAUiiER,  and  Mr.  Soutiiqate  for  Mrs. 
Gumming 

Their  Lordships  saw  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  committees  should  not 
be  appointed,  nor  why  the  cjant  should  not  be  made ;  but  directed  thnt  the 
income  should  be  received  by  her  as  if  the  grant  were  not  niade ;  ^d  ordered 
that  the  present  system  of  personal  care  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  order 
of  the  Court  should  not  be  interfered  with  until  farther  order. 


(Before  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal,  July  17th,  1852.) 

In  the  matter  of  Lord  Dinorben. 

"Where  a  lunatic  was  tenant  in  tail  in  possession  of  family  estate?,  and  the 
Mastery  in  Lunacy  had  reported  three  persons  as  proper  to  be 
committees  of  the  person  and  estate,  the  Court,  on  the  petition  of  the 
tenant  in  tail  in  remainder,  appointed  him,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  three,  to  be  committees  of  the  estate.  The  mother  of  an  infant 
next  of  kin  of  a  lunatic,  and  as  such  next  of  kin  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  savings  of  his  property,  is  a  proper  person  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  estate. 

In  the  matter  of  this  lunncy  there  were  two  petitions,  one  presented  by  the 
present  Lady  Dinorben,  the  second  wife  of  the  late  I^ord  Dinorben,  us  testa- 
mentary guardian  and  on  behalf  of  her  infant  daughter  by  Uis  lordship,  jjraying 
the  confirmation  of  the  Master's  report  approving  of  her  lady>hip.  Sir 
R.  B.  W.  BulUeley,  and  Mr.  T.  Peeres  Williams  as  committees  of  the  person 
and  estates  of  the  lunatic,  the  present  Lord  Dinurl>en,  the  late  lord's  only 
son  by  his  former  marriage.  The  other  petition  was  presented  by  !Mr.  Hugh 
Robert  Hughes,  and  nephew  of  the  late  and  cousin  of  the  present  lord, 
praying  that  the  report  might  not  be  confirmed,  and  that  he  might  be 
apptiinted  committee,  or  one  of  the  committees,  of  the  estate.  From  the 
affidavits  it  appeared,  that  Kinonel  Park  and  other  large  estates  were  settled 
by  the  late  Mr.  Hughes  upon  the  late  father  of  the  lunatic,  Lord  Dinorben, 
for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  first  and  other  sons  in  tail,  with  remainder  to 
Mr.  Hugh  Robert  Hughes  (since  deceased)  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his 
first  and  other  sons  in  tail.  Under  this  settlement  the  lunatic  was  tenant  in 
tail  in  possession,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  the  petitioner,  was  tenant  iu  tail  in 
remainder.     The  two  petitions  came  on  together. 

Sir  W.  P.  Wood  and  Mr.  Selwtn  in  support  of  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Hughes  contended,  that  the  practice  of  the  Court  was  that  the  remainder-man 
should  be  a  committee  of  the  estate;  and  relied  upon  es parte  Webb  and 
Phillips's  Reports  page  532,  where  Lord  Cottenham  laid  down  the  principle 
that  a  remainder-man  is  entitled  in  the  same  way  as  an  heir-at-law,  to  see  that 
a  lunatic's  estate  is  well  arranged.  His  lordship  observed,  **The  primary 
object  of  the  Court  in  these  cases  is  to  see  that  the  lunatic's  estate  is  well 
taken  care  of,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  remainder-man  has  a  strong 
interest  in  its  good  management.'*  But  the  argument  here  is,  that  by  that 
very  interest  he  is  disqualified;  and  a  distinction  has  been  attempted  to  be 
drawn  between  a  remainder-man  and  an  heir-at-law.  The  distinction,  how- 
ever, if  it  be  one,  is  merely  technical;  there  is  evidently^ no  substance  in  it,  at 
least  in  such  a  case  m  this,  where  the  lunatic  b  sixty  years  old,  and  hb 
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recovery  is  all  but  hopeless.  In  many  cases  the  object  of  the  Court,  to  take 
care  of  the  estate,  could  not  be  accomplished  if  those  most  interested  in  it 
were  to  be  excluded  upon  considerations  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BhTHBLL  and  Mr.  Shapteb  argued,  that  the  petition  of  Mr.  Hughes 
was  unnecessary,  and  that  the  report  of  the  Master  ought  to  be  confirmed. 
They  read  from  the  affidavits  a  document  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  late  lord, 
in  which  he  stated  his  earnest  desire,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  consider 
a  commission  of  lunacy  necessary  regarding  his  son,  that  Lady  Dinorben 
and  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  approved  of  as  committees  should  be 
intrusteti  with  that  office.  They  contended,  that  a  tenant  in  remainder  under 
limitations  in  a  settlement  was  not  in  the  same  or  an  analogoui  position  to  an 
heir  of  a  lunatic. 

Mr.  Llotd  and  Mr.  Hislop  Clarke  appeared  for  the  infant  daughter,  and 
followed  in  the  same  line  of  argument. 

Sir  W.  P.  VV^ooD  was  heard  in  reply. 

Lord  Justice  Lord  Cranworth  :  The  only  doubt  entertained  by  my 
learned  brother  and  myself  is  whether  Mr.  Hughes  should  be  associated  with 
the  three  who  have  been  apprtived  of  by  the  Master,  or  whether  he  should  be 
one  of  the  committees  instead  of  one  of  those  three  individuals.  Anciently 
the  notion  was,  that  the  heir  of  a  lunatic  was  an  improper  person  to  be 
intrusted  with  his  person,  because  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  interested  in 
getting  him  out  of  the  way,  as  it  was  called,  but  that  he  was  a  pr«'per  person 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  estate,  because  he  was  most  likely  to 
manage  it  properly.  Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  the  former  part  of 
the  rule,  there  is  good  sense  in  the  latter  point ;  and  the  general  practice  of 
this  Court  is,  that  the  heir,  or  quasi  heir,  or  remainder-man,  shall  be  the 
committee,  or  one  of  the  committees ;  and  for  that  reason,  in  large  estates 
the  Court  confides  the  care  to  more  than  one  person,  and  the  question  is, 
whether  there  is  anything  alleged  or  proved  in  the  case  now  before  us  to 
take  the  case  of  Mr.  Hughes  out  of  the  general  rule  P  Undoubtedly  there 
is  not.  As  Lady  Dinorben  will,  in  all  human  probability,  have  the  care  of 
the  lunatic,  it  seems  right  that  the  remainder-man  should  have  some  control 
over  the  care  of  the  estate ;  and  considering  that  the  young  lady,  as  next  of 
kin,  will  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  atiy  savings,  I  think  that  her  mother.  Lady 
Dinorben,  should  also  have  some  control  over  the  management  of  the  estate.  I 
am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that,  under  all  the  circumstancts  of  the  case,  Mr. 
Hughes  ought  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  committees  of  the  estate,  with  the 
three  approved  by  the  Master,  while  those  three  should  be  appointed  as  the 
committees  of  the  person. 

Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  :  Believing,  as  I  do,  and  satisfied,  as  I  am, 
that  Lady  Dinorben  is  a  lady  unexceptionable  in  every  point  of  view,  still  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  my  opinion  would  have  been  that  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  should  be  appointed  the  committees 
of  the  estate,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  ladyship;  but  this  is  a  point  in  which  I 
think  I  may  defer  to  the  opinion  of  my  learned  brother,  and  say,  that  the 
committeeship  of  the  estate  should  be  intrusted  to  the  four,  while  that  of  the 
person  should  be  left  with  the  three  of  whom  the  Master  has  already 
approved.  I  agree  to  this  the  more  readily  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Lady  Dinorben  is  mentioned  in  the  writing  left  by  her  late  husband. 
I  very  willingly  concede  my  opinion  in  this  matter  to  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Cran  worth.* 

*  The  lunatic  is  since  dead. 
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(Before  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal,  Aug.  4,  1852.) 

( In  the  matter  of  Bbiggs.  )*  * 

The  Court  will  not  sanction  the  carrying  on  of  a  business  of  the  lunatic,  but 
will  send  a  reference  to  the  Master  to  inquire  whether  it  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lunatic  that  it  should  be  carried  on. 

The  lunatic  in  this  case  was  possessed  of  very  small  means,  and  a  party  who 
now  presented  a  petition,  offered  to  piiy  out  of  his  own  pocket  so  much  as 
would  make  up  the  income  to  30/.  a  year.  The  petition  also  stated,  that  the 
lunatic  was  owner  of  a  ship  and  part  owner  of  another  ship,  l>oth  carrying 
coals  between  Newcastle  and  the  port  of  London,  and  it  was  proposed  and 
prayed,  that  the  committee  might  continue  to  carry  on  the  business  for  the 
advantage  of  the  lunatic. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Simpson  appeared  in  support  of  the  petition. 

Lord  Justice  Lord  Cranworth  :  The  offer  of  making  up  the  income  to 
30/.  a  year  seems  to  be  a  bribe  to  us,  to  sanction  the  committee  in  carrying  on 
the  shipping  business  uf  the  lunatic.  If  we  do  that,  why  may  we  not  in  every 
case  sanction  the  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  lunatic  by  his  committee  ? 

Lord  Justice  Kmght  Bruce. — Of  course  we  can  do  no  such  thing  as  is 
asked.  Suppose  the  lunatic*s  ship  to  run  down  another,  and  suppose  the 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  to  hold  that  the  commander  of  the  lunatic's 
ship  is  in  the  wrong,  who  is  to  pay  in  such  a  case?  All  that  we  can  do  is 
to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  blaster  in  Lunacy,  to  inquire  and  state 
whether  the  arrangement  proposed  or  any  part  of  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lunatic. 


(Before  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal,  Nov.  17,  1852.) 

In  the  matter  o/'Ruttee. 

Where  a  lunatic's  estate  consisted  of  weekly  rents  a  committee  was  permitted 
to  receive  them  before  perfecting  his  securities.  The  Court  sent  a 
reference  to  the  Master  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  for  the  lunatic*8 
benefit,  that  the  business  of  his  shop  should  be  carried  on.f 

The  Master  in  Lunacy  had  approved  of  a  person  as  the  committee  of  the 
lunatic  :  that  an  allowance  of  20/.  a  year  should  be  paid  to  his  wife,  and  that 
100/.  a  year  should  be  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lunatic  himself. 
It  appeared  upon  the  evidence,  that  the  commission  had  only  i!^sued  in  June, 
185*2,  but  that  the  lunatic  had  for  seven  years  allowed  his  wife  the  above  sum 
for  her  maintenance,  they  living  apart.  It  also  appeared  that  the  lunatic  was 
the  owner  of  a  chandler  s  shop,  ami  it  was  alleged  that  to  carry  it  on  would 
be  greatly  for  his  benefit,  and  therefore  it  was  asked  that  the  Court  would 
sanction  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  G.  W.  CoixiNs  appeared  in  support  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Rogers  appeared  for  the  proposed  committee,  and  stated,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  complete  his  securities  in  less  than  six  weeks,  and  submitted 
that  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  lunatic,  if  the  committee  were  allowed 
to  receive  the  rents,  arising  as  they  did  from  weekly  tenancies,  at  once.  The 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  fitness  of  the  committee  was  strong. 

Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce. — We  think  the  report  should  be  confirmed ; 
and  the  committee  undertaking  to  perfect  his  securities  within  six  weeks  from 
this  time,  let  him  be  at  liberty  to  receive  the  rents  and  pay  20/.  a  year  from 
the  25th  of  March,  1852,  to  the  wife,  until  further  order,  and  let  it  be  referred 
to  the  Master  to  consider  and  report  on  the  propriety  of  carrying  on  the 
lunatic's  business. 

*  Sec  also  the  next  case.  f  As  to  this,  see  last  case. 
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(Before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  March  20th,  1852.) 

In  the  matter  o/*Burridge. 

The  Court  refused  to  sell  a  reversion  belonging  to  a  pauper  lunatic  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  commission.  The  obJHCt  of  a  commission  ought  to 
be  to  protect  the  lunatic,  and  to  provide  tor  his  sustenance  and  comfort. 

The  lunatic  in  this  case  was  possessed  of  an  income  of  4/.  a  year,  arising 
from  the  rents  of  a  freehold  cottage,  and  he  was  entitled  to  the  capital  of  a 
reversion  producing  256/.  a  year,  the  tenant  for  life  of  which  was  still  alive. 
The  father  of  the  lunatic  sued  out  the  commi^^sion,  and  in  doing  so  incurred 
costs  to  the  amount  of  nearly  400/.,  and  another  relation  had  advanced  monies 
on  account  of  his  maintenance.  The  father  subsequently  became  bankrupt, 
and  the  lunatic  was  sent  to  the  workhouse,  where  an  allowance  of  2s.  Sd.  a 
day  was  made  for  his  maintenance.  An  application  was  made  by  the  father 
to  the  Master  in  Lunacy,  for  his  sanction  to  a  sale  of  the  reversion,  for  the 
payment  of  all  costs  of  the  commission,  and  of  the  monies  advanced  for  his 
oenefit ;  but  the  Master  refused  to  comply,  whereupon  the  same  person  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  Court  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Batten  appeared  in  support  of  the  petition. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  St.  Leonards). — I  refuse  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  as  I  will  all  others,  where  the  interest  of  the  lunatic  has  not  been 
studied.  The  costs  of  this  commission  have  been  incurred  very  recklessly,  and 
I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  the  commission  has  been  pro- 
secuted. It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  proceedings  have  not  been  instituted 
with  any  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  lunatic,  but  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  getting  his  property  into  the  hands  of  other  parties.  The  enormous 
sum  of  400/.  has  been  incurred  in  costs,  at  a  time  when  it  \%as  well  known  that 
the  whole  of  the  property  that  the  lunatic  had  in  his  possession  was  4/.  a  year. 
The  result  is,  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  workhouse;  and  then  the  Court  is 
asked  to  sell  his  reversion  in  order  to  pay  these  costs  and  a  few  other  trifling 
sums  for  maintenance.  The  only  doubt  whatever  that  1  entertain  is  in  respect 
to  these  sums,  which  have  l)een  advanced  by  a  relative  for  the  maintenance  nf 
the  lunatic ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  repaiil, 
the  Court  will  not  be  justified  in  ordering  the  sale  of  the  reversion  on  that 
account.  As  to  the  question  of  costs,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  induce  the 
Court  to  order  a  sale  for  their  payment.  The  object  of  a  commission  ought  to 
l)e  to  protect  the  lunatic,  and  provide  for  his  sustenance  and  comfort;  but  have 
the  present  proceedings  tended  to  such  an  object  ?  The  unfortunate  lunatic 
has  been  sent  to  the  workhouse  on  an  allowance  of  2«.  Sd.  a  day,  where  he 
remains  in  an  abject  and  degraded  state,  neglected  by  every  one,  while  an 
application  is  made  to  sell  his  reversionary  property  for  the  payment  ot  400/. 
costs,  and  a  few  other  debts,  leaving  a  very  poor  chance  of^  anything  being 
saved  from  the  wreck  for  his  own  benefit.  I  will  not  sanction  any  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  party  petitioning,  if  he  has  any  claim  for  costs,  must 
wait  until  the  reversion  falls  in,  for  the  Court  ^ill  not  take  any  step  for 
expediting  their  payment.  The  object  of  the  commission  was  to  get  hold  of 
this  reversion,  but  1  will  take  care  that  those  views  shall  be  defeated,  and  in 
the  meantime  will  see  whether  something  cannot  be  done  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  lunatic,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  care  of  his  property.  I 
will  see  that  inquiries  are  made  to  that  effect,  and  will  ascertain  whether 
arran^rements  cannot  be  made  to  remove  the  lunatic  from  the  workhouse,  and 
place  nim  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  he  will  receive  proper  care  and  nouriah- 
ment ;  in  the  meantime  I  will  make  no  order  on  the  petition. 
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(Before  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal,  March  12  and  29,  1852.) 

In  the  matter  o/*Miss  S.  F.  D.  Davies,  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  and 

Da  VIES  V.  Davies. 

The  Court  directed  part  of  certain  funds  in  Court,  to  which  a  person  of 
unsound  mind,  not  found  lunatic  by  inquisition,  was  entitled,  to  be 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  a  Government  annuity,  the  income  of  the 
fund  not  being  sufficient  for  her  maintenance;  the  annuity  to  be  l>ought 
in  her  name  and  for  her  life,  and  to  be  paid  to  her  brother  until  the 
further  order  of  the  Court,  he  undertaking  to  apply  the  same  towards 
her  maintenance. 

There  was  a  suit  of  Davies  v.  Davies  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Mish 
Sophia  Frances  D*Arley  Davies  was  a  defendant  to  it.  She  was  a  person  of 
unsound  mind,  and  had  been  so  for  upwards  of  seventeen  years,  although  she 
was  not  found  lunatic  by  inquisition.  For  that  time  she  had  resided  at  Brooke 
House,  Clapton,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Edward  Thomas  Monro.     Her  only 

f)roperty  consisted  of  600/.  reduced  annuities,  to  which  she  was  entitled  for 
ife,  and  to  one-seventh  of  it  in  reversion;  from  762/.  lOs.  consols,  and 
41/.  195.  6d,  cash  in  the  Bank,  and  a  reversion  in  one-seventh  of  3600/.  con- 
sols, also  in  the  Bank.  The  762/.  10«.  had  only  recently  fallen  in,  and  the 
dividends  of  the  600/.  ha'l  alone  been  applied  for  her  maintenance,  her  mother 
and  brother  and  sisters  having,  during  the  whole  time,  made  up  the  remainder 
out  of  their  own  monies.  The  mother  had  been  appointed  her  guardian  in  the 
suit,  and  she,  by  her  mother  and  by  her  brother,  now  petitioned  the  Court 
that  the  762/.  \0s.  consols  might  be  sold  out,  and  the  produce  be  applied  in  the 
purchase  of  a  life  annuity,  under  one  of  the  National  Debt  Acts  (48  George 
III.,  c.  142)  in  the  joint  names  of  the  mother  and  brother,  to  be  applied  by 
them  to  the  maintenance  of  the  petitioner.  The  mother  was  a  lady  of  seventy- 
nine  years  of  age,  and  stated  in  her  affidavit  that  she  had  no  means  of  providing 
for  her  daughter. 

Mr.  Stevens,  in  support  of  the  petition.  No  opposition  is  offered  to  this 
arrangement,  which  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  lady.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned to  one  of  the  yice-Chanceliors  who,  having  entertained  some  doubt 
upon  a  question  of  jurisdiction,  has  directed  the  petition  to  be  set  down  here. 

Lord  Justice  Knight  Bedce  :  As  the  petition  is  in  a  cause,  the  Vice- 
chancellors  have  as  much  jurisdiction  as  we  have;  but  it  having  been  set 
down  before  us,  we  will,  in  order  to  save  expense,  hear  it.  We  require,  in 
the  outset,  to  know  whether  anything  so  strong  has  been  done  as  to  deal  with 
capital  ?  The  circumstances  stated  in  the  petition  make  the  compliance  with 
its  prayer  reasonable ;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  Court  ought*^ 
deal  with  the  principal  money. 

Lord  Justice  Lord  Cranworth  :  It  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  a  very 
wholesome  jurisdiction  to  exercise.  I,  for  my  part,  wish  very  much  to  do 
what  is  asked ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  anything  so  strong  being  done.  It  is 
true  it  would  only  be  carrying  one  step  further  what  this  Court  is  continually 
in  the  habit  of  doing  with  reference  to  applying  part  of  the  capital  of  an  infant 
for  payment  of  an  apprenticeship  fee  when  the  fund  is  small.  I  think  600/.  of 
this  particular  fund  might  be  applied,  leaving  a  small  balance  in  case  of 
necessity. 

Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  :  Of  course  the  name  of  a  lady  of  seventy* 
nine  caimnt  be  used,  nor  would  that  of  the  brother  be  correct,  who  would 
most  probably  survive  his  mother,  and  he,  moreover,  appearing  to  be  in  trade. 
The  annuity,  at  any  rate,  must  be  bought  in  the  name  of  the  lunatic,  or  per- 
haps it  may  be  purchased  in  the  name  of  the  Accountant-General.  The  case 
can  be  mentioned  again. 
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Mabch  29th. 

On  this  day,  the  Accountant-Grtneral  having  declined  to  permit  the  purchase 
in  his  name,  an  order  was  made  for  its  purchase  in  the  daughter  s  name  by  the 
brother  for  600/.  consols,  part  of  the  762/.  10«.,  from  the  Co  nmissioners  for 
the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  who  were  to  pay  the  same  to  the  brother 
until  further  order,  he  undertaking  duly  to  apply  it  towards  her  maintenance. 


(Before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  March  20,  1852.) 

In  the  matter  o/*  Procter. 

Where  the  estate  is  small  of  which  a  lunatic  is  a  trustee,  and  the  Court  hns 
before  it  the  same  evidence  as  would  be  necessary  before  the  Master,  it 
will  appoint  a  new  trustee  without  a  reference,  in  order  to  save  expense. 

Mr.  Ken  TOM  Parker  appeared  in  support  of  a  petition  in  this  case,  which 
prayed  the  appointment  of  a  new  trustee  of  a  fund  amounting  only  to  200/.,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Procter,  who  was  found  lunatic.  On  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  amount  it  was  asked  that  the  appointment  should  be  made  without  any 
reference  to  the  Master.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Court,  the  learned 
Counsel  admitted  that  all  the  facts  were  not  verified  by  affidavit,  whereupon. 

The  Lord  Chancelix>r  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  said :  In  this  case  I  am 
asked  to  make  an  order,  transferring  property  from  one  person  to  another, 
without  a  reference  to  the  Master.  This  I  would  most  willingly  do  to  save 
expense,  but  then  I  must  put  myself  in  the  place  of  the  Master  and  examine 
the  proofs.  I  cannot  do  so  here,  because  the  evidence  is  deficient,  and  in  such 
cases  I  expect  strict  proof.  The  petition  may  be  amended,  but  I  shall  not 
permit  the  estate  to  be  charged  for  this  day^s  attendance,  and  shall  direct  such 
costs  to  be  disallowed. 


(Before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  March  20,  1852.) 

In  the  matter  of  Mr.  Chohlbt. 

Before  the  Court  parts  with  property  vested  in  a  lunatic,  whether  beneficially 
or  as  trustee,  it  will  require  the  strictest  proof  of  title. 

Mr.  Chorley,  the  lunatic,  was  sole  trustee  of  a  fund  amounting  to  800/.  to 
which  certain  persons  were  absolutely  entitled,  amons;  whom  were  married 
women.  There  was  nothing  to  show  that  there  had  been  no  settlement  or 
agreement  for  settlement  on  their  marriage.  A  person,  with  a  view  to  benefit 
the  parties  by  preventing  delay,  paid  the  amount  of  the  whole  fund  out  of  his 
own  monies  among  the  parties,  who  executed  to  him  a  release,  and  he  now 
petitioned  the  Court  for  the  transfer  of  the  fund  to  him  by  way  of  repayment. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  St.  Leonards),  in  ordering  the  petition  to 
stand  over,  made  the  following  observations  :  It  behoves  me,  as  guardian  of  the 
property  of  the  lunatic,  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  before  parting  with  it. 
Before  making  orders  affecting  the  property  of  lunatics  on  ex  parte  applica- 
tions, I  shall  require  to  be  well  satisfied  that  the  interests  of  the  lunatics  will 
not  be  compromised  by  them ;  and,  therefore,  shall  require,  in  such  cases,  the 
strictest  evidence  of  title.  In  these  cases  I  sit  to  exercise  a  most  important 
jurisdiction,  and  that,  too,  in  the  absence  of  the  i>arties  whose  rights  are  sought 
to  be  affected ;  and,  in  these  cases,  a  grave  responsibility  rests  with  counsel  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  statements  in  the  petitions. 
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(Before  the  Lobdb  Justices  of  Appeal,  March  dOth,  1852.) 

In  the  matter  of'  Mr.  Richards. 

Who  may  attend  the  executUm  of  a  Commission  of  Lunacy^  and  for  what 

purpose. 

Where  the  object  of  e  commission  is  to  carry  hack  the  lunacy  to  a  date 
anterior  to  the  execution  of  a  settlement,  the  parties  interested  in  the 
settlement  may  attend  the  execution  of  the  commission  upon  giving 
an  undertaking  to  abide  by  any  order  of  the  Court  as  to  costs,  not 
only  their  own  but  the  costs  of  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  increased  by  such 
attendance. 

Sir  W.  P.  Wood  and  Mr.  Locock  Webb  appeared  in  support  of  a  petition 
presented  by  his  next  friend,  praying  for  leave  to  attend  the  execution  of  an 
inquisition  de  lunatico  inquirendo  issued  against  a  Mr.  Richards,  cousin  of 
the  infant,  alleging*  a  lunacy  of  thirty-five  years.  The  object  of  the  petitioner 
was  to  take  care  that  the  alleged  lunatic  was  duly  defended.  Mr  Richards, 
on  the  14th  of  January,  1842,  executed  a  deed  of  settlement  of  hia  property, 
by  which,  after  reserving  a  life  interest  to  himself,  he  g^ve  a  life  interest  to 
the  petitioner's  father,  since  deceased,  then  a  life  interest  to  the  petitioner, 
and  then  he  declared  other  trusts  of  the  property.  The  commission  was 
issued  at  the  instance  of  a  first  cousin  and  of  a  third  cousin  of  the  alleged 
lunatic;  and  the  petitioner  was  the  child  of  a  first  cousin.  The  petition 
alleged  that  the  petitioner  had  received  no  notice  of  the  issue  of  the  commis- 
sion, but  had  only  accidentally  heard  within  the  last  three  days  that  the  same 
had  Issued ;  that  an  inquisition  was  to  be  held  under  the  commission  on  the 
1st  of  April :  and  that  the  petitioner  feared  that  great  injury  would  result  to 
him,  unless  he  were  allowed  to  be  represented  at  such  commission. 

The  case  in  re  Nesbitt,  2  Phillips's  Reports,  page  245,  was  cited,  when  Lord 
Cottenham  said — ''  Such  an  application  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court.  It 
is  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  that  the  truth  should  be  ascertained,  and, 
therefore,  although  it  occasions  a  little  additional  expense,  unless  the  estate 
be  a  very  poor  one,  it  is  desirable  that  they  (the  petitioners  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  matter,  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  this  infant)  should  have  leave 
to  attend.'* 

Mr.  Karslake  :  This  petition,  alleging  as  it  does  as  a  reason  for  its 
prayer  that  the  petitioner  fears,  "  that  great  injury  will  result  to  him  if  the 
execution  of  the  commission  of  lunacy  be  not  attended  on  his  behalf,*'  is  bad 
on  the  face  of  it,  and  an  order  ought  to  be  made.  It  is  clear  that  the  benefit 
of  the  lunatic  is  not  intended,  but  the  petition  seeks  the  benefit  of  a  third 
party.  In  the  cose  of  ^^  Ex  parte  Snook,  in  re  Watts,'*  1  Phil.  512,  it  was 
expressly  held  that  the  interest  of  the  lunatic  can  alone  be  consulted  in  giving 
permission  to  attend  the  execution  of  the  commission.  The  petition  should 
be  dismissed. 

Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce:  Speaking  for  myself,  I  should  have  been 
disposed,  without  the  authority  cited  in  support  of  the  petition,  to  grant  the 
prayer.  My  impression  is,  that  as  counsel  1  have  been  engaged  to  attend  the 
execution  of  an  inquisition  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  lunacy  was 
not  carried  back  beyond  a  certain  date,  my  clients  being  no  farther  interested 
than  in  that  fact.  Ilere  it  is  plain  the  purpose  for  which  the  attendance  is 
sought.  If  the  petitioners  will  undertake  to  abide  by  any  order  the'Court 
may  make  as  to  costs,  not  only  their  own  costs,  but  the  costs  so  far  as  they 
may  be  increased  by  the  attendance  at  the  inquisition. 

The  undertaking  was  given  and  the  order  was  made,  as  prayed. 
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(Before  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeai^  April  30th,  1852.) 

In  the  matter  of  Mr.  John  Rose  Swiadell. 

Committee  of  a  lunatic  answerable  for  losses  occasioned  bj/  his  neglect. 

It  is  objectionable  for  the  committee  to  employ  as  his  solicitor  in  the  lunacy 
a  person  who  has  lately  been  a  bankrupt.  It  is  also  objectionable  to 
let  a  part  of  the  lunatic's  estate  to  such  solicitor.  Rent  having  been 
in  arrear,  and  the  committee  having  neglected  to  distrain  or  to  put  in 
force  a  judgment  given  for  the  amount,  and  the  money  having  ulti- 
mately been  lost,  the  Court  held  the  estate  of  the  committee,  i*-no  had 
died,  answerable  for  the  whole  amount. 

The  Master  in  Lunacy  having  reported  that  a  sum  of  money  mentioned  in 
the  report,  and  with  which  the  estate  of  the  late  committee  was  sought  to  be 
charged,  had  not  been  lost  by  the  wilful  neglect  or  default  of  the  committee, 
and  that  therefore  his  administrator  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  it,  the  case 
came  before  the  Court  for  the  confirmation  of  that  report.  The  facts,  although 
contained  in  a  very  voluminous  report,  may,  so  far  as  necessar}',  be  shortly 
stated.  Mr.  John  Rose  Swindell  was  found  lunatic  in  February,  1828,  and 
Mr.  Pearsall  was  appointed  committee  of  the  person  and  estate,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  his  death  in  November,  1838,  Mr.  Balguy  acting  as  his  solicitor 
in  the  matter  of  the  lunacy  the  whole  time.  During  this  period — namely, 
in  February,  1838,  Mr.  Balguy  was  declared  bankrupt,  but  obtained  his 
certificate  in  May  following.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pearsall  there  ensued  a 
strong  contest  for  the  committeeship,  in  which  Mr.  Balguy  acted  as  solicitor 
for  one  of  the  competitors,  who  was  ultimately  successful,  Mr.  Edward 
Ordish,  who  was  appointed  in  March,  1839.  The  costs  of  these  proceedings 
were  fixed  at  98/.,  and  were  paid  by  Mr.  Ordish.  From  the  time  of  his 
appointment  till  October,  1842,  Mr.  Ordish  employed  Mr.  Balguy  as  his 
solicitor,  both  in  the  lunacy  and  in  his  private  matters.  Part  of  the  lunatic's 
estate  consisted  of  Borrowash  House,  which,  being  untenanted,  Mr.  Balguy 
offered  to  occupy  as  yearly  tenant  at  132/.  a  year,  the  rent  paid  by  the  last 
tenant,  and  to  this  offer  Mr.  Ordish  acceded.  Mr.  Balguy  transacted  business 
for  Mr.  Ordish  both  in  the  lunacy  and  otherwise,  and  had  claims  for  costs, 
and  he  paid  no  rent,  and  395/.  being  due,  Mr.  Ordish  distrained  for  the 
amount,  whereupon  Mr.  Balguy  executed  a  warrant  of  attorney  for  the 
amount  and  the  distress  was  withdrawn.  Mr.  Balguy  paid  down  100/.,  and 
subsequently  79/.  was  raised  by  a  sale  of  some  hay  on  the  premises,  and  it 
was  alleged  that  the  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  distress  was  that  the 
goods  were  worth  less  than  the  100/.  Mr.  Balguy  paid  down,  and  which  would 
not  have  been  paid  excepting  on  that  condition,  and  Mr.  Balguy  also  agreed 
to  pay  the  balance  at  100/.  a  year.  Fresh  rent  accrued  before  Mr.  Balguy 
quitted  the  houses,  and  ultimately  upwards  of  300/.  was  lost,  Mr.  Ordish 
having  abstained  from  enforcing  the  judgment  on  the  warrant  of  attorney, 
it  being  stated  in  an  affidavit  filed  on  his  behalf,  that  the  Master  had  had 
that  fact  brought  before  him,  and  had  acquiesced  in  such  a  course. 

Mr.  Ordish  died  in  1851,  intestate,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Ordish,  one  of  his  sons, 
obtained  letters  of  administration  to  his  estate,  and  the  committee  having  left 
property,  the  real  question  was,  whether  or  not  such  property  was  liable  to 
make  good  the  loss  of  rent  due  to  the  estate  of  the  lunatic  ? 

Mr.  SwANSTON  and  Mr.  Smtthe  argued,  that  the  report,  having  found 
that  no  wilful  neglect  or  default  had  been  committed,  ought  to  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  Roll  and  Mr.  J.  V.  PtftoB  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
insisted  that  the  administrator  must  make  good  all  losses;  but  they  were 
willing  he  should  be  alIov\ed  the  98/.  costs  Mr.  Ordish  had  paid  to  Mr. 
Balguy  on  account  of  the  lunacy. 
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Lord  Justice  Lord  Cranwortu  :  This  is  a  very  distressing,  and  a  very 
objectionable  case.  Tills  committee  chooses  to  employ  as  his  solicitor  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  but  a  few  months  before  a  baiikrupt,  and  had  re-esta- 
blished himself.  The  first  act  done  by  the  committee  after  that  is,  that  he 
lets  this  house  to  his  own  solicitor — a  very  objectionable  proceeding,  at  a  rent 
of  132/.  per  annum.  The  solicitor  continues  tenant  Jot  four  years,  and 
never  pays  a  sixpence  of  rent.  Being  the  solicitor  to  the  committee  up  to 
nearly  the  fourth  year  of  his  tenancy — or  rather  to  the  end  of  the  third  year 
— about  the  third  year  he  is  dismissed,  and  continues  tenant  for  a  year  after- 
wards. The  question  is — whether,  there  having  been  no  rent  received, 
except  a  certain  sum  on  account,  that  was  not  last  through  the  fault  of  the 
committee,  in  not  enforcing  its  payment.  The  only  excuse  is,  that  these 
accruing  costs,  which  is  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  solicitor  himself,  putting 
that  as  a  sort  of  set  off  against  the  payment  of  rent.  Eventually  there  are 
no  costs,  except  98/.,  which  the  parties  are  willing  to  allow  to  be  deducted, 
and  the  whole  of  this  rent,  except  two  sums  of  100/.  and  79/.  is  lost.  No 
other  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  than  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  the 
question,  I  have  stated,  because  the  committee  has  been  wanting  in  that 
vigilance  which  the  Court  is  bound  to  require  from  one  holding  that  fiduciary 
situation.  I  am  extremely  grieved  that  such  is  the  result  at  which  I  am 
bound  to  arrive;  but,  considering  how  i:nportant  it  is  to  keep  strict  guard 
upon  the  conduct  of  persons  undertaking  to  watch  over  those  who  by  the 
visitation  of  God  are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  there  is  no  other 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  but  to  charge  the  committee  with  the  whole 
amount  of  395/.,  but  to  give  him  credit  for  the  100/.  and  the  79/.,  then  adding 
another  year\s  rent,  after  deducting  from  it  98/.  the  amount  of  costs  Mr. 
Ordish  paid  to  Mr.  Balguv. 

Lord  Justice  Kniqut  Brdce  concurred. 


(Before  the  Lord  Chancellor.     May  5th  and  26th,  1852.) 

In  the  matter  of  Miss  Sophia  Wheeler. 

A  petition  for  vesting  the  estates  held  by  a  lunatic  mortgagee  in  the  mortgagor^ 
on  his  pacing  off  the  money,  ought  to  originate  with  the  committee, 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Young  mortgaged  a  leasehold  property  to  Miss  Sophia 
Wheeler,  who  afterwards  became  lunatic.  A  committee  was  appointed  of 
her  estate — Mr.  Robert  Lankester.  Mr.  Young  being  desirous  of  paying 
off  the  mortgage  money,  petitioned,  under  the  Trustee  Act,  1850,  for 
leave  to  pav  the  money  into  Court,  and  for  an  order  vesting  the  estate  in 
him.  On  tne  20th  of  March  the  order  was  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
but  no  order  was  made  as  to  the  costs.  The  committee  was  also  a  party 
to  the  petition. 

Mr.  Giffard,  for  the  petitioners,  asked  that  the  costs  of  this  matter  might  be 
paid,  not  by  the  mortgager,  Mr.  Young,  but  out  of  the  ]unatic*s  estate;  and, 
as  an  authority,  cited  in  re  Lewes,  in  vol.  1  of  Macnaghten  and  Gordon*s 
Reports,  page  23,  where  a  mortgat^er  was  held  liable  to  pay  the  costs,  but 
that  was  because  he  knew  at  the  time  of  the  existence  of  the  lunacy,  which 
was  quite  different  from  the  present  case,  for  the  lunacy  occurred  after  the 
mortgajje.  In  ex  parte  Richards,  1  Jacob  and  Walker's  Reports,  page  264, 
Lonl  Eldon  held  that,  where  a  mortgager  or  committee  of  a  lunatic  presents 
a  |)etition,  the  lunatic  being  beneficially  interested  in  the  mortgage  money,  the 
lunatic's  estate  must  bear  the  costs  of  the  proceeding,  to  enable  the  committee 
to  re-convey.  The  learned  counsel  also  cited  in  re  Marrow,  Craig  and  Phillips's 
Reports,  page  142,  and  in  re  Townsend,  2  Phillips's  Reports,  page  348,  and 
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submitted  that  the  situation  of  this  lunatic  was  similar  or  analogous  to  that 
of  a  lunatic  trustee. 
Mr.  Pitman  appeared  for  the  next  of  kin. 

Mat  26tu. 

The  Lord  Chancellob  (Lord  St.  Leonards).  The  case  of  ex  parte 
Richards,  before  Lor(f  Eldon,  seems  to  dispose  of  this,  and  especially  as  the 
committee  joins  with  the  mortgagor  in  the  petition.  Although  that  case  has 
been  doubted  (and  certainly  1  originally  should  not  have  made  such  an  order), 
yet  as  I  found,  botn  from  reported  and  unreported  cases,  that  it  has  been 
repeatedly  followed,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  lil)erty  to  disturb  it.  I  think  it, 
however,  contrary  to  principle,  and  opposed  to  the  settled  rule,  that  the  costs 
occasioned  by  the  mortgagee's  putting  the  mortgaged  estate  into  settlement, 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  mortgagor.  I  think,  however,  that  the  proceedings  in 
such  cases  aa  this  should  originate  with  the  committee,  and  not  with  the  mort- 
gaffor;  and  in  future,  therefore,  unless  the  committee  declines  to  present  a 
petition,  I  shall  not  give  the  mortgagor  his  costs. 
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There  are  three  bills  introduced  by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  and  now  before 
Parliament,  in  relation  to  the  law  of  lunacy,  viz.,  1st,  the  *^  Lunacy  Regulation 
Bill  ;**  2nd,  a  bill  regulating  the  ^*  Cure  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics;'^  and,  3rd, 
a  bill  entitled  "  Lunatic  Asylums."  We  have  only  space  for  short  analyses 
of  these  bills  in  our  present  number ;  should  they  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature,  we  propose  in  our  July  number  entering  more  fully  into  the 
subject.     We  shall  first  consider  the  '*  Lunacy  Regulation  Bill." 

This  bill  is  a  revision  of  the  law  relating  to  commissions,  de  lunatico 
inquirendo,  and  relating  to  the  management  of  the  property  of  lunatics ;  and, 
we  think,  is  generally  a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  present  laws  relating 
thereto.     It  consists  of  147  clauses ! 

The  first  five  clauses  are  repealing  and  interpretation  clauses. 

The  following  nineteen  clauses  relate  to  the  appointinentof  officers  and  thesala- 
ries  to  be  paid  them.  Amongst  the  officers  so  appointed  are,  an  at  present,  three 
Tisitors  (two  medical  and  one  legal).  The  medical  visitors  are  to  be  ^'physicians 
in  actual  practice,"  and  it  is  provided  that,  "  no  person  shall  be  appointed  a 
yisitor  who  shall  be,  or  shall  have  been  within  the  two  years  then  next  preced" 
ing,  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  keeping  of  any  house  licensed  for 
the  reception  of  insane  persons.'*  That  a  visitor  should  be  called  upon  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  make  a  declaration  that  he  is  not,  and  while  he 
holds  his  office  that  he  will  not  become,  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any 
licensed  house  is  a  necessary  provision,  but  with  all  submission,  we  must  think 
that  the  words  we  have  given  in  italics  might  well  be  omitted.  The  patron- 
age being  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor,  surely  his  discretion  may  be  trusted 
to  make  a  proper  selection  without  tying  his  hands  with  a  limitation,  which  we 
think  must  be  unnecessary  in  any  case,  and  which  it  is  quite  possible  may,  in 
its  working  be  found  impolitic  and  injurious. 

The  next  eleven  clauses  relate  to  the  regulation  of  the  fees  and  charges  in 
proceedings  in  lunacy. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  for  these  purposes  by  imposing  a  per-centage 
or  ad  valorem  payment  on  the  clear  amount  income  of  all  lunatics;  the  rate  of 
these  payments  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  time  to  time,  but 
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an  account  thereof  is  to  be  laid  before  parliament.  In  the  case  of  small  proper- 
ties the  Chancellor  is  to  have  the  power  to  exempt  the  estate  during  the  lunatic** 
lifetime^  or  the  continuance  of  the  lunacu,  from  the  payment  of  this  per-centage  ; 
the  arrears  thereof  to  be  paid  after  the  lunations  decease,  out  of  the  corpus  of 
the  estate. 

The  succeeding  seventeen  sections  regulate  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  all 
future  inquisitions,  and  involve  very  extensive  and  important  changes  in  the 
law.  Inquisitions  are  to  be  conducted  by  the  Master  only,  witftout  a  jury^ 
excepting  where  the  Master  reports  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  have  a  jury, 
or  where  the  alleged  lunatic  demands  one  ;  and  even  in  the  latter  case,  if  upon 
personal  examination  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  satisfied  **  that  he  is  not  mentuliy 
competent  to  form  and  express  a  rational  wish  for  an  inquiry  before  a  jury, 
the  Chancellor  may  refuse  to  grant  a  jurv.  If,  hoM'ever,  the  alleged  lunatic 
is  residing  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fcourt,  there  must  be  a  jury. 

At  present  it  is  very  usual  for  the  finding  of  the  jury  to  have  a  retrospect- 
ive emict,  carrying  the  lunacy  back  to  some  period  previous  to  the  inquiry  { 
in  future  unless  under  a  special  order,  this  is  not  to  be  done,  but  the  finding 
(whether  with  or  without  a  jury)  is  to  be  confined  to  the  question  of  lunacy 
at  the  time  of  the  inquiry. 

In  cases  where  the  inquiry  takes  place  before  a  Master  only,  we  think  it 
quite  right  that  the  inquiry  should  be  so  limited;  but  where  there  is  a  jury  we 
very  much  question  the  policy  of  such  limitation,  A6  it  must  inevitably  in  many 
cases  lead  to  further  and  most  costly  litigation,  because  in  order  to  invalidate 
a  will  or  some  other  important  act  which  may  have  been  done  by  the  lunatic, 
proceedings  will  have  to  be  taken  before  the  jury  after  the  lunatic*s  death, 
perhaps  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  and  when  it  may  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, or  even  impossible,  to  obtain  evidence  which  might  have  been  easily 
obtainable  at  the  time  of  the  inquisition. 

The  visits  of  the  several  visitors  are  to  be  regulate*!  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  by  the  "  Board  of  Visitors,"  but  each  lunatic  must  be  seen 
by  one,  at  least,  of  the  visitors  once,  at  least,  in  every  year ;  and  the  visitors  are 
annually  or  oftener  ta  report  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  results  of  their  visits. 

The  reports  are  to  be  filed  and  kept  secret  in  their  office,  and  all  reports 
relating  to  any  particular  patient  shall  upon  the  death  of  the  patient  be  forth- 
with destroyed,  or  in  the  case  of  the  inquisition  being  superseded  they  are  to 
be  destroyed  within  fourteen  days  of  such  supersedeas. 

The  remaining  clauses  up  to  the  143rd,  relate  wholly  to  the  iidministration 
of  the  lunatic's  estate. 

The  143rd  and  three  following  clauses  relate  to  the  "  traverse"  of  a  commis- 
sion. If  it  is  desired  to  traverse,  notice  must  be  given  within  three  months 
after  the  return  of  the  inquisition,  and  no  person  is  to  be  allowed  to'''' traverse^''  more 
than  once.  The  practical  operation  of  this  clause  would  be  to  render  a  person 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  declared  on  two  distinct  occasions  of  unsound 
mind  always  a  lunatic.  Is  it  not  po^^sible  that  this  alteration  of  the  law  may 
operate  very  prejudicially  and  unjustly  in  many  cases  ? 

Lunatics'  Core  and  Treatment, — This  bill  purports  to  be  an  amendment  of 
the  8th  and  9th  Vict.,  cap.  100.  The  alterations,  although  for  the  most  part 
unimportant,  are  certainly  in  some  instances  improvements. 

Section  2, — Provides  that,  in  the  ca^e  of  all  future  licences  granted  for 
the  first  time,  the  person  licensed  shall  reside  on  the  premises. 

Section  3,— Repeals  the  45th,  4Gth,  47th,  48th,  and  49th  sections  of  the 
8th  and  9th  Vict. 

Sections  3  and  4, — Provide  that,  as  heretofore,  the  order  and  two  medical 
certificates  shall  be  necessary;  and  that^  when  it  mav  have  happened  that 
only  one  certificate  could  be  procured  previously  to  admission,  the  second  ia 
to  be  furnished  within  ten  days,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  within  three  days. 
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Section  6, — Provides  that  any  patient  who,  having  l)een  discharged,  is  still 
willing  to  remain,  may  he  retained  as  a  boarder;  but  it  must  be  for  a  specific 
time,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  commissioners ;  and,  with  the  like  assent,  a 
relative  or  friend  of  a  patient  may  be  admitted  as  a  boarder. 

Section  7, — Provides  that  pauper  patients  shall  not  be  received  without  an 
order  and  one  medical  certificate. 

Section  8, — Provides  that  the  medical  man  shall  specify  in  his  certificate 
the  facts  upon  which  his  opinion  is  founded,  distinguiahing  J'acts  observed  by 
himself  from  fads  communicated  by  others. 

Section  9, — Provides  that  orders  and  certificates,  if  informal,  may  be  amended 
within  fourteen  days. 

Sections  10,  11,  12,  and  13, — Specifying  who  may  sign  certificates;  the 
form  of  the  *'  notice  of  admission,"  and  the  form  of  the  "  medical  visitation 
book,*'*  are  nearly  identical  with  the  provisions  of  the  existing  act. 

Section  14, — Dissolves  the  "private  committee;"  vesting  its  powers  in  the 
commissioners  at  large. 

Section  15, — Empowers  the  commissioners,  in  the  case  of  single  patients,  to 
reduce  medical  visitations  to  one  in  three  months. 

Section  16, — Provides  that  every  medical  man  visiting,  or  having  the  care 
of  a  single  patient,  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  commissioners. 

Section  17, — Empowers  the  lord  chancellor  (^upon  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners) to  discharge  any  single  patient  detained  in  an  unlicensed  house. 

Section  18, — Provides  that,  in  asylums  containing  less  than  twenty  patients, 
the  visitations  may  be  made  by  one  (salaried)  commissioner  instead  of  two ; 
and  that,  when  two  commissioners  are  required  to  visit,  it  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary (as  at  present)  that  both  shall  be  salaried  commissioners. 

Section  1 9, — Provides  for  the  visitation  of  workhouses. 

Section  20,— Repeals  the  present  exemption  of  Bethlehem  llospital,  placing 
it  under  the  authority  of  the  commissioners. 

Section  21, — Is  the  interpretation  clause,  and  is  important  principally  as 
defining  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  words  "  physician,  "  surgeon," 
and  "  apothecary."  They  shall  respectively  mean  **  a  physician,  surgeon, 
and  apothecary,  duly  authorized  or  licensed  to  practise  as  such,  by  or  as  a 
member  of  some  college,  university,  company,  or  institution  legally  constituted 
and  qualified  to  grant  such  authority  or  licence  in  some  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  being  in  actual  practice  as  such  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothe- 
cary." 

Section  22, — Incorporates  this  act  with  the  8th  and  9th  Vict.,  cap.  100. 

Section  23, — Provides  that  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  criminal  lunatics. 

Section  24,— Provides  that  the  act  is  to  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
June  next. 

The  third  bill,  entitled,  "  Lunatic  Asylums  Bill,"  relates  wholly  to  County 
and  Borough  Asylums. 

The  first  clause  repeals  the  acts  now  in  force.  The  next  forty-four  clauses 
relate  to  the  providing  asylums  and  the  appointment  of  visitors.  In  every 
county  or  borough  not  having  an  asylum,  the  Justices  of  such  county  or 
Recorder  of  such  borough  are  to  take  measures  for  the  providing  one ;  and  if 
they  netilect  to  do  so  for  one  year  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  one  of  the 
principal  Secretaries  of  State  may  call  upon  them  to  provide  an  asylum  forth- 
with. It  will,  we  think,  be  satisfactory  to  rate-payers  to  know  that  in  future 
there  will  be  some  check  upon  the  reckless  expenditure  w  hich  has  too  fre<juently 
been  perpetrated  in  the  building  of  asylums.  All  plans,  estimates,  and  con*., 
tracts  nre  to  be  submitted  to  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  are 
not  to  be  carried  into  effect  until  approved  in  writing  under  his  hand. 

The  forty -sixth  and  six  following  clauses  relate  to  the  mode  of  raising  money 
for  providing  asylums. 
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The  fiftj-third  and  twelve  following  clauses  relate  to  the  regulation  and 
management  of  asylums,  and  the  appointment  of  officers — chaplain,  resident 
medical  officer,  clerk,  treasurer,  &c.  The  chaplain  to  be  in  priest's  orders. 
Patients  not  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  may  be  visited  by  ministers 
of  their  own  persuasion.  Superannuation  allowances,  not  exceeding  two-thirds 
of  salary,  may  be  granted  to  officers  who  may  be  incapacitated  by  age,  sick- 
ness, or  infirmity,  or  who  may  have  served  twenty  years;  but  in  that  case 
they  must  be  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age. 

The  sixty-sixth  and  twenty-two  following  clauses  relate  to  the  visitation, 
confinement,  removal,  and  discharge  of  lunatics. 

The  first  of  these  clauses  we  certainly  commend  to  the  attentive  considera- 
tion of  the  members  of  our  profession. 

Every  pauper  lunatic  not  in  an  asylum  or  registered  hospital  is  to  be  visited 
once  a  quarter  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  parish  or  union  in  which  he  may 
reside;  and  within  seven  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter  such  medical 
officer  is  to  prepare  and  sign  a  list  of  all  such  lunatics,  stating  therein  whether, 
in  his  opinion,  all  or  any  of  such  lunatics  are  or  are  not  properly  taken  care  o£, 
and  may  or  may  not  properly  remain  out  of  an  asylum ;  and  within  the  said 
seven  days  he  is  to  transmit  such  list  to  the  clerk  of  the  guardians ;  and  failing 
to  comply  with  this  enactment,  such  medical  officer  is  to  forfeit  not  exceeding 
20/.  nor  less  than  21.  With  such  conditions  attached,  he  is  to  receive  for 
every  such  medical  visit  2s.  6d.  I ! 

The  sixty-eighth  clause  is  one  of  very  great  importance.  It  provides  that 
upon  it  being  made  to  appear  to  any  justice  that  any  destitute  person  (although 
not  actually  chargeable  to  any  parish)  is  a  lunatic,  and  wandering  at  large, 
such  justice  is  to  cause  such  alleged  lunatic  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  if, 
after  being  examined  by  a  medical  man,  it  is  certified  that  he  is  a  lunatic,  the 
justice  is  forthwith  to  give  an  order,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  for  the  reception 
of  such  destitute  person  into  an  asylum. 

And  upon  it  being  made  to  appear  to  any  justice,  upon  the  oath  of  two  or 
more  witnesses,  ^*  that  any  person  deemed  to  be  a  lunatic  {not  being  destitute) 
is  wandering  at  large,  and  ought  to  be  confined,  or  that  any  person,  whether 
destitute  or  not,  is  otherwbe  not  under  proper  care  or  control,  or  is  cruelly 
treated  or  neglected  by  any  relative  or  other  person  having  the  care  or  charge 
of  him  so  that  he  is  not  properly  taken  care  of,"  such  justice  may  cause  such 
person  to  be  brought  betore  two  justices ;  and  if  it  be  certified  by  a  physician, 
surgeon,  or  apothecary  that  he  is  a  lunatic,  such  justices  may  give  an  order 
for  his  reception  into  an  asylum  or  licensed  house.  If,  however,  any  relative 
or  friend  wishes  to  take  the  lunatic  under  his  own  care,  he  is  to  be  allowed  to 
do  so,  upon  satisfying  the  justices  that  the  lunatic  will  be  properly  taken 
care  of. 

The  sixty-ninth  clause  authorizes  the  jastices,  if  they  shall  think  Jit  to  do  so, 
to  order  the  payment  of  such  reasonable  remuneration,  as  to  them  may  seem 
proper,  to  any  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  who  may  have  been  called 
in,  under  the  preceding  clause.  Surely  it  might  have  been  sufficient  to  leave 
the  amount  to  the  discretion  of  the  justices,  although  it  is,  of  course,  very 
improbable  that  a  case  should  arise  where  the  justices  should  not  see  fit  to 
order  some  remuneration.  We  think  we  are  justified  in  demanding,  in  the 
name  of  the  profession,  that  the  clause  should  be  made  imperative,  instead  of 
permissive. 

Excepting  as  regards  the  cases  just  referred  to,  the  provisions  as  to  the 
^*  order     and  ^^  certificates  **  are  identical  with  the  existing  law. 

As  in  the  case  of  private  patients,  the  medical  man  is  to  distinguish  in  his 
certificate  "  facts  "  observed  by  himself  from  "  facts  "  communicated  by  others. 

Two  visitors  may  order  a  pauper  confined  in  any  other  asylum  to  be 
removed  into  the  asylum  for  the  county  or  borough  to  which  the  lunatic 
belongs,  and,  vice  versa,  they  may,  in  order  to  make  room  for  curable  patients, 
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order  the  removal  of  an  incurable  patient  from  the  county  asylum  to  some 
other ;  but,  excepting  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  the  special  endorse- 
ment of  a  visitor,  pauper  patients  are  not  in  future  to  be  received  into  any 
other  than  the  asylum  of  the  county  or  borough  to  which  they  may  belong. 

Three  visitors  may,  with  the  advice  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  asj'lum, 
discharge  any  patient,  whether  recovered  or  not ;  and  visitors  may  also  order 
any  pauper  lunatic  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  custody  and  care  of  any  relative 
or  friend,  upon  such  person  undertaking  that  the  patient  be  properly  taken 
care  of,  and  shall  be  no  longer  chargeable  to  any  county,  union,  or  parish. 

The  79th  clause  enacts  that,  "  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  or  any  two  of  them,  by  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals  to  order 
and  direct  the  removal  of  any  lunatic  from  any  asylum,  registered  hospital,  or 
licensed  house,  to  any  other  asylum,  registered  hospital,  or  licensed  house.** 
This  clause  is  copied  from  the  8th  &  9th  Vict.  cap.  126;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  as  it  stood  in  that  act  it  was  supposed  to  relate  only  to  the  cases 
of  pauper  patients,  and  that  the  omission  of  the  little  word  "  pauper  '*  must  have 
been  accidental.  It  however  is  clear  that  in  the  present  instance  the  omis- 
sion is  intentional ;  and  in  order  to  make  it  apply  to  private  patients,  it  is 
immediately  succeeded  by  three  clauses  copied  from  the  8th  &  9th  Vict, 
cap.  100,  into  one  of  which  a  parenthetical  passage  has  been  introduced 
referring  to  this  clause. 

Bearing  in  mind,  that  the  8th  &  9th  Victoria  is  actually  under  revision  at 
the  present  time  concurrently  with  this  billy  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why,  if  it  is  proper  to  give  this  power  to  the  Commissioners,  it  should  not  be 
given  under  t/iat  act — the  act  which  specially  relates  to  private  patients — 
instead  of  effecting  it  by  inserting  a  clause  in  another  act — an  act  relating 
exclusively  to  county  asylums. 

The  83rd  clause  enacts,  that  orders  and  certificates,  if  informal  or  incorrect, 
may  be  amended  within  fourteen  days. 

Then  follow  the  same  provisions  as  to  the  books  to  be  kept  and  entries  to 
be  made  as  those  in  force  at  present. 

The  89th  and  27  following  clauses  relate  to  the  expense  of  maintenance, 
removal,  &c.,  and  are  almost  identical  with  the  provisions  now  in  force. 

The  remaining  clauses  are  **  Miscellaneous,"  and  are,  also,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  as  those  now  in  force.  The  117th  makes  it  a  misdemeanour 
if  any  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  shall  untruly  state  anything  in  his 
certificate ;  and,  also,  if  any  person  shall  sign  a  certificate  as  a  physician, 
surgeon,  or  apothecary,  not  being  so ;  and  the  *^  interpretation  **  clause  says, 
that  "physician,"  "surgeon,"  and  "apothecary"  shall  respectively  mean  a 
physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary  duly  authorized  or  licensed  to  practise  as 
such  by  or  as  a  member  of  some  college,  university,  company,  or  institution 
legally  established  and  qualified  to  grant  such  autnority  or  licence  in  some 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  being  in  actual  practice  as  a  physician, 
surgeon,  or  apothecary. 

Query — Why  should  he  be  "  in  actual  practice  ?" 

We  append  to  the  preceding  short  abstract  of  two  of  the  new  bills,  the 
following  remarks  of  a  non-professional  contemporary.  We  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  before  our  readers  the  views  of  intelligent  critics  out  of  our 
own  ranks.  It  is  prudent  that  we  should  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  professional  press,  upon  a  question  of 
practical  reform,  in  which  all  classes  of  society  are  deeply  interested.  We 
now  quote  from  the  Spectator  of  M&rch.  12th. 

"  If  the  three  Lunacy  Bills  brought  in  by  Lord  St.  Leonards  were  at  this 
moment  law,  a  great  amount  of  risk,  expense,  trouble,  and  pain,  would  be 
saved  to  numbers  of  people.  On  u  first  perusal  of  the  three  bills,  they  appear 
to  us  to  meet  most  of  the  demands  for  improvement  which  recent  experience 
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has  suggested.  The  smallest  one,  which  is  the  most  urgent,  relates  to  the 
care  and  treatment  of  lunatics;  the  second,  to  the  management  of  lunatic 
asylums ;  the  third,  to  the  regulation  of  lunacy  business  in  Chancery,  The 
first  and  second  have  a  very  essential  connexion,  although  it  was  as  well  per- 
haps to  separate  them ;  since  their  provisions  ought  to  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  totally  distinct  classes  of  people. 

"By  the  Lunatics*  Care  and  Treatment  Bill,  new  securities  are  given  to  the 
subject  against  being  arrested  on  the  pretext  of  lunacy,  without  the  necessary 
checks  in  the  way  of  medical  examination,  authorized  certificates,  visitation  by 
public  functionaries,  and  stated  revision  by  the  highest  authorities.  New 
forms  are  given,  to  be  filled  up  by  asylum-keepers,  visitors,  and  medical  prac- 
titioners :  it  is  a  valuable  provision  that  the  facts  indicating  insanity  are 
required  to  be  set  forth  in  the  medical  certificate.  In  short,  such  complete 
provisions  are  made  for  securing  a  practical  knowledge  respecting  the  lunatic, 
at  every  stage  in  his  transfer  from  one  hand  to  another,  and  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  asylum,  that  the  abuses  which  have  been  notorious  since  the 
question  was  first  investigated  in  1816  would  under  this  bill  become  nearly 
impossible. 

"  The  Lunatic  Asylums  Bill  comprises  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  clauses, 
arranged  in  groups, — as  to  the  providing  of  asylums  and  the  appointment  of 
local  functionaries ;  as  to  the  raising  of  monies ;  as  to  the  regulation  and 
management  of  asylums;  as  to  the  visitation,  confinement,  removal,  and 
charges  of  lunatics ;  as  to  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  &c.,  of  pauper  lunatics ; 
with  some  others.  Every  county  and  borough  is  required  to  provide  a  proper 
asylum  for  lunatics ;  unions  for  the  purpose,  as  in  the  existing  case  of  Bedford, 
and  of  neighbouring  counties,  being  permitted ;  boroughs  below  a  certain  size 
are  to  be  considered  merged  in  the  county;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
authorized  to  require  the  justices  of  any  place  to  provide  a  proper  asylum, 
with  powers  for  taking  land,  &c.,  and  raising  money.  The  asylum  is  to  be 
visited  once  in  every  three  months  at  least.  liunatics  are  to  be  sent  to  asylums 
in  all  but  specified  necessary  cases ;  a  provision  which  will  abolish  the  abuse 
of  detaining  them  in  workhouses,  or  places  even  less  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
Ample  provisions  are  made  for  appeal  against  detention  of  lunatics,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  bill  is  devoted  to  provisions  for  checking  needless 
expenses  either  to  the  lunatic  or  to  his  friends.  A  very  important  clause  is 
the  sixty-eighth,  which  empowers  certain  parish-officers,  upon  information,  to 
take  any  person  who  is  said  to  be  a  lunatic,  whether  destitute  or  not,  before 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  to  pursue  other  steps  for  his  proper  examination, 
in  order,  should  he  prove  lunatic,  that  he  may  be  kept  in  proper  custody ;  the 
friends  being  permitted  to  provide  for  his  safe  keeping,  if  they  satbfy  the 
Justices  that  they  have  the  power  and  the  intention  so  to  do.  The  parish- 
officers  are  required  to  take  these  steps  under  a  heavy  penalty  for  neglect.  If 
this  provision  had  been  in  force,  it  is  probable  that  rate  would  not  have  com- 
mitted the  outrage  on  the  Queen  which  shocked  the  country  some  years  ago. 

"  The  Lunacy  Kegulation  Bill  is  not  less  important,  although  it  ma^  be  less 
urgently  needed.  Its  general  character  is,  to  consolidate  the  jurisdiction  of 
lunacy  business,  for  the  management  of  property,  in  two  Masters,  under  vrhom 
there  are  to  be  a  Registrar,  and  also  two  meaicaf  Visitors,  and  one  legal  Visitor 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  the  Master,  the  Registrar,  and  the  Visitors, 
to  form  a  Lunacy  *  Board.*  In  most  cases,  we  infer,  the  business  of  inquisition 
will  be  carried  on  by  one  of  the  Masters ;  the  lunatic  having  the  power,  if  the 
Lord  Chancellor  be  satisfied  of  his  possessing  sufficient  mental  intelligence  for 
holding  an  opinion,  to  demand  an  inquiry  before  a  jury.  The  Lord  Chancel- 
lor is  aJso  empowered  to  order  the  appointment  of  a  jury.  As  in  the  previous 
bill,  considerable  pains  are  bestowed  upon  checking  expense,  by  transacting  a 
portion  of  the  business  in  chambers,  by  disallowing  useless  obiections,  by  dis- 
couraging useless  dtatioDS  or  diffuaenesB  in  documents,  and  by  other  meant. 
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In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  previous  hiDs,  much  consideration  is  shown  for 
the  poorer  class  of  lunatics ;  for  instance,  where  the  property  is  small,  it  is 
exempted,  more  or  less,  if  not  entirely,  from  expenses ;  and  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  lunatic^s  maintenance.  Upon  the  whole,  the  character  of  the  measure  may 
be  described  as  one  for  consolidating  the  law  and  regulations  upon  the  subject; 
bringing  them  all  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Lord  Chancellor;  intro- 
ducing uniformity  into  the  practice;  with  checks  against  abuse,  and  very  great 
checks  against  needless  expense  and  waste  of  property. 

'*  The  bills  would  effect  such  valuable  and  extensive  improvements,  that  we 
could  almost  desire  to  see  them  passed  exactly  as  they  are,  even  upon  the 
understanding  that  new  steps  must  immediately  be  taken  to  secure  further 
improvements.  Valuable  as  the  bills  are,  they  do  not  include  all  that  is  wanted, 
nor  even  all  that  is  urgently  wanted ;  yet  we  mistrust  the  dilatory  and  mutilat- 
ing process  of  any  Select  Committee.  Not  that  the  further  improvements  do 
not  suggest  themselves  readily.  We  have  the  very  greatest  doubts,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  the  amount  of  visiting  required  by  any  one  of  these  bills  is 
sufficient.  Once  in  three  months  is  not  enough  to  secure  the  individual  lunatic 
against  an  intolerable  amount  of  suffering.  Nay,  three  months  is  sufficient 
time  to  manufacture  a  lunatic  out  of  an  excitable  man  unjustly  imprisoned. 

'*  We  might  dismiss  the  doubt,  whether  the  custody  of  lunatics  ought,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  be  licensed  as  a  matter  of  profit  Although  to  first-rate 
minds  a  truly  humane  system  is  the  one  dictated  by  self-interest  as  well  as  duty 
— although  we  are  convinced  that  the  most  perfect  phn  of  treatment  will  be  that 
secured  in  the  very  bent  private  asylums — ^yet  we  are  equally  sure,  that  below  that 
topmost  grade,  the  temptations  which  make  the  interest  of  the  keeper  adverse 
to  the  interest  of  the  lunatic  begin  to  prevail  in  an  accelerating  ratio.  It  is 
clear  from  disclosures  which  have  been  made  quite  recently,*  that  there  is  a 
class  of  minds  naturally  inclined  to  an  ugly  profession,  which  can  only  be  kept 
in  order  by  unexpected  visits  and  the  force  of  penalties ;  and  to  such  minds  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  helpless  can  be  safely  intrusted.  We  admit,  however, 
that  a  very  law-reformer  would  naturally  hesitate  to  take  a  step  to  abolish  the 
existing  interests  in  private  asylums ;  and  we  recognise  the  force  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Lunatic  Asylums  Bill  imposing  very  severe  penalties  to  be 
recovered  summarily,  for  the  offence  of  striking  or  ill-treating  a  lunatic. 

"  There  are  other  questions  also  of  first-rate  importance  which  lie  between 
the  measures  now  before  Parliament.  For  example,  there  is  a  class  of  persons 
in  this  country  suffering  under  a  kind  of  grievance  which  falsifies  the  maxim  of 
English  law  '•*•  that  there  is  no  wrong  without  redress."  According  to  the  general 
acceptation  of  law,  the  lunatic  is  civilly  dead  :  he  can  contract  no  obligations ; 
can  perform  no  civil  act ;  cannot  present  himself  in  any  capacity ;  is  dead,  in 
short,  to  all  persons  except  to  one — ^his  consort.  The  incurable  lunatic  main- 
tains the  semblance  of  a  conjugal  relation  only  to  prevent  the  reality.  Even  to 
the  consort,  in  all  but  a  few  very  peculiar  and  exceptional  cases,  the  incurable 
lunatic  is  dead  in  everything  except  a  mockery  of  union.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  the  evil  consequences  flowing  from  bondage  to  a  consort  who  has  no 
practical  existence  in  the  world  -.  it  is  a  species  of  celibacy  recognised  by  our 
system  in  no  other  form.  The  objection  against  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage, 
that  the  lunatic  might  recover,  is  one  which  applies  to  very  few  of  the  cases,  and 
that  only  in  a  very  doubtful  deg^ree.  It  is  to  be  met  also  by  this  remark,  that 
after  a  consort  has  been  in  keeping  for  a  lengthened  period,  with  all  but  the 
certainty  of  hopeless  insanity,  a  renewal  of  the  union  can  only  be  effected  at  the 
risk  of  the  most  calamitous  results  to  the  subsequent  progeny.  On  every  ground, 
therefore,  a  motion  for  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  when  sought,  ought  to  be 
granted  on  proof  of  the  incurable  lunacy.  The  want  of  that  release  imposes 
upon  numbers  in  this  country  the  cruelty  which  renders  proverbially  infamous 

*  Bethlem  Hospital. 
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the  name  of  Mezentius.  We  believe  that  this  just  priQciple  is  recognised  by  more 
than  one  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  certainly  it  is  so  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  But  the  Lunacy  Bills  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  do  not  enter  into 
this  branch  of  the  question ;  and  we  see  no  intimation  that  the  Divorce  Com- 
missioners have  yet  entered  upon  the  subject  of  lunacy.  If,  however,  the 
lunacy  laws  are  to  be  thoroughly  revised,  glaring  wrongs  of  this  kind  would 
«not  be  suffered  to  remain;  and  therefore  is  it  that,  while  we  desire  the 
prompt  enactment  of  the  bills  as  a  whole,  we  anticipate  a  sequel  to  supply 
omissions." 

In  reference  to  the  same  important  question,  the  Globe  of  March  22nd,  con- 
tains the  following  just  remarks  : — 

*^  It  is  correctly  said,  that  that  position  violates  the  soundest  principles  of  law. 
It  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  a  law  which  regards  the  lunatic  as  dead 
in  effect  The  law  provides  for  the  management  of  his  property,  lest  it  be  wasted 
for  his  descendants  ;  the  law  provides  for  the  performance  of  his  jduties  as  a 
trustee  or  guardian ;  the  law  releases  compacts  made  with  him  in  which  he 
cannot  fulfil  bis  part;  but  a  singular  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  that 
relation  in  life  where  death  alone  is  sufficient  to  free  the  other  party  to  the  bond. 
If  the  husband  or  wife  become  insane  the  partner  of  that  afflicted  person  is  still 
restrained  by  the  bond ;  although  in  that  particular  case,  the  practical  violation 
of  the  compact  is  more  manifest  and  grievous  than  in  almost  any  other  con- 
ceivable case.  The  person  wedded  to  one  who  is  incurably  mad,  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  without  a  husband  or  a  wife,  and  is  as  cTOctually  reduced 
to  widowhood  as  if  actual  death  had  supervened;  and  yet  the  disabling  liabilities 
of  wedlock  remain.  A  person  in  a  state  of  widowhood  by  an  ordinary  death 
can  marry  again;  a  person  in  a  state  of  widowhood  by  the  civil  death  of  a  lunatic 
must  remain  in  that  state  of  widowhood  without  release.  The  consequences 
of  that  disability  are  too  apparent  to  require  specification  ;  and  although  the 
public  at  large  may  not  take  much  interest  in  these  purely  personal  misfortunes, 
still  there  are  many  upon  whom  the  disability  presses  with  the  most  painful 
infliction.  There  is  no  case  of  divorce  more  clamorous  for  a  just  adjudication 
than  one  of  this  kind.  It  has  indeed  so  pressed  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Divorce,  that  they  have  put  forth  a  series  of  practical 
suggestions  in  the  appendix  to  their  first  report,  just  issued;  thus  challenging 
attention  for  the  subject,  as  if  desirous  that  public  opinion  should  be  prepared 
for  grappling  with  it." 


ON  A  METHOD  OF  ADMINISTERING,  BY  MEANS  OF  A  NEW 
CONTRIVANCE,  NOURISHMENT  TO  INSANE  PERSONS 
WHO  REFUSE  FOOD, 

IlfYBNTED   BT   JOHN   FOSTER   BEEVE,   M.B.C.8.E. 

Few  asylums  fail  to  number,  amongst  the  unfortunates  confided  to  their 
protection,  certain  individuals  whose  particular  delusion  induces  them  to 
decline  taking  the  slightest  sustenance,  and  who  persist  in  their  refusal  during 
days,  weeks,  or  even  months.*  Stratagem  and  persuasion  are  alike  unavailing 
to  alter  their  determination,  and  various  and  singular  are  the  causes  assigned 
for  their  conduct  by  these  poor  victims  of  a  terrible  malady.  An  aged  and 
emaciated  woman,  under  the  writer's  care,  declined  eating  from  a  dread  of 
growing  fat ;  and  the  case  of  a  lady  was  recently  presented  to  his  notice,  who 

*  It  might  be  added,  years;  for  Dr.  Brow^D,  of  the  Cricbton  Institation,  Dumfries, 
mentioned  in  his  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  for  1851,  the  case  of  a  female  patient,  then 
under  his  care,  who  had  refowd  food  for  two  years  and  one  month. 
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obstinately  refused  food,  seriously  assuring  those  around  her  that  we  were 
only  commanded  to  break  bread,  but  to  eat  it  was  a  very  sinful  act.  Cases  in 
which  temporary  loss  of  appetite  arises  from  bodily  indisposition,  belong  to 
another  category,  and  neea  soothing  measures ;  but  when  a  suicidal  patient 
meets  his  medical  attendant  with  entreaties  to  be  left  undisturbed,  as  food  is 
useless,  and  he  desires  to  die ;  or  others  affirm  that  poison  is  mingled  in  their 
provisirn,  and  gravely  state  motives  to  justify  abstinence,  there  remains  no* 
alternative  but  to  administer  by  force  sufficient  nourishment  for  the  support 
of  the  patient*s  existence,  till  his  delusion  disappears,  or  it  changes  its  character. 

Numerous  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  forcible  introduction  of  food, 
under  such  circumstances,  into  the  stomach.  The  spouting  boat,  designated 
by  Dr.  Haslam,  a  **  devilish  engine;**  the  equally  formidable  instrument  of  his 
own  construction ;  tubes  of  various  shapes,  have  in  turn  found  employment ; 
success  depending  chiefly  upon  the  operator's  skill.  At  present,  the  stomach- 
pump  is  in  more  general  use — a  use  demanding  the  greatest  care,  always 
attended  with  peril,  and  sometimes  followed  by  even  fatal  effects.  Amongst 
many  accidents  of  actual  occurrence,  are  recorded,  injection  of  liquids  into  the 
lungs  intended  for  the  stomach;  lacerating  the  walls  of  oesophagus;  and 
tearing  the  mucous  membrane  into  strips;  blood  vomited  from  ruptured 
vessels ;  and  death,  through  suffocation,  have  also  immediately  succeeded  the 
pumping  operation. 

The  accompanying  sketch  represents  an  instrument  designed  and  used  by 
myself  some  years  since,  which  has  proved,  upon  repeated  tests,  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  object,  and  can  be  employed  without  danger,  difficulty,  or  incon- 
venience. 


1.  A  metal  vessel  of  drcuUr  shape.  2.  A  circular  screw  lid.  3.  Strong  handle  made  of  bone, 
or  beech  wood.  4.  Thumb  piece  with  spring,  &c..  connected  with  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  and 
regulating  the  opening  or  closing  the  valve  at  the  root  of  the  spout.  5.  Pewter  mouthpiece  accu- 
rately modelled  to  fit  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  6.  Strong  flattened  mouth- tube  perforated  at 
the  sides,  slightly  curved,  with  a  blunt  wedge-shaped  apex. 


The  patient  placed  recumbent  upon  a  bed,  his  head  resting  on  the  pillow, 
and,  as  well  as  his  body  and  extremities,  firmly  held  by  the  assistants  to  pre- 
vent his  moving,  the  spout  of  the  vessel  should  be  applied  to  his  lips  and  a 
small  quantity  of  the  contents  allowed  to  flow  over  them.  The  operator, 
holding  and  directing  the  instrument  with  his  right  hand,  should  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  compress  the  patient*s  nostrils,  thus  compelling 
him  to  open  his  mouth  in  the  involuntary  effort  to  draw  breath.  The  spout 
should  then  be  quickly  insinuated  between  his  teeth,  and  the  mouth-piece 
fitting  to  the  face  maintains  the  vessel  in  its  position.  The  operator  can 
regulate  the  flow  of  liquid  by  simply  pressing  his  thumb  upon  the  key  at  the 
top  of  the  handle,  while  he  observes  the  acts  of  deglutition,  by  watching  the 
ascent  of  the  larynx. 

The  writer  subjoins  an  outline  of  several  cases  from  the  number  that  came 
under  his  notice,  in  which,  by  the  simple  method  described,  life  was  un- 
doubtedly preserved,  time  obtained,  and  remedial  measures  rendered  possible. 
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Case  1. — A.  T.,  a  female  of  healthy  appearance,  aged  38.  She  was  married 
and  the  mother  of  several  children ;  all  her  front  teeth  had  been  broken  in 
former  violent  endeavours  to  administer  food.  She  moaned  incessantly, 
declaring  she  was  the  greatest  sinner  that  had  ever  lived,  and  when  offered 
nourishment,  earnestly  replied,  '*  she  was  a  dead  woman,  and  how  could  the 
dead  eat  P"  It  was  vain  to  remind  her  the  dead  also  ceased  to  speak.  Only 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  could  she  be  made  to  endure  any  clothing ;  and, 
tormented  by  perpetual  restlessness,  seemed  night  and  day  incapable  of  sleep. 
Lord  Byron  pourtrayed  the  features  of  a  similar  condition  in  colours  vivid 
and  exact  when  he  so  beautifully  described  the  madness  of  Haidee — 

"  Food  she  refased,  and  raiment ;  no  pretence 
Availed  for  either ;  neither  change  of  place. 
Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep — the  power  seem'd  gone  for  ever." 

In  this  instance,  for  a  period  of  two  months  and  fifteen  days,  the  patient 
obstinately  refusedfthe  slightest  particle  of  sustenance.  Liquid  food,  consisting 
of  strong  beef-tea,  milk  and  arrowroot,  was  administered  through  the  instru- 
ment three  times  a  day,  in  quantities  varying  from  half-a-pint  and  upwards, 
until  with  iniproved  mental  health  her  delusion  gradually  disappeared. 

Case  2. — ^£.  W.,  aged  24.  A  woman  of  delicate  habit,  the  wife  of  a  trades- 
man, whose  infidelity  is  said  to  have  induced  the  desponding  state  of  mind 
that  characterized  her  mental  disorder.  She  imagined  '*  her  soul  had  gone  out 
of  her,'*  and  always  walked  in  a  stooping  posture,  because  she  affirmed  her 
legs  were  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  insupportable  weight  of  her  body. 
The  poor  creature  became  sullen,  avoided  conversation,  and  resolutely  refused 
food.  She  was  fed  three  times  a  day  during  ten  davs,  when  a  favourable 
change  ensued,  and  artificial  means  were  no  longer  neeaed. 

Case  3. — E.  A.,  ag^d  60.  A  sturdy  Lrish  woman,  married,  and  the  mother 
of  two  children ;  at  the  time  alluded  to  she  was  the  subject  of  a  second  attack 
of  insanity,  and  a  few  days  prior  to  admbsion  into  the  asylum  attempted  self- 
destruction  with  a  table-knife ;  failing  in  her  object,  she  endeavoured  to  starve 
herself,  and  it  became  necessary  to  use  the  feeder  for  fourteen  days,  when  the 
patient  ceased  to  exhibit  a  suicidal  impulse,  and  partook  of  food  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Case  4. — W.  R.,  aged  44.  Married,  and  the  father  of  several  children ; 
he  was  suffering  from  a  recent  attack  of  acute  mania,  and  extremely  violent ; 
although  reduced  to  an  emaciated  condition  by  long  fasting,  he  talked  con- 
tinually and  incoherently  upon  religious  subjects,  and  considered  rigid  fasting 
an  act  of  piety ;  it  was  requisite  to  employ  the  feeder  but  for  a  few  days  only ; 
the  time  gained  and  strength  imparted  produced  however  a  most  beneficial 
effect,  and  the  patient  eventually  recovered. 

Case  6, — W.  S.,  aged  38.  Married,  and  the  father  of  two  children.  A 
strong,  muscular  man,  of  excessively  irritable  temper,  and  violent  disposition. 
He  had  been  for  some  years  insane,  and  victim  of  various  hallucinations.  He 
styled  himself  the  **  morning  star,**  and  "  the  only  son  of  the  e^lobe  ;**  and 
fancied  he  possessed  divine  power.  Occasionally,  under  the  influence  of 
violent  paroxysms  of  excitement,  he  would  refuse  food.  And,  after  allowing 
him  a  few  days  to  re-consider  the  matter,  the  feeder  was  put  in  requisition. 
He  did  not  like  the  process,  and  seldom  obliged  a  repetition. 

Case  6. — £.  D.,  aged  25.  Unmarried,  and  formerly  a  sempstress.  A  dimi- 
nutive, deformed,  and  emaciated  woman,  with  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 
Her  mental  disease  had  continued  for  above  a  year ;  and  she  advanced  from 
occasional  rejection,  to  the  resolute  refusal  o/^food;  stating  that  **she  had 
made  a  vow  not  to  eat.**  She  would  drink  water,  if  she  had  seen  it  drawn,  and 
felt  assured  no  other  nutriment  was  mingled  in  the  cup.  For  two  months  and 
three  days  life  was  sustained  by  the  artificial  administration  of  nourishment. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples,  and  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to 
insist  upon  the  value  of  time  gained  in  similar  cases,  both  for  the  preservation 
of  the  patient's  life,  and  the  chances  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  But  a  sug* 
gestion  nas  been  made,  that  the  idea  of  refusing  food,  conspicuous  under  some 
forms  of  insanity,  is  merely  an  instinctive  sign  to  show  the  patient  does  not 
require  it ;  his  natural  functions  being  in  a  temporary  state  of  inaction  or 
suspension ;  a  theory  thus  opposed  to  the  known  laws  of  physiology  falls  in- 
evitably before  the  test  of  practical  observation.  Two  modes  are  left  to  pursue 
when  an  insane  person  persists  in  abstinence ;  either  he  must  be  suffered  to 
perish  from  inanition,  or  food  must  be  administered  notwithstanding  his 
resistance.  The  writer  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  design  of  the 
simple  instrument  which  he  now  recommends  for  the  purpose,  its  extensive 
application  would  supply  a  want  of  suitable  means  he  has  himself  frequently 
experienced  in  the  course  of  his  professional  duties ;  a  glance  at  the  brief  detail 
of  instances  cited  will  manifest  that  no  circumstance  arising  from  age,  sex, 
or  debility  of  constitution,  nor  from  the  violence  of  the  patient,  his  strength, 
and  determined  resistance,  nor  the  necessity  of  repetition  through  a  lengthened 
period  of  the  same  forcible  means,  can  interfere  with  the  successful  and  perfectly 
safe  operation  of  the  instrument  employed  by  the  medical  attendant,  with  the 
most  ordinary  degree  of  care. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  E.  P.  CHARLESWORTH. 

{From  the  Lancet.) 

'*Db.   Chahleswobth,  who  died  at  Lincoln,  on  February  20th,  aged 
seventy-one,  was  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Charlesworth,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  Ossington,  Nottinghamshire.     His  grand- 
father was  of  the  medical  profession,  of  a  family  long  resident  in  Nottingham- 
shire, formerly  of  Charlesworth,  Derbyshire.     The  Doctor's  medical  educa- 
tion was  begun  under  the  pupilage  of  the  late  E.  Harrison,  M.D.,  of  Horn- 
castle,  afterwards  of  Holies-street,  London,  and  completed  in   Edinburgh, 
where  he  graduated  in  1807.     Having  previously  married,  he  at  once  settled 
in  Lincoln.     From  Edinburgh  he  brought  rare  qualities.     Gifted  with  an 
excellent  memory,  he  was  a  close  observer  and  a  sound  logician.     No  man 
could  excel  him  in  his  clear,  analytic  power  of  reasoning ;  every  thought  was 
directed  to  some  practical  end.     Though  not  a  closet-student,  he  read  much. 
He  profoundly  studied  the  book  of  nature ;  and  no  one  had  more  deeply  read 
mankind.     With  such  qualities  for  forming  a  first-rate  physician,  no  wonder 
he  rose  rapidly  into  repute,  and  acquired  a  wide  practice  in  the  county.     He 
was  early  appointed  physician  to  the  County  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  besides 
giving  gratuitous  advice  at  his  own  house.     To  meet  those  increased  demands 
upon  his  exertions,  he  became  a  perfect  economist  of  time.     Throughout  life 
his  early  habits  and  the  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  he  fulfilled  both 
public  and  private  engagements,  became  proverbial.     In  consultation  he  was 
clear,  careful,  correct ;  his  treatment  of  disease  bold,  but  prudent ;  he  never 
subjected  his  patient  to  rash  experiment,  nor  pestered  the  medical  attendant 
with  multiplied  remedies.     His  opinion  was  generally  expressed  in  few  words, 
for  he  had  the  power  to  speak,  as  he  wrote,  in  apnorisms ;  and  seldom  was 
there  room  for  dissent  from  his  dictum ;  yet  his  deference  and  courtesy  in 
canvassing  an  opposing  opinion  were  remarkable;    he  delighted  to  discern 
merit  in  others ;  and  one  great  aim  of  his  life  was  to  exalt,  not  to  depreciate, 
his  fellow-practitioners. 

But  we  should  be  doing  ^reat  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Charleswcorth, 
did  we  regard  him  merely  m  the  capacity  of  an  eminent  and  successful  medical 
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practitioner.  Convinced  that  the  well-being  of  public  institations  depended 
upon  strict  supervision,  and  scrupulous  performance  of  their  duties  by  both 
Officers  and  attendants,  he  was  deemed  by  some  a  stern  disciplinarian ;  but  be 
it  borne  in  mind,  that  he  fought  on  the  side  of  mercy  and  charity.  He  was 
a  thorough  reformer,  and  (like  all  reformers)  was  for  awhile  looked  upon  as 
a  wild  innovator,  for  to  battle  against  ignorance  and  prejudice  is  to  excite 
opposition. 

The  flpreat  work,  however,  of  thirty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life — *♦  the  labour 
of  love  he  lud  out  for  himself— was  his  persistent  effort  to  alleviate  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  those  who  suffer  under  the  most  dire  and  grievous 
affliction  with  which  it  pleases  Grod  to  visit  his  creatures. 

No  sooner  was  the  Lincoln  Lunatic  Asylum  opened,  than  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  physicians.  Impressed  with  the  cruelty  and  mischief  of  the  **  brutal 
means  of  restraint*'  then  practised  at  the  Lincoln  asylums,  he  conceived  the 
grand  idea  to  substitute  moral  control  and  kindness  in  the  place  of  physical 
control  and  coercion  I  For  years  he  had  to  contend  against  adverse  boards, 
opposing  colleagues,  refractory  officers,  but  his  was  the  cause  of  refractory 
patients.  Cautiously  but  vigorously — ^year  by  year — step  by  step— -he  pro- 
ceeded. Leg-locks,  and  other  instruments  of  torture,  were  hung  up  as  obsolete 
curiosities  in  his  library;  strait- waistcoats  were  forbidden;  restraint-chairs 
broken  up;  vigilant  supervision  by  niffht  and  day  was  provided  for;  public 
inspection  courted ;  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  coercion  multiplied,  until 
the  imposition  of  restramt  was  more  irksome  to  the  attendant  tnan  to  the 
patient.  As  his  plan  became  developed,  and  his  requirements  from  time  to 
time  obtained.  Boards  of  Managements  became  more  manageable  and  approving, 
and  Han  well,  and  other  similar  institutions,  caught  the  enthusiasm,  and  the 
last  relic  of  instrumental  restraint  vanished. 

If  France  may  justly  boast  giving  birth  to  the  man  who  had  the  humanity 
and  courage  first  to  strike  the  fetters  from  the  raging  maniac,  England  has  no 
less  right  to  be  proud  of  him  who  had  the  wisdom  and  prescience  to  propound 
the  maxim — **  and  out  of  love  he  taught  it** — that  moral  restraint,  gentleness, 
with  firmness,  were  not  only  quite  compatible  with  the  safety^  but  were,  indeed, 
the  true  principles  on  which  the  treatment  of  the  insane  should  be  conducted. 

In  social  life.  Dr.  Charlesworth  was  most  hospitable  and  courteous ;  his  varied 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  his  agreeable  manners,  and  his  animated  and 
instructive  conversation,  made  him  a  most  fascinating  companion.** 


SUGGESTIONS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  CASES  OF  INCURABLE 

LUNACY. 

(Pfwn  Appendix  to  Report  of  Commitrionert  on  the  Law  of  Divorce.) 

Tub  CommisMoners  may  not  be  unnecessarily  enlarging  the  scope  of  their 
very  important  mquiries  in  considering  the  cases  of  married  persons,  in  which 
either  the  husband  or  wife  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  hopeless  lunacy;  nor  may 
this  question  be  unworthy  of  their  regard,  whether  contemplated  from  a  moral 
and  religious,  or  even  merely  from  a  physical  point  of  view. 

The  force  of  the  marriage  contract  is  gpranted ;  all  that  is  bound  up  in  this 
relation  is  admitted. 

The  only  question  is,  as  to  the  degree  of  sanction  derivable  from  the  force 
of  law,  divine  and  human,  for  isolating  for  life  the  husband  or  vnfe  of  a  lunatic 
in  cases  of  confirmed  and  incurable  lunacy. 

To  all  intents  and  i>urp06e8  such  lunatic  is  dead  in  law.  It  u  a  legal  wronff, 
so  to  speak,  and  a  podtiye  moral  and  physical  deprivation  to  the  party  legally 
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connected  with  one  thus  dead  in  the  eje  of  the  law,  to  be  compelled  to  hold 
to  that  person  through  life. 

The  consequences  and  consequent  practices  are,  from  natural  causes,  evil  in 
their  nature  and  effect  as  rerards  the  wife  or  husband  of  the  lunatic,  without 
any  good  result  to  the  lunatic. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  enter  into  details ;  but  the  course  of  life  led 
by  the  husbands  or  wi?es  of  lunatic  persons,  in  known  instances,  renders  the 
presumption  strong  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  Nature  asserts  and 
vindicates  her  claims. 

Take  the  case  of  a  sane  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  full  of  health  and  vigour, 
chained  to  such  forced  and  unnatural  celibacy — take  the  case  of  a  young  sane 
female  similarly  circumstanced  —  in  both  examples  physical  requirements 
receive  an  unwonted  impulse  of  intense  power;  and  thus,  from  the  very 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  marriage,  although  in  fact  null,  is  productive 
of  some  of  the  worst  evils  to  society. 

In  relieving  the  greatest  sufferers  —  those,  namely,  whose  suffering  is 
rendered  more  acute  by  the  consciousness  that  it  is  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  law — should  we  not  at  the  same  time,  by  harmonizing  law  with  the 
abstract  principles  of  justice,  while  benefitting  society,  be  upholding  the 
majesty  of  law  itself? 

Is  it  not  cruel,  then,  to  impose  upon  either  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  lunatic, 
whose  physical  and  mental  powers  are  gone  for  ever,  a  celibate  state,  unnatural 
and  unnecessary,  and  too  frequently  immoral  in  its  results  ? 

Such  arrangements  might  readily  be  made  as  would  secure  to  a  lunatic's 
children  any  property  to  which  they  might  be  entitled,  and  due  provision 
miffht  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lunatics  themselves. 

A  release  or  divorce  permitting  a  second  marriage,  even  though  the  lunatic 
be  alive,  might  then  be  deemed,  and  be  legal,  without  prejudice  to  the  incur- 
able lunatic  person  and  his  or  her  children. 

All  which  those  who  advocate  a  change  in  the  law  in  this  respect  can  desire, 
is,  that  when  instances  occur  which  require  judicial  investigation,  the  tribunal 
resorted  to  should  be  competent  to  conduct  that  investigation,  and  to  grant 
the  best  remedy  which  in  such  cases  can  be  afSdrded.  It  should  be  the  duty 
of  those  presiding  in  such  a  tribunal  never  to  allow  the  dissolution  of  the 
nuptial  contract  unless  it  clearly  appeared  that  its  continued  maintenance 
would  be  injurious,  not  only  to  the  parties  themselves,  but  to  society;  and  it 
is  submitted,  therefore,  that  the  Commissioners,  weighing  the  interests  of 
lunatic  persons,  and  of  their  non-lunatic  husbands  or  wives,  and  the  welfare 
also  of  their  children,  should,  if  possible,  suggest  to  the  Crown  and  legblaturs 
such  a  remedy  as  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  these  melancholy  cases. 


JTo  (!rorre»p0nt»mt0. 

The  following  are  among  some  of  the  valuable  books,  pamphlets,  and  reports 
received,  and  which  want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from  noticing  in  this 
number.  Mr.  Haynes  Walton  on  Ophthalmic  Surgery ;  Dr.  Cotton  on  Coa* 
sumption ;  Dr.  Fuller  on  Rheumatism,  Gout,  and  Sciatica ;  Mr.  Bishop  on 
Deformities  of  the  Human  Body ;  Dr.  Burgess  on  the  Climate  of  Italy ;  Dr. 
Cockle  on  the  Poison  of  the  Cobra  di  CapeTlo ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Headland  on  the 
Action  of  Medicine ;  Mr.  X  Wiblen  and  Dr.  Harvey  on  the  Yellow  Fever  ; 
Dr.  .Knox  on  Art  and  Artistes;  MoreVs  Traits  Th^orique  et  Pratiane  dee 
Maladies  Mentales ;  Reports  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  New  York ;  and 
several  Reports  of  Continental  and  English  Asylums,  &c.,  &c. ;  all  of  wUch 
will  be  reviewed  in  our  July  Number. 
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Art.  L  — elements  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.* 

KoTHiNG^  we  believe,  would  better  demonstrate  to  our  readers  the  pro- 
gress made  in  Mental  Philosophy  than  a  perusal  of  this  volume.  Mr. 
Morell  is  already  well  known  by  his  "  History  of  Pliilosophy  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  "  The  Philosophical  Tendencies  of  the  Age,"  and 
other  publications  of  a  similar  character.  The  work  before  us  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  the  restdt  of  his  studies,  and  as  such  merits  parti- 
cular attention,  because  it  may  be  considered  as  expressing  the  point  at 
which  a  cultivated  and  accomplbhed  mind  would  arrive  after  careful 
research  and  prolonged  and  deep  thought.  The  work  is  also  emi- 
nently of  a  practical  and  readable  character,  and  has  therefore  merits  of 
its  own.  It  may  be  also  considered  as  a  system  of  philosophy  differing 
in  many  essential  points  from  previous  systems.  We  therefore  propose 
to  give  our  readers  a  short,  but  comprehensive,  critical  analysis  of  the 
work. 

There  are  few  men  who  will  not  recognise  the  fact,  that  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  upon  any  given  subject,  the  mind  is  pro- 
gressive. It  is  simply  a  truism.  Now  what  is  true  of  the  individual 
is  true  of  the  mass.  Hence,  knowledge,  quoad,  nations,  and  the  hum&n 
race  itself,  is  progressive.  Again,  few  men  will  have  failed  to  obaerve 
that  the  faculties  by  which  the  mind  acquires  knowledge,  are  not  de- 
veloped perfectly  at  once,  but  progressively.  The  man  in  his  prime 
feels  how  much  superior,  in  this  respect,  he  is  to  commencing  manhood ; 

*  Elements  of  Psychology.  Part  I.  By  J.  D.  Morcll,  A.M.  London,  185S, 
Pickering. 
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commenciiig  manhood  feeLs  the  working  of  faculties  within  him,  un- 
known to  his  youth  ;  youth  looks  down  patronizingly  upon  childhood ; 
and  childhood  enacts  the  attentive  parent  to  helpless  infancy.  This 
progressive  evolution  of  the  faculties  is  a  fact,  in  reference  to  nations 
as  well  as  to  individuals.  It  is  a  general  fact,  and  as  a  general  fact  is 
adopted  hy  Mr.  Morell  as  the  guide  of  his  researches,  and  the  basis  of 
his  philosophy.  But  important  deductions  flow  from  it.  Mind  works 
through  a  material  organ.  That  jnaterial  organ  is  presented  to  the 
neurologist  in  different  stages  of  evolution  and  development,  and  work- 
ing under  different  conditions,  as  to  external  relation,  and  as  to  the 
mind  itself.  The  ultimate  essence  of  recent  researches  shows  that  by 
virtue  of  some  (as  yet  unexplained)  mental  operations,  various  machines 
are  evolved  in  the  organism  fitted  to  the  wants  and  destiny  of  the 
organism  and  regulated  by  this  material  organ ;  itself  moved  to  act  by 
mind  in  conformity  with  a  pre-arranged  and  pre-ordered  plan,  de- 
pendent upon  the  Deity,  acting  as  a  Divine  Providence.  This  plan  is 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  includes  therefore  the  Universe.  Hence,  the 
mind  works  in  relation  to,  or  in  harmony  with,  the  entire  scheme  in  crea- 
tion; consequently  the  origin  of  its  ideas  lies  in  this  primary  harmony  of 
the  soul  with  the  universe.  From  this  point  Mr.  Morell  traces  the  ideaa 
and  powers  of  the  human  mind  upward,  so  far  as  experience  and  obser- 
Tation  are  the  guides.  Thence  he  ascends  by  the  light  of  reason  to 
that  culminating  point  at  which  philosophy  recognises  the  Divine  Mind 
as  the  beginning,  the  middle,  the  end  of  all  things — to  that  '^  goal,  not 
only  of  Providence,  not  only  of  redemption,  but  also  of  the  no  less 
Divine  laws  of  reason  itself — that  God  should  be  all  in  all.** 

To  illustrate  this  programme.  In  the  earliest  periods  to  which  the 
history  of  philosophy  extends,  we  find  the  human  mind  principally  en- 
gaged in  theoretical  or  h3rpothetical  researches  ;  nevertheless,  in  the 
relations  of  number  and  space,  a  solid  basis  of  science  was  found,  and 
numerical  and  geometric  proofs  proffered  results,  which,  by  being  re- 
moved from  the  possibility  of  scepticism,  formed  a  fixed  point  for  the 
mind  amidst  vain  hypotheses  and  conflicting  theories. 

^^  This  step  once  secured,  it  now  became  evident,  that,  having  gained 
certain  definite  conclusions  in  these  abstract  spheres  of  thought,  a 
platform  was  laid  on  which  the  reason  could  take  its  stand  in  order  to 
penetrate  into  regions  still  beyond  them.  The  results  of  geometry, 
after  a  time,  assisted  to  bring  unity  into  the  vaster  movements  of  the 
material  universe,  and  gave  the  data  on  which  science  could  build  a 
perfect  system  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  mechanics.  In  like  manner 
again,  has  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  bodies  paved  the  way  for 
a  positive  science  of  chemistry  ;  while  this,  in  its  turn,  enables  us  in 
due  time  to  enter  into  the  more  complicated  regions  of  life  and 
organization.     Lastly,  physiology,  when  once  pursued  with  all  the  aids 
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of  chemical  anal3r8is,  tracks  its  way  slowly  upwards,  through  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms,  infusing  law  and  order  into  the  complicated 
phenomena  which  meet  us  in  every  step,  until,  at  last,  it  touches,  in  itff 
highest  efforts,  upon  the  region  of  mind  itself.  Here  a  new  set  of 
facts  appear,  which  have  to  be  conquered,  reduced,  calculated,  and 
expounded,  just  on  the  same  principles  of  scientific  research  as  all  the 
rest  which  preceded  it ;  so  that  while  every  successive  step  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  science,  is  based  upon  a  firesh  and  peculiar  region  of 
actual  facts,  the  course  of  science  itself,  the  law  of  reason  it  follows, 
and  the  principles  of  investigation  it  has  to  employ,  remain  the  very 
same  throughout  the  whole  series." — Prefiftce,  pp.  vii,  vuL 

Such  is  the  large  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  inductive  philosophy 
which  Mr.  Morell  proposes  to  apply  to  psychology.  That  it  fascinatea 
by  its  simplicity,  as  well  as  by  its  comprehensiveness,  cannot  be  denied. 
There  is  a  simple  grandeur  in  the  idea  that  the  culminating  point  of 
human  reason  should  be  the  apex  of  a  pyramid,  the  material  and 
successive  courses  of  which  are  derived  from  the  entire  cycle  of  know- 
ledge. To  the  geometrician,  the  naturalist,  the  physiologist,  it  is  a  thing 
full  of  interest  to  find  that  mental  philosophy  need  no  longer  be  a  science 
apart  from  his  favourite  studies.  To  the  theologian  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  learn  that  revealed  and  philosophic  truth  need  not  differ* 
To  the  religious  man  it  is  a  blessed  thought  to 

"  Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  tlie  miming  brooks^ 


Sermons  in  stones,  and  God  in  everything." 

Mr.  Morell  first  defines  his  subject.  Psychology  (he  states)  is  the 
science  which  investigates  the  essential  properties  of  the  human  mind; 
those  essential  properties  being  all  the  facts  and  phenomena  which 
belong  to  the  mind  of  man  <m  sudi^  and  without  which  it  could  not  be 
considered  perfect  or  entire.  He  distingubhes  it  from  Anihropdogtf  on 
the  one  hand,  which  deals  with  the  mental  relations  of  man  ethnologi- 
cally  and  physiologically,  and  from  Metaphysic  on  the  other,  which  con- 
siders the  mind  of  man  in  its  objective  relations.  Psychology  oceupies 
itself  simply  with  states,  operations,  and  laws  of  mind;  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 

A  brief  but  very  lucid  "  historical  sketch'"  is  next  given.  In  this, 
Mr.  Morell  rapidly  states  and  compares  the  various  systems  of  philo- 
sophy which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  earliest 
dates  to  the  most  recent.  The  sketch  is  critical  as  well  as  historicid, 
and  is  followed  by  a  section  headed  "  Rise  of  a  new  method,*"  which  ih 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  various  Qerman  systems  of  psychology.  The 
following  extract  will  afford  a  good  idea  of  Mr.  Morell^Si  style  and 
method  :— 

''Mental  philosophy  originally  grew  out  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
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in  ereiy  succeeding  age  the  one  has  nniformly  followed  the  track  of  the 
other.  This  is  a  fact  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at.  The  science  of 
nature  has  always  been  the  great  pioneer  to  all  the  other  sciences.  It 
is  Uwre  that  the  true  spirit  of  philosophic  investigation  is  fostered,— 
there  that  the  most  distinctive  methods  are  elaborated, — there  that  the 
most  definite  results  have  hitherto  been  procured.  So  long  as  ncUurcd 
philosophy  en^loyed  itself  mainly  with  abstract  ideas  and  plausible 
theories,  inental  philosophy  did  the  same.  When  the  former  turned^ 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  work  of  observation  and  induction,  the  latter 
began  to  pursue  a  similar  course.  A  like  effect  has  flowed  from  the 
acttud  results  as  well  as  the  metfioda  of  natural  science.  Each  new  dis« 
covery,  which  pours  fresh  light  on  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
throws  every  other  department  of  thought  into  new  relations.  Psy- 
chology, ethics,  theology,  alike  feel  to  their  verj'  centre  the  mighty 
vibrations  of  every  great  truth  to  which  the  human  intellect  by  the 
means  of  natural  science  is  constrained  to  bow.  It  is  no  matter  of 
astonishment,  therefore,  that  the  science  of  mind  should  ever  become 
more  or  less  modified  by  the  relation  it  assumes  to  that  of  nature.*' 
—p.  21. 

Now,  these  two  sciences  have  assumed  three  different  and  fundamental 
relations  to  each  other.  The  first  is  that  of  absolute  identity :  it  is  that 
form  of  materialism  in  which  mind  is  regarded  simply  as  the  name  we 
give  to  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  The  second  is  that  of 
absolute  severance,  or  isolation  from  each  other.  As  to  the  third,  we 
quote  Mr.  Morell  :— 

"The  third  relationship  which  has  been  affirmed  between  the  two 
sciences  is  based  upon  a  deeper  and  more  penetrating  view  of  science 
itself;  a  view  which  includes  both  regions  of  research  under  one  higher 
and  broader  unity.  The  science  of  nature,  according  to  this  third  prin- 
ciple, is  not  merely  a  science  of  facts.  Facts,  indeed,  must  be  diligently 
observed  and  classified,  but  then  they  must  be  rationally  interpreted; 
that  is,  the  reason  of  man  must  bring  all  outward  facts  and  laws  within 
its  own  sphere ;  must  see  their  meaning,  their  purpose,  their  hidden 
analogies,  their  perfect  unity  in  the  whole  scheme  of  existence.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  nature  again  becomes  indissolubly  linked  with  mind. 
The  laws  of  reason  are  seen  to  pervade  both  alike,  to  bear  the  impress 
of  the  same  creative  mind,  to  be  developed  by  virtue  of  the  same  great 
principles  of  universal  existence,  to  conspire  for  the  same  ultimate  pur- 
poses, and  thus  to  form  one  harmonious  universe." — p.  22. 

The  first  distinct  exposition  of  these  principles  was  given  by  Schelling. 
The  universe,  according  to  his  views,  exists  in  three  different  stages  or 
conditions;  that  of  matter  answering  to  the  mechanical  sphere  of  inves- 
tigation, that  of  force  answering  to  the  dynamical,  and  that  of  organiza- 
tion corresponding  to  the  rational.  The  same  mind,  intelligence,  power, 
and  purpose  was  alike  through  the  whole ;  so  that,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  regions  of  existence,  there  is  a  steady  develc^ment  of  life 
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and  being,  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  Creator  are  ever  more  and  more 
perfectly  expressed.  A  great  deal  of  Schelling*s  views  were  more 
imaginative  than  philosophical,  but  be  gave  life  to  a  fundamental  idea, 
rich  in  the  grandest  results.  Christian  Weiss  took  up  this  principle  of 
organic  development,  and  attempted  to  found  upon  it  a  complete  system 
of  psychology.  He  was  followed  by  Heinrich  Steffens,  "a  man  of 
extraordinary  versatility  as  well  as  uncommon  compass  of  mind,*'  and 
by  Hegel  Beneke,  of  Berlin,  adopted  another  Bystera,which  Mr.  Morel! 
designates  as  eni/nnco/.  In  this  the  predominant  idea  is  connected 
with  the  working  of  the  material  organ,  and  the  phenomena  of  con^ 
sciousness  are  explained  by  the  analogy  of  physical  processes.  Herbert, 
of  GUittingen,  who  founded  another  school  of  psydiology,  employed  the 
analogy  of  mathematical  and  mechanical  ideas  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  views  of  these  and  several  other  writers  are  critically  considered, 
and  then  the  following  practical  conclusions  are  drawn  :-«* 

"  1.  That  the  tendency  of  all  speculations  and  researches  down  to  the 
present  time  has  been  to  eataJbluh  tJte  entire  unity  of  t/ie  aottl  as  a  real 
existence;  a  doctrine  which  lies  equally  removed  from  the  abstract  view 
of  the  rational  psychologists  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  those  who 
maintain  an  original  multiplicity  of  independent  faculties  or  impulses 
on  the  other.  2.  That  in  pursuing  the  study  of  mind  in  its  laws  and 
operations,  we  must  plant  our  footsteps  primarily  upon  human  eooperi^ 
ence,  3.  That  experience  aloney  however,  will  not  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  a  true  science;  but  that  we  must  bring  rational  principles  to  bear 
upon  the  elucidation  of  the  phenomena   which  experience  presents. 

4.  That  to  study  mind  aright,  we  must  not  sever  it  either  from  the 
science  of  nature,  or  the  science  of  tlwuglU,  objectively  considered. 

5,  That  by  such  a  union  we  combine  the  light  which  flows  from  empirical 
observation  on  the  one  side,  with  that  which  comes  from  speculation 
and  reflection  on  the  other.  6.  That  psychology  is  not  a  primary 
and  independent  science,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  the  starting  point  of 
philosophy,  universally  considered ;  but  that  it  holds  its  proper  place 
in  the  logical  co-ordination  of  the  sciences  at  large,  and  will  only  be 
2)erfected  when  all  the  under-lying  data  shall  have  been  duly  explored 
and  comprehended.'* — p.  37. 

Psychology  is  thus  then  placed  in  a  definite  position  in  relation  to 
experience  and  to  knowledge.  It  is  drawn  fairly  and  irrevocably  withia 
the  sphere  of  the  inductive  philosophy.  This  is  done  by  breaking  away 
all  those  barriers  which  false  theories  set  up  and  thereby  isolated  the 
human  mind  from  that  great  system  of  the  universe,  of  which  it  forms, 
indeed,  spiritually,  a  most  essential  portion.  Henceforth,  we  must 
cross  the  gap  which  theorists  have  fixed  between  the  unconscious  and  the 
self-conscious  portions  of  the  universe.  Both  are  alike  pervaded  by  the 
some  great  principles  of  reason  and  the^same  purposes  of  beneficence 
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Proceeding  in  his  inquirj  with  this  fundamental  idea  as  a  guide,  Mr. 
Morell  notes  some  leading  cmaloffies  relating  to  psychological  research^ 
and  applies  them.  Thus  his  first  observation  of  this  kind  is,  that  ^'  The 
fundamental  laws  of  reason  alike  pervade  the  mental  and  the  material 
world."  Here  the  term  reason  is  used  as  including  not  merely  self^ 
conscious  intelligence,  but  every  process  which  we  can  recognise  as 
springing  from  a  well-defined  effort  to  accomplish  a  given  intelligible 
purpose.  "  For  example,  there  is  a  geometry  in  nature  as  surely  as  there 
is  in  the  human  mind.  The  structure  and  the  movements  of  the  solar 
system  exhibit  on  the  one  hand  the  most  perfect  agreement  with  mathe- 
matical laws,  while  the  human  mind,  on  the  other,  is  so  constituted  that 
it  cannot  help  recogpaising  these  principles  of  geometry  and  number  as 
being  absolutely  and  universally  vialid.  What  the  one  sees  as  trtUh,  the 
other  presents  ts/act;  what  the  one  knows  ideally ,  the  other  embodies^ 
and  exhibits  as  a  reality.  The  laws  of  reason  are  alike  existent  in  both ; 
they  lie  equally  at  the  basis  of  our  ideal  conception  and  of  material 
realities.  The  physiologist  recognises  this  automatic  reason  throughout 
all  organization — in  both  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Here  there  is  an 
infinity  of  the  most  exquisite  adaptations  and  constructive  contrivances 
wholly  independent  of  any  self-conscious  intelligence,  so  far  as  human 
experience  reaches,  and  only  attributable  by  reason  to  the  operation  of 
the  Divine  mind«  In  these  adaptations  and  constructions  there  is,  how- 
ever, not  only  the  recognition  of  the  truths  of  all  sciences  bsfctctSf  but 
the  indestructible  perceptions  of  beauty  and  of  symmetry  are  simply 
the  ideal  coimterparts  of  what  exists  in  nature  herself.  Everything 
that  is  most  striking  in  art,  we  know,  is  copied  more  or  less  from  the 
forms  of  nature;  and  all  deviations  from  such  forms  prove  in  the  end  to 
be  contrary  to  our  highest  esthetic  sensibility  and  to  the  judgments 
of  mankind  at  large."  In  reference  to  this  point,  we  would  direct  Mr. 
MorelFs  attention  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Hay,  especially  his  latest 
work.*  In  that  and  in  several  works  previously  published  the  princi- 
ples of  geometry  are  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  beautiful  in 
form  and  colour ;  and  it  is  shown  that  harmonies  of  sound,  of  colour,, 
and  of  outline  are  referrible  to  the  same  geometrical  laws. 

That  interesting  analogy  we  have  just  pointed  out  is  also  a  striking 
illustration  of  a  second  observation  made  by  Mr.  Morell — ''  Science  has 
discovered  that  a  law  of  progression  actually  pervades  the  universe.** 
The  "law  of  progression"  means  this,  that  the  works  of  nature  present 
themselves  to  us  in  unbroken  series,  from  the  phenomena  of  bare  matter 
to  the  highest  products  of  organization  and  the  vital  forces.     Here^ 

*  The  Natoral  Principles  of  Beauty,  as  developed  in  the  IXuman  Figure  By 
B.  K.  Hay.    F.R.S  JS.    Blaekwood  and  Sons. 
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histology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  philosophical  zoology  illustrate 
psychology.  In  none  of  these  is  there  a  single  fact  without  its  bearing 
The  grand  deduction  from  all  .the  £acts  is  this,  that  there  is  running 
thrpugh  the  series  an  ever-present^  ^ver-active  force,  evolving  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms  out  of  a  common  archet3rpe.  In  Professor  Owen's 
"  Arclietype  and  Homologies  of  tbe  Vertebrate  Skeleton,"  we  have  a 
valuable  illustration.  The  bearing  of  this  doctrine  on  embryology  19 
obvious.  Ferhaj^s  less  so  on  instinct  and  on  the  generalizations  of 
Lamarck  and  of  writers  like  the  author  of  '^  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation."     We  will  quotQ  Mr.  Morell  :■ — 

"  Everything  within  its  own  limits  is  tending  by  virtue  of  a  secret 
unconscious  design  towards  an  ideal,  which  may  be  perceived  by  the 
reason,  even  where  not  realized  fully  in  fact.  This  is  seen,  for  example, 
in  individual  organization.  A  flower  shows  the  perpetual  tendency  to 
use  all  the  advantages  of  its  position  to  become  the  most  perfect  flower 
of  its  kind,  on  which  fact  depends  the  whole  value  of  artificial  cultiva- 
tion. The  animal  frame  appropriates  instinctively  all  the  means  whidk 
lie  in  nature  around  it  to  become  the  most  perfect  animal.  Circum- 
stances may  be  wanting  to  admit  of  this  result  being  reached,  but  the 
unconscious  instinct  is  never  wanting  to  strive  after  it." — ^i>.  48. 

Passing  from  individuals  to  species,  to  genera,  and  thence  upwardf, 
we  find  the  same  hidden  reason  operating  progressively.  Every 
species  has  an  ideal,  which  constitutes  its  essential  character,  and  which 
exists  only  as  a  secret  power  to  reproduce  its  type.  ^*  The  material 
exemplar  is  but  a  temporary  manifestation,  the  ideal  itsdf  is  an  abiding 
reality  ;  one  that  existed  before  any  individuals  were  produced^  and  tha^ 
will  outlive  them  all,  as  being  a  persistent  law  of  nature,  and  conse- 
quently a  thought  flowing  from  its  great  author."  So,  also  the  genuft 
only  shows  itself  in  producing  a  complete  cycle  of  species  according  to 
a  common  exemplar  or  archetype,  and  in  perfect  numerical  and  morphic 
symmetry.  Nature,  as  a  wliole,  is  but  an  evolution  according  to  the 
same  law.  In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Morell  observes,  as  all  the  parts,  in 
their  several  degrees  of  generalization,  so,  also,  does  nature  in  Iter 
mUirene88  aim  at  an  ideal  perfection,  which  it  requires  an  infinite 
number  of  steps  and  cycles  to  reach.  Then  there  is  a  law  of  progreir 
sion  in  each  part,  a  law  of  progression  in  the  whole ;  and  the  only  way 
to  penetrate  into  the  real  secret  of  nature  is  to  see  the  laws  as  laws  of 
reason,  at  once  having  a  purpose,  and  perpetually  aiming  at  its  fulfilmei^ 

This  law  of  progression,  considered  in  its  relation  to  psychology^ 
presents  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to  us  in  various  aspects.  Mr. 
Morell's  third  "  observation"  is  this,  in  reference  to  the  law  :  "  The  whole 
universe  may  be  conveniently  classified  into  four  ascending  stages  of 
existence,  in  each  of  which  the  laws  of  reason  appear  on  a  different  aoale^ 
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aAd  operate  in  a  different  form : — these  are,  tbe  inorganic — the  merelj 
organic — the  sensitive— and  self-conscious.*'  As  to  the  inorganic,  the 
operating  forces  are  chiefly  mechamioaly  and  may  be  calculated  accord* 
ing  to  mathematical  laws.  There  are  other  forces,  however,  (the  cor- 
relatives of  these)  which  link  the  inorganic  to  the  oiganic,  as  caloric^ 
the  dectric,  magnetic,  the  chemical  forces.  They  govern  the  universe 
(IS  a  whole,  but  are  not  embodied  in  an  individual  being — an  organism. 
The  point  of  division  between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  is  not 
perceptible  by  science,  but  the  difference  is : — The  organic  powers  or 
forces  are  correlative  with  distinct  ^istences,  each  developed  out  of  a 
primary  germ,  and  exhibiting  "  in  a  real  exemplar  the  ideal  type  after 
which  they  are  formed.**  The  sensitive  arises  from  the  organic;  but  as 
to  the  sensitive  and  self-conscious  stages  we  give  Mr.  Morell*s  views  in 
his  own  words  :— 

"  Every  ascending  form  of  organic  life,  moreover,  tends  more  and 
more  to  realiase  the  one  culminating  purpose  to  which  all  the  lower 
spheres  of  organization  perpetually  tend ;  that  namely,  of  producing 
an  independent  individualy  containing  in  it  the  power  of  self-regulation, 
and  capable  of  reacting  in  opposition  to  the  outward  impulses  of  nature. 
This  power  of  reaction  accordingly,  marks  the  commencement  of  what 
we  have  termed  the  Beneitive  sphere  of  creation.** 

^  The  brute  is  sensitive,  but  not  self-opnscious.  Here,  however,  aa 
everywhere  else,  we  find  an  unbroken  gradation ;  that  is,  we  find  a 
vast  number  of  ascending  steps,  running  through  the  whole  animal 
creation,  from  bare  sensibility  on  the  one  side,  to  self-consciousness  on 
the  other.  First,  the  capacity  of  mere  sensation  becomes  more  acute  ; 
then  the  rudiments  of  other  faculties  begin  to  appear,  such  as  memory 
«— emotion — the  power  of  adapting  means  to  ends,  and  a  number  of 
animal  impulses  and  affections.  All  these  we  put  down  loosely  under 
the  term  insivnet;  but  they  evidently  form  a  series  of  gradations, 
which,  in  their  highest  development,  approach  very  near  to  the  lowest 
type  of  humanity.  They  are  stamped,  too,  with  the  same  laws  of 
universal  reason  as  those  which  appear  in  man,  only  upon  a  lower 
stage,  and  without  the  accompaniment  of  self-consciousness.'* — ^p.  51. 

Self-consciousness  is  most  manifest  in  man ;  but  just  as  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic, 
and  between  the  organic  and  the  sensitive,  so  between  the  self-con« 
Bciousness  of  man,  and  the  higher  forms  of  instinct  in  brute,  there  is 
to  the  curious  inquirer  into  comparative  psychology,  an  equally  im- 
perceptible line  of  demarcation.  But  nevertheless,  while  we  cannot 
draw  the  distinction,  we  see  both  the  similarity  and  the  difference. 
Once  within  the  sphere  of  human  psychology,  we  see  too,  that  there  is 
the  same  order  of  ascending  development  from  the  lowest  forms  of 
humanity,  ethnologically  and  mentally,  to  the  perfection  of  humaa 
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beauty,  and  of  human  intellect.     Mr.  Morell  idendidd  those  ai;g;umeu|i|i 
as  follows : — 

''  Tims,  to  sum  up  the  burden  of  the  whole  remark,  we  see  that  each 
successive  sphere  in  the  universe  of  existence  develops  a  new  mode  of 
life,  which  includes  all  that  went  before  it,  toUh  aomething  more.  The 
organic  sphere  contains  all  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  inorganic^ 
The  sensitive  world  contains  those  botli  of  the  inorganic  and  organic^ 
and  the  self-conscious,  those  of  the  inorganic,  organic,  and  sensitive^ 
wUh  somethhig  of  Us  own  beside.  The  principles  of  reason,  objectively 
considered,  run  through  the  whole ;  and  the  great  law  of  progression 
accompanies  each  step,  from  the  smallest  atom  of  senseless  matter, 
up  to  the  most  soaring  spirit  in  the  highest  walks  of  human  cul*- 
ture." — ^p.  52. 

These  sit  facts, — general,  it  is  true — ^but  of  mighty  import;  not  easily 
grasped  by  the  mind  new  to  them  and  to  their  relations ;  not  to  be 
comprehended  at  all  by  him  who  is  of  the  earth  earthly,  and  looks 
not  beyond  the  little  material  world  in  which  he  grovels  daily.  Widely 
different  are  they  to  the  contemplative  observer.  Looking  at  man  by 
the  light  thus  thrown  upon  him,  he  cannot  but  address  his  grateful 
praises  to  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  and  say  with  deep 
conviction,  "  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  Thou 
hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour."  Looking  again  at  the  world 
invisible  to  material  sense,  but  visible  by  the  light  of  reason,  and 
tracing  the  same  law  of  progression  upwards,  what  can  we  see  but 
rank  aliove  rank  of  self-conscious  existences,  each  transcending  the 
other,  each  with  the  endowments  of  the  lower  stages,  but  with  someUdng 
inore;  beings  glorious  in  form,  in  intellect,  in  knowledge  ;  cheru- 
bim and  seraphim,  knowing  Qod  and  his  universe,  and  rejoicing  in  that 
knowledge  with  a  lucidity  and  gladness  that  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  It  is 
a  strange  thought,  tliat  philosophy  can  thus  render  certain  to  the 
enlightened  reason  that  which  seems  wholly  in  the  domain  of  faith. 

Man  being,  then,  the  highest  terrestrial  development  of  the  self- 
conscious  existence,  and  having  "  all  the  spheres  of  the  lower  existences 
concentrated  in  him,  as  the  true  microcosm,  we  may  trace  out  thia 
law  of  progression,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  human  individual.**  This  is  Mr.  MorelFs  fourth  "  Observation." 
To  illustrate  it,  he  concentrates  into  a  few  short  sentences,  the  physio- 
logical doctrines  of  development,  glancing  from  the  primordial  cell, 
which  has  powers  in  common  with  the  vegetable  cell,  to  the  various 
phenomena  of  an  instinctive  and  reflex  character,  and  thence  to  the 
intelligence  as  it  is  evolved  through  its  various  phases.  There  is  in  the 
intellectual  phases  of  the  infant,  the  child,  the  youth,  the  mature  man, « 
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condmuUion  of  the  same  great  law  which  pervades  the  univeroe  at 
large.  It  follows,  therefore,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  MorclFs  fifth  obser- 
vation, *'  that  the  law  of  progression,  as  seen  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  concentrated  in  the  life  of  man,  should  give  us  a  clue  to  the 
formation  of  a  scientific  scheme  of  what  are  usually  termed  the  human 
faculties.*'  Arrived  at  this  point,  Mr.  Morell  touches  upon  the  domain 
of  the  organic,  within  which  so  many  of  the  causes  of  insanity  and  error 
lie.     We  shall  state  his  views  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  whole  tendency  of  our  previous  observations  has  been  to  show, 
that  the  development  of  the  human  mind  must  be  brought  more  or  less 
under  the  universal  laws  of  organic  growth.  The  mind,  we  know  by 
experience^  depends  for  the  manifestation  of  all  its  activities  upon  a 
material  organism,  which  grows  up,  like  all  others,  from  a  central  germ. 
Hence,  if  the  mind  partake  truly  of  an  organic  character,  though  in  a 
iiigher  region,  the  laws  which  apply  to  the  progress  of  organic  life 
•generaUy,  ought,  vaviatia  mutandis,  to  hold  good  within  its  own  sub- 
jective sphere,  and  the  functions  of  the  one  ought  to  throw  light  upon 
the  several  stages  of  the  other.  This,  then,  will  give  us  some  direction 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  our  observations  of  mental  phenomena  ought 
to  be  conducted.  In  forming  a  true  idea  of  any  living  object,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  anal3r8e  it  into  its  component  parts.  We  can  form  no  con- 
ception of  its  true  nature  without  taking  into  account  its  growth,  without 
viewing  its  successive  developments  in  relation  to  each  other,  without 
regarding  it,  in  short,  as  the  centre  of  a  Iiistory,  the  issue  and  aim  of 
which  we  must  watch,  as  well  as  each  of  its  separate  stages.  What 
idea  should  we  form  of  the  flower,  if  we  saw  it  only  in  the  leaf,  or  only 
in  the  blossom,  or  only  in  the  fruit  ]  *  *  »  Such  objects  do  not 
exist  by  mere  agglutination  of  particles  ab  extra;  they  come  by  a 
growth,  which  springs  from  one  central  point,  and  then  retains  its 
perfect  unity  of  idea  and  purpose  through  every  succeeding  phase  of  its 
existence." 

"  Applying  this  analogy  then,  to  the  human  mind,  we  are  led  insen- 
sibly, and  yet  inevitably  to  view  it,  not  as  a  mere  combination  of  powers 
and  faculties,  but  as  one  undivided  power — a  spiritual  organism,  if  we 
may  so  term  it — which  throws  out  its  energy  in  many  directions, 
evolves  a  vast  variety  of  different  activities,  and  passes  through  a  whole 
series  of  ascending  stages,  without  losing,  even  for  a  moment,  the  unity 
either  of  its  nature  or  of  its  highest  purpose.  To  have  a  psychology  that 
leaves  life,  growth,  organic  unity,  and  progressive  development  out  of 
account,  would  be  the  same  as  to  have  a  physiology  based  upon  the 
mere  anatomy  of  the  frame,  the  whole  phenomena  of  life  being  disre- 
garded or  disowned." — (p.  57.) 

Now  the  law  of  progression  is  none  other  than  a  series  of  successive 
phenomena  of  antecedents  and  consequents  linked  to  each  other  for  a 
definite  end  and  an  unchanging  purpose.  That  end  and  purpose  is  per* 
lection — ^the  consummation  of  that  which  is  designed.    Applying  this 
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doctrine  to  psychology,  Mr.  Morell  asks  what  is  the  ideal  of  the  human 
mind — the  thing  designed — the  end  proposed  by  its  successive  evo- 
lutions ? 

"  According  to  this  view  the  ideal  aim  of  man's  nature  must  be  to 
elevate  himself  above  all  inferior  determining  influences  ah  extra;  to 
gain  complete  freedom  of  action ;  to  present  in  himself  the  most  per- 
fectly self-conscious,  and  the  most  perfectly  independent  manifestation 
of  intelligence  and  will,  in  their  highest  and  purest  sense*  It  is  only 
in  rising  to  this  elevation  that  he  can  lay  the  topstone  upon  the  YBOb 
edifice,  which  the  whole  effort  of  nature  is  endeavouring,  in  all  its 
progressive  developments,  finally  to  construct.  Very  much  is  necessary 
to  contribute  to  this  end.  No  man,  for  example,  can  be  free  without 
knowledge  ;  for  freedom  itself,  deprived  of  the  light  of  reason,  were  but 
a  blind  impulse.  No  man  again,  can  be  truly  free,  or  rational  either, 
without  right  affections;  for,  with  hose  affections,  he  is  a  slave  to  the 
lower  purposes  of  existence,  instead  of  a  living  manifestation  of  its 
highest  ideal." — p.  58. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  clue  to  a  correct  classification  of  the 
mental  faculties.  The  law  of  progression  becomes  the  law  of  evoliUian, 
The  means  to  the  end  are  gradually  evolved — the  faculties  appear  pari 
pa88u,  as  the  great  object  becomes  more  apparent. 

"  If,  then,  we  have  designated  accurately  the  true  ideal  of  the  human 
mind,  v>e  hold  tlie  ttoo  ends  of  the  wliole  chain  of  phenomena^  between, 
which  all  the  development  of  its  poioers  must  necessarily  lie,  Man  is,  at 
first,  a  mere  creature  of  sensation  and  instinot ;  from  tliat  he  rises  to 
the  power  of  perception,  separating  the  world  from  himself,  and 
becoming  conscious,  Jiere  of  his  own  identity,  tliere  of  the  universe 
around  him.  After  this,  he  attains  to  the  power  of  representation  and 
expression,  stamps  upon  objects  their  distinctive  names,  classifies  and 
generalizes  them,  and  penetrates  them  with  the  light  of  the  under- 
standing. After  this  process  of  analysis^  begins  the  higher  process  of 
synthesis.  The  objects  separated  and  classified,  are  now  reconstructed 
in  scientific  order,  and  the  truths  which  were  first  seen  only  by  the  light 
of  sense  and  intuition,  are  now  comprehended  by  the  clearer  light  of 
Te(uon,\  With  the  development  of  the  reason  are  given  the  conations 
of  the  development  of  the  vnU,  which  rises  through  like  gradations, 
from  mere  instinct  to  conscious  self-action,  and  at  last  to  the  height  of 
perfect  freedom." — ^p.  59. 

Thus  there  is  in  man's  nature,  as  in  all  creation,  a  progressive  evolu- 
tion towards  a  pre-ordained  perfection.  The  perfection  of  the  intellec- 
tual portion  of  his  nature  is  reason  in  its  most  explicit  and  philosophic 
form, — '^  reason  which  penetrates  into  the  principles  of  truth,  and 
grasps  the  whple  sum  of  knowledge  in  its  entireness  and  its  unity.*' 
The  perfection  of  the  emotional  portion  is  /bve,— -''  love  to  every  thing 
good  and  great, — ^love  to  all  that  draws  us  towards  the  highest  and 
purest  state  of  mental  existence."     The  perfection  of  the  voluntary 
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powers  is  freedom — "  a  freedom  that  is  antagonistic  to  all  lower  and 
material  influences^  and  which  is  bounded  only  by  the  co-ordinate 
promptings  of  perfect  reason  and  perfect  love."  These  are  the  three 
great  modes  of  mental  manifestation,  and  in  accordance  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Mr.  MorelUs  system,  psychology  commences  with 
the  study  of  these  modes  in  their  lowest  and  most  restricted  sphere  of 
operation.  Every  higher  manifestation  contains  the  elements  of  the 
mode  of  mental  action  below  it,  with  something  more ;  the  three  being 
evolved  upwards  consentaneously  and  in  parallelism.  The  subjoined 
shows  Mr.  Morell's  fundamental  arrangement : — 


I. 

Intellioenck. 

II. 
Feeling. 

Pleasure  and  Pain. 
Sentiments. 

III. 

WiM.. 

First  Stage. 

Sensation. 

Practical  Instinct. 

Second  Stage. 

Intuition. 

Passions. 
Art 

Third  Stage. 

Representation. 
Thought. 

Affections. 
Love. 

Fourth  Stage. 

Freedom. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  investigation.  Previously,  however,  to  entering 
into  details,  Mr.  Morell  devotes  a  chapter  to  "  the  Genesis  of  Mind,  and 
its  Connexion  with  the  Body,"  feeling  that  the  question  "  how  is  the 
mind  produced?"  arises  at  the  very  threshold  of  inquiry.  He  submits 
the  inquiry  to  the  searchings  of  experience,  the  only  sure  guide,  and  looks 
At  the  facts  and  analogies  of  the  question.  All  the  results  of  the  best 
and  most  recent  physiological  researches  point  to  the  doctrine  of  origin 
from  a  single  cell  as  that  which  will  endure.  The  embryo  man  is  no 
exception  from  the  general  law ;  each  individual  human  being  when 
first  recognisable  as  a  material  fact,  exists  simply  in  the  /orm  of  a 
microscopic  cell.  But  the  material  form  is  nothing ;  what  the  cell  con- 
tains potentially  infinitely  transcends  the  mere  matter  in  importance. 
That  (to  put  the  question  in  its  simplest  form)  is  the  power  of  self- 
evoliUiofi  both  as  to  mind  and  matter;  and  evolution  most  exactly  pro- 
gressive and  constantly  tending  to  that  perfection  which  we  have  indi- 
cated.    We  need  not  state  the  facts  of  development  now  well  known  to 
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every  iDielligent  and  thinking  man ;  we  will  only  sUte  the  proposition 
which  Mr.  Morell  hases  upon  these  facts,  namely,  that  the  production  of 
that  cell  and  the  presence  of  that  power  of  self-evolution,  "cannot  be  con- 
ceived of  except  as  resulting  from  a  previous  type,  that  is,  from  a  thought 
or  plan  in  the  creative  mind,  which  was  designed  to  realize  itself  in  a 
material  form.**  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  imagine  the  real 
to  exist  in  man,  without  imagining  also  the  pre-existence  of  the  i<leal^ 
If  the  germ  be  material  it  is  also  the  dwelling  of  the  spiritual ;  if  it 
contain  potentially  the  entire  development  of  the  bodi/,  so  also  there  is 
potentially  present  the  spiritual  part — the  entire  development  of  the 
soul.  It  is  the  two  in  union  which  constitute  the  individual;  divide 
them — ^that  is,  destroy  the  material  arrangement — and  you  annihilate 
that  manifestation,  at  least,  of  the  spiritual  part.  Mr.  Morell  is  evidently 
a  Stahlian  in  doctrine,  but  adapting  that  doctrine  to  modem  research* 
With  him  the  mind  is  no  other  than  the  same  force  on  which  the 
adapting  operations  of  the  "  vital  principle"  depend.  This  doctrine  of 
the  unity  in  origin  and  effects  of  the  mental  and  ''  vital  principle*'  is  the 
key  to  Mr.  Morell*s  philosophy.  He  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  mate- 
rialists on  the  one  hand,  who  maintain  that  mind  is  merely  a  function, 
and  on  the  other  the  doctrine  of  the  Dualists,  who  assert  that  the  soul  is 
an  essence  physically  separate,  and  separate  from  the  body.  We  will 
subjoin  Mr.  Morell's  argument  on  this  point : — 

"  What,  in  truth,  is  the  body  taken  alone  1  Simply  a  corpse.  There 
is  no  unity  in  its  constitution.  It  is  a  compound  or  accretion  of 
particles,  which,  left  to  themselves,  dissolve  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
Without  life,  moreover,  there  is  no  unity  in  its  design  and  purpose. 
One  part  does  not  work  with  another;  it  has  no  mechanical  adaptation 
to  any  given  end, — no  use  to  subserve  in  the  creation  around  it.  Add 
the  principle  of  life  and  intelligence,  and  the  whole  becomes  <m«— one 
in  its  conception,  one  in  its  purpose,  and  one  in  its  entire  nature.  But 
what  objection,  it  might  be  said,  can  be  urged  to  the  view,  that  the  soul 
is  a  spiritual  svhstance^  distinct  from  the  body,  and  superadded  to  it? 
The  objection  is  this— that  every  conception  we  can  possibly  form  of 
such  entity  is  purely  negative.  Of  spirit,  substantively  considered,  and 
apart  from  a  material  organization,  we  have  no  experience,  and  conse- 
quently no  positive  idea.  The  only  method  in  which  it  can  be  defined 
9s  a  substance  is,  by  taking  the  realities  of  which  we  have  experience^ 
and  abstracting  one  property  after  another,  until  we  have  an  entity 
without  extension,  without  resistance,  vnthoul  parts,  witlumt  divisibility, 
^c.  &c.  After  such  a  process  of  abstraction,  that  which  remains  is  a 
mere  negcUion^-A  remnant  to  wliich  we  can  reasonably  assign  none  of 
the  concrete  properties  of  life  and  activity.** — p.  74. 

Mr.  Morell  supports  hb  views  by  various  (acts  from  physiology,  and 
especially  that  department  of  the  science  whidi  treats  of  the  functiona 
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of  the  nervous  Bjstexn.  Those  of  central  reflex  action,  and  especially 
of  *' unconscions  cerebration,"  deriye  light  from  statements  like  the 
following.  In  reference  to  the  perfect  coincidence  of  the  soul  and 
the  body,  Mr.  Morell  remarks : — 

"  The  reason  why  this  has  not  been  more  clearly  perceived,  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  human  soul  has  been  confounded 
with  the  human  consciousness.  The  soul,  as  we  have  shown,  is  jtwiof 
to  consciousness.  It  exists  fmconscioudy  from  the  formation  of  the 
first  cell-germ ;  it  operates  wneonscwudff  throughout  all  the  early  pro- 
cesses of  life ;  it  acts  unconsciously  even  in  the  greater  part  of  the  efforts 
which  subserve  our  intellectual  development.  All  the  most  complete 
researches  into  the  nervous  system  confirm  this  view  of  the  case. 
Nervous  force  and  mental  force  are  perpetually  interchanged  and  inter- 
changeable. Sensations,  ideas,  feelings,  affections,  purposes — all  play 
backwards  and  forwards  between  sovd  and  body  with  the  most  perfect 
interpenetration.  The  soul  is  in  the  whole  body,  in  every  part^  in  every 
nerve ;  it  forms  the  peculiar  essence  of  humanity,  and  with  the  body, 
it  constitutes  the  reality  and  the  unity  of  the  individual  man.  Oi 
physiological  writers,  Unzer  has  exhibited  this  unity  in  the  most  striking 
way,  and  by  the  vastest  array  of  actual  facts." — ^p.  75. 

Mr.  Morell  supports  his  position  by  critical  notices  of  philosophical 
systems  as  well  as  statements  of  fact.  This  absolute  identification  of 
the  soul  with  the  body  seems  at  first  sight  so  thoroughly  materialistic, 
that  some  caution  is  required  in  advancing  it  and  stating  the  grounds 
of  it.  An  intuition  of  a  future  generally,  and  of  future  life  for  man 
specially,  is  part  of  human  nature — ^perhaps  the  most  precious  gift  of 
God  to  man.  Rightly,  therefore,  Mr.  Morell  inquires  how  in  presence 
of  his  doctrine  we  can  conserve  the  "great  moral  truth"  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.     This  is  his  explanation : — 

"  Were  the  real  regarded  as  prior  in  nature  and  development  to  the  » 
ideal,  so  that  the  soul  merely  appeared  phenomenally  as  the  result  and 
function  of  the  bodily  organization,  then,  indeed,  the  hope  of  immortality 
could  have  no  foundation  in  our  psychological  principles.  It  is,  how- 
ever, indispensable  to  the  whole  theory  we  have  propounded,  that  the 
ideal  shall  have  assigned  to  it  a  prixyr  and  an  independent  existence ; 
that  it  should  ccnstUtUe  the  individuality  of  the  man  by  its  union  with 
a  bodily  organization ;  and,  finally,  that  it  should  comprehend  in  itself 
the  essential  conditions  of  one  continued  existence,  throughout  all  the 
changes  to  which  our  bodily  organization  is  exposed." 

"  If  this  be  the  fact,  then  the  only  thing  which  passes  away  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  is  the  mundane  individuality,  r.  e.,  the  entire 
complex  of  physical  causes,  on  which  the  peculiarities  of  our  mere 
human  life  and  temperament  depend.  The  very  analogy,  however,  of 
a  mundane  birth,  suggests  a  still  higher  birth,  viz.,  the  entrance  of  the 
pre-existent  and  immortal  ideal,  as  trained  and  developed  by  human  life 
into  new  relations ;  its  connexion  with  a  superior  oi^nization;  and  its 
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advanoement  to  a  higher  and  purer  individuality.  In  this  view,  death 
is  but  a  crisis  in  our  being,  the  dissolution  of  the  ecvrUdy  tabernacle,—^ 
'  not  that  we  may  be  unclothed^  but  clothed  upon,  with  that  which  is 
from  above.' " — ^p.  83. 

That  spiritual  element  which  existed  before  the  body  was  formed,  will 
exist  after  that  body  is  destroyed  or  disintegrated.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  common  sense.  How  it  existed  before,  and  how  it  will  exist 
after,  are  circumstances  beyond  the  reach  of  human  research ;  we  need 
not,  therefore,  inquire  into  them.  It  is  a  pleasing  feeling,  nevertheless, 
to  find  our  faMh  in  a  future  life  thus  strengthened  alike  by  the 
phenomena  of  nature  and  the  conclusions  of  philosophy. 

Passing  from  these  general  doctrines,  and  the  region  of  speculation 
on  which  they  border,  Mr.  Morell  proceeds  with  the  more  immediate 
object  of  this  volume,  namely,  the  analysis  of  tli^  intellectual  powers. 
We  have  already,  in  the  table  previously  given,  indicated  the  order  of 
precedence  which  Mr.  Morell  has  laid  down  for  the  development  of  his 
system  of  psychology.  Under  the  head  ''  Intelligence,"  in  that  tables 
the  reader  will  observe  the  four  ^  stages,"  or  divisions  of  the  intel- 
lectual power  which  Mr.  Morell  considers.  In  Chapter  3,  sensation  is 
considered  in  all  its  forms  to  the  rise  of  self-consciousness.  In  Chapter 
4,  perception  is  analysed  as  intuitive  intelligence.  In  Chapter  5, 
memory,  imagination,  and  association,  and  the  sematic  power  (repre- 
sentation by  signs,  a  language)  are  considered  as  coUectiyely  consti- 
tuting ''intelligence  as  representation."  In  Chapter  6,  the  imder* 
standing,  abstraction  and  generalization,  the  reason  and  its  a^^liancea 
to  observation,  experiment  and  speculation  are  considered,  these  consti- 
tuting intelligence  as  thought.  The  7th  and  last  Chapter  is  a  summary 
of  modes  of  verification,  by  facts  drawn  from  various  sources,  and  by 
philosophical  considerations.  We  presume  in  the  succeeding  part  or 
'parts  "  Feeling"  will  be  considered  in  its  four  stages,  and  then  the  Will 
in  its  relations  to  Life,  Art,  and  Morals. 

The  first  stage  to  be  considered  is  Sensation.  Mr.  Morell  defines 
intelligence  as  ''  including  all  the  mental  phenomena  which  contribute 
immediately  to  the  production  of  knowledge."  The  phenomena  of 
sensation  are  the  earliest  and  most  fundamental.  Where  sensation 
begins  is  to  Mr.  Morell,  as  to  all  other  philosophical  inquirers,  an  undis- 
covered point.  Tliere  is  a  stcige,  however,  of  sensation  in  the  development 
of  the  human  being,  which  is  definable  enough.  That  stage  in  which 
the  soul  begins  to  act  consciously  for  itself,  but  yet  only  responsively 
to  the  stimuli  of  physical  influences,  is  the  "purely  sensational  stage.** 
This  general  fact  brings  us  at  once  to  the  nervotis  system  as  the  seat  of 
respoudence  to  physiced  influences,  and  Mr.  Morell  gives  a  brief  but  very 
effective  summary  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  that  system,  in 
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relation  to  BeDsation.  First,  tbe  merely  automatic  acts  are  conndered— • 
Dr.  M.  Hall's  exdto-motor  phenomena ;  then  the  sensoriomotor  phe* 
nomena  (rising  above  these)  are  stated  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter's 
Tiews ;  and  finally  the  cerebral  reflex  phenomena,  and  their  relations 
to  intelligence  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Laycock's  doctrines.  These  have 
their  respective  seats. 

"  Each  of  the  several  centres  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  may 
thus  become  a  point  from  which  impressions  are  reflected,  and  with  a 
wholly  difierent  result  in  each  case.  Thus,  if  impressions  are  reflected 
from  the  spinal  cord,  muscular  movements  dUme  follow  without  any 
sensation  or  consciousness  whatever.  «  *  ^  Next,  if  the  impres- 
sions are  reflected  from  the  eensory-ganglia.  then  feeling  and  conscious- 
ness will  be  actually  awakened ;  but  the  movements  will  be  wholly 
aiUoniaticy  influenced  simply  by  the  sensation^  and  not  at  all  by  the  will. 
Such  movements,  for  example,  as  winking  the  eye,  to  prevent  injury; 
shrinking  to  avoid  danger;  balancing  the  system  to  prevent  falling,  and 
numerous  others  come  under  this  class ;  movements,  which  in  the  lower 
animals  usually  take  the  place  of  the  willy  and  in  man  undertake  the 
same  duty,  whenever  the  will  would  not  decide  quickly  enough  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  required  without  physical  inconvenience." 

''  But,  thirdly,  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Laycock,  that  the  cerebrum 
itself  is  also  a  centre  of  reflex  action,  that  the  nervous  impression  may 
excite  some  special  activity  there,  and  that  both  ideas  and  emotions  may 
flow  on  from  this  excitement,  without  any  of  the  governing  power  of 
the  will.  This  is  seen  in  dreaming,  stfli  more  clearly  in  somnambulism, 
whether  natural  or  artificially  superinduced  ;  and  it  not  uufrequently 
forms  the  prominent  characteristics  of  men,  who  possess  large  intd- 
lectual  faculties  and  strong  emotions,  with  no  corresponding  power 
of  voluntary  self-government.  Indeed  the  brilliant  qualities  which 
appear  in  men  of  genius,  often  result  from  the  spontaneous  reflex  action 
of  the  cerebrum,  urging  the  individual  onwards  with  extraordinary  force 
in  one  particular  train  of  thought  and  feeling,  independent  of  any  effort 
or  even  of  any  desire  of  his  own.  To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  the  will 
may  guide,  it  is  never  able  actually  to  originate  them,'' — p.  100. 

Over  all  these  centres,  there  is,  finally,  the  dominant  power  of  the 
will.  This  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  humanity.  Mr.  Morell  considers 
that  the  action  of  the  will  stands  in  correlation  with  that  state  of  the 
nervous  system  which  exists  when  it  is  brought  into  full  and  united 
action  according  to  the  laws  of  reflex  action.  In  this  opinion  he  finds 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  phrenologist,  and  in  advance  of  the  physi- 
ologist. To  do  Mr.  Morell  full  justice,  we  will  state  his  ideas  in  his 
own  words. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  however,  viewing  the  question  upon  rational 
grounds,  and  following  the  analogy  of  the  reflex  acts  generally,  that, 
just  as  an  act  of  the  will  embodies  the  eflbrt  of  the  whole  man,  implying. 
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at  tbe  same  time,  intelligence,  feeling,  and  force ;  so,  pfaysiologically 
speakhig,  this  state  of  mind  will  stand  in  correlation  with  the  total 
affection  of  the  nervous  system.  Affect  the  spinal  cord«  and  we  have 
simply  excito^niotor  actions;  affect  the  sensory  ganglia,  aad  we  havo 
consensuous  actions ;  affect  the  intellectual  and  emotional  r^ons,  and 
we  have  emotional  and  ideo-motor  phenomena.  Lastly,  if  the  affection 
reaches  its  full  height,  and  hrings  the  whole  nervous  system  into  one 
united  attitude  of  attention,  then  we  shall  have  that  state  of  purely 
voluntary  activity  which  expresses  the  concentration  of  the  whole  man 
in  the  deed  and  effort  of  the  moment." — p.  101. 

Mr.  Morell  wishes  it,  therefore,  to  he  understood,  that  the  spiritual 
principle  manifests  will  in  a  lower  sphere  in  relation  to  sensation,  in  a 
higher  sphere  in  relation  to  reason ;  in  both  there  is  an  effort  of 
the  spiritual  principle  adapted  to  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  case. 
In  support  of  these  views  Mr.  Morell  gives  a  diagram,  in  which  the  re- 
lations of  the  "  intellectual  and  emotive  phenomena"  to  the  nerve-centres 
are  indicated.  The  anatomical  and  ])hysiological  views  therein  indi- 
cated are  as  }'et  quite  hypothetical ;  all  we  can  state  positively  is,  that 
there  is  an  epicy diced  reflexion  of  impressions  as  we  ascend  upwards  in 
the  scale  of  development,  and  a  consequent  or  coincident  wider  sphere 
of  external  relations,  until  the  whole  nervous  system  is  brought  into 
action  by  an  impression,  and  the  will  operates  thereon.  This  action  of 
the  will  is  downward,  as  Mr.  Morell  remarks,  following  the  hypothetical 
track  of  the  impression  upwards.  We  can  regulate  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  by  the  will,  but  we  cannot  perfonn  voluntarily  those  series  of 
movements  which  depend  upon  the  excito-motor  or  sensori-motor 
centres.  Nevertheless,  the  ideas  which  arise  in  the  same  region  as  the  will 
reach  downwards  upon  the  sensory  apparatus,  and  produce  the  effect  of 
sensory  impressions  ab  exletno.  To  this  class  of  phenomena  belong  the 
mesmeric  and  electro-biological  manifestations  of  aberrant  mind. 

Mr.  Morell  passes  from  sensation  in  its  physiological  relations  to  its 
psychological  connexions.  It  may  be  described  "  as  resulting  from  the 
attention  which  the  mind  gives  to  the  affections  of  its  own  organism." 
"  The  entire  mental  process  which  is  necessary  to  produce  sensation 
consists,  according  to  what  we  have  shown,  in  the  mind  receiving  the 
affections  of  the  body,  and  then  embodying  its  own  affections."  Sen- 
sation takes  place  at  the  moment  of  action  and  re-action  in  the  nerve- 
centre.  Although  Mr.  Morell  gives  accurately  enough  the  views 
which  have  been  adopted  by  most  thinkers,  from  Unzer  downwards, 
we  do  not  think  he  has  penetrated  the  mystery  in  relation  to  plea- 
sure and  pain.  On  this  point,  however,  he  may  have  more  to  say 
in  the  next  part,  in  which  these  states  of  the  consciousness  will 
demand  predominant  consideration.     We  will  therefore  defer  criticism 
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until  those  views  are  promulgated.     We  think  the  order  and  nature 
of  sensation  generally  is  well  shown  in  the  following  passage. 

^  The  nerves  may  be  subjected  to  many  impulses,  affecting  the  body, 
and  indirectly  the  mind,  without  those  impulses  ever  coming  into  con- 
sciousness ;  and  conversely,  many  actions  may  go  forth  from  the  vital 
forces  (urged  and  impelled  as  they  are  by  the  soul  itself )  with  an 
equal  unconsciousness  of  their  very  existence.  The  instant,  hotwevcr, 
the  whole  circle  comes  into  operation  (like  a  magnetic  duun),  the  in- 
stant an  affection  reaches  the  centre,  provokes  reaction,  and  is  impelled 
back  to  the  other  pole,  the  light  of  consciousness  at  once  breaks  in,  the 
mind  is  roused  to  a  perception  of  what  takes  place  within  its  own 
organic  sphere,  and  a  metiial  fact  indispensable  to  all  our  future  know- 
ledge is  the  result.  Sensation,  accordingly,  holds  exactly  the  middle 
point  in  the  sours  development  between  consciousness  and  uncon- 
sciousness. On  the  one  side  of  it  are  processes  which  are  termed 
viUd;  on  the  other,  processes  which  are  termed  spiritual ;  m  sen- 
sation itself  the  vital  and  the  spiritual  are  indissolubly  com- 
bined."—p.  109. 

The  senses  are  next  treated  of,  individually,  the  views  of  Erdmann, 
Karl  Schmidt,  and  Fischer,  being  mainly  adopted  by  Mr.  Morell,  and 
differing,  therefore,  from  those  of  the  English  schools.  The  rise  of 
self-consciousness  is  coincident  with  the  commencement  of  sensational 
life.  The  unity  of  sense  is  its  primary  form ;  all  the  impressional 
phenomena  lead  to  a  middle  point,  and  there  they  become  related 
to  each  other  as  parts  of  one  continuous  life.  From  this  stage 
upwards,  duality  is  present ;  on  the  one  side  is  the  abiding  self,  on 
the  other,  the  world  and  its  phenomena.  *'  Self  is  first  perceived  as 
tliat  which  is  not  phenomena,  the  world  is  first  perceived  as  that 
which  is  not  sdf^  We  shall  not  notice  these  views  further  at  pre- 
sent, but  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  stage — namely. 
Intelligence  or  Intuition. 

Mr.  Morell  first  investigates  briefly  the  theories  of  perception  which 
have  been  advanced,  and  points  out  their  faults  and  imperfections  pre- 
paratory to  setting  forth  his  own  doctrines,  which,  in  this  part  of  his 
subject,  as  in  others,  are  eclectic.  We  shall  not  follow  him  in  his 
critical  analysis,  but  simply  state,  that  according  to  his  views  our  per- 
ceptions— "  our  immediate  experiences  of  the  world  without  are  mental 
phenomena,  which  arise  out  of  the  direct  conflict  of  mind  and  nature,. 
resulting,  therefore,  neither  from  the  mere  operations  of  the  one,  nor 
the  mere  impressions  of  the  other,  but  from  a  combined  and  harmonious 
action  of  both."  To  illustrate  this  somewhat  vaguely  general  proposi- 
tion, we  will  take  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Morell's  examples  : — First,  as  to 
the  perceptions  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  clear  that  the  affections  which  we 
experience  when  we   touch  a  hot  or  cold  body,  are  in  us,  and  not 
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in  the  body  touched.  There  is  a  power  in  nature  which  stiffeni^ 
dissolves,  expands,  consumes  ;  this  power  comes  into  contact  with  our 
organism  ;  a  '^  conflict'*  between  the  power  and  our  organic  condition 
(both  mentally  and  bodily)  arises,  and  it  is  out  of  this  conflict  that  the 
perceptions  of  heat  and  cold  arise.  So  it  is  also  with  the  phenomena 
of  touch  and  taste,  and  smell  and  sound. 

'^The  particles  or  properties  which  affect  the  palate,  or  reach  the 
olfactory  nerve,  are,  apart  from  ourselves,  mere  chemical  agencies,  by 
which  one  force  in  nature  acts  upon  another.  Tastes  and  scents  do  not 
exist  in  them  apart  from  the  counter-operation  of  our  own  mental  and 
bodily  constitution.  Take  away  the  percipient  mind,  and  all  the 
enjoyments  of  the  feast,  all  the  fragrance  of  the  flower,  and  the  whole 
of  the  association  which  they  embody,  vanish  as  with  a  single  and  magic 
stroke.  With  sound  the  case  stands  precisely  the  same.  Externally  to 
ourselves  there  are  movements  and  vibrations  in  the  atmosphere,  but 
there  is  no  sou/nd  until  those  movements  affect  the  living  ear.  The 
whole  world  of  tone — ^the  grandest  harmony,  the  softest  melody,  the 
living  voices  of  nature — all  exist  not,  except  as  we  co-operate,  each  one 
individually,  in  their  production,  nor  can  their  characteristics  be  for  a 
moment  separated  from  the  whole  constitution  of  those  who  realize 
them.  The  perceptions  of  tone  and  harmony,  indeed,  we  know  very 
indefinitely,  according  to  the  temperament  of  different  individuals,  and 
therefore  can  have  no  common  type  or  representation  out  of  our- 
selves.— p.  131. 

Hearing  is  the  sense  of  motion;  with  an  organ  adapted  to  the  har- 
monious movements  of  the  universe,  and  a  soul  behind  that  organ 
capable  of  feeling  the  changes  duly  excited  within  that  organ,  to 
what  heights  of  melody  may  it  not  ascend — ^to  what  exquisite  harmonies 
may  it  not  reach ! 

"  ♦         ♦         *        Look  how  the  floor  of  hearen 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thon  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  sonls ; 
Eut  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.^f 

Mr.  Morell  discusses  acquired  perceptions  as  well  as  the  primary. 
He  argues  that,  strictly  speaking,  even/  perception  is  acquired.  The 
impressions  which  the  mind  receives  at  first  cannot  be  properly  inter- 
preted. "Trace  after  trace  has  to  be  laid  up;  many  of  them  to  be 
compared  together;  the  intimations  of  one  sense  to  be  used  in  cor- 
rection or  elucidation  of  another;  and  thus  gradually  the  sign-language 
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of  seoflation  has  to  attain  the  niecming  which  we  denote  by  the  tena 
perception,*^ 

The  next  step  in  Mr.  Moreirs  system  is  to  show  the  psychological 
identity  between  perception  and  intuition  generally.  What  we  are 
immediately  conscious  of  in  perception  is  the  quaXiiiea  of  matter;  these 
constitute  to  us  the  real  elements  of  the  material  world.  The  appre- 
ciation of  these  qualities  is  as  much  an  intellectual  exercise  of  the  mind 
as  any  other;  the  mind  apprehends  extension  as  readily  as  it  apprehends 
beauty:  under  suitable  conditions  harmony  is  appreciated  just  as 
directly  as  time  or  space.  The  real  object  of  intuition  is  no  more 
material  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  So  if  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  which  come  to  us  through  i)erception  and  intuition,  be 
traced  to  their  higher  intellectual  forms,  we  find  that  while  the  rational 
laws  of  harmony,  beauty,  moral  science,  and  natural  theology,  are  based 
on  our  higher  intuitions,  the  abstract  truths  of  mathematics  and  physics 
are  based  upon  our  perceptions.  To  meet  the  argument  which  might 
be  raised  from  compa/rative  psychology,  Mr.  Morell  notes  a  wide  and 
fundamental  difference  between  the  perceptions  of  the  human  being  and 
the  brute.  The  brute  acts  towards  objects  perceived  by  it  in  reference 
only  to  its  instincts ;  a  conscious  separation  is  instantly  effected  by  the 
human  faculty  between  the  subject  and  the  object. 

"  The  animal  does  not  think  within  itself  I  am  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  and 
that  is  a  hare,  or  a  corn-field ;  it  is  simply  impelled  bi/  the  force  of 
instinct  towards  the  object,  without  any  apprehension  of  its  own  per- 
sonality as  distinct  from  the  thing  presented  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  child  or  the  savage,  without  the  least  culture  whatever,  consdoudy 
separates  self  from  the  objective  world  in  the  very  first  abstract  act  of 
perception;  and  it  is  exactly  here,  in  this  very  act,  that  the  intellectual 
quality  of  perception  is  first  manifested.  In  the  separation  of  subject 
and  object,  all  thought  is  primarily  cradled ;  and  wherever  that  dis- 
tinction takes  place,  everything  else  peculiar  to  the  human  intellect  is 
able  to  follow."— p.  141. 

In  perception  proper  the  mind  is,  therefore,  in  a  state  one  degree 
raised  above  sensation :  it  is  self-consciousness  first  acting  for  itself. 
But  with  that  intellectual  state  of  mind  there  is  also  a  feeling  of  the 
pleasing  in  the  objects  perceived  and  the  converse.  The  young  mind 
drinks  in  all  possible  kinds  of  impressions  long  before  it  comes  to  the 
use  of  words,  or  has  received  instruction.  It  gazes  with  an  undefined 
sense  of  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  beauty  which  surrounds  it  on 
every  side.  Hence  these  feelings  (the  basis  of  all  ses  the  tics)  arc  as  in- 
tuitive as  perception  itself. 

"We  contemplate  an  exquisite  flower,  or  a  summers  landscape,  or 
the  starry  heavens, — and  what  do  we  there   perceive?  not  merely 
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plisyical  qualities — ^not  merely  shape,  size,  colour;  we  perceive  far 
more  than  this.  An  indefinable  sense  of  heatUy  steals  over  the  soul, 
which,  as  a  mental  phenomenon,  is  too  real  to  be  denied,  and  which  we 
find,  on  reflection,  to  involve  the  dim  realization  of  some  of  the  deepest 
thoughts  and  realities  of  existence.  The  fact  that  the  same  amount  of 
capacity  does  not  exist  in  every  individual  for  appreciating  form  and 
beauty,  is  in  no  respect  contrary  to  their  intuitive  character.  All  per- 
ception and  intuition,  as  we  before  showed,  is  really  ctcquired  by  a 
spontaneous  mental  process,  acquired  by  some,  too,  far  more  readily 
and  rapidly  than  by  others.  In  Homer,  Kaphael,  Shakspeare,  Qoethe^ 
how  wondrous  were  the  glimpses  opened  by  this  inward  faculty;  how 
true  the  ideas  which  the  outward  world  reflected  into  their  inmost  soul ! 
Such  instances,  however  rare,  yet  exhibit  to  us  in  a  magnified  form  the 
reality  of  the  intuitive  powers,  as  regards  the  appreciation  of  order 
and  beauty." — p.  144. 

The  same  views  apply  to  all  our  sentiments.  In  harmony  we  have 
the  same  order  of  facts;  in  the  moral  sentiments,  in  the  intuitive 
apprehension  of  right  or  vrrong,  or  conscience.  '^  Too  often,  indeed/' 
Mr.  Morell  remarks,  in  one  of  those  pithy  sentences  fraught  with  deep 
wisdom,  with  which  his  work  abounds, — ^'  Too  often,  indeed,  the  self- 
conscious  and  reflective  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  implies  the  loss  of 
inward  innocence,  and  the  tarnishing  of  the  moral  nature  by  sin." 
Having  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  man  discovers  his 
nakedness.  So  again  in  the  highest  of  all  intuitions — the  religious — 
Mr.  Morell  traces  the  same  law.  Qod  has  implanted  them  in  the  very 
Boul  of  man.  They  may  be  directed  and  expanded  by  theoretic  ideas, 
but  they  cannot  be  created, 

"  This  would  be  to  reverse  the  whole  order  of  man's  mental  develop- 
ment, and  stand,  at  the  same  time,  in  plain  contradiction  to  that 
uniform  body  of  experience,  which  shows  religious  life  to  be  at  once 
the  forerunner  and  the  necessary  condition  of  an  articulate  faith.  The 
realization  of  the  Infinite — the  Divine — ^the  Holy  and  Perfect  One,  in 
the  depths  of  our  self- consciousness  (t.  e.,  in  the  religion  of  experience) 
is  prior  to  all  thwry;  and,  when  attained,  is  a  wholly  difiereut  thing 
from  the  view  we  take  of  Gk>d  intellectually  in  a  theological  system. 
In  the  latter,  we  see  simply  the  understanding  busy  with  a  series  of 
abstract  ideas;  in  the  former,  we  have  a  realization  of  the  Infinite  in 
the  natural  and  truthful  mirror  of  the  religious  feelings." — ^p.  147. 

Mr.  Morell  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  essential  characteristics  of 
our  intuitive  intelligence,  and  then  devotes  a  section  to  the  phraseology 
employed.  Our  shortening  limits  warn  us  that  there  are  yet  two  im- 
portant stages  of  the  human  intellect  to  traverse;  we  therefore  omit 
these  without  comment,  and  pass  on  to  the — 

Third  stage  of  intelligence — InUUigence  as  representation.  No  intuition 
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can  be  definite  so  long  as  it  remains  wholly  and  solely  an  intoition.  Inftni- 
tive  knowledge  is  less  an  object  of  thought  than  of  feeling ;  to  be  subjected 
to  the  process  of  thought  it  must  be  projected  out  of  the  mind,  and  repre. 
sented  as  an  independent  intellectual  reality.  The  mind  must  place  its 
intuitions  before  itself.     This  done,  they  become  rq)re9enUUive  ideas. 

Memory. — ^This  is  the  first  phenomenon  to  be  considered;  it  may  be 
traced,  like  all  other  mental  operations,  from  the  earliest  trace  of 
sensation.  All  our  sensations  are  more  or  less  capable  of  reprodwition^ 
Every  impression  to  which  the  mind  gives  a  response  leaves,  in  somcf 
unknown  mode,  an  inner  trace  behind  which  is  permanent.  This  is  the 
primary  and  instinctive  form  of  memory.  When  intuitions  are  revived, 
80  that  we  are  fiilly  conscious  of  the  affinity  between  the  type  and  the 
antitype,  that  is  memory  in  its  proper  meaning.  The  process  of 
recalling  ideas  JuUi/ formed  and  expressed  in  language,  is  recollection. 

Attention  arises  with  memory.  The  mind  is  instinctively  dissatisfied 
with  the  vagueness  of  the  knowledge  supplied  by  intuition.  We  desire 
to  scan  individual  objects  more  closely;  we  endeavour  to  grasp  the 
intuition  with  the  utmost  degree  of  clearness;  to  fix  it;  to  stamp  it 
upon  the  soul.  This  act  is  the  act  of  attention.  During  this  process 
the  mind  seizes  upon  the  leading  features  in  each  perception,  brings 
them  prominently  forward,  and  thus  creates  by  its  own  inherent  power 
a  new  aspect  of  the  entire  phenomenon.  After  this,  although  the 
object  may  pass  away,  the  idea  of  it,  so  constructed,  will  be  capable  of 
almost  perfect  reviviscence. 

''  Memory,  accordingly,  is  nothing  more  than  the  repetition,  apart 
from  the  real  phenomenon,  of  the  same  process  of  attention  which  the 
mind  has  already  performed  in  its  presence.  If  it  be  originally 
performed  with  great  intensity,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  strong 
feeling,  or  if  it  have  been  repeated  a  great  number  of  times,  the  repro- 
duction will  be  so  much  the  easier.  The  reason  why  such  reproductiooL 
can  take  place  at  aU  is,  because  the  process  of  attention,  which  neces- 
sarily precedes  memory,  is  an  act  of  the  mind's  own  intellectual  power, 
and  any  act  which  it  can  do  once  under  the  stimulus  of  the  real  object, 
it  finds  little  difficulty  in  repeating,  even  when  that  object  is  no  longer 
present." — ^p.  170. 

• 

Imagination  is  the  next  step  in  the  mental  growth.  The  image  or 
idea  we  form  by  attention  and  memory  may  become  so  wholly  mental 
or  ideal,  that  after  a  time  it  is  retained  in  the  mind  as  a  fixed  represen- 
tation or  idea,  independently  of  its  connexion  with  any  given  object  or 
event  in  nature ;  and  without  reference  to  time  or  place.  The  repre- 
sentative faculty  thus  acting,  is  termed  imagination  and  it  is  mani- 
fested under  two  forms,  one  higher  than  the  other.  The  lower  is  that 
just  described,  and  is  reproductive  imagination ;    the  higher  is  the 
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productive  or  creative.  The  lower  stores  the  mind  with  ideal  images, 
constructed  out  of  our  immediate  perceptions,  constituting  types  with 
which  we  can  compare  any  new  phenomena.  Did  they  not  exist,  every 
fresh  perception  would  he  a  new  wonder ;  and  we  could  not  henefit  by 
experience.  These  states  of  mind  are  respectively  indicated  in  a  child 
or  a  savage,  and  an  adult  or  civilized  man,  looking  at  a  work  of  art,  or  a 
natural  curiosity,  for  the  first  time ;  the  child  or  savage  is  all  wonder 
and  curiosity ;  the  adult  or  civilized  man  mentally  compares  it  with 
some  idea  already  stored  in  the  mind.  The  productive  or  creative 
imagination  works  upon  the  materials  thus  stored  up  by  the  repro- 
ductive. It  is  a  second  stage  removed  from  the  real.  The  reproductive 
imagination  has  stored  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  diamond  and  the  idea 
of  a  rock.  The  productive  imagination  combines  these,  and  forms  out 
of  them  a  purely  mental  creation — ^namely,  the  idea  of  a  diamond  rock. 
The  creation  of  these  ideas  is  closely  connected  with  the  succession,  of 
ideas  through  the  mind,  and  with  what  has  been  termed— 

TJia  laws  of  association  of  ideas. — Consciousness  itself  is  only  pos- 
sible under  the  condition  of  a  succession  of  phenomena  in  the  mind. 
As  to  perception,  this  succession  is  necessitated  by  the  changing 
influences  of  things  around  us,  but  when  the  world  is  shut  out,  and  the 
mind  is  occupied  wholly  with  its  own  creations,  there  must  manifestly 
be  an  order  of  succession  according  to  some  inward  laws.  These  lawa 
are  placed  by  Mr.  Morell  in  four  categories.  The  first  is  that  by  which 
successive  ideas  are  associated,  in  virtue  of  their  essential  affinity,  when 
one  idea  necessarily  suggests  another.  Thus,  father  suggests  son  ;  light, 
darkness,  &c.  This  is  the  law  of  corrdation,  the  ideas  being  correlated 
to  each  other ;  it  may  be  reckoned  absolute  and  universal  'the  second 
is  the  law  of  similarity  ;  thus  the  arm  of  a  man  may  suggest  the  arm  of 
a  chair.  This  law  of  association  of  ideas  is  the  basis  of  analogy ;  it 
also  enables  us  to  carry  on  the  processes  of  abstraction  and  generalization, 
by  directing  us  to  similarities,  and  ministers  therefore  largely  to 
scientific  research.  It  is  also  of  great  importance  to  the  creative 
imagination.  The  third  law  is  the  law  of  contiguity,  and  the 
fourth  the  law  of  individuality  or  idiosyncrasy,  which  seems  rather  an 
accident  of  the  other,  than  a  special  development  It  is  founded  upon 
the  facty  that  every  individual  has  a  special  mode  of  mind.  It  is  the 
law  of  habit,  and  of  hereditary  conformation.  Mr.  Morell  dismisses 
this  law  much  too  briefly,  and  is  clearly  in  the  dark  as  to  its  importance 
and  extent.  It  bears  directly  upon  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and 
upon  the  acquisition  and  transmission  of  instincts,  habits,  and  mental 
constitution,  in  relation  to  bodily  organization.  The  doctrine  of 
psychical  sidhstrata,  sketched  and  partly  developed  by  Dr.  Laycock,  in 
his   '<  Essay  on  the  Reflex  Function  of  the  Bruu/'    is  worthy  Mr* 
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MorelFs  consideration  ;  it  ia  this  which  Dr.  Carpenter  alludes  to  in  the 
extract  from  that  writer's  "  Principles  of  Physiolog}',"  given  by  Mr. 
Morell,  in  a  foot-note.  It  will  not  be  possible,  indeed,  to  develop  any 
natural  system  of  psychology  without  a  full  inquiry  into  the  relations 
which  ideas  bear  to  that  congenital  and  histological  structure  of  the 
nervous  system,  upon  which  all  innate  modes  of  thought  and  adaptive 
action  depend,  and  which,  in  reference  to  mental  and  quasi -mental  oper- 
ations, Dr.  Laycock  has  considered  in  the  paper  referred  to. 

Signs  of  ideas.  The  aenuxtic  power. — The  next  step  in  the  stage  of 
intelligence  is  to  make  the  ideas  distinct  objects  of  perception,  so  that  the 
inward  representation  to  the  mind  may  be  made  external,  able  to  be 
recalled  and  dismissed  at  pleasure.  This  is  done  by  the  use  of  signs, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  language.  Symbolic  language  was,  and  always  is, 
the  first  stage  in  this  objective  representation  of  ideas.  It  is  not 
ixecesiary,  however,  that  the  symbol  should  have  any  affinity  in  naiure 
(as  it  always  has  jmrnarily)  with  the  thing  signified.  With  a  very 
slight  increase  of  intellectual  power,  an  arbitrary  sign  will  answer  the 
purpose  equally  well,  and  more  conveniently. 

"  One  step  more  is  only  necessary  to  make  the  scmatic  process  com- 
plete— namely,  that  instead  of  using  some  sign,  existing  apart  from 
ourselves,  for  the  embodiment  of  the  idea,  the  mind  should  construct 
freely  for  itself  the  idea  and  the  sign  likewise.  This  is  actually  acconk- 
plished  in  the  very  first  articulate  word  that  is  uttered ;  so  that  here,  f^t 
length,  in  tlie  wordy  we  see  the  triumph  of  the  representative  faculty. 
In  the  construction  of  the  elements  of  language,  it  has  raised  itself  above 
feeling,  above  intuition,  above  all  the  inward  images  of  imagination ;  it 
has  created  a  neio  external  icorldy  transferred  into  that  world  the  phe- 
nomena of  its  inner  life,  and  achieved  the  first  step  in  the  freedom  of 
human  thought.*' — ^p.  88. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Morell  as  to  the  origin  and  uses  of  speech  are  sin- 
gularly interesting  and  instructive : — "  We  2)erceive  the  phenomena  of 
nature  by  virtue  of  the  adaptation  existing  between  it  and  our  own 
minds ;  we  comprehend  them  only  in  one  form  of  language.  The  world 
must  be  known  through  t/ie  word."  In  sentences  full  of  meaning  like 
these,  Mr.  Morell  develops  his  views,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  book 
itself,  as  any  analysis  we  could  give  would  only  show  them  imperfectly. 

InteUigence  as  Thought  is  the  fourth  and  last  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment. We  observed  that  the  recal  of  ideas  expressed  in  language 
is  recollection.  This  particular  form  of  memory  introduces  the  child  to 
a  world  of  ideas  already  formed  and  expressed,  and  with  this  world 
thought  is  more  particularly,  yet  not  exclusively  engaged.  The  path 
to  general  knowledge  is  now  open ;  the  mind  is  no  longer  restricted  to 
the  outward  material  object,  but  acquires  general  ideas  already  per- 
fected by  the  laws  of  association/'     Nevertheless,  its  mode  of  action  does 
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not  differ  ia  the  higher  stage;  it  compares  the  terms  which  express 
ideas  so  as  to  estimate  their  relative  agreement  and  disagreement,  and 
passes  various  kinds  of  judgments  upon  them.  An  abstraction  may  be 
compared  with  an  abstraction,  or  a  generalization  with  a  generalization, 
or  the  latter  with  the  former.  The  mind  then  expresses  the  result  of 
these  comparisons  (which  is  a  complete  thought)  in  a  sentence  or  pro- 
position. "  The  mental  activity  by  which  we  compare  terms,  find  out  ■ 
their  exact  agreement  or  disagreement,  give  expression  to  this  in  pro- 
positions, and  deduce  other  propositions  from  them,  is  that  which,  par 
excdlence,  bears  the  title  of  The  Understanding." 

The  reason  is  the  culminating  point  in  the  development  of  the 
intelligence.  Its  function  is  to  create  knovMge;  knowledge  at  once 
real  and  imiversal,  applicable  to  every  fact  and  every  phenomenon. 
Its  product  is  science,  attained  by  a  succession  of  stages  of  mental  action, 
each  above  the  other.  First,  there  are  observation  and  experiment  j 
next,  reflection ;  then,  speculative  thinking.  These  are  each  discussed 
in  their  turn  with  the  same  clearness  which  we  have  noted  in  the  other 
disquisitions.     The  following  is  the  author's  summary : 

"  The  process  of  reason,  then,  may  be  described,  in  conclusion,  as- 
a  perpetual  progress  from  the  real  to  the  ideal,  and  from  the  ideal  back 
to  the  real ;  at  each  step  becoming  more  replete  with  higher  thoughts 
of  truth  and  existence.  This  progress  taken  its  start  from  the  ordinary 
intimations  of  the  senses,  and  tries  to  find  out  the  general  laws  which 
they  tacitly  involve.  It  now  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  we 
do  not  attribute  more  to  the  outward  reality  than  exists  there — ^whether 
.  thought  does  not  go  beyond  the  corresponding  being.  In  proportion  as 
the  reason  pursues  this  train  of  investigation,  it  falls  into  one  degree  of 
scepticism  after  another,  until  a  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  entire  reality 
of  human  knowledge.  Here,  however,  a  regressive  principle  soon  sets 
in.  The  reason  takes  its  stand,  at  length,  upon  the  validity  of  conscious- 
ness. The  facts  of  our  internal  life,  it  sees,  cannot  at  all  events  be 
denied ;  so  that  even  if  we  have  no  confidence  in  the  reality  of  the 
universe,  we  must  at  least  admit  the  reality  of  a  series  of  impressions 
and  ideas  corresponding  to  it." — p.  253. 

The  reason,  however,  cannot  stop  there,  but  goes  on  to  the  convictioB^ 
that  although  there  be  no  matter,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
there  must  be  a  system  of  forces,  in  the  universe — as  an  existence  stand- 
ing parallel  with  the  world  of  thought,  and  participating  in  the  same 
laws. 

"  But  how  can  such  finite  existence  be  possible?  Clearly  in  the  same 
way  as  finite  thought  is  possible,  namely,  as  an  emanation  at  once  from 
the  infinite  being  and  the  infinite  mind.  Here,  then,  reason  retuma 
virtually  to  the  same  realistic  point  from  which  it  started.  It  holds 
ence  more  the  validity  of  the  senses,  the  actuality  of  the  world,  the 
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realitj  of  all  its  pbeuomena;  only  it  holds  tliem  in  a  higher  fonn^  and 
views  them  from  a  loftier  point  of  view.  In  place  of  making  them  the 
final  barrier,  on  which  our  powers  of  thought  stumble  and  break,  it  sees 
them  all  as  the  unfolding  of  the  infinite  essence  itself,  and  reads  in 
them,  as  exemplars,  the  laws  of  eternal  reason,  beneficence,  and  Uyve^ — 
p.  254. 

The  "  Methods  of  Verification,"  which  occupy  the  last  chapter,  may 
be  considered  as  practical  illustrations  of  Mr.  MorelFs  system.  All 
notice  of  these  we  must  omit,  and  it  therefore  only  remains  for  us  to 
express  our  opinion  on  that  system.  It  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
eclectic ;  it  is  the  leading  truths  of  several  systems  amalgamated  into  one. 
As  such,  it  constitutes  a  key  to  modem  German  Philosophy.  It  is 
also  in  all  important  points  a  true  system.  It  is  founded  upon 
experience  and  induction;  it  combines  a  large  number  of  hitherto 
heterogeneous  phenomena;  it  links  closely  the  vital  to  the  mental. 
But  Mr.  Morell  gives  only  Ao^his  own  system.  Insbting  upon  the 
imity  of  soul  and  body,  he  takes  the  soul  only  into  consideration;  and 
when,  therefore,  we  bring  the  system  to  the  practical  test — namely,  its 
bearing  on  art,  whether  education,  legislation,  or  psychiatrics,  we  find 
that  the  corporeal  relations  are  still  to  be  worked  out  In  shorty 
although  a  dual  unity  in  theory,  one  side  only  has  been  developed. 
To  complete  his  outline,  therefore,  Mr.  Morell  has  to  place  neurology 
and  biology  parallel  with  the  views  we  have  discussed.  Still,  as  a  system 
of  psychology,  it  is,  we  believe,  better  adapted  to  art  than  any  hitherto 
promulgated. 


Art.  II.— the  DIETETICS  OF  THE  SOUL.* 

Iw  one  of  those  beautiful  phrases  which  have  won  for  him  the  title  of 
*  divine,'  Plato  expostulates  thus  with  his  soul,  under  the  appellation  of 
a  Star, 

KarkpaQ  eitraOpilQt  &(n'fip  Ifxoe'  iiOt  yivoifiijv  oi'pavog, 
io^  TToXXofC  ofxfiaffiv  iiQ  fff  pXiino, 

This  Star,  or  rather  J'vxd  remains  as  great  a  mystery  now,  as  then. 
The  broad-browed  philosopher  was  unable  to  gratify  the  yearnings  of 
his  mighty  soul  by  a  knowledge  of  its  own  intrinsic  nature,  and  the 
lapse  of  two  thousand  years  has  found  his  followers  beset  by  the  same 
aspirations,  and  involved  in  the  same  ignorance.  The  aurrip  €/jl6c — 
the  '  Ego,'  is  unsolved  and  unsolvable.  The  patient  observation  of  cen- 
turies, and  the  untiring  speculations  of  philosophy,  have  thrown  no 
light  upon  this  mysterious  essence.     The  definitions  of  Plato  are  little 

•  "  The  Dietetics  of  the  Soul."    By  Ernest  Von  Feuchtcrsleben,  M.D.    Editei  bom* 
the  Seventh  Edition,  pp.  202.    London :  J.  Churchill. 
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less  obscure  than  the  jsubtleties  of  Fichte  and  Hegel,  and  almost  as 
eluddatory  as  the  coarser  theory  of  Cabanis  and  Gall.  Has  the 
science  of  Psychology  remained  stationary  in  this  age  of  progress  and 
change?  By  no  means.  Its  followers  have  long  ago  learned  to  study 
fiftcts  rather  than  "  essences,^''  and  to  be  content  with  a  knowledge  of 
phenomena,  rather  than  to  grope  darkly  on  for  ever,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
discovering  the  precise  character  of  the  " nowmewon/*  or  "substance," 
the  ''  Esae,^*  the  primal  self,  upon  which  the  philosophers  of  old  were  so 
fond  of  weaving  mystic,  cloudy,  and  useless  speculations.  And  yet, 
these  great  thinkers  were  not  devoid  of  observing  power.  Scintillations 
of  great  truths  may  be  found,  here  and  there,  in  the  writings  of  most 
of  them,  and  their  exertions  have  smoothed  the  path  of  modem  dis- 
covery. They  have  been  to  Psychology  what  the  Chaldeans  and 
Astrologers  were  to  astronomy,  or  the  alchemists  to  chemistry.  They 
have  taught  us  what  to  avoid,  and  have  chronicled  many  facts  of  great 
importance.  They  have  been  the  pioneers  of  Truth,  and  therefore  we 
would  cherish  their  names  with  reverence,  as  we  would  the  memory  of 
a  friend.  Among  the  facts  observed  and  registered  is  the  compound 
character  of  mental  manifestations,  and  the  subtle  connexion  of  the 
soul  with  the  body ;  thus  Aristotle  states  of  the  soul,  that  "  it  is  not 
the  body,  but  somewhat  of  the  body,"  and  yet  in  other  writings  regards 
it  as  distinct  and  separable — {pvaia  ^topurrri  icac  tce^wpttrfieyfi  rtav 
atoBriTfay) — ^recognising,  however,  two  distinct  manifestations  of  intelli- 
gence, the  one  as  active  (fovc),  the  other  passive — that  imperishable^ 
this  the  subject  of  death  {tovto  fwyoy  adavaror  cat  cu^iof,  o  ^e  iraOiyrcJcoc 
^daproQ.)  Still  earlier,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  metaphysics,  we  are 
able  to  trace  this  idea  of  two  or  three  faculties  presiding  over,  or  rather 
constituting  mind,  for  even  Pythagoras  enumerates  three  as  distinct, 
thus — ^reason  (yovg),  intelligence  (^p^v),  and  desire  (dvftoc)  j  &ud  this 
idea  becomes  more  and  more  distinct  as  we  reach  the  Christian  era.  In 
the  Inspired  Writings,  man  is  constantly  referred  to  as  a  dual  (or  rather 
a  triple)  entity  when  the  wltoU  man  is  spoken  of;  if  Luke,  the  beloved 
Phystda/n,  be  vrriting,  we  still  read  of  "  soul"  and  ^  spirit"  ( ^nr^ii  kcli 
irveD/ia)  in  his  record  of  the  song  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  we  do  when 
Paul  the  tent*  maker  breathes  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Church  of  the 
Thessalonians  may  be  preserved  blameless  both  in  spirit,  and  soul,  and 
body  (to  irv£v/ia  icac  1/  ipi/x*^  '^^  ^^  awfxa)  or  when  the  unknown  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  gives  us  a  thrilling  account  of  the  power  of 
God*s  word  in  the  dividing  asunder  of  "  soul  and  spirit"  (^In/xijc  re  Kai 
irvcw/iaroc).  The  modern  phase  of  Psychology,  as  represented  by  Fichte, 
is  not  so  conformable  to  each  man's  experience  as  the  above,  and  we 
regard  the  "  Absolute  Idealism"  of  Hegel,  with  a  profound  writer  of  the 
present  day,  as  nothing  more  than  *'  Hume's  scepticism  in  a  dogmatic 
form." 
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Hegel's  lijrpothesis  may  be  regarded  as  an  error  on  the  opposite  pole 
to  the  Phrenological  theory.  Hegel  is  defective  by  disregarding,  or 
rather  denying  "  matter,"  maintaining  that  "  the  things  we  know  are 
not  only  appearances  to  us,  but  are  in  themselves  mere  appearances 
(sondem  ansich  blosse  Erscheinungeu),"  thus  making  the  mind  every- 
thing— ''  that  our  thoughts  are  not  only  thoughts,  but  at  the  same  time 
are  the  reality  of  things."  Hegel  has  many  able  disciples,  whom  these 
remarks  may  possibly  offend;  but  we  must  be  loyal  to  truth.  Phreno- 
^og}'»  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  as  mainly  defective  through  over- 
looking the  internal  consciousness — the  spiritual  entity,  the  ro  wyevfia 
of  the  inspired  writers.  The  followers  of  Gall  practically  ignore 
^'  The  Will,"  that  great  faculty  which  has  enabled  the  small  head  to 
succeed  where  the  large  head  has  succumbed  to  despair,  or  indifference-^ 
the  faculty  which  all  earnest  souls  have  endeavoured  to  bring  into 
obedience  to  certain  duties,  which  the  intellect  has  recognised  as  right, 
and  whose  struggles  have  been  eloquently  portrayed  in  the  lives  and 
writings  of  such  illustrious  men  as  Ignatius  Loyola,  Luther,  and 
Bunyan,  and,  to  seek  a  still  higher  illustration,  is  described  with  such 
truthful  energy  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
system  to  explain  the  "  mi/'  imagination,  my  consciousness,  and  the 
like ;  and  regarded  somatically  it  errs  in  leaving  a  large  portion  of  the 
cerebral  organ  unappropriated,  although  all  known  psychical  faculties 
are  professedly  embraced,  and  have  been  ingeniously  arranged  and 
allocated.  The  present  generation,  however,  owes  much  to  the  genius 
of  Grail  and  the  zeal  of  his  disciples,  Spurzheim  and  Combe :  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  great  anatomical  discoveries,  there  has  sprung  up  from 
their  teachings  much  valuable  knowledge  on  the  important  subjects  of 
education  and  crime,  and  the  close  relationship  between  physical  con- 
formation and  the  manifestations  of  the  under sta/iidiiig.  Perhaps  we 
do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  sober  criticism,  if  we  state  that  this  theory 
contains  the  nucleus  of  a  great  truth,  and  that  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples have  been  demonstrated.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Gall  to  have 
liis  theory  become  popular.  The  itinerant  lecturers  who  followed  in  his 
wake,  with  a  mental  philosophy  made  easy  for  the  million,  have  brought 
the  theory  into  disrepute;  and  their  rash  and  empirical  practice  of 
estimating  the  character  of  every  individual  who  approached  them,  from 
the  external  configuration  of  his  or  her  cranium,  disgusted  the  thought- 
ful and  the  religious,  and  have  done  more  than  anything  besides  tO 
obscure  (or  rather  to  bury)  the  vast  array  of  facts  upon  which  th6 
pnnciple  of  the  theory  is  based.  Its  votaries  had  not  been  trained  in 
the  cautious  school  of  philosophic  induction.  They  endeavoured  to  build 
up  a  magnificent  edifice  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  in  their  haSte 
were  so  regardless  of  the  materials  they  used,  or  of  the  means  of  procuring 
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cobesivcnessy  or  adhesion  of  the  parts,  that  the  superstructure  has 
tottered  and  fallen,  and,  for  the  present,  have  obscured  the  solid  foun- 
dations of  a  great  truth — a  great  truth,  ivhich,  like  all  other  great 
truths,  had  been  dimly  descried  by  many  minds,  before  it  was  perceived 
and  demonstrated  by  Gall.     As  left  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim  the  theory 
was  necessarily  imperfect,  as  imperfect  as  the  theory  of  gravitation 
when  it  first  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  Newton,  after  the  conjectures 
of  Bullialdus,  Hooke,  and  Halley,  but,  like  that  theory,  we  hesitate  not 
to  say,  that  its  principle  will  hereafter  receive  confirmation  and  universal 
acceptance ;   the  principle,  as  we  understand  it,  being,  that  the  brain 
is  the  organ  through  which  mind   displays   itself — that   this   organ 
is  compound  in  its  character,  and  that  different  mental  faculties  act 
through  different  portions  of  this   compound  structure,  and,  cceterit 
parihtis,  the  larger  the  organ  the  greater  will  be  the  intellectual  mani* 
festations  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  belongs.     As  we  have  before 
mtimated,  the  cardinal  error  in  the  system  is  the  neglect  of  this  ''  ego  ;*' 
the  system  relates  exclusively  to  the  *'  understandliig/'  and  reaches  not 
the  depths  of  humanity.    Many  of  its  details  are  fabulous.    The  faculties 
of  the  mind,  as  described  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  are  popvlarly  under- 
stood as  a  iiew  arrangement  discovered  by  Gall,  whereas  Gall's  great 
merit  consists  in  his  endeavours  to  allocate  each  faculty  in  separate 
parts  of  the  brain.     Other  men   had   entertained  somewhat  similar 
notions.     In  a  ''  Chart  of  the  Universe  and  the  Elements  of  all  the 
Sciences"  at  the  British  Museum,  bearing  date   1G32,  there  is  a  head 
mapped  out  into  divisions;  and  there  is  now  before  us  a  head  copied 
from  a  Venetian  drawing,  bearing   date    1562,  in   which   "common 
sense'*  is  placed  in  the  frontal  region,  fancy  and  imagination  behind  this ; 
the  reflective  power  still  more  posteriorly,  and  "  memory"  is  located 
in  the  cerebellum.    Gall  elevated  these  crude  notions  into  a  "  system," 
by  his  great  work  "  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,"  and  thus  became 
the  propounder  of  a  theory  which  contains  the  nucleus  of  important 
truths.     From  this  era  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  the  pojmlar 
study  of  psychology.     It  is  the  start-point  of  that  literature  which,  as 
we  stated  in  our  last  number,  "  promises  to  become  fashionable."  These 
popular  products  vary  greatly  as  to  the  ability  and  morality  displayed 
in  them, — from  the  bold  and  startling,  yet  clever  little  volume  on  *'  The 
Constitution  of  Man,"  by  George  Combe;   the  romances  of  electro- 
biology,  and  that   curious   compound  of  childish  credulity  and   rash 
scepticism,  "  The  Laws  of  Man*s  Nature  and  Development"  (the  rickety 
o&pring  of  Harriet  Martincau  and  William  George  Atkinson),  up  to  the 
little  work,  whose  peculiar  phraseology  and  quaint  title,  "  The  Dietetics  of 
the  Soul/*  have  elicited  from  us  the  above  preliminary  remarks.     It  is 
a  translation  of  a  sixth  German  edition^ — ^the  author  being  Ernest  von 
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Feuchstersleben,  the  dbtinguished  Psychological  writer;  the  Translatof 
is  (for  the  present)  anonymous,  although  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  guen 
his  name.  The  work  is  avowedly  popular  in  style,  although  its  aims 
we  high,  and  addressed  to  all  classes.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters, 
as  follows: — ^^The  Introduction.  2nd.  The  Idea — General  Actions  of 
the  Mind.  3rd.  Beauty — ^The  Beflexion  of  Health.  4th.  Imagination. 
(>th.  Will — Character — Indecision — ^Ill-humour — Distraction.  6th.  Un- 
derstanding— Culture.  7th.  Temperaments — Passions.  8th.  The  Af- 
fections. 9th.  Oscillation.  10th.  Hypochondriasis,  llth.  Nature—* 
Truth.  12th.  Besume.  13th.  Passages  from  a  Diary."  The  higk 
respect  in  which  the  author  is  held  throughout  Europe,  has  prompted  us 
to  read  the  little  work  with  great  attention,  and  to  bring  its  claims 
before  our  readers. 

The  Introduction  is  brief  and  desultory.  It  commences  in  a  dirge- 
like  strain,  on  "  the  stormy  and  unsettled  times  in  which  we  live" — wai 
states  that  a  benefit  may  be  conferred  '^  not  only  on  ourselves,  but  on 
others,  by  diverting  attention  from  the  exciting  circumstances  of  the 
present  day — from  the  disheartening  eccentricities  of  a  literature  whidi 
meanders  in  a  thousand  frivolous  directions — to  the  calm  regions  where 
the  inner-man,  self-examined,  submits  himself  to  moral  treatment,*'  and, 
it  adds,  after  mourning  over  ''  the  noise  and  dust,  and  highway  reality*' 
in  the  works  of  present  authors,  "which  has  been  attained  at  the  expense 
of  that  profundity  of  thought  and  demoness  of  expression  which  distin- 
guished the  writings  of  our  forefathers,"  that  "  the  following  pages  have 
been  written  to  correct  the  tendencies  just  alluded  to.  They  have  been 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  repose,  for  self-cure,  and  self-meditation ;  and 
it  is  thus  they  must  be  read,  if  the  reader  would  derive  any  benefit 
from  them." — ^page  3. 

The  author  deals  very  dogmatically,  with  both  the  terms  "  dietetics" 
and  ''  soul."  ''  The  fact  of  consciousness,  which  is  only  recognised  by 
the  aid  of  inward  reflection,  or  self- analysis,  points  to  a  principle 
different  from  those  derived  through  perception.  This  principle  we 
denominate  mind;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  word  "  mind" 
merely  represents  an  abstraction ;  for  in  this  world  mind  only  appears 
to  us  through  its  manifestations  in  man — that  is  to  say,  in  corporeal 
beings.  When  thtis  associated  loith  nuUter,  we  term  it  in  ordinary 
language  tite  soul;  and  the  substance  united  with  the  soul  we  deno« 
minate  the  body. — ^p.  12.  This  is  a  different  distinction  to  that  made  in 
"  ordinary  language"  by  the  people  of  this  country — "  the  abstraction" 
represented  "  by  the  word,  mind" — would  here  be  called  "  sotd/*  and 
the  term  "  mind,"  applied  to  it,  so  long  as  *^  it  was  associated  with 
matter."  The  writer  further  remarks  that  "  under  the  term.  Dietetics 
of  the  Souly"  I  would  comprehend  a  knowledge  of  those  means  by 
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which  the  sold  is  preserved  in  a  state  of  Itealll^  This  knowledge  con- 
giitutes  morality ;  and  although  all  the  mental  efforts  of  man  tend 
towards  the  same  great  aim  of  cultivating  and  fostering  his  mental 
sense,  ♦  ♦  ♦  yet  I  would  here  especially  consider  that  power  of 
the  nUnd  by  which  it  is  e7iabled  to  avert  the  ills  tliot  threaten  the  body. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  "  Dietetics  of  the  Soul,"  of  which  I  propose  to  treat. 
Kant  examined  *^  the  power  of  the  mind  to  master  morbid  feelings  by 
the  mere  force  of  resolution."  I  would  go  still  further  than  this  ;  and 
show  not  only  how  the  feelings,  but  the  excess  of  disease  itself,  may  be 
controlled.  The  body  is  frequently  the  only  channel  through  which  we 
can  assist  the  mind ;  but  why  may  we  not  sometimes  influence  the 
former,  through  the  latter?  It  may  be,  that  neither  medical  men,  nor 
the  public — and  here  each  man  should  be  his  own  physician — have 
bestowed  on  this  matter  the  attention  which  it  merits.  My  object  in 
the  present  work  is  to  explain  how  this  spiritual  portion  of  man  may  be 
protected  from  disease." — p.  7 — 9. 

We  do  not  forget,  that  it  is  a  translation  that  is  before  us,  but  it  is  the 
translation,  as  published  in  England,  that  we  have  especially  to  analyze. 
The  hurry  of  the  age  has  been  condemned  in  the  opening  pages,  and  the 
absence  "  of  clea/mess  of  eaq)ression  "  in  modem  writers  been  mourned 
over  as  its  consequence.  The  present  work  "  was  written  to  correct  such 
tendencies,"  and  "  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  repose."     The  object  of 
the  work,  whether  it  be  to  teach  us  ^*  the  means  by  which  the  soul 
is  preserved  in  a  state  of  health,"  or  "  to  consider  that  power  of  the 
ftUnd  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  avert  the  ills  that  threaten  ^  body'' 
(whether  this  or  that  really  constitutes  the  '^  Dietetics  of  the  Soul")  is  one 
of  too  great  importance  to  be  set  aside,  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity 
of  the  style  in  which  it  is  announced ;  but  we  were  flEurly  entitled  to 
greater  '^  clearness  of  expression"  in  a  work,  whose  opening  pages  are 
occupied  in  condemning  the  obscurities  of  other  writers,  and  which  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  task  of    correcting  such  tendencies.      We    will, 
however,  pass  over  these  defects  for  the  present,  and  endeavour  to  reach 
the  meaning  of  the  writer,  from  the  passages  which  follow. 

"  The  happiness  or  misery  of  the  individual  depends  on  the  deeply 
marked  impressions  or  conceptions  of  his  own  mind.  It  is  impos- 
^sible  to  subject  these  impressions  to  control,  or  to  obtain  clearness 
of  mental  vision  1  We  employ  efforts  enough  to  render  it  obscure. 
The  wild  fury  of  the  storm  which  drenched  Lear's  companions  to  the 
skin,  touched  not  the  unhappy  man  himself,  because  an  internal  tempest 
of  passion  deadened  the  senses  to  all  external  impressions. 

*'  Yet  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  strength  of  mind  is,  strange 
to  say,  to  be  found  in  its  impotency.  Every  one  knows  that  the  unfor- 
tunate persons  whose  minds  are  buried  in  the  night  of  insanity,  remain 
exempt  from  many  diseases  which  attack  others  around  them ;   their 
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minds  are  concentrated  on  some  delusion — their  attention  diverted  firom 
bodily  suffering;  and  HiU8  tltey  are  rendered  insensible  to  external 
influences,  '  And  shall  not  a  cultivated^  well-directed  volition,  have  as 
much,  nay  greater,  power  than  furious  anger,  or  the  horrible  energy  of 
the  insane.'*' — pages  IG,  17. 

We  entirely  demur  to  the  premises  above  stated,  in  reference  to 
these  "unfortunate  persons  whose  minds  are  buried  in  the  nights  of 
insanity."  Nay  more,  it  is  a  popular  fallacy  at  variance  wth  well-ob- 
served facts.  When  cholera  is  ravaging  a  district,  are  the  insane  exempt— 
■*' arc  they  rendered  insensible  to  external  influences?"  In  the  early 
cholera  reports  from  India,  we  are  informed,  that  they  were  among  the 
first  of  its  victims.  In  1849,  cholera  was  introduced  into  the  Wake- 
field Asylum,  Yorkshire,  by  a  patient  brought  from  a  workhouse  in 
which  the  disease  existed," — and  the  result  was,  that  out  of  620 
patients  then  in  the  Institution,  200  became  attacked  with  diarrhoea— 
27  with  dysentery,  and  132  by  cholera.  This  epidemic  raged  virulently 
for  ten  days,  and  in  one  day  no  less  than  19  patients  died  ;  it  extended 
over  six  weeks,  and  destroyed  98  patients.  No  form  of  mental  disease 
"*'  exempted"  the  patient  "  from  this  external  influence,"  as  the  following 
table  by  Dr.  Wright  abundantly  testifies : 

Delusions     .  .  «S'i'2  per  cent,  were  ill.  1 4*2  per  cent,  had  cholera. 

Mania    .     .  .  478  „         „  227         „         „ 

Melancholia  .  55*5  „         „  111         „         „ 

Dementia    .  .  554  „         „  227         „         „ 

Amentia      .  .  420  „         „  200        „         „ 

The  supposed  exemption  of  the  insane  from  typhus  fever  may  have 
arisen  from  their  being  isolated  from  its  influence ;  and  from  some 
other  diseases,  by  the  counteracting  efiect,  which  pre-existing  corporeal 
ailments  sometimes  exert  over  the  approach  of  another  malady,  rather 
than  from  any  direct  psychical  cause.  We  are  certain  that  exposure  to 
cold,  to  damp,  and  other  mischievous  agents,  produces  pulmonary  affec- 
tions, as  in  the  sane,  although  these  aflectious  may  not  be  characterized 
hy  the  same  vital  symptoms,  such  as  coughs,  and  the  like.  We  entirely 
demur  to  the  strong  antithetical  sentence,  that  "  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  strength  of  the  mind  is  to  be  found  in  its  irnjyotenci/,*'  for 
in  those  cases  of  marvellous  anresthcsin,  with  which  the  annals  of 
psychology  abound,  some  individual  passion  is  beset  with  morbid  force, 
and  exerts  an  energy  comparable  only  to  some  forms  of  muscular  action 
under  tetanic  spasm,  and  in  this  condition  will  exert  a  far  greater 
power  than  any  cultivated,  well-directed  volition  whatever.  In  stating 
this,  we  have  not  forgotten  the  heroism  of  Regulus — the  sublime 
courage  of  «  The  Holy  Army  of  Martyrs,"— or  the  noble  pride  which 
wiped  away- 

.     .     .     "Thelast— the  first— 
The  only  tears  that  ever  burst 
From  Outalitti's  soul  ;* 
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Indeed,  the  reflecting  reader  will  observe,  that  ip  all  these  cases,  there 
is  one  powerful  mental  emotion  placed  in  antagonism  with  another, 
and  that  the  physical  suffering  is  defied  and  concealed,  rather  than 
unfelt.  When,  under  the  influence  of  a  noble  patriotism,  Kegulus  mocked 
the  torments  of  the  Carthaginians, — or  Cranmer  thrust  his  arm  into  the 
burning  flame  at  Smithfield,  the  sufierings  consequent  upon  these  pro- 
cedures were  not  extinguished  by  these  acts  of  powerful  volition,  but 
simply  concealed.  There  is  also  a  radical  difference  between  sufferings 
inflicted  from  without  hi/  otlters,  and  the  sufferings  which  spring  up  from 
the  operations  of  disease  within  the  body  of  the  sufferer.  By  the  one, 
the  mental  energy  is  roused ;  by  the  other  it  is  ofton  depressed,  and 
that,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  strongest  volitional  power  to  the  contrary. 
The  storm  beating  around  Lear,  vxia  feU  by  the  passion-tossed  man, 
but  being  in  harmony  with  his  own  tumultuous  feelings,  he  could 
bid  the  winds  to  blow, — "and  crack  your  cheeks  !  rage  !  blow!" — and 
yet,  nevertheless,  his  senses  were  not  dead  to  their  presence,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  following  expressions  full  of  feeling,  and  apparently  of 
just  upbraiding : — 


C( 


I  tax  not  ycu,  you  elements,  with  nnkindness, 
I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  call'd  you  children, 
You  owe  me  no  snhscription ;  why  then,  let  faU 
Your  horrible  pleasure ;  here  I  stand  your  slaTe, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man : — 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join* d 
Your  high  engendered  battles  *  gainst  a  head 
80  old  and  white  as  this.     0!  0!  Uis/oui:* 


Again  :— • 


<c 


How  dost  my  boy  ?     Art  cold  ? 
/  am  cold  myself  y 


And  even  after  the  celebrated  speech,  which  is  in  itself  so  truthful,  but 
which  has  elicited  so  much  false  inference,  he  tells  us — 

"  This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  thivgs  would  hurt  me  more.** 

Hence,  its  acceptability  and  welcome.  We  do  not  object,  however, 
to  the  principle  enunciated,  viz  :  the  great  power  which  a  strong  voli- 
tion is  capable  of  exerting  over  many  diseases  of  the  body,  and  some 
affections  of  the  mind ;  but  we  regard  the  passages  above  quoted,  as 
conveying  excujgerated,  and  therefore  false  notions  of  this  power.  A 
love  of  paradox  has  also  tended  to  obscure  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
as  we  have  shown  by  quoting  his  varying  statements,  respecting  tho 
"  Dietetics  of  the  Soul."  The  great  poet  of  all  time  has  enunciated 
the  philosophy  of  this  little  work  in  the  following  lines  : 

''  'Tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  this  or  that,  our  bodies  are  our  gardens, 
NO.  xxiii.  c  c 
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to  which  our  wills  are  gardeners,  so  that  if  we  will  plant  netdes,  or 
BOW  lettuce,  or  set  hyssop,  and  weed  up  thyme,  either  to  have  it  sterile 
with  idleness,  or  manured  with  industry,  why  the  power  and  corrigible 
authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills.  If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not 
one  scale  of  reason,  to  balance  another  of  sensuality,  the  blood  and 
baseness  of  our  nature  would  conduct  us  to  most  preposterous  con- 
clusions." 

Of  late  years,  in  England,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in 
Germany, — this  principle  has  been  fully  recognised  and  acted  upon. 
Even  many  popular  works  have  been  issued  to  enforce  it,  and  to 
show  the  i)ower  which  the  "  soul  has  over  the  body  ;"  and  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  reminding  the  public  of  a  most  valuable  little  volume 
ofchis  kind,  written  by  the  learned  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  entitled  "  Man's  power  over  himself,  to  prevent  or  to  control  Insa- 
nity." It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  the  body  also  has  power 
over  the  Mind,  and  that  there  are  several  maladies,  such  as  hepatic 
arrangements,  and  some  affections  of  the  heart — ^which  are  invariably 
characterized  by  symptoms  of  mental  depression  and  timidity — and 
which  feelings  can  only  be  made  to  disappear  by  remedies  having  direct 
reference  to  the  physical  disturbance.  The  records  of  every  lunatic 
hospital  will  testify  to  the  close  association  between  bodily  diseases 
and  mental  manifestations ;  for  example,  some  forms  of  indigestion  and 
melancholia,  and  the  sympathy  between  disorders  of  the  uterine  func- 
tion in  young  women,  and  acute  mania ;  but  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ing the  recij)r()cal  action  of  mind  upon  body,  and  body  upon  mind,  is 
especially  enforced  upon  the  psychologic^il  physician  by  such  facts  as 
these : — 

"A  time  arrived  when  the  physician  appointed  to  the  Hospital  had 
TwfaWt,  in  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  hiU  relied  ddejly  fqxm 
tiwml  treatment y  upon  good  diet  and  exercise,  and  upon  the  occasional 
use  of  purgatives  for  effecting  a  cure  ;  and  we  find  by  referring  to  our 
tables,  that  the  average  per  centage  of  recoveries  during  this  perio<l, 
i.e.j  from  1791  to  1800,  was  \\\  per  cent,  lower  than  between  1831 
and  1640.  This  fact  alone,  without  reference  to  any  other  considera- 
tions, would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  convinced  us  of  the  importance 
of  attending  to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients  confided  to  our 
care;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  moral  treatment  being  the  same, 
and  other  things  being  assumed  equal,  the  number  of  recoveries  will 
advance  pari  jxisau  with  the  imi)rovements  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
pathology  and  medical  treatment  of  the  disease." — Ilej)ort  qf  SL 
Luke's  llospitaif  1850. 

A  careful  comparison  between  the  cures  in  those  asylums  where  the 
resident  physicians  avow  their  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  medicine,  and 
those  hospitals  hi  which  all  the  resources  of  medical  science  are  brought 
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to  the  aid  of  the  moral  management^  will  show  analogous  results  t^ 
those  described  in  the  Ph3r8ician's  Reports  above  referred  to.  We  have 
no  wish  to  undervalue  "  Moral  Treatment.**  Our  whole  life  has  been 
devoted  to  its  enforcement.  But  we  fear  from  certain  appearancesi 
that  a  feeling  has  been  fostered  in  the  public  mind  by  some  good  and 
worthy  men,  that  any  benevolent  person  is  fitted  to  take  the  guidance 
of  a  lunatic  hospital,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  the  great 
resources  of  medical  science.  Indeed  this  opinion  was  once  practically 
carried  out  in  the  largest  lunatic  hospital  of  this  kingdom.  We 
believe  the  experiment  was  a  fEtilure,  for  its  entire  history,  its  beginning 
and  its  end,  extended  over  but  a  few  months.  In  the  reports  of  the 
committee  of  that  Hospital  (which  are  not  remarkable  for  their  brevity), 
we  read  of  the  appointment  of  a  non-medical  gentleman  to  the  office  of 
Governor,  who  "came  recommerided  to  Hi/em  by  a  long  and  umJvL  career 
of  military  service'' — and  in  about  six  months  afterwards,  we  read 
again,  that  "  the  Governor  of  the  Asylum  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Visiting  Justices."  We  revert  to  this 
singular  incident  in  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  a  false  doctrine  is 
always  followed  by  practical  evils. 

Feuchtersleben  quotes  and  adopts  the  following  statement: — "  It  ia 
indeed  well  known  that  the  dark  days  of  November  are  the  season  of 
melancholy  and  suicide;  but  the  gloom  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  over- 
cast the  brightness  of  an  unclouded  spirit.'' — p.  18.  We  have  elsewhere* 
shown,  that  this  b  rather  a  poetic  fancy,  than  an  establbhed  fact — the 
maximum  of  suicides,  as  far  as  statistical  data  can  be  ascertained, 
appears  to  occur  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  rather  than  in 
November;  and  over  a  series  of  seven  years,  we  found  these  sad  catas- 
trophes to  happen  about  as  follows — 

"In  Spring 997 

In  Summer 933 

In  Autumn 627 

In  Winter 648.'t 

The  "brightness  of  an  unclouded  spirit"  can,  alasj  in  sensitive 
natures,  be  "overcast"  by  certain  atmospheric  conditions;  and  happily, 
they  can  be  sustained  and  elevated  by  other  conditions  of  the  same 
element.  The  great  poet,  who  portrayed  the  beauties  of  the  primeval 
Eden,  and  gave  to  us  some  glimpses  of  that  brighter  region,  where  sin 
is  never  triumphant,  has  assured  us  that  his  imagination  was  most  active 
from  September  to  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  lives  of  other  poets 
furnish  instances  of  a  similar  sensitiveness  to  external  conditions.     We 

*  "Anatomy  of  Soidde."    London,  1840.  t  lb.  p.  182. 

G  c  2 
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know  that  Dr.  Johnson  could  deride  this  feeling  as  the  fumes  of  a  vaio 
imagination,  and  yet  in  the  pages  of  his  48th  Eambler  is  found  an 
opinion  very  like  to  it — "  There  are  perhaps  few  conditions  more  to  be 
pitied  than  that  of  an  active  mind  labouring  under  the  weight  of  a 
distempered  body.     The  time  of  such  a  man  is  always  spent  in  forming 

schemes,  which  a  cJianye  of  icind  hinders  him  from  executing 

He  lies  down  delighted  with  the  thoughts  of  to-morrow,  pleases  his 
ambition  with  the  fame  he  shall  acquire,  or  his  benevolence  with  tlie 
good  he  shall  confer ;  but  in  the  night  tlie  skies  are  overcast,  tlie  tempera- 
ture oftlt^e  air  is  cJuinged,  he  wakes  in  languor,  impatience,  and  distrac- 
tion, and  has  no  longer  any  wish  but  for  ease,  nor  any  attention  but  to 
misery."  Contrasted  with  this,  are  the  exhilaration  and  buoyancy  felt 
by  healthy  i>ersons  on  a  fine  frosty  morning.  Agaiu,  who  has  ever 
looked  forth  on  a  bright  morning  in  June,  when  from  every  hedgerow 
on  the  earth,  and  even  from  the  high  vault  of  Heaven  itself,  the 
uprising  sun  was  being  greeted  with  melody  and  song ;  when  mjTlad 
dewdrops  were  flashing  back  its  splendours  with  all  the  radiant  hues  of 
the  rainbow,  and  not  felt  a  joy,  a  thrill,  a  transport,  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  feelings  which  he  has  experienced,  when  the  same  sun  has  been 
ainking  below  the  horizon,  and  the  golden  fringes  of  the  purple  clouds 
were  being  drawn  around  it,  to  the  musical  requiem  of  the  solitary 
thrush)  Genius  is  especially  sensitive  ''to  external  influences."  We 
would  fain  tell  of  how  Canova  missed  his  Italian  sky,  of  the  inspiration 
which  Byron  and  Burns  gathered  from  the  tranquil  landscape,  the 
roaring  tempest,  or  the  sunny  lake ; — of  clear  "  placid  Leman,"  and  the 
thunder-storm  between  Kenmuir  and  Gatehouse,  which  awoke  the 
Tyrtean  song  of  "Scot's  wha  hae;" — and  under  what  "external 
influence  "  the  great  thought  was  engendered  in  the  mind  of  Gibbon,  to 
write  "  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  llomau  Empire."  We  are  tempted 
to  record  the  birth-hour  of  many  a  deatlilcss  poem,  of  many  a  breathing 
marble,  and  of  great  historic  deeds,  but  our  space  prevents  the  introduc- 
tion of  so  fascinating  a  tliemc. 

The  chapter  entitled  "  Beauty  the  reflection  of  Health,"  contains 
many  paragraphs  that  are  fanciful  and  false,  blended,  we  are  bound  to 
state,  with  still  more  that  are  fraught  with  practical  wisdom  and  sound 
morality.     Among  the  former,  wc  include  the  following  hypothesis : — 

"  Here  I  found  my  oicn  ojnnions  expressed  much  more  boldly  than  I 
should  have  ventured  to  state  them.  But  why  not  (^uote  the  author's 
words'?  'At  present  we  can  only  venture  to  advance  hypotheticully, 
that  a  good  man  makes  the  air  and  earth  around  him  heultliy;  whilea 
bad  man  and  a  bad  deed  infest  the  scene  of  their  action,  causing  the 
virtitous  to  shiulcler,  and  the  xceak  to  hidine  towards  evil,  tvhen  they 
approach  the  spot     Buch  ideas  may  seem  quaint  and  superstitious  at 
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the  present  day ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  another  century,  thej  may  be 
regarded  as  truisms.  Every  one  knows  the  popular  belief  respecting 
the  spot  on  which  a  murder  has  been  committed.  Now,  popular  belief 
furnishes  a  rich  and  important  source  of  knowledge  respecting  natural 
phenomena,  because  it  results  from  the  united  experience  of  many,  not 
from  the  reflections  of  a  few.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  do  not 
know  whether  Dr.  Haine  of  Berlin,  whose  diagnostic  powers  rendered 
him  so  celebrated,  and  who  could  distinguish  the  various  eruptions  of 
the  skin  by  their  odour  alone,  niay  not  Jiavt  hteii  able  to  discover  moral 
pecuUarUies  hy  tJie  same  faculty,^' — page  25. 

No  Grerman  mind  seems  capable  of  freeing  itself  wholly  from  the 
mystic  and  transcendental;  and  such  episodes  as  the  above  will  more 
or  less  creep  forth  from  the  writings  of  the  countrymen  of  Heinroth 
and  Richenbach.  Tlie  value  of  this  little  work  must  not,  however,  be 
estimated  by  such  a  paragraph  as  the  above,  for  altliough  it  contains  a 
few  other  sentences  of  a  similar  character,  and  is  moreover  radically 
defective  by  omitting  to  define  the  especial  and  essential  characteristics 
of ''  the  soul ;''  yet  its  aim  is  noble, — it  contains  many  profound  and 
suggestive  ideas,  and  practical  hints  of  great  value.  The  following  we 
regard  as  the  utterances  of  a  practical,  masculine,  and  virtuous  mind : 

''We  may  seek  in  vain  to  enlighten  the  understandings  of  the  insane, 
or  convince  them  of  the  absurdity  of  their  fixed  ideas;  but  we  may 
succeed  in  effecting  a  cure  if  we  can  excite  into  activity  the  faculty  to 
will  and  to  do." — page  54. 

''  No  one  can  avoid  being  sometimes  sad ;  but  every  one  can  eschew 
ill-humour.  The  former  has  a  certain  poetic  charm  about  it;  the  latter 
is  utterly  devoid  of  attraction.  It  is  the  very  prose  of  life,  the  sister 
of  ennui  and  laziness.  If  we  seek  to  trace  the  source  of  this  poison 
from  the  experience  of  every-day  life,  we  shall  find  that  it  depends  on 
habit,  '  that  nurse  of  man*  and  of  his  vices.  Accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  spend  every  superfluous  hour  in  cheerful  occupation,  until  the 
sweet,  yet  urgent  demands  of  sleep  compelled  us  to  sound  and  healthy 
dreams,  we  should  never  have  been  ill-humoured.  Were  we  never  to 
waste  the  sweet  morning  hours  in  sleep,  we  should  know  nothing  of 
that  morose  indolence  which  generally  arises  from  the  feeling  of  having 
8lej>t  too  long.  Did  we  habitually  and  constantly  arrange  everything 
around  us  with  regard  to  cheerfulness  and  order,  the  same  regularity 
would  be  harmoniously  reflected  in  our  souls.  In  a  cheerful  orderly 
apartment  a  man's  feelings  become  cheerful ;  they  partake  of  that  which 
surrounds  him.  But  the  best  toay  to  avoid  ill-humour  is  to  employ  our 
leisure  moments  in  a  proper  manner.** — ^page  62. 

While,  however,  we  admire  the  moraUty  of  the  above,  we  have  again 
to  complain  of  the  looseness  of  expression.  In  a  work  which  *'  has 
been  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  repose,'*  and  has  for  one  of  its  objects 
the  correction  of  such  "  tendencies'*  in  others;  and  commences  its  task. 
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indeed;  wiih  a  lond  complaint  against  modern  writers  for  this  very 
£Ault,  snch  errors  call  aloud  for  reproof.  The  German  edition  is  not 
within  our  reach,  so  that  we  know  not  whether  this  besetting  sin 
belong  to  Feuchtersleben  or  his  translator;  but  its  extent  is  great  and 
obyiouS;  as  will  be  seen  by  our  continuing  the  quotation  : — 

"  Religion — ^that  true  knowledge  of  the  love  which  should  guide  and 
accompany  us  at  every  step — will  preserve  its  ioWoyftT^fromiU-htimour 
more  certainly  than  any  other  influence.  The  disposition  which  receives 
all  blessings  with  gratitude,  will  support  evil  fortune  more  lightly.  When 
a  man  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  ill-humoured,  he  should  not,  as 
most  do,  deceive  himself;  he  should  rather  regard  himself  as  labouring 
under  disease,  and  employ  every  means  to  get  rid  of  the  affliction." — 
page  62. 

The  remedy  for  this,  and  all  other  evils  to  which  the  author  alladefl^ 
lis ''  the  force  of  volition.*'  To  those  who  object  to  the  remedy  as  one 
beyond  their  reach,  he  replies  : — 

'^  If  any  one  should  object  to  this,  that  he  is  devoid  of  the  force 
necessary  to  direct  himself,  I  would  recommend  him  to  place  himself 
in  some  position  where  he  must  act.  This,  at  least,  he  can  do.  The 
first  step  is  everything.  A  man  may  be  without  an  occupation,  and 
have  no  desire  to  enter  on  one.  Let  him  devote  himself  to  the  state, 
or  to  some  individual,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shall  be  compelled  to 
work.  By  laying  hold  of  the  first  heat  that  offers,  and  cutting  off  all 
choice,  we  put  an  end  to  all  vacillation ;  the  melancholy  cloud  of  tor- 
turing thoughts  is  at  once  dissipated  by  active,  if  unwilling,  social 
employments;  useless  cares  arc  thus  thrown  aside,  and  an  apparent 
cheerfulness  assumed,  which  eventually  ends  in  becoming  a  real  one* 
For  the  cure  of  mental  diseases,  writes  a  deep  thinker,  Hhe  under- 
standing can  do  nothing,  reason  but  little,  time  much,  resignation  and 
activity  everything.'  This  mode  of  preventive  or  rather  curative  treat- 
ment, is  based  on  the  law  that  a  strong  stimulus  must  always  displace 
a  weaker  one.  When  the  mind,  and  tlirough  it  the  body,  are  acted 
upon  by  Hie  v)iU,  the  most  diffusible  and  potent  of  all  stimulants,  other 
agents  must  be  blunted  and  rendered  comparatively  innoxious."-^ 
page  59. 

'^  So  certain  is  it  that  the  wondrous  organization  of  man  conceals  on- 
revealed  powers   which   an   iron   will  may   awaken    and   develop  to 

astonishing  perfection Cicero  relates  how  a  stoic 

philosopher,  attempting  to  establish  in  the  presence  of  Pompey  that 
'pain  is  no  evil,'  subdued  a  violent  attack  of  gout  in  his  own  person, 
and  demonstrated  his  argument,  as  it  were,  ou  his  own  feet.  Was  this 
act  one  of  simple  demonstration  1  Was  it  not  rather  the  living  senti- 
ment of  its  import  wliich  effected  the  miracle  \  The  Stoic  school  first 
taught  its  followers,  by  great  examples,  to  exercise  their  volition :  the 
latter  having  convinced  themselves  of  the  reality  of  this  power,  reflected 
on  it,  and  handed  down  to  us  the  simple  but  grand  formula  of  doctrine 
— '  What  the  spirit  wiUa,  the  body  muu:  "—p.  66. 
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"  To  the  victim  of  hypochondriasis  I  have  but  this  advice  to  give. 
Turn  your  clouded  sight  from  the  narrow  sphere  of  your  own  miserable 
tortured  self,  to  the  boundless  theatre  of  suftering  or  rejoicing  humanity; 
forget  your  own  miseries  in  sympathy  with  your  fellow- men;  or  at 
least  deserve  the  sympathy  of  others.  These  are  holy  duties,  which  the 
great  movements  of  the  present  day  render  incumbent  on  us  all;  and 
they  are  more  easy  of  fulfilment  than  the  blase  egoist,  or  the  slave  of 
habits  can  conceive.  As  a  highly  gifted  poet  and  physician  observes, 
*Do  we  not  feel  ourselves  when  we  feel  for  others?' — In  the  glory  of 
ever-renovating  and  ever-living  nature,  the  unhappy  will  find  the  con- 
solation vouchsafed  and  prepared  for  all  human  beings;  and  in  the 
conflicting  maze  of  characters  and  destinies  will  he  discover  the  place 
he  was  destined  to  fill.  After  this  discovery  nothing  remains  for  him 
but  to  be  and  remain  what  his  being  prompts  him  to  be — ^pure  and 
truthful  as  the  incorruptible  word  of  God.  Health  is  nothing  but 
beauty,  morality,  and  truth." — p.  157. 

We  have  not  given  these  lengthened  quotations  because  we  deem 
them  novel,  but  because  we  conceive  that  they  contain  much  truth,— 
The  remedial  effect  of  the  "  will,"  and  the  curative  energy  of  "  faith," 
have  been  long  known  and  acted  upon  by  English  physicians.  Our 
literature  abounds  with  illustrations,  and  scarcely  a  number  of  this 
journal  emanates  from  the  press,  without  adding  to  them;  as  witness 
the  elegant  paper  in  our  last,  on  **  Psychotherapeia."  We  believe  that 
the  lists  of  mesmeric  cures,  of  which  we  formerly  heard  so  much, 
are  traceable  to  the  action  of  the  imagination  upon  the  body — and  that 
Homoeopathy  is  successful  through  the  same  medium.  Viewed  psycho- 
logically, this  theory  of  Feuchtersleben's  is  faulty,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
wholly  overlooked  the  power  which  many  corporeal  ailments  have  U2)on 
the  energies  of  the  will,  and  has  nowhere  drawn  a  proper  distinction 
between  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  and  the  instinctive  emotions 
which  belong  to  the  higher  order  of  animals,  and  those  endowments  of 
the  reason  which  arc  peculiar  to,  and  the  especial  characteristics  of  the 
children  of  men. 

When  we  commenced  this  analysis  of  **  The  Dietetics  of  the  Soul," 
we  purposed  to  illustrate  the  above  defect  at  considerable  length — ^Imt 
the  many  .suggestive  passages  contained  in  the  work,  have  so  encroached 
upon  our  space,  that  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  other  works  now  before 
us,  do  more  than  make  this  passing  allusion  to  them.  It  is  always 
more  delightful  to  us  to  discover  beauties  than  to  detect  faults;  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  great  thoughts  and  noble  aspi- 
rations of  genius,  rather  than  to  its  foibles  or  its  follies,  but  the  stern 
requirements  of  truth  sometimes  demand  that  these  should  neither  be 
unnoticed  nor  uncondemned. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  which  presents  a  more  extensive  fieM 
for  ])sychological  observation,  nor  which  offers  to  the  mental  pathologist 
more  abundant  materials  for  induction,  than  that  of  India.  It  is,  how« 
ever,  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  labourers  in  this  field  hitherto  have 
been  few,  and  that  as  yet  no  work  on  the  subject,  alike  comprehensive 
and  systematic,  has  issued  from  the  press.  The  author  of  the  brochure 
before  us  must  have  had,  as  medical  superintendent  of  the  Lunatie 
Asylum  at  Dacca,  very  favourable  opportunities  for  studying  insanity 
in  a  section  of  our  Indian  colony.  Many  of  the  facts  which  he  has 
published,  are  full  of  interest ;  he  has,  however,  been  led  int6  error,  by 
making  hasty  deductions  from  necessarily  imperfect  statistical  data,  and 
has  also  advanced  some  views  which  are  not  only  unsubstantiated  by 
facts,  but  even  contradictory.  We  require  much  more  research,  ere  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  various  phases  of  insanity,  as  they  are  deve- 
loped in  India,  can  be  arrived  at. 

It  would  tuke  more  space  than  this  jounial  could  afford,  at  the  present 
time,  to  give  other  than  a  hasty  allusion  to  the  various  momentous  topics 
which  are  suggested  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  India.  We 
need  only  refer  to  her  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  her  high  state  of 
civilization  before  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  her  peculiar  religion  and 
unequalled  fanaticism,  the  singular  division  of  her  people  into  castes 
and  their  highly  intellectual  capacity,  the  fearful  ravages  to  which  she 
has  from  time  to  time  been  subjected  by  the  sword,  pestilence,  and 
famine,  to  show  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  all  the  known  predisposing  causes  of  insanity  have  been  ia 
operation  for  centuries,  and  that  Dr.  Wise,  consequently,  takes  a  very 
partial  view  of  the  subject,  when  he  infers  (though,  by  the  way,  ho  sub- 
sequently contradicts  himself)  that  the  prevalence  of  insanity  in  India, 
is  owing  to  the  illiterate  condition  of  the  people.  But  did  we  admit  the 
fact,  that  ignorance  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  causes  of  insanity,  which 
we  do  not,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  India  can  agree  with 
him  that  the  Hindoos  are  ''perhaps  in  a  lower  state  of  mental  develop- 
ment than  even  the  rudest  savage.** 

He  affirms  that,  "  although  intimately  connected  with  the  educational 
dei>artment  of  the  Bengal  government,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  I 
never  knew  of  a  well-educated  native  becoming  insane."  This  expe- 
rience is  not  borne  out  by  the  observatioi;is  of  our  best  authorities,  who, 
on  the  contrary,  find  that  insanity  frequently,  perhaps  tnost  frequently, 

*  Practical  Remarks  on  Insanity  in  Bengal.  By  Thomas  N.  Wise,  M.D.,  late 
Surgeon  H.  E.  I.  C.  Service. 
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attacks  the  refined  and  mentally  cultivated.  In  our  consideration  of  the 
causes  which  are  likely  to  engender  that  peculiar  condition  of  the  brain, 
whatever  it  may  be,  on  which  the  predisposition  to  insanity  depends, 
and  which  are  in  operation  in  our  Indian  empire^  we  must  not  forget 
the  excitement  of  their  superstitious  idolatry,  and  of  that  unnatural 
fanaticism  so  x:losely  allied  to  insanity  ;  a  fanaticism  so  intense  that  it 
leads  the  miserable  devotees  to  practise  the  most  cruel  tortures  upon 
their  own  bodies.  Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  high  development  of 
the  imaginative  faculty,  as  evinced  in  the  ancient  poetry  of  India,  and 
in  her  gigantic  architecture. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  in  connexion  with  the  former 
and  more  general  causes,  a  practice  which  is  common  in  India,  and 
which  must,  no  doubt,  exert  a  considerable  degree  of  influence,  in  giving 
rise  to  a  particular  form  of  mania.  We  allude  to  the  barbarous  mode  of 
treating  parturient  women.  Col.  Sykes,  in  his  interesting  tracts  of 
the  ^' Vital  Statistics  of  India,"  published  in  184G,  states  that  with  a 
view  to  shorten  the  stages  of  labour,  the  parturient  woman  is  subjected 
to  the  coarsest  and  roughest  usage.  This  violent  treatment  generally 
fails  to  produce  the  desired  object,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  must 
frequently  give  rise  to  cases  of  puerperal  mania. 

Dr.  Wise  draws  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  cases  occurring 
in  India,  and  that  which  obtains  in  England,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  has  underrated  the  amount  of  insanity  in  Bengal.  He 
observes : — 

"  Thus,  let  us  compare  the  number  of  the  insane  with  the  census  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  suppose  that,  in  Ceylon,  there  are  from  120  to  130 
insane  patients  under  treatment,  and  from  400  to  500  lunatics  in  the 
island.  In  the  circle  of  Bengal  districts,  from  which  lunatics  are  sent 
to  the  Dacca  asylum,  157*5,  the  average  of  four  years,  may  be  supposed 
to  be  under  treatment,  and  probably  from  2000  to  2500  is  the  actual 
number  of  lunatics.  The  following  is  an  approximative  comparison  with 
the  returns  from  England  and  Wales  : — 


1 

Lunatics. 

i 

Percent. 

*  -00,440 
•00,202 
•00,754 

Population. 

Under  Treatment. 

1 

Probable 
Actual  Number. 

Island  of  Ceylon     • 
Dacca  Circle .    .    . 
England  and  Wales. 

1.009,008     1            125 
9,801.484     ;            167*5 

17,905,831     j        13,400 

1 

450 

2000 

13,400 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  returns  of  the  various  dispen- 
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sai-ies  established  in  India,  through  the  benevolent  exertions  of  Lord 
Auckland,  that  insanity  occurs  more  frequently  than  the  above  tables 
would  lead  us  to  infer.  The  returns  to  which  we  allude  are  published 
in  Col.  Sykes'  interesting  tracts.  We  have  made  a  selection,  not  only 
of  maniacal,  but  of  paral^iic  and  other  kindred  affections,  and  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  amongst  the  very  large  number  of  cases  of 
paralysis,  many  of  the  subjects  were  afflicted  with  some  impainnent  or 
derangement  of  the  mental  faculties,  which  complication  might  have  been 
overlooked  in  drawing  up  the  returns,  which  are  admitted  by  Col.  Sykes 
to  have  been  defective.  Moreover,  in  a  general  inquiry  of  this  sort, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  ascertain  the  existence  and  amount  of 
every  description  of  cerebral  disease.  With  this  view,  we  have  made 
the  following  resum6  of  nervous  affections,  common  to  Bengal  and  the 
northern  provinces  of  India : — 

Mania.  Epilepsy.  Paralysis.  Apoplexy. 

584  339  1482  ISO 

Total  number  of  nervons  affections  treated  at  Dispensaries  only   .     .    2485 

The  returns  were  sent  in  half-yearly,  and  extended  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  but  Colonel  Sykes  says,  "  unfortunately  there  were  many 
omissions,  and  want  of  continuity ;"  hence,  the  aggregate  we  have  given 
is  b^ow  the  mark,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  exists  a  greater  amount 
of  insanity  than  Dr.  Wise's  statements  would  lead  us  to  infer. 

The  following  remarks,  which  Dr.  Wise  makes  on  the  popular  notions 
of  insanity,  and  on  the  establishment  of  lunatic  asylums  in  India,  will 
be  read  with  interest. 

**  The  Hindus,  like  many  other  people,  usually  consider  the  insane  and 
the  deformed  as  divinely  favoured  and  protected.     *  The  lamp,'  of  the 
madman  is  said  '  to  be  out,'  and  the  soul,  at  certain  phases  of  the  moon, 
is  supposed  to  return  to  the  great  god  Mahadeva :  this  is  called  'the 
hour  of  folly.'     Other  rude  nations  suppose  that  certain  forms  of  inr 
sanity  are  produced  by  devils,  or  evil-disposed  spirits.     The  conscfc- 
quence  of  a  belief  in  such  fancies  is,  that  while  some  have  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  sending  their  relatives  from  home,  to  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  bring  prosperity,  and  particularly  to  an  as}^lura  where  they  are 
believed  to  be  harshly  treated  ;  other  families  attach  a  degjee  of  shame 
to  insanity,  especially  should  the  patient  be  a  female  of  good  extrac- 
tion, and  there  is,  consequently,  a  desire  to  bury  her  existence  in 
oblivion.     It  is  therefore  the  wish  of  many  to  keep  the  insane  mem- 
bers of  a  family  in  their  own  homes,  unless  when   they  become  very 
troublesome.     When  the  members  of  the  family  are  poor,  they  usually 
neglect  their  insane  relatives,  who  receive  food  from  the  cliaritable,  and 
are  generally  allowed  to  wander  about,  imtil  the  disease  is  incurable,  or 
until  they  have  injured  some  one  j  when  they  are  sent  by  the  police  to 
the  district    jail,  where  a  ward  was  formerly  appropriated  for  them 
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This  plan  Las  been  changed,  and  capacious  asylums  for  the  insane  have 
been  formed  in  central  positions  in  India,  to  which  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  arc  sent.  The  Dacca  asylum  receives  patients  from 
ten  districts,  including  Assam  ;  and  they  often  arrive  without  the  phy- 
Bician  even  knowing  their  names,  or  past  habits  ;  or  whether  it  is  the 
first  attack,  of  a  few  days*  standing,  or  a  confirmed  and  hopeless  case  of 
long  duration.  So  that  all  statistical  calculations  must  be  considered  as 
approximate  rather  than  exact.  Very  few  of  their  friends  or  relations 
will  even  take  the  trouble  to  furnish  any  particulars  of  the  lunatics,  so 
that  little  can  in  general  be  gleaned  of  their  previous  history,  unless  a 
few  faint  traces  of  the  past  may  sometimes  be  obtained  from  the  recol- 
lections of  an  individual,  on  his  recovery." 

The  estabh'shment  of  lunatic  asylums  is  indeed  a  noble  work  of 
diarity,  and  will  confer  greater  honour  on  the  names  of  our  Indian 
rulers  than  the  achievement  of  their  proudest  victories. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  seasons  in  producing  insanity. 
Dr.  Wise  makes  the  following  observations : — 

"  Seasons. — The  greatest  number  of  insane  patients  are  brought  to 
the  asylum  between  the  months  of  April  and  November,  which  en^- 
brace  the  hottest  months  of  the  year;  the  largest  proportion  of 
recoveries  occurs  during  the  cold  months ;  and  the  most  fatal  months 
are  from  July  to  January,  which  embraces  the  most  unhealthy  season 
of  the  year.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  great  heat  of  the 
weather  has  an  influence  in  producing  insanity,  so  that  when  the  hot 
weather  occurs  suddenly,  the  number  of  admissions  is  increased,  and  is 
diminished  by  a  long  course  of  cold  weather,  during  which  the  system 
is  invigorated.'' 

We  were  rather  startled  to  find  our  author  expressing  a  superstitious 
belief  in  the  influence  of  the  moon  !     He  gravely  states  : — 

"  Careful  observations  have  convinced  me  that,  in  the  humid  atmo- 
sphere of  Bengal,  the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  paroxysms  of 
insanity  is  considerable." 

It  seems  the  practice  of  grinding  is  not  confined  to  the  purlieus  of 
our  colleges.  The  following  is  a  good  example  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  cramming  : — 

^'  Mahammud  Agem,  a  sickly  youth,  twenty  years  of  age,  became  a 
disciple  of  a  fanatic,  and,  under  his  guidance,  was  taught  Persian  and 
Arabic.  The  Koran  and  other  works  he  learned  by  rote,  so  that  his 
memory  was  fatigued  without  his  understanding  being  enlightened : 
inheriting  a  weakness  of  the  mind  from  the  total  want  of  intellectual 
culture  of  his  parents,  he  became  disturbed  in  his  sleep— saw  visions — 
and  became  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  devils,  who  threatened  to 
punish  him  for  not  performing  some  fancied  work.  The  studies  being 
continued,  he  became  insane,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  asylum.  He  at 
first  refixsed  to  eat,  and  milk  was  injected  into  his  stomach.     He  soon 
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improved  in  health,  took  much  exercise, — and  by  the  relaxation  of  tbo 
miud,  change  of  residence,  and  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  the  asylum, 
he  soon  got  well." 

Grief,  as  in  this  country,  can  number  its  victims.  Many  cases  are 
instanced  of  derangement  of  mind  from  the  bereavement  of  relatives, 
the  failure  of  trade,  and  the  loss  of  caste.  Dr.  Wise  does  not  consider 
the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  a  very  common  cause  of  insanity, 
the  priests  being  opposed  to  their  excessive  ase,  although  the  statements 
of  Col.  Sykes  would  lead  us  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  He,  the  Colonel, 
states  that  drunkenness  is  very  rife  in  Patna,  and  that  the  town  is  9ur« 
rounded  with  toddy  trees,  from  which  the  natives  are  known  to  extract 
a  highly  intoxicating  drink. 

Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  feel  interested  in  the  following  particulars 
relative  to  the  use  of  those  deleterious  eastern  luxuries— opium,  gunjah, 
and  churns. 

"  Opium.  — Opium  is  very  generally  employed  by  the  Mussulmans 
from  its  supposed  property  of  lengthening  life,  and  removing  certain 
diseases,  such  as  disorders  connected  with  looseness,  as  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  cholera,  and  other  discharges,  as  fiuor  albus,  diabetes,  water- 
ing of  the  eyes,  coughs,  etc.  I  have  known  an  infant,  a  few  months 
old,  so  habituated  to  the  soothing  influence  of  opium,  tliat  it  required 
a  supply  every  night  to  keep  it  quiet.  It  was  given  in  this  case  to 
save  trouble,  and  to  strengthen,  as  it  was  supposed,  the  child,  and  pre- 
vent it  suffering  from  the  bad  effects  of  cold,  whereas  it  must  have  bad 
quite  an  opposite  effect.  Such  a  habit  in  the  adult  produces  great 
debility  and  emaciation,  curtailing  the  enjoyments,  and  shortening  the 
duration  of  the  life  of  the  individual.  The  effect  of  opium,  when 
taken  in  large  quantities,  is  succeeded  by  that  painful  longing,  and 
most  distressing  irritability  and  weakness,  whidi  often  destroy  its 
votaries,  by  rendering  them  subject  to  other  diseases,  and  sometimes 
unhinge  the  mind." 

"  GunjaJi>, — The  use  of  the  preparations  of  Indian  hemp  or  gunjah 
(Cannabis  Sativa),  has  a  much  more  pernicious  influence  on  the  mental 
faculties  than  opium  or  spirits,  which  are  more  transitory  in  their 
effect.  Gunjah  was  well  known,  and  its  effects  understood  for  many 
ages,  in  the  South  of  Africa,  in  America,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
Asia.  It  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  the  temples  of  the  ancient 
Oreeks  for  its  intoxicating  quality,  and  it  is  still  employed  for  the 
aame  purpose  by  the  Brahminical  pi-iests  of  India,  and  by  the  disai* 
pated  and  depraved,  more  particularly  of  the  lower  class.  With  them 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  ready  agent  to  enable  the  person  to  bear  hard 
and  continuous  labour  without  fatigue,  to  prevent  the  pain  accom- 
panying physical  injury,  to  guard  against  insalubrious  climates  and 
unhealthy  seasons.  It  likewise  produces  pleasing  and  cheerful  intoxi- 
cation, and  has  other  qualities  which  lead  to  its  deleterious  use — as  it 
kindles  the  imagination,  inflames  the  sensual  passions,  and  the  appetite 
for  food.     Some  who  use  it  state  that  it  renders  them  more  fervid  vx 
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their  devotions,  circulates  the  blood,  and  clears  the  voices  of  singers. 
But  it  is  also  'well  known  that  a  constant,  or  large  consumption  of  it, 
makes  the  person  unfit  for  business,  and,  if  continued,  produces 
insanity. 

"  When  gunjah  is  employed  as  a  luxury,  it  is  used  in  combination 
with  prepared,  or  dry  tobacco  leaf ;  each  pipe-full  (chillim)  being  filled 
up  with  from  two  to  eight  anuas'  weight  of  the  compound.  Some- 
times from  twenty  to  thirty  chillims  are  used  daily.  The  cost  is  about 
one  rupee  and  eight  annas,  the  two  pounds  (Seer).  Such  is  the  quantity 
consumed,  that  three  or  four  rupees  a  month  are  often  spent  by  one 
individual  on  this  deleterious  drug ;  and  such  is  the  fascination,  that  to 
increase  the  gratification  the  smoke  is  often  passed  into  the  pharynx 
and  nostrils,  and  after  remaining  some  time  it  is  discharged. 

"  It  is  customary  for  several  of  these  miserable  votaries  to  meet  at 
one  of  their  houses^  and  sit  on  the  floor  in  a  circle ;  each  then  takes  a 
draught  of  the  hookah,  which  has  been  prepared  with  gunjah  and 
tobacco,  and  hands  it  to  his  neighbour.  Intoxication  soon  occurs,  as 
it  is  stated  that  four  or  five  mouthfuls  are  sufficient  to  intoxicate 
persons,  even  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  drug.  In  my  inquiries,  in 
the  Dacca  Insane  Asylum,  as  to  the  cause  of  such  persons'  insanity,  I 
found  that  of  those  who  had  formed  the  habit  of  using  gunjah  before 
admission  into  the  asylum,  and  whose  statement  was  confirmed  in  every 
case  by  relatives  and  friends,  when  that  could  be  done,  out  of  286  that 
were  in  the  asylum  at  the  commencement,  and  were  admitted  during 
the  year  of  report,  seventy-seven,  or  nearly  a  third,  had  been  rendered 
insane  by  the  pernicious  use  of  gunjah,  to  which  the  lower  classes  are 
00  often  habituated,  from  its  agreeable  intoxicating  nature,  and  cheap- 
ness. The  effects,  however,  are  after  a  certain  dose  transient,  and  are 
soon  followed  by  great  debility. 

^'  The  remarkable  effect  of  gunjah  is,  that  it  in  an  agreeable  manner 
excites  or  modifies  sensibility  and  combination  of  ideas,  but  it  does 
not  itself  give  origin  to  them.  The  enjoyment  is  entirely  moral,  and 
not  like  the  gratification  of  the  amatory  passion.  It,  by  use,  weakens 
the  animal  passion,  memory,  the  power  of  voluntary  control  of  the 
thoughts,  or  fixing  the  attention.  By  a  great  effort  the  mind  can,  for 
a  moment,  be  restored  to  its  original  powers.  The  gunjah  creates  an 
increase  of  appetite,  a  moderate  exhilaration  of  spirits,  sometimes  an 
intense  sensation  of  happiness.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  weight  of  the 
head,  and  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  restlessness  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Occasionally  the  person  exhibits  a  disposition  to  assimie  the 
recumbent  position,  and  to  bring  the  limbs  and  trunk  together.  In 
one  case  the  patient  took  a  poisonous  dose  given  by  an  itinerant 
beggar,  to  ensure  the  good  will  of  his  neighbours.  It  produced  intoxi- 
cation and  great  heat  of  the  body,  which  induced  him  to  proceed  to 
the  river  to  bathe,  when  this  disposition  was  so  great  that  both  his 
bead  and  arms  went  under  water,  and  he  would  have  been  drowned 
had  he  not  been  observed.  In  this  case  the  single  dose  produced 
insanity,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the  asylum ;  and  it  was  three  months 
before  he  was  discharged  as  cured. 
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*'  These  religious  mendicants  are  a  great  curse  to  India.  One  daj  I 
asked  one  of  them,  a  notorious  gunj  ah- eater,  what  was  his  occupation. 
Placing  his  hand  on  his  stomach,  he  said,  *  Eating,  and  smoking  gui^ah.' 
Tlie  dreadful  cannabis !  '  But,  what  is  your  trade  V  He  added,  *  To  con- 
template the  Great  God.'  *  And  where  is  your  home  Y  He  pointed 
downwards,  and  answered,  '  In  the  earth.'  The  effects  of  gunjah  are 
most  pernicious.  A  young  man,  twenty-live  years  of  age,  was  admitted 
on  the  1st  August,  and  dis<iharged  from  the  asylum  on  the  22nd,  weU. 
He  was  brought  back  in  six  days,  much  worse  than  he  had  been  during 
his  first  attack.  I  found  he  had  again  indulged  in  gunjah,  having 
taken  five  or  six  chillims  daily.  He  recovered  in  three  months;  and 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  asylum,  as  he  could  not  resist 
the  longing  desire  for  gunjah,  and  dreaded  the  fearful  consequences. 
This  is  the  usual  course  of  these  unfortunate  individuals.  They  get 
well,  and  return  to  the  old  habit,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  asylum,  and 
either  die,  or  are  sent  back.  During  the  year  of  report,  of  the  seventy- 
seven  patients,  twenty-six  were  cured,  and  five  died  from  bowel  com- 
plaints. The  others  remained  in  the  asylum.  Several  had  been  more 
than  once  there.  It  must  be  allowed  that  there  are  other  causes  whichy 
at  the  same  time,  aggravate  the  effects  of  the  gunjah,  such  as  exposure 
to  the  sun,  bad  food,  unhealthy  climate,  and  the  irregular  and  bad  habits 
of  the  individuals  who  are  the  chief  suiBferers." 

^'  The  difficulty  of  breaking  the  habit  of  using  gunjah  is  always  very 
great,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  insanity  is  generally  the  consequence 
even  of  a  slight  indulgence.  Some  years  ago,  I  tried  to  prevent  an 
unfortunate  young  man  from  obtaining  his  usual  supply.  He  was  re- 
duced to  a  skeleton,  took  little  or  no  food,  and  lived  only  to  enjoy  the 
fascinating  drug.  He  was  in  a  state  of  great  nervous  distress  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  gunjah,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  privation :  but 
no  bad  effects  followed,  and  his  health  and  strength  improved  while  he 
remained  in  the  hospital.  In  the  Dacca  jail  it  was  found  that  the 
privation  of  the  usual  quantity  of  the  drug  and  opium  produced 
diarrhoea,  etc.,  which  was  checked  by  allowing  a  small  quantity 
daily." 

"  Cliurua,  or  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Indian  hemp  plant,  is  usually 
taken  mixed  with  water.  In  half-an-hour  it  produces  intoxication  of 
a  most  cheerful  kind,  increases  the  appetite  for  food,  and  for  sensual 
enjoyments.  Should  the  Gk)vemment  restrict  the  sale  of  gunjah, 
many  would  be  forced  to  give  up  the  pernicious  habit,  as  chums  would 
be  too  expensive  to  enable  them  to  purchase  it." — page  1 4. 

''  The  churus  is  prepared  in  Bengal  by  beating  a  quantity  of  the 
Indian  hemp  plant,  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of  the  night  dew,  and 
pressing  the  bruised  plant  with  the  naked  hand,  to  which  the  churus  ad- 
heres :  it  is  then  scraped  off  for  use.  It  is  of  much  higher  price  than  the 
gunjah,  and  is  more  rarely  used,  particularly  as  it  is  far  less  stimulating, 
and  produces  a  lighter  degree  of  intoxication.  So  great  is  the  difference, 
that  ten  pipes  of  churus  will  not  cause  the  same  effect  that  one  of 
gunjah  will  produce.  Still,  churus  is  sometimes  used  by  the  rich,  and 
by  singers,  etc" 
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We  have  again  to  regret  the  carelessness  with  which  the  author  has 
drawn  deductions  from  facts  replete  with  physiological  and  pathological 
spgg^tions.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  extracts,  that  he  flatly  contra- 
dicts himself  when  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  gunjaL  In  the  first 
instance,  he  says,  ''  it  kindles  the  imagination,  influences  the  sensual 
passions,  and  the  appetite  for  food."  He  subsequently  observes,  "  the 
enjoyment  is  entirely  moral,  and  not  like  the  gratification  of  the 
amatory  passion."  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  and  other  writers  on  the  Indian 
hemp,  speak  very  decidedly  as  to  its  aphrodisiac  properties.  It  would 
seem  to  act  especially  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  producing  in  small 
doses  symptoms  of  inebriation  of  a  cheerful  character,  followed  by  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  and  lastly,  sleep.  In  large  doses  it  is  a  powerful  nar- 
cotic. It  is  less  certain  in  its  operation  than  opium,  but  possesses 
advantages  over  the  latter  drug,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  impair  the 
appetite,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increases  the  desire  for  food.  Neither 
does  it  arrest  the  bronchial  nor  other  secretions,  as  is  the  case  with 
opium.  We  can  speak  favourably  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Indian  hemp, 
in  the  treatment  of  some  forms  of  insanity,  accompanied  with  great 
debility,  given  with  the  view,  not  of  producing  a  hypnotic  or  narcotic 
effect,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  practice,  but  as  a  nervine  stinrn- 
lajU. 

On  the  physical  symptoms  of  insanity  he  offers  nothing  new,  and  his 
observations  on  the  appearances  found  on  dissection  are  comprised  in 
the  following  very  brief  paragraph. 

"  On  cUssectionf  the  skull  of  the  insane  is  often  very  thick,  and  more 
serum  than  usual  is  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  with  marks  of 
previous  inflammation,  such  as  a  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  arach- 
noid membrane,  and  often  preternatural  hardness  of  certain  parts  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  with  more  or  less  alteration  of  the  cortical 
substance." 

The  mortality  amongst  the  patients  at  Dacca  appears  to  have  been 
very  great,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  statement : — 

"  Mortality. — ^The  mortality  among  the  patients  in  the  Dacca  asylum 
has  always  been  very  great;  but  subject  to  very  considerable  changes, 
from  the  peculiarities  of  the  season,  etc.  During  one  year  that  an  able 
predecessor  of  mine  superintended  the  asylum,  the  deaths  amounted, 
among  the  males,  to  32  per  cent.;  and  the  cures,  including 
cases  relieved,  and  made  over  to  their  friends,  to  i>l  per  cent,  of  the 
admissions.  Among  the  females,  during  the  same  period,  the  per 
centagc  was  45^  cured,  to  38|  per  cent,  deaths." 

Our  author's  remarks  on  the  classification  of  the  lunatics  in  the 
Dacca  asylum,  need  not  detain  us,  but  the  following  affecting  cases,  one 
exhibiting  an  unusual  degree  of  attachment  between  two  lunatics,  and 
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the  other  relative  to  a  melancholy  instance  of  puerperal  mania,  will,  no 
doubt,  interest  some  of  our  readers  :— 

"  Kureem  Klmn^  set.  39,  lost  some  land,  after  much  vexatious  Iitiga* 
tion,  which,  together  with  the  free  use  of  opium  and  probably  gunjab, 
appeared  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  his  insanity.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  asylum  in  a  sufficiently  sane  state  to  answer  questions,  and  to 
agree  to  diminish  the  pernicious  habit  he  had  contracted  of  eating  large 
quantities  of  opium.  This  was  done  by  commencing  with  fifteen  grains 
of  solid  opium,  his  usual  daily  quantity,  and  diminishing  the  dose  by 
a  grain  daily,  until  none  was  left.  He  now  appeared  to  feel  no  want  of 
the  drug.  During  the  interval  of  the  paroxysms,  he  was  a  strong 
intelligent  man,  and  assiduously  worked  in  the  cook-room  as  an 
assistant,  or  in  preparing  screens,  brooms,  etc. 

''  He  took  charge  of  an  insane  orphan  boy,  who  was  brought  to  the 
asylum.  This  unfortunate  child  was  found  near  the  place  where  the 
Hindus  burn  their  dead.  He  was  very  much  emaciated  from  starvation, 
and  was  in  a  state  of  amentia,  probably  from  ill  treatment.  What 
a  story  of  cruelty  might  he  have  revealed,  but  this  was  denied  him  f 
His  reason  was  quite  gone — '  his  lamp  was  out.'  But  the  broken  reed 
was  cherished,  and  supported  by  Kureem  Khan;  and  it  was  an 
interesting  sight  to  observe  the  care  with  which  he  attended  to  the 
helpless  child,  who  crouched  behind  his  protector,  when  any  stranger 
approached ;  and  then  he  would  look  up  and  smile  upon  his  benefactor 
for  placing  him  in  security, — and  it  was  such  a  smile  of  sweetness  I 
His  spare  body  supported  one  of  the  most  beautiful  heads  I  ever  saw. 
Such  a  beauty  of  form  1 — such  a  brow  I — such  large  black  expressive 
eyes,  sheltered  behind  such  graceful  eyelashes ! — ^and  such  a  beautiful 
chiselled  mouth,  as  would  have  formed  a  study  for  Kaphael!  The 
foster  father  never  left  his  child,  and  tried  to  instruct  him.  He  care- 
fully taught  him  to  repeat  scraps  of  Sadee ;  but  such  was  the  defect  of 
the  child's  memory  that  he  required  continual  prompting.  His  own 
name  he  did  not  recollect.  Poor  boy !  gratitude  appeared  to  be  the 
only  remnant  of  his  ruined  mind.  His  protector,  when  the  paroxysm 
of  insanity  was  on  him,  changed  his  whole  manner;  for  some  time  he 
remained  silent,  and  seemed  to  wander  about  to  get  rid  of  the  inward 
distress  that  preyed  upon  him,  and  the  insane  child  was  the  first  to  feel 
its  effects;  indeed,  such  was  the  acutcness  of  his  instinct  of  danger, 
that,  on  the  first  indication  of  the  coming  paroxysm,  he  fled  and  hid 
himself  from  his  "vaolence.  The  madman's  face  assumed  a  most  dia- 
bolical expression  of  rage ;  and  he  immediately  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
boy,  and  his  other  enemies,  who  were  now  to  be  chastised.  This  he 
supposed  he  did  by  rolling  up  a  portion  of  his  clothes,  and  beating 
them  with  a  stick,  and  heaping  all  kinds  of  abuse  upon  the  bundle.  lu 
other  cases  he  took  a  brick,  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  beat  it;  some- 
times with  a  stick,  with  his  hand,  and  with  his  elbow;  and  this  was 
done  with  such  violence  as  to  bruise  and  injure  his  arm.  On  these 
occasions  he  changed  his  elbow  for  his  feet,  and  struck  at  his  clothes, 
or  the  brick  he  had  procured,  until  quite  exhausted.  I  once  called  him 
to  me,  when  in  this  state.     He  told  me  a  long  list  of  grievances,  of  his 
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^ckes,  his  villages,  and  his  rank ;  wliich  had  all  been  taken  from  him 
by  the  base  treachery  of  lawyers,  and  had  reduced  him  to  his  present 
state.  He  then  appeared  quite  satisfied,  sought  out  the  boy,  and 
returned  to  his  work.  On  one  occasion  this  madman  had  a  visit  from 
his  brother,  and  they  remained  for  some  time  on  most  amicable  terms, 
until  something  irritated  him ;  when  he  suddenly  became  enraged,  and 
beat  his  brother,  so  as  to  oblige  him  to  fly  for  his  life. 

"  To  obtain  ornaments  for  the  insane  boy  was  the  great  stimulus  to 
exert  himself,  and  he  executed  a  good  deal  of  work,  to  get  money  to 
purchase  clothes  and  ornaments  with  which  to  decorate  him.  Again  a 
paroxysm  of  insanity  would  occur,  and  the  boy  was  obliged  to  hide 
himself ;  although  a  short  time  before  he  had  decorated  him  with  orna- 
ments, promised  to  make  him  a  landed  proprietor,  and  called  him  his 
son  and  brother. 

"  These  ornaments  were  generally  stolen  during  the  boy's  sleep.  At 
other  times  the  rupees  which  the  protector  got  for  his  work,  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  some  one  in  the  asylum,  and  so  bad  was  his  memory, 
and  unjust  his  friends,  that  he  was  often  cheated  out  of  them.  In  other 
cases  he  seemed  to  accuse  those  around  him  falsely  for  having,  he  alleged, 
misappropriated  his  money. 

"  Ptteiferal  madiiesa. — ^Tlie  variety  of  mental  derangement  incident 
to  women  soon  after  parturition  seems  to  be  less  common  in  Bengal 
than  in  Europe.  A  respectable  Mohammedan  requested  me  to  see  his 
daughter,  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  become  deranged  after  her  first 
confinement.  The  visit  was  made  in  the  evening,  and  tlie  picturesque 
thatched  house  was  surrounded  by  numerous  majestic  palms,  plantains, 
bamboo  clumps,  and  other  beautiful  tropical  plants,  which  were 
partly  illuminated  by  the  setting  sun.  When  we  were  seated,  the 
afflicted  female,  dressed  in  a  thin  muslin  dress,  and  guarded  by  several 
attendants,  was  brought  and  seated  before  us.  During  the  interview 
she  continued  laughing,  and  chattering  nonsense.  Her  parent,  in  his 
long  Arab  dre«s,  and  flowing  beard,  stood  beside  her,  and  related  how 
she  had  been  happily  married,  had  lost  her  infant,  and  by  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  a  dysenteric  affection,  had  been  reduced  to  her  present 
state.  *  She  was  the  apple  of  my  eye.'  *  She  could  recite  our  prayers,* 
he  said.  *  None  was  equal  to  her  in  learning;  but  now  she  has  forgotten 
all.'  *And  I,'  continued  her  father,  'was  so  fond  and  proud  of  her; 
and  now  she  will  not  attend  to  me,  or  even  eat  of  her  favourite  dishes. 
I  prepared  them  for  her  yesterday,  set  them  before  her,  and  urged  her 
to  eat  them  for  my  sake  ;  but  she  spurned  them  from  her,  abused  me, 
and  tore  my  face  and  clothes.  Her  loss  to  me  is  like  the  loss  of  repose  : 
I  shall  never  recover  it.'  The  father  stated  these  and  other  particulars 
with  the  minuteness  of  one  intensely  interested  in  the  subject.  His 
pale  countenance  and  tearless  eyes  proved  that  his  grief  was  passing 
show.  He  continued, — *  She  now  knows  her  father  no  longer  ;'  and, 
turning  to  me,  he  added, — '  Now,  I  look  to  you  as  her  father,  and 
mother,  and  her  only  refuge.  Your  kindness  in  coming  to  visit  my 
daughter  shall  receive  my  everlasting  gratitude.  She  will  not  even 
eat  any  longer  for  me.' 

"  The  treatment  which  was  required  in  such  cases  was  stated.     Her 
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fine  hair  was  to  be  allowed  to  be  cut  off,  with  the  exception  of  a  central 
portion  ;  but  the  husband  was  to  be  consulted,  before  the  general  pica 
of  treatment  was  to  be  commenced.  The  father  declared  it  would  be 
a  dii^race  to  the  family — who  lived  in  a  hut,  and  found  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  means  of  subsistence — to  remove  the  patient  to  the 
asylum,  where  she  would  receive  the  greatest  attention  and  kindness, 
which  would  give  her  the  best  chance  of  recovery  from  her  terrible 
malady.  But  such  is  the  power  of  habit,  and  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  among  unenlightened  races." 

In  the  treatment  of  his  patients,  Dr.  Wise  appears  to  have  exhibited 
judgment  and  humanity  in  carrying  out  the  principles  established  by 
our  most  enlightened  physicians.  The  utility  of  actively  employing  the 
insane,  is  well  exemplified  by  the  following  facts,  which  serve  to  show 
that  manual  occupation  is  of  advantage  to  every  class  of  individual  and 
not  confined  to  those  only  who  have  been  previously  habituated  to  hard 
labour  : — 

"  This  humane  system  of  treatment  requires  the  constant  vigilance 
of  the  superintendents.  In  India  this  cannot  always  be  relied  on ; 
and  we  can  never  calculate  that  the  patients  are  not  neglected,  or 
degraded  by  the  attendants.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
patients,  even  though  convalescent,  to  submit  to  any  sort  of  labour. 
A  rajah  will  pretend  to  be  only  able  to  act  in  ordering  diplomatic 
matters,  a  landed  proprietor  in  arranging  accounts,  a  holy  fiikeer 
in  contemplation,  etc. ;  but  we  have  seen  that  the  rajah  may  become 
an  excellent  baskctmaker,  a  landed  proprietor  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  carrying  water,  and  the  fukeer  in  cleaning  the  wards  in 
the  morning.  When  the  first  sense  of  repugnance  of  the  person,  at 
such  an  employment,  and  their  imaginary  high  rank  is  got  over,  the 
new  occupation  changes  their  morbid  trains  of  thoughts,  and  thus  acts 
very  favourably  on  their  diseased  minds.  A  case  occura  to  me  : — A 
middle-aged  man  was  brought  to  the  asylum  in  a  state  of  amentia,  and 
much  weakened  in  bodily  health.  He  declared  he  was  the  father  of 
mankind ;  and,  as  the  first  man,  he  never  wore  clothes.  At  times  he 
seemed  silent,  and  would  not  work.  After  attention  to  his  general 
health,  he  was  taken  to  the  workshop,  and  in  a  few  days  he  began  to 
work,  of  his  own  accord,  and  to  wear  clothes.  He  soon  became 
quite  altered,  became  very  industrious,  inoffensive,  answered  questions 
rationally,  and  improved  in  health.  There  was  every  prospect  of  his 
speedy  recovery,  when  he  was  attacked  with  diarrlia\a,  and  died.  Thus, 
by  perseverance,  by  example,  and  a  little  indulgence,  especially  in  diet, 
and  dress  in  females,  their  obstinacy  will  in  general  be  removed ;  and 
an  influence  over  the  minds  of  such  patients  will  be  of  great  import- 
ance to  their  recovery." 

In  bringing  our  brief  notice  of  this  pamphlet  to  a  conclusion,  we 
must  observe,  that  although  our  duty  has  constrained  us  to  speak 
freely  of  the  treatise  under  review;  this  has   been  done  in  no  un- 
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friendly  spirit,  but  solely  with  the  view  of  directing  the  writer's  atten* 
tion  to  the  partiality  of  his  views,  as  contrasting  with  the  largeness  and 
importance  of  the  subject.  We  have  shown  our  appreciation  of  his 
labours  by  the  numerous  extracts  we  have  given  from  his  work,  and  as 
the  pioneer  of  future  observers  in  this  interesting  field,  we  give  him  a 
brother's  welcome. 


Art.  IV.— rationale  OF  INDUCTIVE  EVIDENCE.* 

We  live  in  the  days  of  clairvoyance — ^which  may  be  defined  the  art 
of  seeing  through  "  nine-inch  boards,"  and  a  great  deal  thicker ;  for  the 
clairvoyant  tells  of  what  is  done  in  distant  lands,  sees  sick  persons 
through  the  whole  diameter  of  the  earth,  for  aught  we  know,  and  an- 
nounces to  their  friends  at  home  how  they  do ;  not  to  speak  of  minor 
and  more  proximate  matters;  such  as  discovering  and  describing  stolen 
property  and  the  thieves,  seeing  their  own  or  others'  insides,  and  what 
may  be  the  matter  with  them — nay,  what  medicines  are  to  cure  them^ 
though  the  doctors  may  have  all  failed  as  well  as  difiered.  The  clair- 
voyant reads  with  fingers,  forehead,  or  stomach  ;  and,  as  the  poet  says, 
"  by  daylight,  or  candle-light,  eyes  being  shut,"  sees  through  thick  en- 
velopes and  closed  book-covers  ;  hears  bells  toll  in  the  dead  of  night 
announcing  that  the  souls  of  friends  have  passed  into  the  invisible 
world,  their  deaths  having  occurred,  it  may  be,  many  miles  off;  and  the 
notification  being  quicker  than  even  the  arrangements  of  the  electric 
telegraph.  The  clairvoyant,  when  put  oi  rapport,  will  "  take  a  walk,"  as 
it  is  called,  with  you,  not  only  through  streets  and  squares,  but  over 
hedge  and  ditch,  mountain  and  valley,  land  and  water  ;  and  if  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  some  mansion  in  the  country,  will  tell  you, 
though  neither  knowing  your  person  nor  your  home,  what  fences  are 
around  your  trees,  iron  or  wooden,  what  armour  hangs  up  in  your 
hall,  and  how  placed, — what  grain  your  homestead  is  sown  with,  and  a 
great  many  more  such  things  equally  extraordinary.  Now  all  this  is 
certainly  very  marvellous — that  is  to  say,  on  the  proviso  of  our  brother 
Jonathan — "  if  true."  And  we  arc  among  those  who  would  not  be 
among  the  number  to  say  we  will  not  believe  because  all  clairvoyants 
cannot,  nor  any,  at  all  times,  see  the  money  in  people's  pockets,  nor  the 
numbers  of  i/100  bank  notes,  sealed  up  in  the  banker's  drawer,  and 
only  awaiting  the  skill  of  the  fortunate  clairvoyant  to  draw  it  forth 
from  its  depository,  and  to   appropriate  it  as  his  or  her  own.     We 

*  "  An  Essay  upon  the  Philosophy  of  Evitlcnce;  with  a  Discussion  concerning  the  Belief 
in  Clairvoyance,"  by  Watkin  AVilUams,  of  the  Inner  Temple.    Chapman,  London.  1858. 
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would  believe  all  this,  and  more,  if  necessary,  when  favoured  with  the 
proper  sort  of  evidence,  and  enough  of  it. 

Mr.  Williams  proposes  first  to  discuss,  in  brief,  the  philosophy  of 
evidence,  and  then  to  apply  it  to  clairvoyauce  ;  not  because  he  thinks 
that  other  illustrations  might  not  be  found  equally  to  exemplify  his 
principles,  but  simply  because  this  happens  to  be  a ''  popularly  received 
system."  We  shall  give  to  our  readers  some  account  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  pamphlet,  irrespectively,  of  course,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  their  application.  We  shall  then  be  better  prepared  to  understand 
what  the  author  has^to  say  of  clairvoyance  itself. 

His  opinion  is,  that  among  the  theories  overturned  by  the  principles 
of  his  Treatise,  is  that  of  Heid  and  others,  adopted  by  Taylor  in  his 
work  on  the  Law  of  Evidence — "  that  children  have  an  instinctive  dis- 
position to  confide  in  the  veracity  of  others,  and  that  the  mind  is  not 
naturally  in  equilibrio,  without  any  inclination  to  the  side  of  belief 
more  than  to  that  of  disbelief."  Mr.  Williams  maintains,  on  the  other 
band,  that  *'  the  principle  of  our  childish  belief  is  plainly  reducible  to 
association  of  ideas ;  and  that  it  is  no  more  instinctive,  than  it  is  so  to 
speak  English,  or  to  be  a  Catholic."  From  this  preliminary  doctrine, 
for  it  occurs  in  the  Preface,  we  are  constrained  to  dissent,  so  far  at  least 
as  it  seems  to  deny  any  innate  tendency  to  confide  in  testimony. 
Granted  that  association  has  to  do  with  oUr  belief,  at  all  periods  of  life  : 
in  all  cases  which  are  properly  to  be  called  those  of  belief,  there  is  no 
doubt  an  association  of  antecedents  and  consequents.  But  whence  the 
tendency  to  this  association  1  Why,  because  the  sign  is  presented  as 
representing  the  thing  signified,  do  we  expect  them  to  be  united  1  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  foundation  of  the  principle  of  association  ? 
Surely  the  natural  (instinctive)  constitution  of  the  human  mind«  In 
the  case  of  very  young  children,  there  is  evidently  no  such  belief  as  that 
which  is  the  result  of  weighing  antagonist  evidences  ;  all  seems  blind, 
spontaneous  and  impulsive.  Wc  see  no  objection  to  saying  that  the 
instinctive  or  natural  tendency  to  regard  the  sign  as  the  representative 
of  the  thing  signified  or  the  reality,  may  make  children  of  a  certain  age 
more  ready  to  believe  what  is  told  them  than  adults  are ;  in  other 
words,  association  has  to  do  with  their  belief.  But  the  natural  tendency 
to  expect  that  what  is  affirmed  in  words  is  true  in  fact,  appears  to  us 
only  to  be  checked  by  subsequent  experience,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
learn  that  all  that  is  said  is  not  true.  The  case  of  learning  English 
does  not  meet  the  question  :  it  is  a  case  of  the  mere  arbitrary  con- 
nexion of  certahi  objects  and  ends  with  certain  sounds  ;  it  is  purely  a 
ease  of  naming.  There  is  no  natural  tendency  to  learn  EAglish,  any 
more  than  any  other  language,  or  to  learn  catholic  doctrines  more  than 
others  ;  but  it  docs  not  follow  from  this,  that  when  sounds  which  may 
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be  uttered  in  any  language  that  has  been  learned  are  made  use  of  in 
affirmation  or  denial,  there  is  no  tendency  in  the  simple,  unsophisticated 
mind  of  childhood  to  expect  things  to  agree  with  either  of  these  pre- 
dications rather  than  the  other,  until  experience  has  taught  not  only 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  their  agreement  with  events.  We  strongly 
suspect  that  the  reverse  is  the  case — ^that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
confide  in  testimony,  until  experience  teaches  us  to  restrain  and  correct  it. 

Our  author  adopts  a  usual  distinction  which  is  followed  in  regard  to 
evidence  and  belief,  between  "  mathematicaF'  (logical)  truths,  and  "  mat- 
ters of  fact."  That  there  should  be  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are 
not  greater  than  the  third  side,  is  a  logical  impossibility,  and  may  be 
proved  so  by  the  reductio  cul  absurdum,  or  Leibnitz's  principle  of  con- 
tradiction ;  by  which,  and  the  principle  of  identity,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing  in  reality,  all  logical  propositions  may  be  tested.  The  con- 
trary of  mathematical  trutlis,  for  instance,  is  not  only  false  but  incon- 
ceivable. Matters  of  fact  no  doubt  stand  on  a  different  basis.  While 
it  is  not  only  true  but  incapable  of  being  conceived  of  as  ficilse,  that  two 
right  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space, — it  is  true  that  Napoleon  the  First 
was  a  real  personage,  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  might  have  been 
a  fictitious  one,  as  is  ingeniously  assumed  and  argued  in  Archbishop 
Whately's  "  Historic  Doubts,'*  a  masterly  though  a  very  quiet  thrust  at 
the  heart's  core  of  Hume's  scepticism.  The  example  given  by  our 
author  respecting  ice  (any  other  material  would  have  done  as  well)  not 
being  capable  of  bearing  a  weight,  without  breaking,  greater  than  its 
own  actual  strength,  is  doubtless,  as  he  remarks,  as  much  a  mathemati- 
cal (or  logical)  truth  as  the  one  concerning  the  triangle.  It  is  found 
that  any  material  whatever  has  its  attraction  of  cohesion  overcome 
whenever  a  force  greater  than  that  attraction  is  in  antagonism  with  it, 
and,  of  course,  it  would  amount  to  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  an 
actually  existing  force  somewhat  less  than  another  is  equal  to  it. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  evidence  of  maUers  of  fact^  Mr.  Williams 
takes  an  example  from  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  familiar 
objects.  I  see  a  white  flaky  substance  falling  from  the  sky  in  winter : 
and  though  I  do  not^ee^  it,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  cold;  and, 
therefore,  I  call  it  buow,  *^  I  believe  it  to  be  cold,  because  in  every 
oUier  instance  of  which  I  have  had  personal  experience,  of  which  I 
have  heard,  or  of  which  I  have  read,  I  have  found  that  a  body  having 
the  same  appearance,  and  the  same  source,  and  coming  under  similar 
circumstances,  has  been  cold  :  from  this  I  am  led  to  believe  that  this 
substance  will  also  be  found  to  be  cold.  There  is,  in  fact,  in  my  mind^ 
an  inseparable  connexion  between  the  idea  of  a  white  flaky  substance 
falling  from  the  clouds,  and  the  idea  that  it  also  possesses  the  tangible 
quality,  cold." 
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On  the  former  part  of  this  solution  we  have  nothing  to  remark :  no 
doubt  we  expect  the  laws  of  nature  to  be  as  they  have  been ;  and 
because,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  white  falling  substance  has  always 
been  cold,  we  believe  this  which  we  are  now  looking  at  through  the 
windows  to  be  cold  too,  and  that  we  should  feel  it  to  be  so  if  we  went 
out  of  doors  and  took  a  handful  of  it  up.     We  believe  tliis  snow  to  be 
•cold,  on  exactly  the  same  principle  that  we  believe  that  if  a  new  species 
of  homed  animal  should  chance  to  be  discovered,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  cloven  feet.     We  believe  it  in  fact,  if  we  believe  it  intelligently, 
from  induction.     We  say  inteUigently,  for  we  would  distinguish  this 
intelligent  belief  from  the  mere  association,  which  in  the  latter  part 
of  our  quotation  seems  to  be  given  as  the  solution,  as  though  it  were 
identical  with  the  former.     Now,  we  think  that  the  bare  fact  that  we 
can  hardly  see  this  white  flaky  substance  falling,  without  also  thinking 
of  it  as  cold,  (that  is,  that  it  has  this  as  well  as  the  other  properties  <^ 
snow)  is  not  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  phenomenon  of  our  deliberate^ 
intelligent  belief.     There  are  instances  in  which  we  cannot  help  certain 
associations,  and  yet  cases  exist  of  men  believing  something  to  whidi 
their  associations  do  not  lead,  but  rather  the  contrary.     No  man  can 
'help  seeing,  or  even  thinking  of  colour  but  as  though  spread  on  a  sur^ 
face  ;  and  we  seem  to  see  extension  by  the  eye,  and  not  only  to  feel  it 
by  the  muscles.     Yet,  there  are  many  acute  and  observant  thinkers 
(we  do  not  now  discuss  their  theory)  who  bdieve,  in  opposition  to  thia 
psychological  phenomenon,  that  we  no  more  see  extension  by  the  eye 
than  we  see  solidity  or  real  distance  by  that  organ.     In  short,  they 
believe  that  our  cognizance  of  extension  by  the  eye  is  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  "  acquired  perceptions  of  sight ;"  in  other  words,  they 
believe  that  by  the  eye  we  see  nothing  but  colour,  and  that  our  sup^ 
posing  that  we  see  extension  is  only  a  case  of  very  high,  but  here 
delusive  association.     Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  Mr.  James  Afill,  are 
examples,  among  many  more,  of  this  belief.     In  still  more  obvious 
cases,  our  intelligent  conviction  (for  this  is  what  belief  ought  to  mean) 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  first  impulses  of  thought  produced  by 
association.      We  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  change  of  angular 
position  in  the  objects  we  look  at,  with  motion — that  we  cannot  see 
this  change  of  their  position  without  also  thinking  of  their  motion* 
When  we  are  sailing  out  from  a  sea-port,  the  town,  and  all  the  neigh* 
bouring  scenery,  appears  a  moving  panorama  ;  but  do  we  believe  that 
the  apparent  motion  is  real  ?     We  would,  then,  submit  that  our  intel- 
ligent conviction  that  the  white  falling  flakes  are  cold  (we  must  not 
here  say — that  they  are  snow,  which  would  be  merely  to  say  snow  is 
9»aw)f  is  not  merely  because  we  always  think  of  cold  when  we  see 
them,  but  because  we  have  experienced,  and  know  that  they  have 
always  been  cold,  whenever  felt. 
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Our  author  does  not,  however,  appear  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  the 
bare  fact  of  association,  as  blending  itself  with  our  whole  psychological 
state  when  we  pronounce  on  some  phenomenon  of  nature,  (e.  g,  the  un- 
felt  cold  of  snow),  as  to  prevent  him  from  ultimately  admitting,  as  he 
appears  to  do,  and  as  he  certainly  ought  to  do,  that  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  given  quality,  before  we  have  actually  experienced  it  in  the  par- 
ticular case,  our  conviction  amounts  to  an  inductive  process  of  mind. 
We  will,  at  least,  assume  that  this  is  his  opinion,  as  he  says  shortly 
after  the  example  of  the  snow — "  I  think  a  little  reflection  will  convince 
any  one  that  the  process  by  which  the  mind  proceeds  from  induction 
to  form  a  judgment  concerning  any  matter  of  fact,  is  totally  distinct 
from  that  which  is  expressed  by  syllogism." 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  *'  induction"  as  related  to  the  evidence  of 
matters  of  fact,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  even  those  philosophers 
who  have  gone  the  farthest  in  their  endeavours  to  reduce  belief  to 
asaocUUion,  have  still  admitted,  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
evidence,  a  recognition  of  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Mr* 
James  Mill,  in  his  chapter  on  Belief,  in  the  '^  Analysis  of  the  Fheno- 
xnena  of  the  Human  Mind,"  says  :  ''  I  believe  that  the  stranger  who 
now  passes  before  my  window  had  a  father  and  mother,  was  once  aa 
infant,  then  a  boy,  next  a  youth,  then  a  man ;  and  that  he  has  been 
nourished  by  food  from  his  birth ;  all  this,  from  my  belief  in  the 
uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature."  And  may  it  not  with  equal 
propriety  be  said,  that  this  same  confidence  which  we  have  in  the 
uniformity  of  these  laws,  is  the  reason  why  we  believe  that  wherever 
we  see  the  white  falling  flakes  of  the  substance  we  call  snow,  they  are 
cMf  Do  we  believe  this  simply  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  see 
these  flakes  without  UmUdng  of  the  cold  which  we  have  always  found 
in  conjunction  with  them  %  Is  it  not  ultimately  because  we  believe 
that  this  conjunction  is  not  a  casual,  but  a  uniform  phenomenon — the 
result  of  a  natural  law  ?  Is  not  the  inference  that  we  draw,  in  any 
particular  case,  from  our  persuasion  of  such  a  law,  an  inference  from 
induction,  however  rapidly  it  may  be  drawn  ? 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  here  advert  to  a  distinction  which  i% 
we  will  venture  to  suggest,  in  danger  of  being  too  much  neglected  in 
the  analysis  of  psychological  phenomena.  It  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  overlooked  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  philosophical  investigation 
of  the  point  now  before  us,  the  rationale  of  evidence  and  belief.  In 
all  mental  analysis  we  should,  as  carefully  as  we  may,  distinguish 
between  the  chronological  development  of  the  phenomena,  and  their 
logical  content  when  once  developed.  Now,  we  think  that  what  we 
commonly  call  belief,  in  a  very  young  child,  is  not  the  belief  of  intdli- 
gence  and  the  growth  of  reason.  We  are  ready  to  grant  the  young 
child  believes  that  fire  will  bum  him  when  he  has  once  found  it  doing 
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80,  and  this  on  the  same  principle,  that  a  dog  believes  that  a  stidc 
which  has  hurt  him  once  when  beaten  with  it  will  hurt  him  i^in. 
We,  DO  doubt,  see  here  a  ease  of  association,  and  nothing  seems  to 
present  itself  in  the  phenomenon  but  the  sign  as  recalling  the  thing 
signified,  and  with  the  latter  the  belief,  such  as  it  is.  We  may  admit 
that  so  far  the  phenomenon  is  not  at  all  logical.  But  the  belief  of 
manhood,  in  regard  to  facts  and  anticipateil  events  has  surely  more  of 
thought  and  reflection  in  it.  Witness  the  very  instance  adduced  by  our 
author;  we  have  always  experienced  a  certain  body  (snow)  having 
other  qualities,  also  to  be  cold  ;  we  have  heard  and  read  that  a  similar 
experience  has  been  that  of  mankind,  so  far  as  ever  we  are  able  to  test 
that  experience — very  true  :  but  why  do  we,  after  this  reflection  on  the 
past  and  comparison  of  it  with  the  present,  conclude  that  the  white 
flakes  are  cold,  unless  it  be  that  by  some  means  we  have  confidence  in 
the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  the  present  is,  and  the 
future  will  be,  under  similar  circumstances,  as  the  past  ?  We  admit 
that  in  very  young  children,  and  in  those  animals  which  seem  capable 
of  the  influence  of  association,  as  well  as  of  bare  mechanical  instinct, 
the  presence  of  the  sign  is  enough  for  it  at  once  to  identify  itself  with 
the  thing  signified  ;  but  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  process  of  b^ief, 
as  blended  with  a  distinct  growth  of  the  rational  faculty.  We  have 
"experienced"  so  and  so,  says  our  author — ^we  have  always  "heard" 
it — we  have  "  read  "  it — we  think  of  "  similar  circumstances*' — ^we  arc 
**  led  to  believe." 

Now  this  is  no  doubt  a  rapid  process  of  induction  ;  and  we  must 
again  quote  our  author's  remark  :  "  I  think  a  little  reflection  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  the  process  by  which  the  mind  proceeds  from  induo- 
iion  to  form  a  judgment  concerning  any  matter  of  fact,  is  totally  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  syllogism." 

Now  the  term  inducHon  is  ambiguous.  We  have,  from  Aristotle 
downwards,  a  strictly  inductive  syllogism ;  but  it  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  deductive,  and  has  its  own  laws.  Aristotle,  the  great  logician,  re- 
marks :  "  We  believe  all  things  either  through  the  syllogism  or  from 
induction,  which  he  also  calls  the  syllogism  from  induction."  ((rvXXoyiflr/ioc 
«5  ciraywyijc-  Anah/t,  Prior,  ii.  23.)  We  may  thus  exhibit  their 
contrast  :— 

Inductive.  Deductive. 


X  y  z  are  A. 

X  y  z  are  (whole)  B. 

Bis  A. 


Bis  A. 

X  y  z  are  B. 

X  y  z  are  A. 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  are  each  the  reverse  of  the  other.     In  the 
above  inductive  syllogism  we  have  an  inference  of  the  universal  from 
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the  particalar^  all  the  particulars  being  actually  enumcratod;  so  that 
the  ooncluflioii  is  necessary  by  the  formal  laws  of  thought.  In  the 
latteri  we  have  the  particular  inferred  by  the  same  laws  from  the 
universal.  From  a  comparison  of  the  two,  it  is  clear  that  the  con* 
diiMons  can  never  be  equally  apodictical  or  necessary,  unless  every  one 
of  the  particulars  constituting  B  are  enumerated.  This  alone  is  pro- 
perly inductive  demonstration. 

But  this  is  not  the  induction  of  the  Novum  Orgmum  of  Bacon,  and ' 
of  the  natural  sciences  generally.  We  have  not  in  these  the  separate 
inference  of  all  the  particulars.  All  we  can  attain  to  is  the  inference 
of  the  universal  from  the  singular  or  particular,  by  anoilogyy  or  special 
presumption,  founded  on  the  object  matter  of  some  science,  and  l^ti« 
mated  as  fiEtr  as  our  experience  reaches.  Ox^  sJieq),  goat,  runUnaie ; 
they  are  homed  animals ;  therefore,  all  homed  animale  ruminate.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  conclusion,  here,  however  warranted  by  the 
material  probability  attaching  to  the  facts  of  natural  history,  is  not 
strictly  logical,  as  not  being  absolutely  necessitated  by  the  self-evident 
and  irreducible  laws  of  thought.  The  conclusion,  if  we  take  the  pre* 
mises  as  they  stand,  is  not  sustained  by  them,  either  by  the  ordinary 
(deductive)  syllogism,  or  by  the  "  syllogism  from  induction  C*  for  in  the 
former  case,  if  we  say  ABC,  is  D, 

ABC,  is  E, 

All  E  is  D,  we  fall  at  once  into  ilUcU  process  of  the 
minor  term.  In  the  latter  case,  we  cannot  say  that  A  B  C  is  (whole)  £, 
and  that,  therefore,  E  is  A  B  C,  hence  as  before,  we  cannot  conclude  that 
E  is  necessarily  D.  Nevertheless,  the  imperfect  induction — necessarily 
imperfect,  because  all  the  particular  cases  are  not  enumerated— of  the 
above  example  respecting  ruminant  animals,  is  the  type  of  innumerable 
other  instances  which  exhibit  the  triumphs  of  modem  science,  by 
means  of  what  is  usually  termed  the  "  inductive  method."  The  fact  is, 
that  when  several  particular  cases  (and  no  mle  can  be  laid  down  for 
the  number)  which  are  analogous  have  been  ascertained  by  actual  obser- 
vation, and  have  been  stored  in  the  memory,  reason — the  faculty  of 
discerning  relations,  applies  to  the  series  of  analogous  observations 
tiie  H^  priori  principle  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  constant ;  and  what 
was  found  trae  by  observation  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  becomes, 
by  the  application  of  this  principle,  a  general  law.  The  mind,  by  a 
certain  tact  of  its  own,  arrives  at  consequences  which  transcend  our 
actual  observations,  and  anticipate  them.  The  characteristic  of  this 
method  is  that  it  proceeds  from  certain  results,  obtained  by  actual  ob- 
servation, to  a  general  principle  in  which  they  are  included,  and  which 
is  adopted  as  including  all  other  cases  of  the  like  kind.  How  many 
cases  are  required,  and  under  what  circumstances,  most  depend  on  con- 
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siderations  drawn  from  the  particular  science  or  department  of  know- 
ledge to  which  the  cases  belong.  No  general  rule  can  be  given.  A 
few  cases  of  horned  animals  being  found  with  cloven  feet  might  hardly 
raise  a  suspicion  that  the  two  always  went  together;  but  as  observation 
of  the  twofold  phenomena  extended^  and  the  facts  became  numerous,  it 
would  be  thought  probable  that  this  law  of  nature  was  universal.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  truth ;  and  the  naturalist  and  the  palaeontologist  rely 
Upon  the  anticipation  that  whatever  animal  may  hereafter  be  found 
having  horns,  whether  alive  or  in  the  fossil  state,  it  will  also  have  cloven 
feet.  Yet  as  the  induction  can  never  be  complete  by  an  enumeration 
of  all  these  animals,  we  cannot  arrive  at  absolute  demonstration  as  in 
the  strictly  formal  logic ;  we  can  only  attain  to  a  very  high  probability 
or  to  moral  certainty,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common  and  the  most 
useful  guide  which  we  have  in  all  practical  affairs. 

We  may,  if  we  please,  use  the  expression  "  the  inducUve  logic"  now 
so  common,  to  distinguish  the  inductive  inference  as  depending  on  only 
a  partial  survey  of  instances,  from  the  inference  which  is  formally  de* 
monstrative,  but  we  regard  it  as  an  error  to  maintain  that  the  two  are 
opposed  to  each  other,  as  is  sometimes  assumed.  Still,  we  admit  the 
distinction  between  the  absolutely  demonstrative,  and  the  probable; 
and  it  is  the  probable,  in  whatever  degree,  that  we  really  reach,  and  no 
more,  unless  we  can  find  some  law  necessarily  connecting  the  particular 
instances  or  the  species,  so  that  the  connexion  when  observed,  of  some 
cases,  may  be  inferred  absolutely  of  all  Of  this,  mathematics  contains 
many  examples,  but  we  must  not  look  for  them  elsewhere.  Mathe- 
matics furnishes  means  of  showing  that,  in  cases  without  number 
(series),  if  several  terms  all  indicate  a  particular  law,  this  law  must  be 
true  of  the  next  term,  and  of  the  next,  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  Such 
is  the  proof,  known  to  all  who  have  the  slightest  tincture  of  mathe- 
matics, that  the  squ€ure  ofa/ny  number  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  as  mam,y 
consecmtive  odd  numbers,  beginning  witJi  timiy,  as  tJt^re  wre  units  in  that 
number. 

It  is  evident  that  no  little  misunderstanding  has  arisen  on  the  subject 
of  induction  from  its  ambiguity.  Omitting  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
science  of  electricity,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  as  only  signifying  trang* 
ference  or  accumulation,  or  at  all  events  having  no  reference  to  any 
process  of  reasoning,  the  term  is  employed  in  a  threefold  sense.  It  is 
sometimes  used  merely  for  the  objective  business  of  collecting  facts^ 
bringing  in  or  together  a  certain  number  of  instances.  At  other  times 
it  means  a  formal  inference  of  the  universal  from  the  particular  as 
legitimated  by  the  very  laws  of  thought,  as  we  have  seen  above. 
Again  :  (and  this  is  its  proper  signification  in  all  reasonings  connected 
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with  the  inductive  sciences)  it  signifies  an  inference  of  the  universal 
from  the  singular,  by  analogy. 

Now  we  so  far  concede  to  our  author,  in  reference  to  the  nature  of 
induction,  that,  if  we  understand  by  it  an  inquiry  respecting  individuals 
or  species,  in  the  matter  of  agreement  or  disagreement,  this  is  not  a 
logical  process  ;  it  is  a  process  which  no  doubt  requires  very  accurate 
observation,  and  great  judgment  and  caution  :  it  is  a  process  of  in- 
quiry into  the  question  how  far  you  are  entitled  to  assert  that  what  is 
true  of  individuals  is  true  of  species,  or  what  b  true  of  species  is  true 
of  genus ;  and  no  particular  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  thus  framing 
your  premiss.  The  number  of  examples  previously  necessary,  and  all 
'&e  prdiminary  circumstances,  may  vary  greatly  in  various  sciences.  A 
-smaller  number  of  examples  may  lead  to  the  general  conclusion  that  all 
iron  ore  of  a  certain  kind  (the  magnet)  attracts  iron,  than  those  which 
have  induced  the  conclusion  that  quadrupeds  deficient  in  upper  cutting- 
teeth,  ruminate.  In  order  to  form  these  conclusions,  the  observation 
■and  capacity  of  the  ph3rsical  philosopher  and  of  the  naturalist  must  first 
be  employed,  in  order  to  ascertain  when  it  may  be  pronounced  that 
what  belongs  to  the  individuals  which  have  been  examined,  may  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  (perhaps  amounting  to  moral  certainty, 
though  not  to  demonstration)  be  asserted  to  belong  to  the  whole  class, 
species,  or  genus,  under  which  they  fall  We  admit,  then,  that  the 
-major  premiss  in  this  case  is  not  a  matter  of  formal  logic,  and  possibly 
our  author  may  regard  this  as  a  concession  of  the  whole  point,  and  that 
all  reasoning  from  induction  is  an  exemplification  of  nothing  more  than 
•^  association  of  ideas."  We  think  not,  however,  for  reasons  abovd 
stated.  Nor  do  we  admit  that  when  the  major  premiss  is  once  deter^ 
mined  on  (which  may  be  expressed  by  the  general  formula  that  vfhai 
hdonga  to  certain  individucUs  belongs  to  the  doss)  the  "  process  by  which 
the  mind  arrives  at  the  conclusion  is  identical  with  that  by  which  it 
arrives  at  the  truth  of  the  minor,"  as  our  author  asserts. 
.  For,  to  take  an  instance  in  which  investigation  of  particulars  b  the 
only  ground  we  have  to  rest  on,  and  where  there  seems  no  reason  to 
be  given  d  priori  for  the  connexion  of  the  phenomena  with  each  other : 
the  naturalist  has  examined  homed  quadrupeds  of  various  kinds  and 
from  various  regions  of  the  globe,  and  has  found  that  they  have  all 
cloven  feet  His  skill  and  judgment  are  exercised  in  determining  how 
far  these  quadrupeds  are  likely  to  resemble  all  other  homed  quadrupeds 
in  the  stmcture  of  their  feet.  He  lays  down  a  general  rule  (a  new 
truth)  by  what  is  commonly  termed  the  "  Inductive  process,"  and  which 
ought  always  to  l>e  distinguished  from  the  argument  from  Induction. 
No  doubt  the  formation  of  this  general  principle  is.  totally  distinct  frt>m 
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the  syllogistic  process.  But  our  author  says,  that  when  the  principle 
(major)  is  adopted,  the  minor  and  the  conclusion  are  arrived  at  by  the 
same  process.  The  major  being  all  homed  animals  lutve  daven/eei,  let 
us  suppose  the  palaeontologist  to  find  some  fossil  bones.  He  at  fint 
discovers  only  those  of  the  trunks  and  he  may  not  be  certain  to  what 
species  of  quadruped  they  belong.  None  of  the  legs  are  found;  bat 
further  research  brings  to  light  the  head,  and  now  it  turns  out  that  the 
animal  is  homed.  By  what  process  has  this  minor  premiss  been  asoer- 
tained?  clearly  by  nothing  else  than  inspection.  The  animal  has  been 
actually  found  to  belong  to  the  class  of  horned  quadrupeds ;  and  what- 
ever be  the  degree  of  probability  that  all  the  homed  quadrupeds  in  the 
world  have  cloven  feet,  with  that  degree  of  probability  alone  can  it  be 
concluded  that  this  horned  quadruped  has  them.  But  is  the  process  by 
which  the  mind  arrives  at  the  conclusion  identical  with  that  by  whidi 
it  arrives  at  the  truth  of  the  minor,  as  our  author  asserts?  Certainly 
not.  That  A  is  B  is  laid  down  as  a  principle  which  may  be  dq>ended 
on,  as  the  result  of  observations  and  analogical  indications :  that  C  is 
A;  is  actually  seen  by  inspection ;  but  that  C  is  B  follows,  not  from 
inspection  or  investigation,  but  from  the  laws  of  thought.  Grant  the 
premises,  having  determined  what  weight  the  major  premiss  will  bear, 
and  the  conclusion  will  be  accordingly.  In  this  case  the  conclusion  is 
singular  or  individual.  The  same  remarks,  however,  are  applicable  when 
the  conclusion  is  universal ;  e,  g,,  that  qttadrupeda  deficient  in  upper 
cutting-teeth  ruminate,  because  s^ieep,  oxen,  deer,  a/nd  other  ardmala  ihu» 
deficient,  ruminate — this  being  the  minor  premiss,  while  the  major  is 
that  aiLch  a  quality  as  tfds  belonging  to  tJte  individuals  and  kinds  tJB- 
amined,  belongs  to  the  wlujle  of  animals  of  this  sort.  Again,  it  is  evident 
that  this  major  premiss  can  only  be  sufficiently  established  by  dose 
observations  and  analogical  considerations,  apart  from  all  logical  forms: 
that  the  minor  being  admitted  on  inspection  of  the  given  quadrupeds 
(while  in  another  view,  and  other  relations,  it  may  itself  be  regarded  as 
a  major  premiss  established  like  the  former) ;  and  that  the  conclusion 
is  not  the  result  of  observation,  but  follows  from  the  laws  of  thought. 
In  this  latter  example,  of  course,  the  strict  order  of  the  propositions  is 
exactly  inverted ;  but  every  tyro  in  logic  knows  that  thb  does  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  affect  the  argument,  and  no  reader  who  happens  to 
be  not  so  much  as  even  a  tyro  in  logic,  will  find  any  controversy  on  the 
subject  very  edifying  or  intelligible. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  example  with  respect  to  snoio,  that  our  author 
would  not  see  in  the  same  light  the  process  by  which  the  mind  works 
in  believing  (t.  e.,  coming  to  the  conclusion)  that  any  given  fall  of  while 
flakes  (snow)  is  cold.  He  refers  our  conclusion  entirely  to  assodati<»i. 
We  have  said  quite  enough  to  show  that  we  dissent  from  him.     We 
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hold  that  the  intelligent  and  deliberate  conclusion,  in  any  particular 
case,  is  just  parallel  with  the  above.  We  assume  in  our  minds  that  a 
property  (cold)  which  has  been  found  in  connexion,  so  many  times, 
with  certain  other  properties  (whiteness,  flakiness,  etc.)  under  certain 
circumstances,  will  be  again  found  attaching  to  the  substance  which 
possesses  these  properties :  we  then,  by  observation,  are  assured  that 
yrhsii  we  are  now  looking  at  is  white,  flaky,  etc,  under  exactly  similar 
<urcum8tances :  we  then  conclude  that  this  substance  is  also  cold. 
Again,  the  minor  premiss  is  by  no  means  established  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  conclusion ;  the  former  resting  (here)  on  ocular  observa- 
tion alone— the  latter  following  by  the  mere  laws  of  thought,  regulated 
by  the  weight  (degree  of  probability)  of  the  major  premiss.  If  we  were 
to  pursue  the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  further,  we  should  be  repeating 
ft  great  part  of  a  former  article,  entitled,  "  The  Theory  of  Beasoning,*' 
to  which  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers.* 

Having  touched  on  the  main  points  of  the  pamphlet,  we  have  no 
space  for  the  notice,  to  any  extent,  of  other  topics.  We  will,  however, 
just  add  a  word  as  to  the  dispute  about  cosmothetic  materialism.  We 
at  first  thought  our  author  a  Berkeleian ;  we  soon  found,  however,  that 
he  is  rather  Kantian,  on  this  point.  He  does  not  with  Berkeley  deny 
that  matter  is  possible ;  he  does  not  even  deny  its  actual  existence.  He 
IB  rather  a  critical  idealist  than  a  material  one,  or  as  Kant  would  com- 
plimentarily  say,  a  "  fanatical  idealist."  Yet  our  author  s  language  is 
often  identical  with  that  of  Berkeley  himself;  for  he  says,  "  it  is  clear 
that  the  qualities  which  we  actually  perceive,  are  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  the  sensations  which  we  feel,  and  which  we  attribute  to  ex- 
ternal objects  operating  upon  the  organs  of  the  five  senses 

External  objects,  so  far  as  we  can  have  any  knowledge  concerning 
them,  consist  only  of  impressions  and  ideas  produced  upon  our  mind." 
From  the  whole  tenor,  however,  of  the  author's  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  evident  that  he  came  much  nearer  to  the  nou7)ienal  theory  of 
Kant,  than  to  the  fiat  idealism  of  Berkeley. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  glance  briefiy  at  the  second  part  of  the  work 
before  us,  in  which  the  subject  of  dairvoyance  comes  under  discussion. 
We  quite  agree  with  the  author,  that  however  plausible  any  theory  of 
clairvoyance  may  be,  it  can  derive  no  real  support  from  anything  but 
facts;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  positive  and  sufficient  testimony 
cannot  be  impugned  by  any  d  pi-iori  objections.  We  see  these  prin- 
ciples exemplified  familiarly  every  day.  No  amount  of  witnesses  to 
character  can  overthrow  the  actual  proofs  of  a  prisoner's  guilt ;  and 
uo  degree  of  probability  that  he  was  the  sort  of  man  to  do  the  action, 

•  See  Psychological  Journal  (oT  October,  1851. 
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can  convict  him,  without  direct  proof.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  clairroyance^ 
^*  belief  on  the  one  hand,  and  scepticism  on  the  other,  are  constantly 
supported  by  the  defensive  theory,  and  d  priori  objections,  respec- 
tively." We  have  then  the  detail  of  a  narrative,  told  to  the  author  by  a 
friend  of  his,  of  a  gentleman  who,  on  a  sudden,  determined  to  call  on 
his  Mend,  who  met  him  at  the  door,  and  told  him  that  his  dinner  was 
nearly  ready,  for  he  knew  of  his  coming  through  a  clairvoyant  lady 
who  was  in  the  house,  though  the  gentleman  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
come  only  a  few  minutes  before  he  started  from  home.  The  gentleman 
refused  all  belief,  and  his  dinner,  too,  abruptly  leaving  the  house.  Of 
course,  on  the  above  principles,  the  gentleman  was  wrong.  Our  author, 
however,  states,  "  if  any  one  can  be  properly  said  to  believe  or  disbe- 
lieve any  proposition  which  he  does  not  understand,  I  may  be  fairly 
said  not  to  believe  in  clairvoyance.''  The  reason  is,  he  says,  that  he 
wants  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  evidence.  We  can  understand 
this ;  but  we  can  hardly  understand  why  he  should  say  that  he  is  called 
on  to  believe  a  proposition  which  he  does  not  understand ;  for  he  is 
just  called  on  to  believe  that  a  person  has  some  means  of  knowing 
what  is  done  many  miles  off,  without  being  informed  of  it  in  any  known 
way — or  what  is  done  in  private,  without  being  present. 

Some  very  interesting  matter  follbws,  which  we  know  not  how  to 
omit.  Those  instances  are  alluded  to  in  which  impressions  are  made 
on  the  brain,  of  which  we  have  no  immediate  consciousness,  (as  often 
when  a  clock  strikes)  but  which,  still,  we  afterwards  may  remember. 
This  is  quite  in  harmony,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  with  the  doctrine 
of  an  immaterial  mind.  On  this  principle,  there  are  three  distinct 
steps  in  our  ordinary  consciousness  produced  from  without ;  an  im« 
pression  on  some  organ  of  sense,  the  perception  of  this  impression 
by  the  brain,  and  the  recognition  of  this  impression  by  the  mind  in 
consciousness.  Hence,  a  theory  in  support  of  clairvoyance.  By 
whatever  means  the  brain  may  receive  on  its  fibres  an  impression^ 
we  may  have  consciousness  of  it,  whether  an  impression  be  first  made 
cib  extra, — or  not,  as  in  dreams,  in  which  we  are  conscious  of  impres- 
sions, as  though  from  objects  of  sight,  though  these  are  not  present. 
In  imperfect  sleep,  a  real  impression  on  one  organ  will,  by  associa- 
tion, produce  on  the  brain  other  and  connected  perceptions ;  witness 
the  gentleman,  in  Edinburgh,  who  dreamed  that  the  signal  gun  had  been 
fired  from  the  castle,  and  that  the  whole  city  was  in  commotion,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  news  of  Bonaparte's  landing — and  all  this  simply  from 
the  tongs  falling  down  on  the  hearth.  Let  any  perception  be  produced 
on  the  brain,  by  whatever  means,  and  you  have  the  corresponding 
thoughts  in  the  mind.     Conceive  only,  then,  that  the  brain,  in  clair- 
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TOjance,  is  in  an  abnormal  condition,  and  freed  from  the  influence  of 
the  ordinary  senses,  and  that  it  heconiea  8ubje4A  to  the  operation  of  a  new 
mnee,  which  affects  the  brain  as  the  external  senses  would,  only  that 
this  new  sense  is  of  far  wider  sphere  of  action  than  they  are,  and  is 
not  obstructed  by  opaque  objects — and  you  may  have  perceptions  on  the 
brainy  cognized  by  consciousness,  whatever  be  the  distance,  situation, 
or  circumstances  of  the  objects.  This  -  theory  has  been  propounded  in 
support  of  clairvoyance ;  but  our  author  jiystly  repeats  that,  after  all, 
the  question  is  one  of  fact  j  and  if  clairvoyance  be  a  fact,  it  can  be 
proved  like  other  facts. 

But  how  far  is  the  theory  plausible  ?  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  our 
author,  "  that  the  mind  can  recognise  in  the  objects  perceived  by  this 
sense,  the  sources  of  any  sensation  producible  upon  the  other  senses, 
until  this  [sixth]  sense  has  been  used  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
senses.  The  impressions  perceived  by  this  new  sense  cannot  convey  to 
the  mind  the  ideas  it  is  accustomed  to  perceive  through  the  medium  of 
the  other  senses."  Of  course  the  theoretic  clairvoyant  would  say  that 
this  was  nothing  more  than  begging  the  queation.  But  our  author*s  ob- 
jection here  holds  of  his  quasi-Berkleianism,  in  his  language,  at  least ; 
for  he  maintains  that  ''  all  sensible  qualities  are  nothing  more  than  the 
impressions  upon  our  ordinary  serfscs."  We  hardly  see  how  this  lan- 
guage is  quite  consistent  with  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  to  which  he 
has  alluded ;  and,  for  our  parts,  we  would  rather  say  that  sensible  quali- 
ties are  the  causes  of  our  sensible  impressions,  than  that  they  are  the 
impressions  themselves.  Our  author  adds,  "that  this  sixth  sense  must  be 
different  from  the  ordinary  senses,  and  therefore  its  objects  must  be  dif- 
ferent,*' though  they  arc  supposed  to  be  the  same  :  and  again,  it  follows 
that  the  knowledge  obtained  could  not  be  expressed  in  the  language  of 
the  five  senses,  and  therefore  could  not  be  communicated  by  the  clair- 
voyant. Now  we  can  readily  conceive  that  the  theoretic  clairvoyant 
would  dispute  this  account  of  his  theory.  He  might  say  that  this 
sixth  sense,  power,  or  revelation,  does  belong  to  the  objects  of  the 
senses,  but  is  another  mode  of  recognizing  tlvcm.  Our  author  himself 
gives  something  like  another  theory  when  he  describes  this  supposed 
new  faculty  as  "  a  sense  emanating  from  the  centre  of  sensation  (tho 
brain),  and  the  sphere  of  whose  action  is  decided  by  the  will  of  some 
dominant  spirit  which  guides  it." 

Take  whichever  of  these  aspects  we  may,  however,  of  the  theory  of 
a  manifestation  of  knowledge  so  extraordinary,  we  quite  agree  with  the 
writer  that  "  the  most  formidable  objection  still  remains,  namely,  that 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  support  it  [the  theory],  beyond  the 
very  facts  which  it  is  intended  to  support."     Perhaps  even  the  clair- 
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Yojants  themselYes  would  admit  this ;  but  then  we  know  thai  Agy 
Btoutl  J  maintain  the  alleged  facts.  Henoe  we  can  only  add,  that  tbae 
will,  sooner  or  later,  give  opportunity  for  establishing  the  iaete  mort 
convincingly  than  yet  appears  to  be  the  case,  to  the  bulk  of  scientific 
minds;  or  else  time  will  finally  set  upon  these  alleged  £eu^  the  seal  of 
folly  and  delusion.  We  are  quite  content,  in  this  age  of  wakefolneis 
And  inquiry,  to  awidt  the  result. 
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HABIT— PHYSIOLOGICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

A  LECTUBE  DELIVERED  HAT  9th,  1853,  AT  THE  BRISTOL  LITEBABY  AKD 
FHILOSOrUICAL  IXSTlTTTIOy,  BY  JOUN  ADDINGTON  SYKONDS,  M.D.,  COS- 
SULTING  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  BRISTOL  GENERAL  HDSnTAI^  ETC.,  ETC. 

I  PROPOSE  on  this  occasion  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  class  of  phe- 
nomena, generally  designated  hy  the  word  Hahit.  This  word,  as  you 
are  aware,  is  one  of  various  meanings;  and  yet  through  them  all  you 
will  find  a  thread  of  connexion.  Jt  denotes  that  which  has  heeu 
observed  so  often  in  a  living  organism,  that  it  is  regarded  as  having 
something  of  permanency  or  constancy  in  a  being  which  is  evermore 
liable  to  change.  It  sometimes  implies  a  cause;  as  when  we  notice  that 
'  a  friend  has  become  stout  or  thin,  and  our  suspicion  is  put  down  by  the 
remark — "  Nay,  but  he  is  of  a  full  or  spare  habit," — which  means,  that 
there  is  something  in  his  original  constitution,  whether  derived  from 
inheritance  or  noted  in  an  early  period  of  his  history,  wliich  is  considered 
to  be  the  cause  of  what  has  become  the  ordinary  condition  of  this  per- 
son's frame  as  to  plumpness  or  leanness.  Or  it  simply  expresses  a 
mode  of  action,  the  final  or  ultimate  explanation  of  which  is  simply  that 
it  has  occurred  so  often  as  to  be  always  looked  for.  A  stamp  of  per- 
manence has  been  given  to  what  at  first  might  have  been  regarded  as 
casual  and  temporary — that  is,  begotten  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  first  originated,  and  to  be  expected  to  recur  only  under  like 
conditions.  This  reference  to  habit  as  something  ultimate  or  final, 
springs  from  the  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  acquiesce  in  the  cus- 
tomary. From  the  unreasoning  peasant,  who  quietly  tells  some 
traveller,  startled  by  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  foolish  or  even  outrageous 
mode  of  action,  tliat  it  is  the  custom, — to  the  philosopher,  who,  unable 
to  discover  any  more  remote  antecedent  to  the  chain  of  sequences  under 
his  survey,  says,  that  such  is  the  natural  order  of  events,  the  mental 
tendency  is  the  same.  A  thing  familiar  is  customary,  and  what  is  cus- 
tomary is  acquiesced  in.  Nay,  there  is  a  tendency  to  imitate  it 
passively.  And  what  was  an  individual  trick  or  habit,  becomes  a 
fashion  or  social  convention. 

Habit  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more  vague  signification,  as  when  W6 
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•peak  of  the  habits  of  aDimals  or  their  customaiy  actions,  and  when  it 
vonld  be  more  correct  to  say,  instinctive  actions.  But  in  this  case,  the 
JiaJutB  are  referred  to  as  the  effects  of  the  instincts.  And  if  the  phrase 
<<  IiiBtincts  and  Habits"  of  animals  be  used,  it  is  intended  to  distinguish 
ihat  mysterious  principle  called  instinct,  from  the  action  which  it 
prompts.  Not,  however,  that  habit  in  its  strict  sense  may  not  be  pre- 
l&sated  of  the  lower  animals;  for  as  they  are  the  subjects  of  volition 
and  reasoning  processes  to  a  certain  extent,  so  also  they  may  be  sub- 
ject to  habit. 

It  is  not  uncommon  also,  to  speak  of  the  habits  of  nations  or  races, 
meaning  thereby,  such  modes  of  life  and  action  as  are  usual  to  them; 
Perhaps  in  all  the  senses  of  the  word,  we  shall  find  a  connexion  with 
its  etymology,  and  that  it  bears  reference  to  something  which  has  been 
held  yuxbitu8)f  retained  after  being  acquired ;  something  added  to  the 
individual,  and  henceforth  alwa3rs  associated  with  him.  Again ;  dress  is  a 
habit,  and  couiunie  passes  into  costume.  But  we  have  to  treat  of  habit 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  or  as  I  have  expressed  it  in  the  title  to  this 
lecture — *•' Habit  physiologically  considered."  As  i)hysiology  is  the 
science  which  treats  of  vital  actions,  so  we  have  to  investigate  habit  with 
reference  to  these,  or  at  least  to  some  of  them.  We  shall  consider  it  in 
reference  to  those  which  constitute  the  life  of  relations  in  man — those 
functions  which  place  him  in  relation  with  the  outward  world — sensa- 
tion, motion,  and  thought.  But  while  each  of  these  heads  will  have 
some  discussion,  the  greater  part  of  our  survey  will  be  devoted  to  habit 
in  relation  to  motion. 

Some  of  the  most  curious  examples  of  actions  resulting  from  habit 
are  to  be  found  among  those  which  we  generally  associate  in  our  minds 
with  the  prosecution  of  some  purpose,  the  relief  of  some  feeling,  the  ex- 
pression of  some  emotion,  and  yet  in  these  cases  there  is  no  such  final 
cause  discernible.  "  Why  does  Mr.  Thunderton  speak  so  loudly  and 
angrily?  does  the  occasion  call  for  it?"  "Oh,  that's  his  way — it  is  a 
habit  he  has  got."  "  What  does  Mr.  Scrutator  find  so  very  remarkable 
in  us?  Do  you  see  how  he  fixes  his  eyes  upon  us?"  "Oh!  that's 
notlung — he  always  does  so — it  is  his  habit."  "  Don't  you  pity  that 
poor  gentleman?  he  is  obliged  to  cough  between  every  clause  of  his 
sentences."  "  Oh,  no,  he  is  quite  well.  We  call  it  his  interjectional  or 
ejaculatoiy  cough ;  and  very  expressive  it  is,  like  that  of  one  of  the 
fictitional  characters  of  the  day ;  it  is  a  habit  he  has  fallen  into."  "  That 
person  must  surely  be  very  unwell — very  giddy. — See  how  he  sways 
about  in  his  walk — he  will  surely  fall."  "  Oh !  no, — he  always  walks 
in  that  way — ^he  got  the  habit  early  in  life."  "  What  is  that  gentle- 
man in  search  of?  Do  you  see  how  he  examines  everything  on 
the  table  and  mantle  piece?  What  is  he  looking  for?"  "That 
shows  you  don't  know  him!  We  never  notice  it.  He  has  had 
that  habit  as  long  as  we  have  known  him,  many  years  ago."  These 
cases  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  In  each  you  observe  that  an 
action  which  aj)pears  to  a  stranger  to  be  generated  by  a  particular 
occasion  or  circumstance,  is  by  one  familiar  with  the  subject  of  it  ex- 
plained, and  seemingly  quite  to  his  satisfaction,  as  being  an  habitual  eccen- 
tricity.    That  action,  or  manner,  or  mode  of  expression  which  strikes 
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118  as  odd  and  exceptional,  has  in  the  observation  of  others  occurred  so 
frequently  as  to  be  considered  necessary  to  the  individual,  the  result  of 
his  acquired  bodily  or  mental  constitution.  It  is,  in  common  phrase^ 
*'  second  nature," — habit. 

We  are  not,  however,  about  to  spend  much  time  upon  these  abnormal 
instances.  For  in  the  category  of  Habit  must  be  placed  a  great  number 
of  our  most  ordinary  and  familiar  actions.  Such  are  those  actions 
which  have  become  secondarily  instinctive,  or  automatic ; — those 
wonderful  acquirements  which  we  call  standing,  walking,  mDning, 
grasping  and  handling,  speech  and  talking,  and  those  less  universal  but 
still  not  uncommon  accomplishments  of  swimming,  climbing,  dancing-— 
all  the  manual  arts  or  handicrafts,  and  the  fine  or  aBsthetioEd  arts; — all 
iliese  belong  to  habit,  as  a  principle  of  action,  no  less  than  do  those 
actions  which  we  call  mechanical,  and  those  aberrant  movements  which 
are  designated  nervous  tricks  and  fidgets. 

Habit  ik  Relation  to  Motion. 

The  function  of  muscles  is,  as  you  are  aware,  to  move  some  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  body,  or  to  impress  some  motion  on  surrounding 
objects.  A  muscle  is  a  bundle  of  fibres,  which,  in  shortening  them- 
selves, bring  their  two  ends  nearer  to  each  other.  For  various  reasons, 
which  we  have  not  time  to  consider,  several  muscles  act  together  in 
effecting  particular  movements.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  they  must 
act  harmoniously,  and  to  efiect  this  they  are  under  the  governance  of  a 
central  impulse.  The  muscular  fibres  are  called  into  action  by  motor 
nerves,  and  the  impulses  in  these  several  motor  nerves  are  associated 
or  derive  a  unity  of  origin  from  a  nervous  centre,  as  it  is  called,  a  part 
which  receives  an  impression  or  imparts  an  impulse.  Within  the  com- 
pass of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain,  an  immense  number  of  these 
centres  or  ganglia  are  congregated,  and  so  closely  packed  together  as  to 
seem  to  be  one  substance. 

Some  movements  in  the  body  Sre  unaccompanied  by  sensation,  and 
not  instigated  by  the  will; — these  are  often  called  the  involuntary,  and 
aometimes,  instinctive  movements.  All  the  mechanism  consists  in  the 
transmission  of  an  impression  by  an  afferent  nerve  to  the  ganglion 
which  originates  an  impulse  in  the  motor  nerve.  These  movements 
may  occur  in  an  animal  deprived  of  consciousness,  or  the  susceptibility 
of  feeling,  as  well  as  in  one  possessed  of  it.  Thus,  suppose  the  spine 
of  a  frog  has  been  cut  across  the  middle,  if  you  pinch  Uie  extremity  of 
one  of  the  hinder  limbs,  the  whole  limb  will  be  retracted.  We  are 
constantly  the  subjects  of  many  such  actions  ;  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  is  the  eeries  of  muscular  actions  employed  in  breathing — a 
wonderful  congeries  of  muscles  which  open  the  aperture  of  the  wind- 
pipe, expand  the  chest,  and  so  admit  the  fresh  air,  and  afterwards  expel 
the  air  which  has  yielded  its  oxygen  to  the  wants  of  the  blood;  all 
these  are  put  into  action  by  afferent  nerves,  which  convey  an  impression 
to  the  central  respiratory  ganglion,  which  sets  in  motion  the  requisite 
JDfiuscles.  These  movements  are  often  accompanied  by  sensation,  and 
may  be  altered,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  will ;  but  they  are  quite 
capable  of  going  on,  and  in  the  healthy  state  they  always  do  go  on. 
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without  the  one  or  the  other,  as  we  know  at  the  present  moment. 
Were  other  proof  needed,  it  would  he  enough  to  observe  the  breathing 
in  a  person  profoundly  asleep  or  rendered  insensible  by  disease,  or  in  an 
aninial  deprived  of  those  parts  of  the  nervous  system  which  minister  to 
sensation  and  volition.  This  class  of  automatic  movements  has  been 
called  of  late  years  reflex,  or  excito-motor. 

Thwe  is  another  set  of  movements  which  are  prompted  by  sensation^ 
and  are  yet  independent  of  the  will.  They  are  designated  by  some 
physiologists  as  consensual.  Dr.  Carpenter  uses  the  term  sensori- 
motor. I  shall  employ  the  term  sensational ;  and,  further,  I  think  it 
desirable  to  discriminate  these  movements  into  two  subdivisions — ^the 
subjectively  sensational,  and  the  objectively  sensationaL  Now  what  do 
we  mean  by  subjective  sensations  as  distinguished  from  objective]  An 
objective  sensation  is  one  that  gives  us  information  of  something  in  the 
outward  world,  something  that  does  not  involve  our  consciousness  or 
remind  us  of  our  own  individual  existence.  I  see  a  green  meadow,  or 
hear  the  song  of  a  bird,  or  smell  the  fragrance  of  a  flower,  without  my 
mind  being  cognizant  of  an3rthing  but  the  objects  which  have  excit^ 
the  sensations  of  vision,  hearing,  and  smelL  These^  then,  are  objective 
sensations.  The  subjective  are  those  in  which  the  consciousness  is  in- 
volved, the  egOf  the  individual  self,  partially  or  exclusively.  I  touch  a  cold 
marble :  while  I  recognise  the  marble  as  the  cause  of  my  feeling,  and 
attribute  to  it  a  certain  quality  which  gives  me  the  feeling,  my  con- 
sciousness, or  an  affection  of  me,  myself,  as  the  subject  of  the 
outward  operation,  forms  a  part  of  the  sensation.  But  this  is  a 
mixed  example,  and  might  be  called  an  objective-subjective  sensation* 
Take  another  example : — ^I  feel  HI,  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me, — I  have  no  pain.  I  am  surroimded  by  pleasant  objects,  and 
within  reach  of  everything  likely  to  make  me  happy;  but  I  feel  ill 
This  is  an  intensely  subjective  eenaation.  Take  one  more  example  :— 
I  have  a  headache,  t.  e.,  I  feel  pain  and  I  refer  the  pain  to  my  head. 
This  is  a  mixed  sensation ; — it  is  subjective  so  £Bur  as  the  feeling  of  pain 
implicates  the  ego;  it  is  objective  with  reference  to  the  seat  of  the  pain; 
that  is,  the  part  of  the  outer  world  constituted  by  the  body.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  talk  of  a  person's  own  body  as  being  external  to  his 
conscious  identity.  But  u  you  consider  the  matter  fully,  you  will  find 
that  the  knowledge  of  our  bodily  organs  is  an  acquirement,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  feeling  of  personal  consciousness.  A  young  child  suffering 
pain  in  some  part  of  the  body,  is  often  quite  incapable  of  saying  where 
the  pain  is  seated.  In  disturbed  states  of  mind,  the  separateness  of 
subject  and  object  is  very  well  shown  with  reference  to  these  bodily 
feelingB.  I  have  known  a  person  in  delirium  say  to  a  bystander,  "  You 
have  a  dreadful  headache,  sir.**  He  was  the  sufferer,  but  his  morbid 
intellect  linked  the  pain  with  the  image  of  the  person  before  him, 
instead  of  with  his  own  body. 

These  sensations  may  tli^n,  I  have  said,  whether  subjective  or  ob- 
jective, have  motions  immediately  related  to  them ;  responding  to 
them,  as  directly  as  those  which  are  instigated  by  the  will — often  coin- 
cident with,  and  controllable  by  the  will— but  still  having  a  causation 
of  their  own. 
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As  an  example  of  subjectiyely  sensational  motions  I  may  adduce 
the  act  of  coughing.  A  tickling  sensation  is  felt  in  the  wind-pipe ;  a 
series  of  muscular  actions  ensue,  vehemently  forcing  the  air  out  of  the 
chest,  and  often  not  to  be  restrained  or  prevented  by  the  will.  Winking 
the  eyes  is  another  example.  The  movements  which  preserve  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body  are  mainly  prompted  and  guided  by  subjective 
9ensations,  with  but  little  and  often  no  assistance  from  voluntary 
efforts.  This  governing  feeling  of  equilibrium  is  directly  related  with 
pressure  on  the  nerves  of  the  feet,  or  whatever  parts  are  supporting  the 
rest  of  the  body.  If  that  compression  be  removed,  giddiness,  or  a 
feeling  of  loss  of  balance  is  the  result ;  and  in  an  instant  such  muscles 
are  thrown  into  action  as  tend  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

Of  the  objectively  sensational  movements,  no  instances  are  more 
striking  than  those  which  are  associated  with  vision.  Close  one  eye  of 
an  infant,  and  mark  the  movement  of  the  eyeball  as  you  shift  the  light 
before  it — then  let  both  be  exposed,  and  see  the  admirable  concert  of 
action  between  them — and  when  you  are  acquainted  with  the  muscles 
and  their  nerves  that  effect  these  movements,  how  nicely  they  are 
adjusted  and  balanced  against  each  other,  and  with  what  delicacy  they 
mutually  respond,  your  admiration  is  great  indeed.  Thougb  these 
actions  are  thus  immediately  related  with  vision,  they  may  be,  and 
very  frequently  are,  the  servants  of  our  will,  as  when  they  fulfil  our 
wish  of  looking  in  particular  directions,  or  at  different  objects.  But, 
in  these  cases,  motion  does  not  enter  into  our  consciousness.  The 
object  of  our  desire  is  the  sight  of  something.  We  tviU  the  seeing  of 
it — ^that  is,  we  look  at  it,  inspect,  examine  it,  &c.,  but  we  are  uncon- 
scious that,  in  order  to  this,  certain  movements  of  the  visual  organ 
must  take  place.  Here  then  is  a  palpable  distinction  between  this  class 
of  movements  and  the  voluntary  :  for  in  the  latter,  whether  we  know 
anything  or  not  of  the  muscular  instrumentality,  we  are  conscious  that 
pur  wish  is  to  be  executed  by  a  movement  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  a 
part  of  our  frame. 

It  is  in  this  group  of  sensational  motions  that  our  actions  are  most 
closely  analogous  to  those  which  subserve  the  instincts  of  animals. 
They  are  as  blind,  that  is,  as  dependent  on  motives  involving  no  fore- 
sight, no  prearrangement  of  our  own.  They  are  as  perfect— for  we 
neither  learn  them  nor  teach  them — they  are  the  works  of  an  art 
unteachable,  untaught — and  they  were  as  complete  in  our  first  parent^ 
when  his  eyes  feasted  on  the  natural  glories  of  Eden,  as  in  his  latest 
descendant,  inspecting  the  wonders  of  art  in  the  Crj'stal  Palace. 

Another  class  of  movements  are  those  which  give  outward  expression 
to  the  emotions.  These  also  occur  without  any  intention  or  volition, 
whether  they  consist  in  the  play  of  the  features,  or  in  the  gestures  of 
the  limbs ;  joy,  sorrow,  anger,  complacency,  fear,  courage,  confidence, 
distrust,  speak  in  the  quick  turns  and  ever-shifting  hues  of  the  eyes,  in 
the  varying  surface  of  the  cheek,  in  the  expansile  nostril,  the  flexile 
lip,  and  the  smooth  or  knitted  brow.  To  this  head  also  belong  those 
vocal  movements  which  give  utterance  to  particular  feelings,  and  are 
common  to  all  ages  of  the  human  being,  and  to  all  animals  possessed  of 
vocal  organs.      The  scream  of  pain,  the  shriek  of  terror,  the  sigh  of 
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grief,  the  yell  of  resentmcut,  the  shout  of  joy,  are  the  instantaneous 
productions  of  these  passions.  The  emotions  which  approach  nearer 
to  intellectual  conditions  are  also  related  with  actions  altogether  invo- 
luntary. Such  are  the  perceptions  of  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  the 
wonderful,  and  the  ludicrous. 

These  emotional  movements  are  interesting  in  a  point  which  has  not 
received  much  attention.  The  feelings  prompt  the  movements  ;  but  it 
is  no  less  true  that  the  movements  excite  the  feelings.  And  this,  I 
think,  is  the  key  to  some  of  those  curious  phenomena,  often  thrown 
into  the  vague  category  of  sympathy.  A  sudden  panic  in  a  multitudei 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  will  spr^ul  like  lightning.  The  individuals  look 
round  and  see  countenances  and  gestures  expressive  of  a  particular 
emotion,  of  which,  in  the  very  process,  they  themselves  become  the  sub^ 
jects.  But  you  may  say  this  is  nothing  but  the  instinctive  reading 
of  nature's  language  of  gestures  and  featural  expression.  The  best 
instance  is  in  those  anomalous  states  of  the  nervous  system,  observed  in 
persons  subjected  to  mesmeric  processes.  Here  the  individual  partially 
asleep,  and  with  his  will  in  abeyance,  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  association 
suggested  from  without :  close  his  fists  and  put  his  arms  in  a  menacing 
attitude,  and  the  emotions  related  with  such  movements  are  excited.* 
Passive  imitation  comprehends  movements  very  analogous.  Yawning  is 
the  expression  of  weariness.  The  sight  of  yawning  engenders  the 
related  feeling,  and  our  own  muscles  answer  to  it. 

Our  next  class  of  movements  would  be  those  which  are  directly 
prompted  ^still  without  volition)  by  ideas;  meaning  by  this  term, 
remcmberea  sensations  and  thoughts,  as  distinguished  from  those 
objects  of  consciousness  which  are  immediately  brought  from  the  outer 
world.  But  as  the  best  illustrations  are  derived  &om  the  group  of 
allied  movements  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  as  pertaining  more 
particularly  to  the  topics  of  this  lecture — that  is,  the  secondarily 
ideagenous — I  shall  not  now  adduce  them.  I  must  content  myself 
with  remarking,  that  in  various  kinds  of  passive  imitation  we  have 
specimens  both  of  sensational  and  of  ideagenous  movements.  You 
know  how  readily  some  persons  contract  a  particular  tone  of  voice  from 
association  with  others.  Now  as  the  individuals  often  wish  to  avoid  the 
infection,  and  yet  do  not  escape  it,  the  imitation  is  clearly  passive  and 
mechanical — the  vocal  movements  which  give  the  particular  tone 
respond  instinctively  to  the  sound  which  has  been  so  often  im- 
pressed on  the  ear.  But  take  a  case  of  unintentional  mimicry :  you  must 
have  observed  that  when  any  one  is  relating  an  anecdote  respecting  the 
sayings  or  doings  of  an  individual  who  has  marked  personal  pecu- 
liarities, the  narrator's  face,  tones  of  voice,  and  gestures,  will  represent 
the  individual,  though  the  operator  has  no  intention  of  so  taking  him  off 
{as  the  phrase  goes).  The  idea  of  the  individual  is  so  vividly  before  him, 

*  The  esplaaatioQ  of  some  of  those  strange  mesmeric  phenomena  is  admirably  set 
forth  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  "  Human  Physiology."  The  chapter  on  the  Physiology  of  the 
New  System  in  the  last  edition,  abounds  in  views  highly  original,  and  stated  and  illns- 
trated  Vith  wonderful  perspicuity  and  affluence.  The  members  of  this  Institution 
should  be  proud  of  this  production  of  one  to  whose  voice  these  walls  have  so  often 
echoed. 
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that  be  cannot  help  this  imitation ;  and  consequently  bis  vocal  mnsclefl, 
those  of  featural  expression,  and  those  which  govern  the  gestures,  the 
gait,  carriage,  and  demeanour — all  obey  the  mental  impression,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  volitional  action. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  distinction  between  automatic  and  voli-^ 
tional  action.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  several  groups  comprehended 
imder  the  former^  motion  succeeds  to  impressions,  without  sensation  or 
with  sensation,  to  emotions,  and  to  ideas  ;  but  that  there  is  no  indication 
in  any  of  these  instances  of  the  self,  the  conscious  ego,  being  the 
originator  of  the  movements.  The  common  statement  is,  that  we  will 
the  action  of  certain  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles,  in  order  to  execute 
our  purposes.  But  this  is  an  incorrect  statement ;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  in  childhood,  and  indeed  at  all  ages,  unless  we  have  learned 
anatomy,  we  know  nothing  about  the  mechanism  whereby  we  move  our 
limbs.  Nay,  after  we  have  acquired  such  knowledge,  we  cannot  make 
nse  of  it  in  the  manner  supposed.  I  cannot,  by  an  effort  of  my  will, 
cause  the  contraction  of  that  muscle  which  is  the  chief  agent  in  bending 
the  elbow — ^yet  that  muscle  may,  in  morbid  spasm,  be  thrown  into- 
single  and  separate  action.  But,  will  the  bending  of  the  arm,  and  it  is 
done.  In  many  of  what  we  call  voluntary  movements,  we  do  not 
even  will  the  action  of  particular  limbs.  Thus,  in  learning  to  walk, 
the  infant  has  no  notion  of  limbs,  of  planting  the  foot  on  the  ground, 
keeping  one  leg  stiff,  rotating  the  body  on  the  hip-joint,  &c.  It  only 
wishes  to  move  to  some  place  or  person  in  view.  The  motions  ensue 
upon  the  desire,  guided  by  the  subjective  sensations  of  equilibrium,  and 
by  the  objective  sensations  of  vision. 

The  more  we  consider  the  subject,  the  more  plain  will  it  appear  that 
the  exercise  of  volition  consists  in  maintaining  an  association  between 
certain  ideas,  sensations,  and  motions ;  the  individual  self  being  con- 
scious of  its  relation  as  the  cause  of  those  actions,  and  of  its  power  to 
increase,  or  lessen,  or  interrupt,  or  arrest  them.  If  we  wish  to  analyse 
the  process  in  any  given  case,  we  must  be  careful,  for  reasons  which 
will  soon  appear,  to  select  one  that  is  not  an  habitual  or  mechanical 
action.  In  learning  to  play  upon  a  musical  instrument,  there  are  many 
movements  to  be  acquired  which  are  quite  new,  and  would,  perhaps, 
never  be  required  at  any  other  conjuncture  in  our  lives.  Or  to  take  a 
less  uncommon  case.  You  have  to  lift  the  third  finger  alone,  while  the 
others  are  kept  fiat  on  the  keys  of  the  piano.  The  master  tells  you  to 
practise  it, — and  what  do  you  do  in  practising  it]  You  keep  your  mind 
on  the  end  in  view, — the  raising  this  finger  so  reluctant  to  act  alone, 
vehemently  desiring  to  be  successful,  and  sooner  or  later,  if  you  are  free 
from  any  physical  defect,  your  ambition  is  realized.  This  little  achieve- 
ment seems  a  simple  affair,  but  it  is  really  rather  a  complex  one.  It  is 
not  the  mere  lifting  of  the  finger,  it  is  keeping  the  other  two  down;  for 
the  finger  in  question  is  raised  by  a  muscle  with  tripartite  tendon,  of 
which  two  divisions  go  to  the  second  and  third  fingers,  and  therefore  the 
tendency  is  for  all  three  to  move  together  when  the  muscle  is  set  in 
action.  To  prevent  this,  the  muscles  that  place  the  first  two  fingers  are 
put  into  action  so  as  to  antagonize  the  extensor  and  keep  them  down, 
while  the  action  of  that  extensor  is  allowed  to  tell  on  the  third  only» 
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But  of  all  this  the  successful  young  lady  is  unconscious.  She  has  only^ 
by  diligent  application  of  her  mind^  kept  the  object  steadily  in  view, 
and  a  wonderful  association  of  muscles  has  done  her  bidding,  she  is  na- 
conscious  how ;  she  knows  no  more  of  the  process  than  if  she  had  called 
to  her  aid  some  of  the  fairies  or  genii  of  her  nursery  fables. 

The  process  in  Tolitional  movement  is  well  illustrated  by  what  takes 
place  in  imitating  an  instinctive  action— -as  in  acting  or  forcing  a  cough.' 
We  conceive  the  idea  of  the  act  of  coughing  with  the  will  of  producing 
the  act ;  and  this  follows  with  more  or  less  success  according  to  the 
vividness  of  the  conception,  and  the  readiness  with  which  in  the  indi- 
vidual ideagenous  motions  follow  the  idea.  In  one  who  has  histrionio 
genius,  there  is,  besides  the  higher  mental  faculties,  a  quickness  of 
response  in  the  muscles  to  the  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  wdl  as  to  the  emotions;^ 

But  perhaps  this  subject  may  be  further  elucidated  by  considering 
what  takes  place  in  volitional  efforts  of  thought.  Much  of  our  thinking 
is  done  mechanically — automatically — one  Uiought  suggesting  another 
by  the  laws  of  casual  association.  But  what  is  implied  in  such  phrases  as 
mental  effort,  application,  undivided  attention,  painful  abstraction  of 
thought)  There  is  a  close  analogy  between  this  process  and  muscular 
exertion.  They  are  analogous  in  the  circumstance  that  they  for  the  time 
engross  our  consciousness,  that  we  feel  a  strain,  an  exertion,  which,  but 
for  some  ulterior  object,  we  should  be  inclined  to  relax,  and  that,  after 
it  is  over,  we  may  be  conscious  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion. 

If  you  watch  a  child  who,  under  the  stimulus  of  emulation,  or  the 
fear  of  punishment,  has  been  laboriously  conning  a  task  but  just  within 
the  reach  of  its  fuculties,  you  may  mark  in  the  countenance,  the  skin, 
the  pulse,  the  whole  demeanour,  effects  like  those  produced  by  excess  of 
bodily  exercise.  In  both  cases  there  has  been  an  undue  consumption 
of  force.  Wherein  consists  this  mental  labour)  It  is  the  forcible 
bringing  together  and  keeping  together  ideas  or  signs  of  ideas,  which 
have  no  natural  tendency  to  cohere,  or  are  not  helped  to  cohere,  by  any 
other  process  than  volitional  effort.  Take  the  instance  of  a  diild's 
committing  to  memory  a  rule  of  grammar,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
altogether  dark  to  him.  I  remember  one,  who  before  he  was  five 
years  old,  sat  down  to  learn  off  the  Latin  Accidence  (prompted  by  am- 
bition— an  elder  sister  having  just  been  initiated  into  its  mysteries), 
and  he  worked  away  at  that  luminous  sentence — "  A  noun  is  the  name 
of  whatsoever  thing  or  being  we  see  or  discourse  of."  Plain  as  this 
seems  to  us,  it  was  to  him  only  a  series  of  words  which  had  to  be  im- 
pressed on  his  mind,  and  remembered  in  the  order  in  which  they 
followed  each  other.  And  how  did  he  achieve  this  wonderful  acquire- 
ment? He  read  them  over  and  over  again — sometimes  in  silence-HUid 
then  those  cabalistic  verbal  signs  were  associated  as  visual  remem- 
1>rances.  He  read  them  aloud,  and  certain  tones  were  associated  with 
them, — reproductive  of  each  otiier.  The  words  contracted  relationship, 
not  only  with  the  part  of  the  page  on  which  they  stood,  but  with  the 
part  of  the  room  where  he  sat,  with  the  furniture  near  him,  and  with 
the  emotions  of  which  he  was  the  subject^  as  hope  and  fear  fluctuated  in 
his  anxious  ambitious  bosom. 

At  last  the  lesson  was  learned;  that  is,  the  words  would  oome  back 
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into  the  mind  in  the  series  in  whidi  they  had  been  seen  in  tfae'l>ookj 
They  were  no  longer  held  together  by  mere  sight  and  volitioaal  attenr 
tion,  but  the  occurrence  of  the  first  brought  the  second,  and  the  second 
the  third,  because  they  had  now  very  often  co-existed,  or  proximally 
succeeded  each  other ;  and  they  had  come  to  be  associated  with  tiie 
images  of  other  visual  things,  the  recurrence  of  which  was  easy,  by 
Tirtue  of  the  liveliness  of  the  original  impressions. 

To  aUend,  or  perform  the  mental  act  of  attention,  is  to  keep  before 
the  consciousness,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  particular  impressions  or 
trains  of  thought,  or  muscular  actions.  As  to  sensation,  impressions 
excite  the  consciousness,  and  become  sensations  when  the  conacjonaness 
is  not  too  closely  associated  with  some  other  impressions  or  thoughts, 
or  when  they  are  new  or  very  vivid.  It  seems  to  be  a  law,  that  con- 
sciousness does  not  link  itself  with  any  impression  frequently  repeated^ 
unless  it  be  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  or  associated 
with  some  strong  emotion,  or  with  a  train  of  thought  associated  with 
such  emotion,  (in  common  language,  some  interesting  subject).  The 
first  time  you  sit  down  in  a  room  close  to  a  railway,  and  hear  the  roar-* 
ing  of  a  train,  you  think  that  it  will  arrest  your  attention  every  time  it 
occurs,  but  when  the  novelty  has  ceased,  you  cease  to  hear  it  It  is  not 
associated  with  any  emotion  or  interesting  series  of  thought ;  it  is  tlie 
passing  of  a  train  and  nothing  more.  Or  suppose  you  are  at  a  dinner 
party.  There  is  an  incessant  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  and  changing 
dishes,  tramp  of  servants,  and  hubbub  of  voices,  and  yet  you  hear 
nothing  but  the  words  of  your  friend  beside  you,  who  is  engaging  yon 
in  some  interesting  dialogue.  The  consciousness  at  that  time  coheres 
to  your  friend's  speech,  fastened  by  the  attractive  force  of  present  emo« 
tions,  and  is  not  to  be  torn  from  it  by  mere  sensory  impressions,  nnless 
these  come  reinforced  by  the  divellent  affinities  of  stronger  emotions, 
or  unless  a  voice  pitched  in  a  higher  key  than  the  confused  Babel 
around  you  compels  attention  by  its  novelty.  But  the  laborious  action 
of  the  will  in  attention  consists  in  enforcing  a  coherence  between  the 
consciousness  and  certain  objects  which  are  not  bound  to  it  by  emo- 
tional interest. 

•  But  if  there  be  labour  or  difficulty  in  this  volitional  effort,  there  is 
still  more  in  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  conjunction  of  past  sea* 
sations  or  ideas,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  objects  of  sense.  Suppose  a 
young  person  shut  up  in  a  room  and  set  to  write  down  his  notion  of 
the  character  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  suppose,  if  it  be  possible, 
tiiat  the  youth  has  never  taken  any  interest  in  that  magnificent  hero-— 
to  measure  the  efforts  he  has  to  make  you  must  consider  what  objects 
would  be  most  likely  to  present  themselves  to  his  consciousness  were  he 
not  to  endeavour  to  control  his  thoughts.  The  things  in  the  room, 
furniture,  prints,  kc,  or  should  there  be  nothing  of  interest  within, 
then  the  view  from  the  window;-— escaped  from  these  temptations  he  has 
to  resist  the  attractions  of  memory,  some  sport,  or  entertainment,  or 
curious  book,  or  some  prospectiye  pleasure.  He  has  to  keep  before  his 
consciousness  the  image  of  Alexander,  and  all  the  cluster  of  actions  and 
sayings  associated  with  that  idea  through  books,  lectures,  &c.  No  dif- 
ficult task;  but  he  has  to  arrange  and  parcel  these  recollections  in  con- 
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nexion  with  certain  qualities  of  Alexander's  mind,  and  clothe  them  in 
appropriate  language.  These  connexions  are  not  so  spontaneous  as 
the  others,  and  require  more  volitional  effort.  ; 

The  efibrt  in  recollection  consists  in  detaining  before  the  consdoos- 
ncss  some  idea  about  which  the  wished  for  ideas  will  cluster  by  associa- 
tion. We  cannot  wiU  their  reproduction  immediately,  for,  were  they 
objects  of  volition,  they  would  already  be  in  the  presence  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  need  no  summons.  Do  I  wish  to  remember  the  name  of  some 
person  whose  image  is  in  my  mind's  eye?  I  keep  it  there— my 
thoughts  about  him  take  the  forms  of  place  and  time — each  of  these 
bringing  a  large  cluster  of  associations — to  some  one  or  more  of  which 
the  ncvnve  so  adheres  that  it  at  last  is  presented  to  my  consciousness. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  facility  with  which  ideas  are  pre- 
sented to  the  consciousness  and  that  by  which  they  are  detained^ 
Conjunction  between  ideas  and  the  consciousness,  is  greatly  aasiated  bif 
the  emotions.  An  illustration  will  bring  this  before  you  immediately. 
The  first  time  you  gathered  a  violet  you  were  in  company  with  a  friend. 
Long  years  afterwards  you  come  into  a  room  perfumed  with  violeta 
which  you  do  not  see.  The  fragrance  recalls  the  flower,  its  size,  colour^ 
form,  &c.  Those  perceptions  coexisted  in  the  first  instance.  The  pr^ 
sence  of  one  has  recalled  the  rest  by  the  mere  law  of  coexistence.  The 
same  law  brings  before  your  mind  at  the  same  time  the  friend  who  was 
with  you ;  but  he  is  associated  with  so  many  emotions  that  his  image 
remains  long  after  the  violets  and  their  perfume  have  faded  from  your 
sense  and  memory.  Nay,  you  are  so  occupied  with  those  remembrances 
that  you  may  fall  into  a  fit  of  abstraction,  that  is,  be  unconscious  of 
anything  but  the  ideas  and  sentiments  which  have  thus  been  summoned 
to  your  consciousness.  Thus  you  see  the  ideas  and  remembrances  asso- 
ciated with  emotions  are  not  only  before  the  consciousness,  but  are 
detained  there;  while  those  remembered  sensations  which  had  no  other 
connexion  than  that  of  coexistence  and  succession,  passed  away  as  soon 
as  they  appeared. 

These  renuirks  on  attention  will  enable  us  to  return  to  volitional  mo- 
tion. The  will  compels  a  conjunction  between  the  idea  of  the  move- 
ment to  be  executed  and  our  consciousness.  To  the  idea  of  the  move- 
ment, conjoined  with  the  wish  to  execute  it,  the  nervo-muscular  appa- 
ratus responds  sooner  or  later,  if  it  be  within  the  compass  of  our 
organization.  The  action  is  much  uded  by  the  senses,  and,  in  some 
cases,  particularly  by  the  muscular-sense.  Indeed  there  is  no  volun- 
tary action  of  which  sensation  does  not  form  a  link  in  the  series  of 
events.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  act  of  prehension.  In  grasping  a  ball 
for  the  first  time,  my  fingers  obey  my  wish  to  close  upon  it.  The 
degree  of  force  with  which  they  will  dose  depends  on  the  sensation 
which  the  ball  gives  to  the  nerves  of  touch,  and  the  feeling  of  resistaooe 
afforded  by  the  muscular  sense, — ^that  is,  the  nerves  of  sensation  in  the 
muscles.  To  lioid  the  ball  in  my  hand,  I  must  either  keep  my  atten* 
tion  fixed  on  the  action,  or  the  nerves  of  sensation  must  maintain  the 
muscular  actiou.  If  these  nerves  be  paralysed,  the  action  must  be 
guided  by  the  attention  and  by  sight.  The  following  case^  related  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  is  a  good  example : — 
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"  A  mother,  while  nursing  her  infant,  waa  seized  with  a  paralysis, 
attended  with  the  loss  of  muscular  power  on  one  side  of  her  body,  and 
the  loss  of  sensibility  on  the  other.  The  surprising  and,  inde^  the 
alarming  circumstance  here  was,  tliat  she  could  hold  her  child  to  her 
bosom  with  the  arm  which  retained  muscular  power,  only  so  long  as 
she  looked  at  the  infant  If  surrounding  objects  withdrew  her  attention 
from  the  state  of  her  arm,  the  flexor  muscles  gradually  relaxed,  and  the 
child  was  in  danger  of  falling." — Bell  an  the  Hand,  p.  244. 

These  consensual  changes  have  something  secondarily  automatic  or 
reflex  in  their  character,  for  although  when  I  fix  my  attention  on  the 
action,  I  am  conscious  of  a  sensation;  yet  when  I  am  occupied  with 
other  subjects,  as  in  talking,  I  have  not  the  sensations,  and  yet  the 
nerves  of  sensation  are  acting  in  concert  with  the  nerves  of  motion, 
and  maintaining  the  action.  The  sensational  has  been  converted  into 
a  reflex  action. 

Next  we  may  notice  the  connexion  between  volitional  action  and 
sensation  in  the  process  of  speaking  or  singing.  We  need  not  go  back 
to  babyhood,  though  the  study  of  it  is  most  interesting;  but  we  will  tax 
our  mature  consciousness  for  the  supply  of  information  on  this  subject. 
I  am  learning  a  new  language.  I  wish  to  acquire  the  pronunciation  of  a 
new  sound — say  a  German  guttural.  It  is  a  volitional  effort.  I  hear 
the  sound — I  fix  my  consciousness  upon  it ;  my  vocal  muscles,  after  a 
few  trials,  produce  it.  After  a  time  no  effort  of  volition  is  needfuL 
Certain  letters  associated  with  the  first  hearing  of  the  sound  suggest  the 
idea  of  the  sound,  and  this  the  muscular  action.  The  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  voice  clearly,  then,  belongs  to  the  sensational  group. 

Strictly  volitional  movements  are  those  which  are  objects  of  mental 
attention,  combined  with  the  wish  to  execute  them,  and  which  are  not 
performed  but  under  such  circumstances.  They  are  thus  distinguished 
from  actions  which,  though  coinciding  with,  and  controllable  by  our 
will,  are  originated  and  maintained  by  processes  independent  of  this 
mental  principle. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  how  these  volitional  movements,  after  a 
time,  pass  into  the  category  of  instinctive  or  automatic  actions.  In 
fact  we  are  entering  the  domain  of  Habit — a  field  which^  though  appro- 
priated especially  to  this  discourse,  we  have  had  to  approach  by  a 
circuitous  and,  I  fear,  tedious  avenue. 

Habitual  motions  are  those  which  have  been  transmuted  from 
volitional  to  instinctive, — which  have  become  secondarily  automatic,-— 
which  from  having  been  compounded  of  will,  idea,  and  sensation,  have 
become  merely  sensational,  and  perhaps,  even  in  some  cases,  purely 
reflex.  The  ego— the  consciousness,  which  was  the  first  mover,  haiB 
been  able  to  leave  the  transaction  to  its  subordinate  agents,  while  it  is 
occupied  with  other  actions,  or  with  sensations  and  thoughts  requiring 
its  undivided  attention.  Of  these  many  have  been  established  in  early 
life.  In  standing  and  walking  we  have  examples  of  complicated  series 
of  muscular  actions  guided  by  the  sensation  of  equilibrium,  and  be- 
coming ultimately  all  but  reflex,  though  originally  prompted  by  the 
will.  That  the  will  is  originally  concerned  we  see,  not  only  by  our 
observation  of  children  learning  to  stand  or  walk,  but  also  in  adidts  in 
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whom  the  apparatus  has  been  weakened  by  illness  or  old  age,  and  in 
whom  the  mechanism  is  no  longer  so  self-acting  as  not  to  require  tliat 
mental  attention  to  the  several  stages  of  the  process,  in  which  volitional 
action  consists. 

Speech  is  another  of  the  habitual  or  secondarily  automatic  actions. 
In  this  process  there  is  the  perception  of  sound  as  connected  with  some 
object  of  sight  (as  in  the  naming  of  a  thing)  and  the  wish  to  imitate 
the  sound.  The  action  of  the  vocal  muscles  is  preceded  by  sensation, 
idea,  and  volition.  But  after  the  habit  of  speaking  has  been  acquired, 
it  becomes  purely  sensational  or  ideagenous  without  intervening  volition, 
and  is  allied  to  the  instincts. 

I  here  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  a  paper  which  I  published 
many  years  ago : — 

"  The  articulation  of  every  word  was  once,  perhaps,  the  result  of 
effort,  a  voluntary  exertion  of  the  vocal  organ  to  imitate  a  sound  pro- 
duced by  another.  But  now  it  is  enough  for  the  word  to  occur  to  the 
mind,  and  the  pronunciation  follows,  without  any  intermediate  volition, 
merely  because  the  idea  and  the  action  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
relation  of  antecedence  and  consequence. 

''  Again :  I  may  use  some  word  which  I  not  only  did  not  intend,  but 
which  I  would  much  rather  have  avoided,  as  it  may  be  personally 
offensive  to  the  individual  with  whom  I  am  conversing.  This  word,  in 
all  probability,  will  be  found  to  be  similar  in  sound  to  that  which  was 
present  in  my  mind,  but  which  was  not  expressed  by  my  voice.  The 
word  was  the  product  of  a  certain  aggregation  or  series  of  vocal  move- 
ments, which  followed  some  initial  movement  common  to  it,  and  to 
that  other  series  which  properly  belonged  to  the  idea  in  the  mind. 
This  we  conceive  to  be  the  meaning  of  what  is  commonly  called  a 
lapsus  Unguce,  and  is  very  different  from  a  malapoprism :  the  latter  is 
a  mistake  of  the  mind^  the  former  is  a  mistake  of  the  muscles.  A 
similar  error  not  unfrequeutly  occurs  in  writing.  A  perfect  master  of 
orthography  may  commit  a  mistake  of  this  kind;  he  may  write,  for 
instance,  the  adverb  th>ere,  though  the  pronoun  was  in  his  mind,  merely 
from  an  irregularity  of  muscular  succession.  The  tracing  of  a  word  on 
paper  is  the  result  of  a  particular  set  of  muscular  movements;  but 
words  of  very  different  meanings  may  have  very  similar  sets,  and  even 
initially  identical,  as ,  in  the  instance  just  mentioned ;  and  hence  the 
mistake  arises.  We  have  heard  persons  say  that  a  bad  pen  would  make 
them  mis-spell;  in  such  a  case,  the  impediment  offered  by  the  pen 
causes  an  irregularity  in  the  succession  of  the  movements.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  how  is  it  that  we  sometimes  utter  or  write  a  word  no  \eaa 
dissimilar  in  sound  and  in  symbolical  characters,  than  foreign  to  the 
subject  discoursed  of?  The  causation  in  this  case  is  different;  the  ern^ 
exists  in  the  mind,  and  arises  from  our  being  occupied  with  more  than 
one  series  of  ideas ;  in  which  case  an  accidental  exchange  takes  place 
between  the  series  communicated  aud  that  which  is  retained.  To  a 
person  engaged  in  writing  when  others  are  talking  around  him,  the 
accident  is  very  likely  to  happen.  Some  word  makes  a  particular  im- 
pression on  his  mind  and  diverts  him  a  moment  from  his  previous  train 
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of  thought ;  but  his  muscles  continue  to  act,  and  follow  the  impulse  of 
tKe  word  iu  question,  as  of  any  other  that  passes  through  his  mmd,  and 
germane  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

''From  what  has  been  said,  then,  it  is  deducible  that  there  are 
motions  immediately  consequent  on  ideas,  in  the  same  manner  as  otiiera 
consequent  on  sensations  and  emotions ;  hut  we  have  not  arranged  the 
former  in  a  separate  class,  because  we  are  not  aware  of  any  eyidence 
that  idecu  assume  the  relation  of  proximate  causes  to  maUan^f  except 
under  the  operation  of  the  general  law  or  principle  which  we  haye  been 
engaged  in  illustrating,  while  sensations  and  emotions,  on  the  contraiyv 
manifestly  produce  their  appropriate  actions,  without  any  reference 
whatever  either  to  previous  association  or  succession.** — MeUUiona  of 
Mind  Wild  Mu^de,     West  of  England  Journal,  1835. 

Such  actions  as  standing,  walking,  speaking  and  handling,  are  the 
most  primitive  arts  of  life,  belonging  to  man  as  a  species,  and  con- 
templated as  essential  parts  of  his  active  existence,  without  which, 
indeed,  he  would  be  wanting  in  the  outward  characteristics  of  humanity. 
They  correspond  to  actions  which  in  the  lower  animals  are  all  but 
coeval  with  birth,  or  which  only  require  the  complete  development  of 
the  organism  rather  than  any  process  of  education.  The  young  kid 
walks  on  the  day  of  its  birth.  The  bird  does  not  fly  when  just  out  of 
its  shell,  because  its  wings  are  imperfect. 

In  these  primitive  arts,  then,  belonging  to  the  whole  race,  there  is  a 
more  ready  and  rapid  conversion  of  volition  into  habit  or  instinct  than 
4n  others,  which  I  now  proceed  to  notice.  These  are  the  arts  acquired 
by  long  education  and  practice,  and  which  belong  either  to  individual 
man  originating  them,  or  to  individual  man  affected  by  his  fellows. 
They  are  the  manual,  the  domestic,  the  social,  and  the  fine  arts.  In 
aU  these  arts  the  limbs  have  to  respond  to  and  work  out  an  idea;  and 
the  connexion  must  be  frequently  established  and  repeated  by  volitional 
efforts  before  the  art  becomes  a  habit.  And  yet  we  shall  see  here,  again, 
the  power  of  habit,  and  how,  when  it  is  more  early  acquired,  it  becomes 
allied  to  an  instinct  or  an  inspiration. 

It  is  in  these  arts,  indeed,  that  we  may  discover  some  of  the  most 
marked  examples  of  habit, — recurring  to  that  character  of  the  principle 
which  we  gave  at  the  onset  of  this  discourse,  as  the  conversion  of  the 
casual  or  temporary  into  the  fixed  or  permanent.  For  as  the  muscular 
actions  have  been  engendered  to  meet  circumstances  which  are  not 
necessary  to  the  life  and  endowments  of  the  species ;  in  other  words,  to 
subserve  wants  and  answer  to  ideas  which  have  arisen  under  particular 
•circumstances  or  in  particular  minds,  so  the  conversion  of  them  into 
actions  that  may  occur  without  the  maintenance  of  volitional  supervision, 
illustrates  very  strongly  the  dominion  of  habit. 

Such  combinations  of  muscular  actions  as  are  effected  in  the  sleight- 
of-hand  tricks  of  a  juggler,  or  in  the  scarcely  less  surprising  dexterities 
■of  an  accomplished  player  on  the  violin,  may  never  before  have  tran- 
spired, and  may  never  again  transpire  in  any  son  of  Adam,  and  yet  in 
that  individual  they  may  have  been  so  frequently  produced,  (i.  e.,  the  will 
may  have  so  often  effected  a  junction  between  the  idea,  the  sensations, 
and  the  motions)  that  the  succession  is  maintained  without  any  mental 
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attention.  The  player  may  talk  to  you  while  his  hand  is  bringing  out 
the  music;  one  note  suggests  the  next  which  has  so  often  proximally 
succeeded  to  it,  and  with  it  comes  the  nervo-muscular  action  acoording 
to  the  principle  of  association  which  we  have  before  adverted  to.  But 
in  cases  of  this  kind  we  may  sometimes  in  our  analysis  fail  to  discover 
any  link  formed  of  an  idea  or  a  remembered  sensation.  Thus,  one  may 
begin  to  whistle  without  the  faintest  notion  of  what  tune  the  muscles 
of  the  mouth  and  cheek  will  modulate.  The  muscular  actions  aggregate 
themselves  into  combinations  and  series  unprompted  by  an  idea,  un- 
guided  by  the  will,  nay,  unsuggested  by  a  sensation  (for  the  motion 
precedes  the  note  evolved),  and  arranged  solely  by  the  law  of  previous 
coexistence  and  proximal  succession,  repeated  an  adequate  numbei*  of 
times.  They  are  mechanical,  automatic,  reflex.  Originally,  perhaps, 
the  order  of  events  had  been  remembered; — musical  sounds  associated 
with  certain  words.  The  recurrence  of  the  words  brought  the  sounds, 
to  which  the  vocal  movement  responded.  But  now  the  first  movement 
sends  an  impression  to  the  reflex  centres,  and  these  maintain  the  series 
independently  of  the  sensational,  ideagenous,  and  volitional  centres.  It  is 
like  the  running  ofl*  of  a  musical  machine,  except  that  the  series  may  be 
deranged  at  any  moment  by  an  idea  or  emotion  or  sensation.  There* 
fore  it  is  most  likely  to  be  safe  from  interruption  when  the  mind  is  in 
that  blank  condition  to  which  the  most  sentient,  sentimental,  and 
intellectual  are  sometimes  subject.  Therefore  there  is  a  physiological 
meaning  in  the  old  line : — 


«f 


He  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought." 


The  habitual  or  aecondarili/  automatic  actions  bear  resemblance  to 
the  primarily  automatic  in  the  circumstance  that  when  once  established 
they  are  liable  to  derangement  rather  than  assisted  by  mental  attention. 
Fix  your  mind  on  the  process  of  breathing,  and  it  becomes  laborious 
or  irregular, — think  of  the  act  of  swallowing  while  you  are  perform-* 
ing  it,  as  in  taking  a  pill,  and  the  action  becomes  spasmodic,  con- 
vulsive, abortive.  In  like  manner  if  you  attend  to  your  walking  as  you 
pass  from  one  side  of  a  drawing-room  to  another,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
that  your  gait  and  carriage  will  be  a  series  of  jerking,  swaying,  rolling 
motions,  in  short,  awkward,  constrained,  ungraceful.  Something  in 
such  cases  must  be  set  down  to  emotional  causes,  such  as  the  disturbing 
influence  of  anxiety.  But  from  what  we  remarked  before,  you  may 
be  prepared  to  admit  that  the  act  of  volitional  attention  is  closely  allied 
to  emotional  processes.  And  it  will  be  found  that  in  certain  of  the 
secondarily  automatic  mental  operations,  this  disturbing  influence  is  still 
more  easily  traceable. 

:  The  readiness  with  which  these  habitual  movements  are  established  I 
have  already  mentioned  incidentally,  is  closely  allied  to  natural  aptitude 
or  talent.  It  is  far  beyond  dispute,  that  however  great  may  be  the  power 
of  education  and  practice,  yet  t^at  men  differ  immensely  from  each 
other  in  original  capability  for  particular  arts.  Men  are  bam  artisans 
and  artists,  as  well  as  poets ;  for  the  former,  whatever  may  be  the 
mental  requirements,  there  must,  at  all  events,  be  an  aptness  of  hand, 
a  quickness  of  response  ia  the  muscles  to  the  ideas  in  the  mind'—a 
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readiness  for  the  establishment  of  those  series,  and  aggregations  of 
complex  co-ordinate  movements,  which,  for  their  first  institation  re- 
quire the  repetition  of  volitional  efforts,  but  which  in  one  man  reqnira 
almost  an  indefinite  number  of  repetitions,  while  in  another  a  very  few 
will  suffice  to  convert  them  into  habits.  This,  however,  (natural  dex- 
terity) is  but  the  bare  mechanical  substratum  of  skill  in  art  Yet 
without  it  a  man  cannot  excel,  though  his  mental  capability  for  the 
higher  processes  in  the  art  be  of  transcendent  excellence.  He  may  have 
the  most  nimble  apprehension,  a  memory  the  most  retentive  and  acces- 
sible, the  most  refined  and  delicate  sense  of  the  beautiful,  a  power  of 
rapidly  combining  and  abstracting  those  qualities  in  natural  objects, 
which,  when  reproduced,  will  faithfully  and  vividly  represent  the  origir- 
nals, — an  instinctive  knowledge  of  that  subtle  symbolism  whereby 
objects  are  made  to  evoke  in  other  minds  those  sentiments  which  were 
inspired  in  the  artist  as  he  looked  on  nature,  and  with  all  this,  a  noble 
desire  to  make  the  asthetical  gratification  minister  to  its  natural  hand- 
maids, Virtue  and  Religion ;  he  may  have  all  tiiese,  and  many  more 
qualities,  necessary  for  the  accomplished  artist,  and  yet  they  may  only 
serve  him  for  the  appreciation  of  the  achievements  of  others, — not  b^ 
cause  he  wants  ''  the  vision  and  the  fSstculty  divine,"  but  becanse  the 
hand  is  not  a  defty  servant  of  his  thought.  But  when,  indeed,  the 
hand  and  the  eye  and  the  mind  do  come  together,  each  with  the  highest 
qualities,  compass,  quickness,  and  co-ordination,  then  we  have  a  Phidias, 
a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Baffaelle.  Many  like  instances  might  be  adduced; 
but  I  hasten  to  remark,  in  connexion  with  this  department  of  our  sub- 
ject, what  indeed  is  well  known  to  every  one,  that  for  the  formation  of 
many  of  those  habitual  co-ordinate  actions,  nothing  is  needed  but  fire* 
quency  of  repetition.  They  argue  no  special  fitness  of  organizatioa 
(though,  indeed,  even  in  th^  a  natural  cleverness  may  be  discernible), 
and  merely  instance  the  power  of  repetition.  Such  are  the  medianical 
processes  of  every-day  life, — ^the  act  of  \^Titing,  the  operations  of  the 
toilet,  the  dinner  table,  kc. 

But  here  the  question  naturally  occurs,  why  should  mere  repetition 
dispense  with  volitional  exertion?  To  answer  this  fully,  would  require 
a  long  and  abstruse  discussion.  I  must  content  myself  with  a  summary 
statement  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact.  The 
more  the  action  of  an  organ  is  augmented  the  stronger  it  becomes,  and 
its  nutrition  increases.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  development  of  mua* 
cles  called  frequently  into  play.  I  would  apply  this  fact  by  analogy  to 
the  nervous  centres.  The  different  nervous  centres  in  the  encephalon 
communicate  with  each  other  by  commissural  fibres.  In  volitional 
movements,  the  action  of  the  commissures  between  the  sensational  or 
ideagenous  centres  and  their  related  motor  centres  is  excited  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  wilL  But  the  repetition  of  more  or  fewer  of  these 
incitements  appears  to  suffice  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
commissure  to  a  degree  of  strength  and  activity  adequate  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions  independently  of  the  will  Thus  the  volitional 
action  is  converted  into  a  habit. 

The  anormal  habits  are  curious,  and  perhaps  less  easy  of  analysii. 
They  are  those  actions  which  subserve  no  apparent,  purpose,  either 
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to  the  fdnctions  of  the  whole  sjatem,  or  to  the  will,  or  the  emotions,  or 
the  ideas  of  the  iudiyidaal.  What  earthly  end  is  answered  hj  hiting 
the  nails,  twitching  the  hair,  twirling  the  thumbs,  rubbing  the  hands, 
kicking  the  heels,  and  various  other  singular  and  all  but  unaccountable 
human  actions,  which  are  designated  in  the  vernacular  as  tricks  or 
fidgets?  Why  should  a  person  under  strong  emotion,  exhibit  sudi 
peculiarities  of  deportment  as  are  attributed  to  Sir  Jacob  Kilmansegg  on 
the  morning  of  his  daughter's  christening  ? 

"  And  Sir  Jacob,  tlie  father,  siratted  and  bowed. 
And  smiled  to  himself  and  laughed  aloud. 

To  think  of  his  heiress  and  daughter — 
And  then  in  his  pockets  he  made  a  grope, 
And  then  in  the  folness  of  joy  and  hope, 
Secm'd  washing  his  hands  with  invisible  aoap 

In  imperceptible  water." 

Why  was  it  that  when  a  certain  great  statesman  in  the  House  of  Com« 
mons  was  about  to  make  a  signal  rhetorical  effort,  his  friends  were 
advertized  of  it  by  his  mechanically  rattling  his  watch-chain  and  seals 
for  full  half-an-hour  before  he  rose?  Why  do  little  boys,  in  sapng  their 
lessons,  go  through  sundry  mysterious  operations  of  buttoning  and  un- 
buttoning their  jackets ;  and  why  do  gentlemen,  earnest  in  argumenta- 
tion, wildly  lay  hands  on  the  little  implements  of  a  n^ghbouring  lady's 
work-table,  and  turn  them  to  strange  uses  on  the  adjoining  fomituref 
There  must  be  a  law  for  facts  so  common,  and  all  but  universaL 

I  believe  that  they  are  referable  to  two  principles — one  of  them  is 
the  provision  made  in  the  nervous  system  for  the  concurrence  of  mus- 
cular action  with  deep  thoi^ht  and  strong  emotion.  Consider  how 
nearly  all  the  emotions  have  their  natural  alliance  (in  the  form  of  ez« 
pression)  with  certain  muscular  actions  in  the  features  and  the  limbs,  and 
how  very  important  these  are  in  the  mutual  communication  of  men  in 
early  states  of  society.  Consider  also,  how  often  some  form  of  muscular 
action  goes  with  thought ;  and  again,  how  common  it  is  to  accompany 
speech  with  gesticulation ;  and  how  in  the  more  important  acts  of  lif^ 
thought  and  motion  are  going  on  together.  In  literary  composition, 
the  action  of  writing  is  a  natural  accompaniment  If  a  man  dictates, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  will  walk  about  the  room  while  doing  so,  be- 
cause it  is  natural  for  some  muscular  action  to  accompany  profound 
thought. 

But  you  may  say  that  these  consideraticms  do  not  help  us  out  of  the 
difficulty.  For  speedb  and  gesticulation  being  the  accompaniments '  of 
thought  and  emotion,  why  should  we  add  such  unmeaning  muscular 
actions  as  those  which  have  been  adverted  tol  We  come  then  to  the 
other  principle,  which  is,  that  the  motor  centres  are  apt  to  elaborate 
more  force  than  is  required,  and  which  must  be  disposed  of  in  some 
way.  Now  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  nerve-force  cannot  be 
doubted.  We  talk  of  force  of  attraction,  of  chemical  force,  of  motive 
force,  of  electric  force ;  and  though  none  of  these  forces  can  be  pro* 
duced  as  entities,  and  may  be  only  summary  expressions  of  certain 
chains  of  phenomena  considered  in  their  causative  order,  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  using  the  term  nerve-force  as  any  of  the  others.     It 
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is  that  principle  or  power  which,  generated  in  nervous  tissue  by 
virtue  of  the  changes  which  this  substance  undergoes  in  its  ultimate 
muscular  nutrition,  (in  the  higher  animals,  under  the  operation  of  blood- 
changes,)  stands  in  the  relation  of  proximate  cause  to  motion,  sensation, 
and  the  material  ministrations  of  thought.  The  common  sense  or  con- 
sciousness of  mankind,  attains  to  a  very  near  recognition  of  this  power, 
when  it  assigns  the  buoyant  movements  of  childhood  to  an  excess  of 
vitality,  and  when  a  man  says  that  he  feels  such  a  surplus  of  irritability 
or  irritation  in  his  system,  that  he  takes  active  exercise  to  get  rid  of  it 
We  have  seen  how  the  nervous  centres  are  brought  into  action  simul- 
taneously and  co-ordinately.  Now  if  there  be  great  excitement  in  one, 
(excitement  means  exalted  vital  action,)  there  will,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  the  same  in  others,  more  especially  in  those  related.  If  the  emo- 
tional centres  are  strongly  excited,  there  will  be  a  large  elaboration  of 
force  in  the  motor  centres,  some  of  which  force  may  be  discharged  in 
the  appropriate  featural  expressions  and  gestures;  but  to  expend  the 
whole  of  it,  strange  movements  and  antics  will  veiy  probably  be 
performed.  To  let  these  have  free  play  is  a  great  relief  to  many 
persons,  while  to  restrain  them  requires  great  self-command  and 
discipline. 

In  sleep,  although  the  centres  of  sensation  are  quiescent,  there  is 
often  too  much  activity  in  the  motional  centres,  and  then  the  nerve- 
force  goes  off  in  a  variety  of  irregular  muscular  actions,  such  as  kicking, 
stretching,  change  of  position,  tossing  off  the  bed-clothes,  &c 

In  sensation,  in  motion,  and  in  thought,  nerve-force  is  generated 
and  consumed.  The  fatigue,  nay  the  absolute  bodily  exhaustion,  induced 
by  excess  in  any  of  these  functions  is  a  proof  of  it.  In  persons  of  the 
nervous  temperament,  there  is  at  all  times  an  amount  of  nervous  energy 
produced  beyond  what  is  absolutely  required  for  the  performance  of 
the  normal  functions  of  the  brain.  Hence  it  is  in  these  persons  that  we 
see  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  tricks  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. Very  remarkable  is  the  tendency  in  some  children.  They  wink  their 
eyes,  make  strange  contortions  in  their  limbs,  change  their  posture,  shift 
the  weight  of  the  body  from  one  foot  to  the  other  incessantly  when 
answering  the  slightest  question,  and  all  from  the  excess  of  motor 
nerve-force  generated  concurrently  with  the  little  mental  excitement. 
Tliese  movements  sometimes  occur  in  particular  sets  of  muscles  in  pre- 
ference to  others,  and  then  they  are  called  habits. 

But  I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  remarking  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  caution  which  has  often  been  given,  not  to 
interfere  too  much  with  these  nervous  habits ;  for  they  are  sometimes 
salutary  outlets  for  morbid  irritation.    I  know  a  young  lady  who,  when 
ber  mind  was  unusually  interested,  had  a  habit  of  rubbing  her  fore- 
head, and  if  this  were  prevented,  either  by  moral  or  mechanical  means, 
it  seldom  failed  to  induce  threatcnings  of  serious  disorder  in  the  brain. 
There  are  certain  kinds  of  convulsive  seizures   which   may  be  con- 
sidered as  discharges  of  nerve-force,  like  those  of  electric  jars,  highly 
charged.      Pardon    me  for   giving   you  one  more  practical  instance  : 
There  are  some  persons  whose  brains,  when  highly  excited,  saj',  by 
a  public  entertainment,   or  an  interesting  conversation  or  argument. 
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or  even  by  having  fallen  into  some  engrossing  train  of  thought,  can- 
not pass  readily  into  the  normal  condition.  The  elaboration  of  nerve- 
force  continues.  If  the/  retire  to  rest  they  cannot  sleep  ;  they  go  on 
thinking,  and  feeling,  and  tossing  about,  or  vividly  dreaming,  when 
they  ought  to  be  ''mere  clods  of  the  valley."  Now  the  best  thing 
to  prevent  tliis,  is  to  take  active  muscular  exercise  before  retiring, 
whereby  the  superabundant  force  is  used  up. 

Habit,  as  to  Sensation. 

On  first  considering  the  effects  of  habit  in  connexion  with  sensation, 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in  connexion  with 
ipotion.  Habit,  instead  of  increasing,  seems  to  lessen  sensation.  We 
speak  of  becoming  too  habituated  to  things  to  feel  them.  The  contact 
of  clothes  with  our  skin  is  h&bitually  disregarded,  though,  had  the  inves- 
titure been  a  new  ceremony,  we  should  not  be  able  to  forget  them  for 
an  instant  during  the  day.  We  sit  in  a  room  reading  or  talking,  while  a 
time-piece,  to  the  sound  of  which  we  are  accustomed,  strikes  the  hours 
and  the  quarters,  without  hearing  it.  The  inhabitants  of  miserable 
tenements  in  the  worst  parts  of  our  towns,  (where  sanitary  matters 
are  neglected  to  a  degree  that  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  and  a  dis- 
honour to  Christianity,)  live  unconscious  of  odours,  which  strike 
those  who  have  not  been  inured  to  this  wretchedness  with  disgust 
and  terror.  The  "  common  light  of  day"  gives  us  no  subjective 
sensation,  no  feeling  in  our  eyes,  unless  we  have  been  unusually  ex- 
cluded from  it  for  a  long  time,  and  then  it  may  be  blinding. 

After  considering  such  facts  as  these,  we  remember  on  the  other 
hand,  that  education  is  known  to  quicken  the  senses,  that  the  North 
American  Indian  is  said  by  habit  to  see  and  hear  sights  and  sounds 
which  escape  his  more  civilized  brethren ;  and  that  the  purchaser  of 
tea  can  try  forty  or  fifty  sample-cups  in  succession,  and  m^e  his  selec- 
tion of  the  best  flavours  with  unerring  accuracy  j  and  that  wine-tasters 
can,  by  practice,  attain  to  the  delicacy  of  discrimination  which  charac- 
terized those  notable  rivals  vouched  for  by  Sancho  Panza,  of  whom, 
as  you  remember,  one  declared  that  the  wine  tasted  of  iron,  and  the 
other  of  leather,  and  each  of  whom  was  found  to  be  correct  when 
the  cask  liad  been  drained  to  the  bottom :  for  there  lay  an  old  cellar- 
key,  with  a  thong  attached  to  it. 

These  two  sets  of  facts  seem  at  first  sight  to  contradict  each  other, 
but  they  do  not  really  do  so.  We  have  seen  that  habit  in  reference  to 
motion  strengthens  and  gives  independent  power  to  a  connexion  esta- 
blished in  the  first  instance  by  volition.  It  will  be  found  to  be  the  same 
in  sensation. 

What  is  the  process  in  sensation?  An  impression  is  made  on  a 
sentient  nerve,  and  conveyed  by  it  to  the  sensory  ganglia,  where  it 
becomes  connected  with  the  Ego,  and  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  a 
sensation. 

We  have  already  been  speaking  of  attention,  and  shown  that  im- 
pressions are  presented  to  the  consciousness  by  virtue  of  their  novelty 
or  vividness,  and  are  detained  or  dismissed  according  as  they  are  asso- 
ciated or  not  with  emotions,  or  compulsorily  associated  by  the  will.    It 
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appears  to  be  a  law  that  a  repeated  impression  ceases  to  become  a  sen* 
sation  when  its  novelty  ceases.  A  different  degree  of  vividness  is  in 
fact  a  new  impression,  and  therefore  comes  under  the  law.  The  final 
cause  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious.  Were  we  at  the  mercy  of  all  the 
impressions  which  are  perpetually  made  upon  us,  were  they  all  converted 
into  sensations,  connected  thought  would  be  impossible.  But  the  im- 
pression may  have  nothing  of  novelty,  and  yet  its  recurrence  will  always 
be  followed  by  sensation,  because  it  has  been  associated  with  an  emo- 
tion. This  effect  of  association  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  sleep. 
Impressions  of  the  most  violent  kind  may  be  made,  and  yet  the  sleeper 
will  not  feel  them  if  he  has  been  accustomed  to  them,  and  not  had 
them  connected  in  his  mind  with  some  subject  of  interest  It  is  told 
by  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  a  great  naval  officer,  that  he  could  sleep  through 
the  loudest  noises  on  ship-board,  but  if  any  one  whispered  in  his  ear 
the  word  signal,  he  was  awake  in  an  instant.  So  I  know  the  case  of  a 
lady  who  sleeps  profoundly  during  ordinary  noises,  but  if  her  relative 
who  is  near  her,  makes  in  breathing  a  sound  which  she  has  often  known 
to  be  the  precursor  of  an  attack  of  illness,  she  wakes  immediately.  So 
also  with  the  tick  of  an  alarum. 

In  the  sharpening  of  the  senses  by  education  and  training,  we  again 
see  the  influence  of  the  emotions,  or  of  ideas  associated  with  emotions. 
We  look  and  listen,  that  is,  we  attend  to  sights  and  sounds,  because 
there  is  an  expectation  of  good  to  be  received,  or  a  fear  of  evil  to  be 
averted.  Again  we  arc  said  to  acquire  the  habit  of  attending  to  certain 
classes  of  sensations.  Here  the  emotional  interest  is  more  remote. 
The  objects  of  sensation  may  bo  uninteresting,  but  we  exert  our  voli- 
tion to  compel  a  coherence  between  the  impressions  and  the  conscious- 
ness ;  and  the  conviction  having  been  often  repeated,  and  so  once 
established,  becomes  permanent;  the  volitional  becomes  automatic. 
Habit  supplants  the  will ;  and  thus  we  have  another  illustration  that 
the  infiucnce  of  this  principle  is  exerted  by  virtue  of  association. 

Habit  would  thus  seem  the  offspring  and  afterwards  the  successor 
and  representative  of  volition.  But  what  is  meant  by  a  habit  of 
inattention,  a  listless  habit?  Thus  a  person  may  fall  into  the  habit  oi 
sitting  at  church  and  not  listening  to  the  service  or  the  sermon.  The 
use  of  the  word  in  this  luacner  is  a  metonymy.  It  is  not  the  habit 
of  not  attending,  but  the  habit  of  attending  to  your  own  thoughts  in 
preference  to  those  of  the  clerg}T[nan. 

Everywhere  in  this  subject  we  fall  back  on  the  principle  of  associa> 
tion.  Everything  in  this  world  is  interesting,  or  important,  or  infiuen- 
tial,  according  as  it  is  related  with  other  things. 

The  repetition  of  volitional  impulses  gives  increased  strength  to  the 
related  centres  of  motion,  because  these  centres  become  active.  The 
repetition  of  impressions  which  are  not  taken  up  by  the  emotions  or  the 
will,  and  do  not  pass  into  sensations,  will  come  to  nothing.  It  is  not 
that  habit  deadens  the  sensibility  to  the  repeated  imj)ressions,  but  that 
the  impressions  ceasing  to  be  linked  with  the  emotions  and  the  will, 
having  in  fact  no  associations  with  any  thing  else  in  the  mental  life, 
die  away;  or,  indeed,  never  arrive  at  any  thing  but  an  abortive 
existence. 
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Habit  as  to  Thouht. 

In  the  remarks  preliminary  to  our  consideration  of  volitional 
motion,  I  spoke  of  some  of  those  mental  processes  which  are  en- 
forced by  the  will  in  efforts  of  memory.  There  are  others  to  which 
I  can  but  very  briefly  advert,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  our 
immediate  subject.  Such  is  the  compulsory  contemplation  of  pheno- 
mena in  a  certain  order  or  arrangement,  when  we  reason,  whether 
inductively  or  deductively,  or  when  we  arrange,  according  to  a  certain: 
shape  or  plan  those  clusters  of  ideas  and  emotions  which  belong  to 
fancy  and  imagination. 

Congeries  of  ideas,  or  trains  of  thought,  originally  associated  or 
marshalled  by  volition,  may,  like  the  volitional  movements,  become 
automatic.  The  memory  of  compositions,  or  of  narratives,  or  of  argu- 
ments, once  attained  by  efforts  of  the  will,  becomes  automatic,  lie- 
collection  passes  into  remembrance.  Nay,  like  the  analogous  move- 
ments, it  is  apt  to  be  deranged  by  mental  attention.  How  often  does 
a  person  find  that  the  more  he  tries  to  remember  something,  the  more 
he  is  baffled.  He  gives  it  up,  talks  of  something  else,  and  that  which 
had  been  sought  for  in  vain,  comes  unbidden.  The  automatic  process 
of  association  went  on  better  when  the  consciousness  was  not  fixed 
upon  it. 

Arithmetical  calculations  illustrate  this  principle.  That  2  and  3  make 
5,  is  at  first  committed  to  the  memory  by  means  of  the  will, — after  a  few 
repetitions  of  these  three  figures,  the  combination  of  the  two  first  will 
bring  the  third  mechanically,  that  is,  3  will  add  itself  to  2,  and  bring 
5  in  its  train,  and  so  on  with  a  long  column  of  figures.  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart  adduces  the  case  of  an  expert  accountant  ranning  his  eyes  up 
a  column  of  figures  and  arriving  at  the  sum  total,  unconsdoos  of  the 
intermediate  mental  acts,  as  an  instance  of  a  succession  of  efforts  of 
attention,  so  rapid  as  to  have  been  forgotten.  But  there  seems  to  me 
no  need  of  presuming  that  of  which  there  is  no  proof.  The  numbers 
Been  have  so  often  been  linked  with  their  equivalents  in  the  memory, 
that  the  latter  recuc  passively  and  mechanically.  Thus  in  consequence 
of  long  use  and  practice  2  and  3  cannot  but  sug- 
gest the  idea  5,  and  5  meeting  7  brings  12,  and 

12  meeting  6  brings   18,  and  with  18  added  to 

9,  27  links  itself,  and  so  on. 

Thus  the  visual  and  the  mental  trains  of  figures 
interchange  without  any  effort. 

These  associations  have  so  often  been  compelled, 
that  they  now  recur  by  necessity.     It  is  just  as 
with  the  player  on  an  instrument;  the  impulses       — 
in  the  centre  of  motion  so  often  associated  with       39 
the   notes  of  music  on  the  paper  come  without       = 
attention,  though  at  one  time  their  co-ordination  was  only  effected  by 
dint  of  the  most  laborious  attention. 

In  reasoning,  a  like  automatic  process  is  traceable.  The  ergo  fastens 
itself  without  effort  to  the  premisses.  The  conclusion  is  sclf-cvolved 
from  the  miyor  premiw. 
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And  the  self-evolution  of  thought  may  be  traced  much  further. — 
Ideas  grow  out  of  ideas,  without  our  consciousness  of  the  vaiioos 
stages  of  their  mjrsterious  genesis.  The  new  production  suddenly 
blossoms  forth  to  the  astonishment  of  its  possessor,  who  finds  himself 
all  but  unawares  the  maker  of  a  grand  discovery.  Or  to  vary  the 
illustration,  take  the  case  of  a  writer  of  works  of  imagination.  His 
mind  has  been  stored  with  a  vast  assemblage  of  images,  scenes,  senti- 
ments, and  characters.  In  some  auspicious  moment,  and  sometimes 
unexpectedly,  the  scheme  of  a  poem  or  fable  unfolds  itself  before  his 
mental  eye;  it  is  as  if  his  mind  up  to  that  time  had  held  all  the 
scenes,  incidents,  characters  and  similies  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  then 
by  a  happy  conjunction  of  outward  and  inward  agencies,  the  several 
elements  of  thought  attach  themselves  to  each  other  by  their  several 
elective  affinities,  and  crystallize  into  their  appropriate  shapes  and 
colours  of  beauty  and  grandeur.* 

The  secondarily  automatic  processes  of  thought,  induced  by  habit, 
closely  resemble  those  which  are  instinctive.  To  the  latter  class  belong 
the  intuitive  belief.  To  believe  the  information  of  our  senses,  as  thi^ 
the  sun  moves,  is  an  instinct.  Such  also,  is  the  expectation  of  like  conse- 
quents from  like  antecedents,  or  cause  and  effect.  Such,  also,  is  the  con- 
fident belief  in  the  existence  of  outward  things — the  separation  of  the 
ego  and  ncmrego.  Such,  also,  the  reference  of  the  existence  of  things 
and  of  ourselves  to  an  unseen  Power.  These,  like  other  instincts,  are 
variously  susceptible  of  modification  from  subsequent  experience.  But 
in  all  these  cases,  the  ideas  have  not  been  brought  together  by  volitional 
efforts;  they  have  an  innate  tendency  to  cohere.  Indeed,  they  can 
hardly  occur  separately.  The  existence  of  the  one  necessarily  involves 
that  of  the  other.  They,  in  fact,  grow  together.  But  the  ideas  which 
have  only  been  casually  clustered,  or  knit  together  by  the  workmanship 
of  volition,  may  idtimately  cohere  as  strongly.  The  force  of  habit  will 
thus  equal  that  of  instinct ;  a  faulty  train  of  reasoning  may  acquire  the 
strength  of  an  original  instinctive  perception  ;  an  oft-told  lie  becomes 
a  truth,  and  a  superstition  may  be  as  hard  to  break  asunder  as  the 
simplest  and  most  primitive  religion.  Education  thus  vies  with  intu- 
ition— and  habit  becomes  second  nature. 

These  habits  of  tliought,  like  habits  of  action,  when  once  acquired 
are  not  easily  discontinued.  They  are  like  grooves  in  which  the  mind 
has  been  accustomed  to  slide  ;  if  well  contrived  and  fitted,  and  in  a 
right  direction,  they  are  of  incalculable  value.  If  not,  they  are 
injurious,  they  prevent  the  mind  from  moving  in  better  ordered  and 
more  truth  ward  tracks.  In  the  pro<Tre8s  of  life  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  to  alter  our  habits.  The  grooves  have  worn  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  the  volition  is  less  and  less  willing  to  trace  or  carve  new 
ones.  It  is  ridiculous,  I  should  better  say,  it  is  mortifying  to  human 
nature  to  watch  the  awkward  and  futile  efforts  of  a  mind  to  throw  off 

*  The  whole  sulyect  of  tho  aatoraatic  nction  of  the  brain  in  intellectual  processes  is 
treated  with  great  ability  and  originality  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  Chapter  on  the  CereVnun 
and  its  Fuuctions— ("  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,"  fourth  Edition).  The  reflex 
a<^tion  of  the  brain  with  reference  to  motion  had  previously  bt'cn  eipounded  in  a  highly 
ingenious  paper  by  Br.  Layeock,  read  before  the  British  Association,  September,  1844* 
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its  long  formed  habits.  Take  it  out  of  these  prepossessions,  and  pre- 
judices, aud  bigotries,  and  how  uneasy  and  jolting  are  its  movemeuts  ! 
for  such  habits  are  ruts  rather  than  grooves,  which  though  they  allow 
no  rapid  motion  of  the  heavy  carriage  that  follows  them,  yet  cannot  be 
eseaped.  In  attempting  to  quarter  the  road  the  movements  are  made 
without  confidence,  and  the  wheels  are  perpetually  threatening  to  slip 
into  the  old  tracks  with  a  crash  that  endangers  the  safety  of  the  whole 
vehicle. 

It  would  be  interesting,  but  time  will  not  allow  us,  to  pass  on  to  an 
investigation  of  habit  in  reference  to  the  emotions  and  moral  Benti« 
ments.  But  the  same  law  will  be  found  to  hold  good  in  that  depart- 
ment as  in  those  which  we  have  so  imperfectly  treated. 

I  must  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  the^ui^  caiise  of  habit.— 

As  to  habits  of  action,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  use  they  serve 
is  the  economy  of  time.  What  would  man  have  accomplished  by  the 
end  of  his  life  had  it  been  needful  for  him  to  attend  to  his  movements 
in  standing,  walking,  and  using  his  hands  and  fingers  ?  What  pro- 
gress would  thought  make,  were  speakers  to  be  thinking  of  the  sounds 
they  utter,  aud  to  be  consciously  directing  and  adjusting  their  vocal 
apparatus  1  and  where  would  be  the  literature  of  the  world,  were  the 
miud  compelled  to  pass  from  its  sublime  contemplations  to  the 
muscular  actions  which  guide  the  movements  of  the  lyen  ?  But  the 
more  we  consider  the  subject,  whether  as  to  the  development  of  those 
actions  wliich  characterize  the  species,  or  as  to  those  acx][uired  accom- 
plishments and  dexterities  which  range  from  the  humblest  handi- 
crafts to  the  loftiest  triumphs  of  the  imaginative  arts,  the  more  we 
shall  be  struck  by  the  gradually  increasing  subordination  and  subjuga- 
tion of  the  mechanical  processes  to  the  more  exalted  faculties  of  Uie. 
mind. 

This  view  would  at  first,  perhaps,  make  us  inquire  whether,  as  these 
volitional  movements  which  we  have  been  considering  ultimately  become 
automatic,  it  would  not  have  enlarged  the  capacities  of  man,  had  they 
beifun  as  instincts,  just  as  some  of  them  really  are  found  in  the  lower 
animals,  instead  of  going  through  so  long  a  process  of  evolution  and 
education)  A  foolish  question,  as  every  question  must  be,  which  pro- 
poses an  arrangement  of  events  different  from  what  is  obviously  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  God*s  universe.  Take  away  the  struggling  striving  will 
even  from  these  corporeal  actions;  remove  effort,  resolution,  the  ccm- 
scious  initiation  of  action,  perseverance,  training,  and  education, 
and  what  is  human  life  reduced  to?  Gigantic  as  man's  powers 
become,  he  was  not  intended  to  spring  from  the  earth  in  their  full  equip- 
ment. Survey  him  in  his  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  adolescence,  and 
manhood,  and  while  you  become  convinced  that  his  gradual  acquirements 
bring  him  a  multitude  of  enjo3rment8,  as  well  as  difficulties  and  disasters, 
you  cannot  but  see  that  what  is  evolving  in  him  bears  a  strict  correlation  to 
the  powers,  emotions,  sentiments,  and  virtuous  actions  of  those,  who 
having  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  their  powers,  are  to  help  himf  to  whom 
he  is  bound,  as  they  to  him,  by  ties  which  make  the  affinities  of  the 
human  family  infinitely  transcend  the  transitory  parental  instincts  and 
gretgarious  associations  of  the  lower  animals;  for  they  live  aud  grow  up 
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almost  as  they  were  born,  devoid  of  progress,  not  one  wbit  wiser  or 
more  skilful  than  the  first  pair  that  issued  from  Noah*s  ark,  living  for 
themselves  only,  or  only  under  a  blind  impulse  providing  for  another  suc- 
cession. But  man  having  consciously  and  with  pain  and  labour  and  peril, 
acquired  his  endowments,  lives  them  over  again  by  teaching  them  to  his 
offspring;  and  apart  from  that  happier  existence  to  which  he  knows  that 
he  is  destined  in  other  worlds,  feels  that  here  too  he  has  a  kind  of  im<* 
mortality;  that  as  he  has  inherited  knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  power, 
he  too  has  to  transmit  them ;  that  his  life  and  its  achievements  have  a 
mortal  metem])sychosis,  a  translation  into  the  enlarging  attributes  and 
brightening  destinies  of  his  children,  and  of  unborn  generations,  and  in 
the  production  of  works  which,  like  Milton,  he  knows  that  posterity  will 
not  willingly  let  die,  and  in  the  elaboration  of  systems  which,  like 
Bacon,  he  bequeaths  with  his  fame  to  the  next  ages ;  in  this  realizing 
anticipation  of  a  posthumous  renown,  he  survives  his  own  death,  passing 
by  his  living  consciousness  far  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  affixed  to  hia 
mere  corporeal  duration. 

But  while  habit,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  useful  in  abridging  labour, 
in  economizing  time,  in  preserving  order,  and  method,  and  coherence  in 
our  thoughts,  and  in  making  the  practice  of  virtue  and  religion  easier  to 
us,  still  it  imposes  upon  us  no  inevitable  compulsion.  It  is  not  the 
blind  necessity  of  an  instinct.  It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  enslaved 
instead  of  being  merely  assisted  by  habit.  Human  agency  ought  to  be 
able  to  assert  its  freedom  in  this  as  in  every  other  department  of 
thought  and  action.  The  habit  should  be  like  a  steed,  so  vrell  broken, 
that  though  the  will  may  have  thrown  the  reins  on  its  neck,  while  otherwise 
occupied,  it  can  in  a  moment  gather  them  up,  and  come  to  a  sudden 
lialt. 

Habit,  we  have  seen  at  once,  is  the  product  and  the  sign  of  previous 
Tolition.  And  though  in  certain  muscular  actions  belonging  to  the 
species,  it  closely  resembles  instinct,  yet  as  to  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  individual  men  it  is  widely  different.  For  as  the  will  of  every  man 
bas  its  own  peculiar  form  and  colour,  making  an  important  part  of  his 
individuality,  so  his  habits  will  have  their  own  character  and  freedom 
of  growth.  Those  who  are  attached  to  him  will  regard  with  partiality 
the  very  habits  which  have  grown  out  of  his  peculiarities.  The  singu- 
larities of  his  gestures,  the  eccentricities  of  his  gait,  carriage,  and 
demeanour,  the  oddity  of  his  featural  expression,  the  tone  of  his  voic^ 
his  ways  and  his  whims,  his  fancies  and  his  philosophies,  his  predileo- 
tions  and  prejudices,  the  whole  complexion  of  his  life,  and  the  whole 
eolour  of  his  conduct — his  goings  out  and  his  comings  in,  his  risings 
tip  and  his  lyings  down, — all  are  valued,  because  they  give  us  more 
Tividly  the  express  image  of  him  who  is  endeared  to  us  for  his  own 
individual  sake. 

But  while  there  is  the  utmost  latitude  for  the  formation  and  the 
relinqidshment  of  habit  according  to  the  will  and  humour  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  habit  which  has  grown  out  of  a  strong  character  will  inevi- 
tably impress  itself  on  others.  A  strong  character  does  not  dq)end  on  the 
intellect,  but  on  the  original  strength  of  the  will,  and  on  the  habits  which 
it  has  originated.    It  is  one  whose  actions  have  sprung  out  of  its  own 
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individual  vrill.  The  verj  limitation  of  the  intellectual  Tiflion  maj 
strengthen  the  volition  by  the  repetition  of  its  objects  and  by  the  itera^ 
tion  of  its  correlative  actions.  This  self-possessed,  self-contained,  self* 
originating  power,  is  sure  to  affect  others.  It  is  a  new  centre  of  motion 
to  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  derive  their  impubes  from  without^ 
rather  than  from  their  own  life. 

Thus  we  see  the  two  elements  in  social  life  antagonizing  each  other^ 
and  yet  bringing  out  the  most  important  results ; — ^the  potential  free* 
dom  of  every  individual — and  yet  the  unfelt  compulsion  of  a  passive 
imitation.  And  were  any  argument  needful  beyond  what  has  been  so  often; 
urged  by  moralists  and  divines  as  to  the  formation  of  habits  which  maj 
become  so  powerful  either  for  good  or  evil,  in  the  individual  character, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  consideration  that  in  our  influence  on  othen^ 
we  are  responsible  not  only  for  what  we  directly  do  or  directly  teadi, 
but  also  for  that  insensible  operation  of  our  characters  which,  in  pro* 
portion  as  they  are  strengtheiM^  by  liabit,  are  in  that  same  proportion 
sustained  in  their  capability  of  impressing  and  moulding  to  their  like- 
ness, the  wills,  the  affections,  the  thoughts,  and  the  actions  of  our 
fellow  men. 
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The  Act  8  and  9  Vict,  c  126,  passed  in  1845,  has  been  very  generally 
observed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  and  Wales* 
Only  two  or  three  English  counties  still  delay,  on  some  pretext  orother^ 
to  erect  asylums ;  but  as  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  possess  ample 
powers  to  compel  the  obeervance  of  the  act,  we  feel  assured  that  in  m 
very  few  yean  every  county  in  England  will  have  provided  a  suitable 
asylum  for  the  detention  and  treatment  of  its  insane  paupers. 

We  are  aware  that  the  act  has,  in  some  instances,  been  unwillingly 
obeyed ;  certain  counties,  chiefly  the  agricultural,  intimidated  by  tiie 
excessive  expense  which  aJmost  invariably  attends  the  erection  of  any 
large  public  building  in  this  country,  pleaded  poverty  and  decreasing 
rates,  and  wished  to  defer  the  providing  of  a  lunatic  asylum  to  more 
prosperous  times.  Nevertheless,  upon  a  little  friendly  persuasion  or 
remonstrance,  one  county  after  another  set  to  work  to  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  and  when  once  engaged  in  the  task,  manifested  no 
further  reluctance.  The  result  is  a  number  of  public  lunatic  asylums^ 
which,  in  architectural  design,  solidity  of  construction,  comfort^  conve- 
nience, and  adaptation  to  the  use  for  which  they  were  constructed,  cer- 
tainly surpass  those  of  any  other  country.  We  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  criticise  certain  points  in  the  arrangements  of  some  of  theae 
buildings,  but  taking  them  one  with  another  we  are  glad  to  speak 
highly  of  them,  and  we  consider  that  nearly  all  the  public  asylama 
recently  built  confer  veryt  great  credit  on  the  counties  which  have 
erected  them,  and  on  the  justices  who  superintended  their  construction. 

The  county  lunatic  asylum  now  constitutes  a  remarkable  feature  in 
many  an  Engliah  landscape.     Commonly  placed  on  a  gentle  eminence 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  county-town,  it  attracts  immediate 
attention  by  its  size,  position,  and  architectural  pretensions,  and  is  fre- 
quently a  very  striking  and  ornamental  object. 

Foreign  travellers  in  this  country  are  very  prone  to  sneer  at  the^ 
paucity  and  meanness  of  our  public  monuments,  but  in  our  county 
asylums  we  have  a  series  of  edifices,  often  grand  and  imposing  in  them* 
selves,  and  of  higher  interest  to  the  philanthropist  than  any  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur  or  mediseval  art. 

We  remarked  that  the  county  lunatic  asylum  is  generally  a  building 
of  considerable  architectural  pretensions ;  we  may  add  that,  in  some- 
instances,  it  is  rather  too  much  so.  On  making  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  different  counties,  we  find  examples  of  nearly  every  variety 
of  architectural  style  ;  here  it  is  the  castellated,  there  the  Elizabethan^ 
next  the  Italian,  and  afterwards  the  county-jail  style.  In  one  county 
the  asylum  wears  the  aspect  of  an  union-house,  in  another  it  is  quite 
palatial ;  here  it  is  built  on  the  model  of  a  London  hospital,  further  on 
It  looks  like  a  congregation  of  suburban  almshouses.  We  do  not  object 
to  this  variety,  for  we  like  variety  as  well  as  anybody  ;  and  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  all  our  county  asylums  built  on  one  uniform  model ;. 
nevertheless,  on  looking  at  two  or  three  of  the  recently- erected  buildings, 
we  have  regretted  that  the  visiting  justices  should  have  extended  the 
non-restraint  system  to  the  constructive  vagaries  of  their  architects.  It 
has  been  affirmed  that  patients  are  better  satisfied  to  remain  in  a  hand- 
some building  than  in  a  mean  one,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  place  of 
their  detention  pleases  the  fancy,  and  contributes  to  reconcile  them  to 
their  stay :  there  may  be  some  little  truth  in  this,  but  we  are 
satisfied  there  is  not  much,  for  we  suspect  that  all  the  dec(»'ative- 
talent  of  a  Barry  would  fail  to  render  a  place  of  compulsory*  seclusion- 
agreeable.  We  would  have  the  asylum  spacious,  open,  airy,  and  aa 
cheerful  as  possible,  but  we  would  not  expend  one  penny,  which  might 
be  laid  out  in  providing  additional  comfort,  iimusement,  or  occupation, 
for  the  inmates,  in  architectural  embellishment  or  decorative  display. 
We  are  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  head ;  we  wish  to  see 
every  asylum  as  handsomely  built  as  the  judicious  expenditure  of  the> 
money  sJlotted  for  its  construction  will  allow,  but  we  protest  against 
wasting  any  portion  of  that  money  in  useless  ornamental  work.  A 
county  pauper  lunatic  asylum  is  a  public  edifice  designed  for  charitable 
purposes ;  it  is  paid  for  by  rates  which  a  few  contributors  administer  in 
the  interests  of  many,  and  which  they  are  bound  to  administer  economi- 
cally ;  it  is  an  eleemosynary  institution,  and  should  therefore  be  plain- 
and  simple  in  its  character ;  it  is  a  refuge  for  suffering  humanity,  not 
a  monument  raised  to  the  glory  of  the  architect,  or  the  vanity  of  visiting 
justices.  When  we  are  informed  that  the  cost  of  building  and  furnishings 
the  different  public  asylums  in  England  has  varied  between  1 10/.  and 
2201,  for  each  patient  accommodated;  when  we  find,  contrary  to  all 
anticipation,  that  the  largest  asylums  have  also  been  the  most  costly ; 
we  are  naturally  led  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of  this  amazing 
difference,  and  to  wonder  why  the  asylum  in  one  county  should  have 
cost  just  twice  as  much  as  the  asylum  in  another. 

Although  there  is  this  diversity  in  the  original  cost  of  asylums,  there 
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is  an  item  in  their  current  expenditure  in  which  they  more  nearly  agree; 
we  refer  to  the  remuneration  of  the  medical  officers.  Some  committees' 
are  more  generous,  we  might  say  more  just,  than  others;  but  the 
average  salary  paid  to  medical  superintendents  of  public  asylums  shows 
how  carefully  the  justices  guard  the  public  purse,  when  mind  and  not- 
matter  is  to  be  paid  for.  A  few  thousand  pounds  for  useless  battle-- 
ments,  or  an  inaccessible  tower,  will  pass  ungrudged ;  **  8ir  PortcuUig- 
Perkins  mlijicavlt,  sub  auspido  SmicJiii,  Stylesiiy  Nokesii,  Broumii;'* 
but  the  salary  of  the  medical  superintendent  must  be  reduced  to  the* 
lowest  figure  at  which  there  is  any  chance  of  obtaining  a  qualified 
gentleman  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  office. 

For  illustration,  we  will  take  an  institution  which  the  justices  con* 
cerned  in  its  erection  pronounce  to  be  "unrivalled  as  a  Lunaticr 
Asylum,  unique  in  size,  elevation,  and  accommodation,  in  this  country^ 
or  perhaps  any  other'*  (Report),  we  mean  the  Colney-Hatch  Asylum, — 
and  certainly  the  cost  of  that  building  should  afford  something  unique^ 
"When  more  than  280,000^.  has  been  expended  in  providing  accommo- 
dation for  less  than  1400  patients,  the  accommodation  ought  to  be  of 
a  superior  description.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  expense  of  house-building,  but  we  are  told  that  a  comfortable  six- 
roomed  house  may  at  present  be  erected  for  250/.;  consequently  a 
village,  containing  one  thousand  houses,  with  church,  schools,  chapel, 
market,  and  cemetery,  might  be  built  for  the  sum  which  has  been  spent 
on  this  single  asylum.  We  will  not  pursue  the  comparison ;  we  have 
paid  our  rates,  and  have  got  in  return  a  building,  which,  if  not  precisely 
the  most  convenient,  or  the  best  adapted  for  its  uses,  is,  we  will  admit, 
a  very  handsome  and  imposing  edifice.  In  selecting  Colney-Hatch 
Asylum  as  the  subject  of  our  remarks,  we  are  not  influenced  by  any 
peculiar  feeling  with  regard  to  that  establishment;  we  require  an  illus- 
tration, so  we  take  that  asylum  which  offers  the  most  striking  exempli- 
fication of  those  errors  in  construction  and  management  which  it  ia 
our  intention  to  indicate  and  condemn. 

The  first  objection  we  have  to  make  against  the  Colney-Hatch 
Asylum  is  its  extreme  size,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  similar  insti- 
tution in  the  kingdom.  The  best  and  most  convenient  dimensions  foe 
a  public  lunatic  asylum  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance.  On 
inquiring  into  the  opinions  of  men  whose  character  and  experience 
entitle  them  to  a  hearing  on  this  matter,  we  find  them  unauimou8ly^ 
opposed  to  the  construction  of  very  large  buildings.  Several  foreign 
physicians  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  have  recorded  their 
disapproval  of  the  extreme  magnitude  of  some  of  the  English  asylums. 
The  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  is  expressed  as  follows 
(Report,  1844,  p.  23), — "From  the  best  opinions  we  have  been  able  to 
collect,  and  from  the  result  of  our  own  observation  and  experience,  we* 
think  it  desirable  that  no  asylum  for  curable  lunatics  sliould  contain 
more  than  250  patients,  and  that  200  is,  perhaps,  as  large  a  number 
as  can  be  managed  with  the  most  benefit,  to  themselves  and  the  public, 
in  one  establishment."  With  this  opinion  we  entirely  concur.  In  order 
that  an  asylum  may  be  efficiently  conducted,  we  consider  it  absolutely 
and  indispensably  requisite  that  it  shall  be  placed  under  the  supervisioa 
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of  a  responsible  head.  Whether  that  head  is  the  medical  superintendent^ 
or  some  other  responsible  officer,  does  not  aflfect  the  question ;  what  we 
have  to  determine  is  the  limit  to  the  size  of  an  asylum,  which  renders 
its  effective  supervision  by  the  head  really  practicable.     Reflection  and 
observation  have  taught  us  that  one  person  cannot  usefully  direct  the 
treatment  of  more  than  250  patients,  and  that  the  charge   of  that 
number,  demands  an  amount  of  labour  and  anxiety  which  few  men  are 
capable  of  sustaining.     Even  in  the  best  conducted  asylums  a  great 
portion  of  the  actual  treatment  of  the  patients  is  of  necessity  entrusted 
to  the  attendants,  and  we  have  found,  that  although  every  precaution  and 
discrimination  may  be  exercised  in  selecting  fit  persons  for  this  employ- 
ment, yet  only  a  limited  proportion  may  be  implicitly  confided  in,  the 
remainder  requiring  constant  surveillance  to  insure  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.     The  eye  of  the  master  is  quite  as  necessary  in  an 
asylum  as  in  any  industrial  establishment,  and  no  system  of  divided 
and  delegated  authority  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  responsible 
chief.     We  consider  the  capability  of  a  perfect  supervision  a  very  im- 
portant matter  in  the  construction  of  asylums,  and  we  think  it  is  not 
always  sufficiently  attended   to.     Take  Colney-Hatch,  for  example: 
when  we  look  at  the  plan  of  that  building,  and  see  its  widely-spread 
wings  and  numerous  galleries ;  when  we  are  told  that  the  united  length 
of  the  corridors  amounts  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  we  are  at  a  loea 
to  conceive  how  two  medical  officers  can  possibly  exercise  a  satisfiEustory 
superintendence  over  so   vast  an   institution.     In   short,  we  regard 
Oolney-Hatch  Asylum  as  a  gigantic  mistake;  and  we  feel  convinced 
that  it  would  have  been  better,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  have  erected 
three  distinct  and  separate  asylums,  each  capable  of  accommodating 
about  500  patients  of  both  sexes,  with  two  resident  medical  officers, 
instead  of  congregating  so  large  a  body  of  lunatics  in  one  overgrown,  un- 
manageable establishment.    Bo  far  as  we  know,  there  is  but  one  plausible 
argument  in  favour  of  large  asylums,  that  is  the  supposed  saving  of  ex- 
pense efiected  in  their  construction  and  management.     It  is  stated  that 
an  asylum  capable  of  containing  1500  patients  can  be  built  and  main- 
tained at  a  much  less  cost  per  head  than  one  which  will  accommodate 
500  patients.     There  is,  we  admit,  a  show  of  reason  in  this,  nay,  more, 
we  freely  concede  the  correctness  of  the  principle  up  to  a  certain  poinl^ 
for  we  know  that  the  expenditure  of  an  asylum  for  300  patients  ia, 
ccBteris  paribus,  relatively   much  below  that   of  an   asylum  for  100 
patients.     Nevertheless,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  conclude  that 
because  300  pauper  lunatic  patients  cost  individually  less  than  100, 
therefore  the  relative  expense  of  1500  and  500  is  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion.     But  it  will  be  more  conclusive  to  appeal  at  once  to 
figures.     The  cost  of  the  care  of  a  pauper  lunatic  in  a  county  asylum  is 
divided,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  into  two  heads :  1st,  for  accom- 
modation, 2nd,  for  maintenance ;  the  first  paid  for  out  of  the  county 
rate,  the  second  chargeable  to  the  parochial  union  to  which  the  patient 
belongs.    The  amount  of  tliese  items  varies  considerably  in  the  different 
counties,  so  that  there  are  not  two  alike.     To  obtain  a  standard  of 
comparison  we  have  calculated  the  mean  cost  of  building,  fitting,  and 
furnishing,  including  also  the  price  of  the  land,  of  twenty  county  and 
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borough  lunatic  asylums,  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  we  find  itr 
to  be  1601.  for  each  patient  accommodated.  Now  Han  well  and  Colney- 
Hatch  Asylums,  the  two  largest  iu  this  country,  have  each  cost  upwards 
of  2001,  per  patient,  that  is  20  per  cent,  above  the  average — a  fact 
which  does  not  confirm  the  opinion  that  large  asylums  are  erected  at  a 
lower  proportionate  expense  than  smaller  institutions.  With  respect 
to  the  cost  of  maintenance  we  find,  by  the  respective  Reports  for  1852, 
that  the  average  weekly  expenditure  f6r  each  patient  was  eight  shillings 
and  threepence  at.  Han  well,  seven  shillings  and  eightpence  at  Coluey- 
Hatch,  six  shillings  and  sevenpence  halfpenny  jat  the  Devon,  six  shillings 
and  fourpence  halfpenny  at  the  Somerset,  seven  shillings  and  eleven- 
pence at  the  new  Lancashire,  and  six* shillings  and  twopence  halfpenny 
at  the  Suffolk  Asylums.  *  So  it  appears  thai  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
patients  at  Hanwell  and  Colney-Hatcli  is  above  rather  than  below  the 
average.  But  were  it  a  trifle  beneath  the  mean  expenditure,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  admit  that  it  would  show  in  favour  of  large  asylumSi 
for  we  believe  that  the  slight  saving  in  the  housekeeping  department 
would  be  balanced  by  the  greater  cost  of  the  house  service,  since  in 
these  very  large  as}'lum8  a  considerable  amount  of  service  is  wasted  ia 
going  about  the  place.  And  now,  having  shown  that  Colney-Hatch 
and  Hanwell  neither  cost  less  to  build,  nor  less  to  maintain,  than 
smaller  asylums,  we  dismiss  the  plea  of  economy  commonly  advanced 
iu  their  favour. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  Colney-Hatch  Asylum  ia  so  complete 
in  all  its  arrangements,  and  so  superior  in  every  requirement,  that  it 
cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  smaller  institutions  of  inflnitely  inferior 
pretensions.  Such  a  remark  may  have  some  weight  with  the  general 
public,  but  not  with  those  who  estimate  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
various  asylums  by  the  number  of  cures  effected  in  them.  In  the  last 
Eeport  of  HanweU  Asylum,  two  pages  are  filled  by  a  recital  of  the  bar« 
barous  treatment  to  which  poor  lunatics  were  formerly  subjected ;  but  we 
all  know  that  these  atrocities  are  now,  happily,  become  matters  of  history, 
and  that  the  pauper  lunatic  asylums  are  in  our  times  universally  con- 
ducted with  kindness  and  humanity.  This  groundwork  of  excellence 
is  common  to  all,  but  beyond  this  there  are  some  asylums  which  un* 
questionably  possess  peculiar  merits,  and  the  best  criterion  of  those 
merits  is  the  per-centage  of  recoveries.  In  the  language  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  lunacy  (Report  1844),  'Hhe  professed,  and  indeed  the  main 
object  of  a  county  asylum  is,  or  ought  to  be,  t^  cure  of  inscmity,^*  It 
is  not  merely  "  a  place  of  refuge,"  or  "  a  receptacle,  or  house  of  deten- 
tion" for  the  insane;  it  is,  in  its  primary  intention,  a  curative  establish- 
ment; in  short,  a  special  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  a  specifio 
disorder.  In  our  estimation,  grandeur  of  elevation,  architectural  dis- 
play, and  horticultural  embellishment,  theories  of  restraint  or  non- 
restraint,  physic  or  no  physic,  are,  in  the  abstract,  matters  of  secondary 
interest  only;  the  first,  the  great,  the  all-important  matter,  is  the 
curability  of  insanity,  and  we  regard  that  system  of  treatment  as  the 
best  which  effects  the  greatest  number  of  cures.  Looking  at  asylums 
in  this  light,  we  estimate  their  comparative  merits  by  the  proportion  of 
patients  who  recover  in  them.     How  do  Colney-Hatch  and  Hanwell 
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^ylums  stand  by  this  test?  We  will  take  indiscriminatdy  five  or  six 
asylums  situated  in  different  parts  of  England^  and  give  the  total  num* 
ber  of  patients  treated  during  the  ycar^  with  the  number  of  recoveries 
in  each. 

Aaylnms.  Ko.  treated.         Becoveries.  Paroeot. 

Somcnct.  1852 468  ...    47  ...  10  0 

Gloucester,  1851  (paupers)     .    .    380  .     .    .    6:3  .     .    .  16*3 

J^ncastcr  (Kainhill),  1852     .     .     545  .     .     .    80  .    .     .  14*6 

Dorset,  1850 200  .    .    .    28  .    .    .  ISo 

Kent,  1851 682  .    .    .    67  .    .    .  9*8 

Dcrbv,  1852 212  .    .    .    34  .    .    .  16-0 

Surrey,  1851 1141  ...  116  ... .  10*1 

IlonwcU.  1852 1080  .     .    .    43  .     .     ,  4-0 

Cobicy-Hatch,  1852    ....  1628  .    .    .  132  .    .    .  8*1 

It  is  seen  by  this  table^  that  the  total  number  of  recoveries  at  Han- 
vrell  and  Colney-Hatcli  Asylums  amounted  to  175  out  of  the  2708 
patients  treated  in  1852,  which  is  6*46  percent;  whereas  in  1849.  the 
mean  per-centage  of  recoveries  in  the  Cornwall,  Lancashire,  Oxfordshire, 
Somersetshire,  Suffolk,  and  Surrey  pauper  lunatic  asylums,  was  8*8  of 
the  total  number  treated  in  the  course  of  the  year.* 

Up  to  this  point,  then,  w*e  have  failed  to  discover  any  tenable  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  large  asylums,  and  we  adhere  to  our  statement,  that 
three  separate  asylums,  each  built  to  contain  500  patients,  would  be  in 
every  respect  preferable  to  any  one  asylum  capable  of  accommodating 
1500  patients. 

Having  expressed  our  opinion  that  the  entire  active  control  of  an 
asylum  should  be  confided  to  a  resident  responsible  head,  it  may  seem 
almost  superfluous  for  us  to  state  that  we  think  the  head  ought  to 
be  the  medical  officer.  We  would  have  a  central  legislative  board, 
possessed  of  supreme  power,  and  exercising  a  general  authority,  but  we 
consider  that  the  executive  function  should  be  vested  wholly  in  the 
resident  medical  superintendent.  Viewing  a  lunatic  asylum  as  a  hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  insanity,  we  liold  that  all  its 
arrangements,  from  the  plan  of  the  building  down  to  the  details  of  the 
household  economy,  should  be  made  subservient  to  that  great  end,  and 
we  think  the  medical  officer  is  the  fittest  person  to  complete  and  direct 
these  arrangements.  The  system  of  government  pursued  at  many 
asylums  is  not  in  accordance  with  these  ideas,  for  the  visiting  justices 
themselves  exercise  so  general  and  extensive  a  control  as  to  make 
the  medical  officer  merely  an  agent  of  their  commands.t  We 
have  very  high  respect  for  any  body  of  gentlemen  who  sacrifice 
their  ease  and  leisure  to  the  gratuitous  performance  of  a  public  duty, 
but  in  the  case  of  lunatic  asylums,  we  fear  their  zeal  for  the  public  ser- 

♦  **  Psychological  Journal,"  vol.  iii.  p.  564.  Tliere  may  be  circumstances  uulcnown 
to  us  which  render  the  pauper  lunatics  of  Middlesex  more  difficult  of  cure  thon  the 
jMupers  of  other  counties;  if  such  circumstances  exist,  they  should  be  mentioned  in  the 
Asylum  Reports. 

t  "  I  cannot  conclude  the  Report  without  expressing  my  thanks  to  the  Committee  for 
the  interest  they  have  invariably  taken  in  all  the  troublesome  details  of  the  asylum. 
No  object  has  been  considered  too  insignificant  for  iheir  notice^ — no  ciranuiance  too 
trivial  for  their  attention**— Dr.  Hood.    "  First  Re|>ort  of  Cohiey-Hatch  Asylum." 
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vice  sometimes  renders  them  prejudicially  active;  for  without  impugning 
the  humanity,  intelligence,  and  business  qualifications  of  county  magis^ 
trates,  we  may  still  question  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  so  well  versed 
in  the  general  management  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  treatment  of 
insanity,  as  any  well-educated  medical  man  who  has  long  made 
these  matters  his  particular  study.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that 
although  a  medical  man  may  possess  superior  professional  knowledge 
and  considerable  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  he  may  at  the 
same  time  be  wanting  in  that  administrative  talent  which  is  indispen- 
sably requisite  for  the  efficient  direction  of  so  large  an  establishment  as 
a  county  asylum ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  circumstance  which  pre- 
cludes a  member  of  the  medical  profession  from  being  as  good  an 
administrator  as  any  other  gentleman,  and  the  visiting  justices,  in  whom 
the  appointing  of  the  medical  superintendent  resides,  should  make 
inquiries  into  the  business  abilities  of  the  respective  candidates,  and 
give  this  point  due  weight  in  determining  their  choice. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  mo<le  of  election  of  the  medical  officer 
of  lunatic  asylums.  The  method  usually  observed  is  the  following : — 
the  justices  cause  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the  medical 
journals  and  in  two  or  three  of  the  leading  newspapers,  describing  the 
nature  of  the  appointment,  and  requesting  candidates  to  present  testi- 
monials by  a  certain  day.  The  publicity  of  the  call  seems  to  indicate 
an  open  contest,  and  it  is  presumable  that  the  best  man  will  stand  the 
fairest  chance  of  success.  Many  candidates  appear;  testimonials  are 
obtained,  printed,  and  distributed,  the  electors  are  beset  with  applica- 
tions ;  a  good  deal  of  money  is  spent,  and  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  excited. 
By  and  by  the  day  of  election  arrives,  when,  to  the  surprise  and  vexa- 
tion of  three  or  four  highly  qualified  candidates,  a  gentleman  whose 
qualifications  are  of  the  most  mediocre  description  is  selected.  On 
inquiry,  the  rejected  candidates  learn  that  the  successful  competitor  is 
a  relative,  or  connexion,  or  protege  of  one  of  the  committee,  or  that 
he  possessed  great  private  influence  or  local  interest;  and  they  also 
sometimes  learn,  with  considerable  indignation,  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a  sham,  that  their  testimonials  were  not  examined,  nor  their  claims 
considered ;  that  the  advertising  was  a  matter  of  form,  the  choice  of 
the  officer  having  been  made  before  the  vacancy  was  announced.  We 
could  name  three  or  four  recent  elections,  of  which  the  above  is  a  true  and 
literal  description,  and  before  we  proceed,  we  must  protest  against  all 
such  proceedings;  the  visiting  justices  of  asylums  have  the  power  to 
elect  whom  they  choose  to  the  post  of  medical  superintendent,  but 
they  have  no  right  to  advertise  for  candidates  after  their  choice  is 
virtually  fixed,  for  by  so  doing  they  put  several  gentlemen  to  consider- 
able trouble  and  expense,  and  cause  them  to  waste  both  time  and 
money.  An  advertisement  published  under  such  circumstances  is 
really  little  better  than  an  inducement  to  invest  capital  on  false  pre- 
tences, and  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprehended. 

But  assuming  that  the  justices  are  sincere  in  their  request,  and  con- 
scientiously desirous  of  selecting  the  best  qualified  candidate^  what  are 
the  qualifications  which  should  influence  and  decide  their  choice  ?  We 
think    that  the   requisite  qualifications   may  be  divided    into   three 
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heads.  1,  Professional.  2,  General.  3,  Special  qualifications ;  and  on 
each  of  these  divisions  we  have  a  few  remarks  to  offer.  Firstly, 
with  regard  to  professional  qualifications,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
possession  of  any  particular  diploma  should  not  he  too  rigidly  insisted 
on.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  medical  profession  has  heen  in  a 
transition  state  ;  repeated  changes  have  taken  place  in  all  the  govern- 
ing medical  hodies,  and  still  further  changes  are  advocated  and  ex- 
pected, so  that  many  medical  men  defer  entering  this  or  that  corpora- 
tion until  matters  shall  have  assumed  a  more  settled  aspect.  The 
justices  should,  of  course,  demand  satisfactory  proof  that  the  candidate 
has  received  a  complete  medical  and  surgical  education,  hut  beyond 
this  we  see  no  advantage  to  be  derived  from  requiring  any  stated  pro- 
fessional degree,  for,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  one  of  the  governing  me- 
dical bodies  has  ever  made  insanity  and  its  treatment  the  subject  of 
examination.  Secondly,  regarding  general  qualifications ;  the  com- 
mittee should  take  into  account  the  age,  health,  personal  activity,  moral 
character,  temper,  disposition,  and  business  habits  of  the  candidate. 
They  should  select  a  gentleman  between  thirty  and  fifty  years  of 
age,  of  good  health  and  sound  constitution,  of  quick  and  active 
habits,  capable  of  undertaking  a  considerable  amount  of  bodily  labour^ 
of  unimpeachable  private  character,  good-tempered  and  patient,  uniting 
perfect  gentleness  of  manner  with  great  firmness  of  will,  a  tender- 
hearted, compassionate,  and  humane  man,  having  feelings  consonant 
with  his  charitable  calling,  a  good  manager,  likely  to  maintain  dis* 
eipline,  and  able  to  conduct  a  large  establishment  with  order  and 
economy.  Thirdly,  with  respect  to  special  qualifications,  we  mean  by 
this,  experience  in  the  management  of  asylums,  and  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  The  committees  of  public 
lunatic  asylums  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  treatment 
of  insanity  is  a  distinct  and  special  branch  of  the  practice  of  physic, 
that  the  ordinary  routine  of  medical  education  does  not  comprise  any 
instruction  in  this  branch,  and  that  none  of  the  various  medical  boarcb 
ever  test  a  candidate's  knowledge  of  this  subject.  It  consequently 
follows  that  the  medical  man  who  desires  to  qualify  himself  to  treat 
insanity,  must  make  it  his  particular  study;  unfortunately,  we  have 
no  school  of  psychology  in  this  country  ;  a  few  lectures  were  formerly 
delivered  at  Hanwell  Asylum,  and  a  limited  number  of  medical 
students  were  permitted  to  accompany  the  physicians  in  their  rounds; 
moreover,  an  advertisement  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the  me- 
dical journals,  acquainting  the  profession  that  lectures  on  insanity, 
illustrated  by  cases,  are  sometimes  delivered  at  Bethlem  Hospital; 
still  we  have  no  school  for  the  systematic  study  of  mental  disorders ; 
nor  any  institution  where  a  medical  man  can  obtain  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  the  management  of  lunatio 
asylums.  At  present  the  only  method  by  which  this  experience  can 
be  acquired  is  by  filling  a  subordinate  post  in  an  asylum.  Many  of 
the  county  asylums,  and  some  of  the  best  private  establishments,  have 
an  assistant  medical  ofiicer  in  addition  to  the  chief,  and  it  is  in  thia 
corps  of  assistants  that  the  visiting  justices  are  most  likely  to  meet 
with  a  competent  superintendent.     We  consider  practical  experience 
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the  most  essential  of  all  the  qualifications  we  have  enumerated,  yet  we 
know  several  instances  in  which  no  regard  has  been  paid  to  tliis  most 
important  point,  candidates  of  very  limited  experience  having  been 
selected  in  preference  to  gentlemen  of  many  years*  practice  in  this  de* 
partment.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  metropolitan  asylums,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  no  practical  experience  whatever,  was  selected  in  pre- 
ference to  several  highly  qualified  applicants,  but  the  successful  candidate 
was  fortunate  in  possessing  extraordinary  private  influence.* 

When  the  visiting  justices  have  elected  their  medical  ofBcer,  it 
remains  for  them  to  settle  and  define  the  extent  of  his  authority.  In 
our  opinion,  the  entire  active  administration  of  the  establishment  should 
be  vested  in  his  hands,  and  with  it  the  sole  responsibility.  In  some 
asylums  the  resident  medical  superintendent  is  styled  the  director ;  this 
appears  to  us  a  very  appropriate  designation,  for  who  is  so  competent 
to  direct  a  curative  institution  as  this  medical  officer )  We  say  to  the 
visiting  committee,  ''Gentlemen,  employ  all  reasonable  caution  in 
making  your  selection;  weigh  the  value  of  testimonials;  inquire  well 
into  character  and  disposition ;  insist  on  previous  experience ;  see  all  the 
eligible  candidates,  and  examine  them  in  person;  and  then,  when  you 
have  appointed  the  best  man,  repose  full  confidence  in  him,  and  do  not 
restrict  his  sphere  of  action  or  impair  his  usefulness  by  unnecessary 
regulations  or  vexatious  interference."  We  have  devoted  much  time  and 
inquiry  to  a  consideration  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  systems 
of  management  pursued  in  various  asylums,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  we  see  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  best  managed  and 
most  serviceable  institutions  are  those  of  moderate  size,  in  which  the 
resident  medical  officer  is  the  sole  responsible  head.  In  some  of  our 
county  asylums  the  medical  superintendent  is  placed  in  a  very  dero* 
gatory  position ;  he  is  allotted  a  mere  semblance  of  authority,  and  is 
called  upon  to  share  the  little  he  possesses  with  the  steward  and  the 
matron.  He  is  a  servant  where  he  ought  to  be  the  master,  and  is  made 
responsible  for  regulations  in  whose  construction  he  had  no  voice,  and 
over  which  he  has  no  effectual  control.  Now,  all  this  is  wrong,  and  we 
urge  the  visiting  justices  of  such  asylums  to  repose  more  trust  in  their 
medical  officer,  and  to  confide  to  him  the  management  of  affairs  which 
his  professional  knowledge  and  experience  render  him  the  best  qualified 
person  to  conduct. 

A  very  important  point,  in  connexion  with  lunatic  asylums,  is  the 
amount  of  medical  supervision,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  patients. 
We  repeat,  that  we  consider  250  patients  to  be  the  extreme  number  which 
ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  one  medical  officer.  The  functions 
of  the  medical  officer  of  a  lunatic  asylum  are  not  limited  to  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  his  profession ;  he  has  not  merely  to  feel  the  pulse  and  look 
at  the  tongue,  and  prescribe  physic  for  his  patients,  and  provide  for  their 
personal  comfort,  but  he  has  to  investigate  their  mental  condition,  and 
''  minister  to  the  mind  diseased."  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  he  must 
have  time  and  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  his  patients,  to 

*  If  challenged,  we  will  relate  the  particulars  of  this  affair  for  the  amosemeiit  and 
edification  of  our  rmders. 
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gain  their  coDfideuce,  and  obtain  a  personal  influence  over  them.   More- 
over, as  one  of  the  most  powerful  remedial  agents  we  possess  for  the 
cure  of  insanity  is  human  sympathy,  and  as  that  sympathy  is  the  nioflfc 
advantageously  employed  when  established  between  the  tmiSerer  and  Lii 
medical  attendant,  the  latter  should  ever  strive  to  win  the  affisctlons.of 
his  patients,  and  so  lead  them  to  regard  him  as  their  best  and  kindest 
friend,  and  look  up  to  him  as  a  protector,  and  even  as  a  parent      We 
arc  acquainted  with  some  establishments  in  which  this  is  the  case^  and 
we  entertain  a  firm  conviction  that  the  high  proportion  of  cures  which 
<listinguishes  these  very  establishments  is  mainly  owing  to  the  con- 
fidential and  friendly  relations  subsisting  between  the  patients  aiid  their 
medical  director.     The  majority  of  the  insane  arc  just  as  conscious  of 
kindness,  and  quite  as  susceptible  of  gratitude,  as  the  generality  of  man- 
kind at  large,  and  it  is  in   the  power  of  the  medical   attendant   to 
awaken  their  gratitude  by  kindness^  and  so  obtain  a  standing  place  in 
their  affections  from  which  to  direct  the  other  means  of  cure.     Now 
this  can  be  effected  solely  by  personal  intercourse ;  consequently,  if  the 
number  of  patients  in  an  asylum  is  so  largie  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  medical  officer  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  each 
case,  a  most  valuable  and  successful  remedial  agent  is  lost,  and  the 
treatment  becomes  a  matter  of  routine,  instead  of  being  a  subject  of  per- 
gonal and  individual  concern.     On  this  ground,  therefore^  we  limit  the 
number  of  patients  to  250  for  one  medical  officer.    What  then  shall  we 
say  of  the  arrangement  of  Colney-Hatch  Asylum,  where  one  medical 
officer  has  the  sole  charge  of  more  than  500  male,  the  other  of  more 
than  700  female  patients?     We  disclaim  any  intention  to  disparage  the 
zeal  and  ability  of  these  gentlemen.      We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  their  ]>erfonning  their  multifarious  and  laborious  duties  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  abilities ;  but  we  know  the  limits  of  human  capacity^ 
and  we  have  had  no  inconsiderable  experience  in  the  management  of 
lunatic  asylums,  and  we  defy  any  mortal  man  to  execute  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  the  unconscionable  amount  of  work  required  of  these  two 
unfortunate   gentlemen.     The   medical  officer  on   the  female  side. is 
reported  to  have  the  care,  the  exdusive  care,  of  730  patients.     He  is 
instructed  by  the  regulations  to  see  each  of  these  patients  twice  daily ;  he 
has  to  make  the  requisite  entries  of  the  admissions  and  discharges,  to 
collect  and  to  write  down  the  particulars  of  each  case,  to  devise  and 
direct  the  moral  and  medical  treatment,  to  superintend   the  general 
management  of  the  asylum,  to   see   that    the    attendants    arc    well 
conducted,  kind,  and  attentive  to  their  duties,  to  settle  their  misunder- 
f^tandings  and  disputes,  to  investigate  and  i>rescribe  for  all  the  cases  of 
bodily  illness  occurring  among  his  patients  and  his  corps  of  attendants, 
and  after  death  he  has  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  record 
the  morbid  appearance.     Xow,  we  ask,  is  it  possible  for  any  humaA* 
being  to  do  all  this  ?     Supposing  that,  one  with  another,  each  patient 
daily  requires  but  a  single  minute  of  the  medical  officer's  time,  but  ono 
minute  for  all  this  walking,  talking,  listening,  prescribing,  writing,  and 
overlooking,  720  patients  would  take  720  minutes,  tliat  is,  precisely 
twelve  hours.     We  have  assigned  an  average  of  one  minute  daily  to 
each  individual  case,  but  of  course  several  cases  will  every  day  occur. 
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each  denunding  five^  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty    minutes;    a  case    of 
pneumonia  or  enteritis  could  not  be  examined  or  prescribed  for  in  less 
tiian  five  miautes.     It  would  require  at  least  ten  minutes  to  extract  the 
essential  particulars  of  a  patient's  mental  state,  an  additional  fifteen 
minutes  to  write  them  out,  and  a  medical  man  must  be  unusually 
expert  to  be  able  to  perfcHrm  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  body  in 
less  than  twenty  minutes ;  then  there  are  patients'  friends  to  console 
and  advise,  board  meetings  to  assist  at,  religious  worship  to  attend,  profes- 
sional and  scientific  visitors  to  receive,  letters  to  read  and  answer,  the 
materials  of  the  annual  report  to  collect  and  arrange,  and  a  host  of 
minor  duties  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.     Again,  we  ask^ 
how  is  it  possible  for  any  medical  man,  no  matter  how  able  and  zealous 
he  may  be,  to  perform  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  enormous  amount  of 
labour  above  specified.  And  what  are  the  medical  ofiicers  paid  for  all  this 
labour  ?     We  turn  to  the  report,  and  find  their  salaries  set  down  at 
£200  per  annum  each.     We  also  find  it  stated  in  the  same  report,  that 
the  medical  officer  of  the  male  department  had  732  patients  imder  his 
care  in  the  course  of  last  year,  and  his  colleague  of  the  female  depart- 
ment, 896  patients.     So  it  appears  that  one  of  these  gentlemen  was 
paid  5«.  5^d.,  the  other  4«.  5^d.  per  case.     We  repeat  the  fact  for  the 
information  of  the  general  reader,  and  for  the  edification  of  our  pro- 
fessional brethren  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.     We  repeat  that 
the  magistrates  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  wealthiest  district  on 
the  {&ce  of  the  habitable  globe,  the  magistrates  who  have  had  the 
courage  to   spend  nearly  300,000^.  in  building  one  jyaupcr  lunatic 
asylum,  also  have  the  courage  to  entrust  the  responsible  management  of 
that  asylum  to  two    '^  gentlemen  eminently  qualified,  both  by  their 
talents    and    attainments,***  at    salaries  of  £200  per  annum    each. 
But  the  visiting  justices  of  Colney-Hatch  may  answer  us,  by  asking 
why  they  should  increase  the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers,  since  so 
many   suitable  applicants  present  themselves   whenever    there   is    a 
vacancy.     We  are  fully  aware  that  such  is  the  case,  and  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  there  would  be  many  eligible  candidates,  even  if  the 
salary  were  reduced  to  £100  a -year.     This,  however,  does  not  alter  our 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  augmenting  the  present 
salaries.     We  hold  it  to  be  an  established  maxim  in  industrial  economy 
that  the  best  workmen  can  be  obtained  only  by  paying  adequate  wages. 
So  with  regard  to  asylums,  if  the  visiting  justices  wish  to  attach  first- 
class  medical  officers,  men  of  science  and  repute,  pemumently  to  their 
institutions,  they  must  give  such  remuneration  as  will  command  their 
services. 

There  are  many  circumstances  to  induce  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession  to  connect  himself  for  a  time  with  an  asylum  like  Colney- 
Hatch,  were  the  salary  even  less  than  it  now  is.  But  we  do  not 
imagine  that  a  medical  man  of  any  present  or  prospective  eminence 
will  be  found  willing  to  remain  there  for  a  permanency,  at  a  salary  of 
£200  per  annum.  The  appointment  may  be  held  for  a  time  to  gather 
experience,  to  obtain  a  professional  status,  to  gain  a  name,  but  it  offers 

*  Second  Anniul  Report  of  Colney  Httch,  p.  IS. 
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no  intrinnc  adranftagM  olcnktrd  to  tttadi  tht  holdor  to  tlieoffiet^  aadl 
render  he  prolonged  pcweMJon  deniable.  We  eontider  htgrnrnk 
chengee  in  the  med^cel  offieers  of  asylams  eKtrandj  iigarioae  to  tte 
ntilitj  of  fodi  institntions.  Yet,  in  no  other  asylum  ia  the  kingdom 
do  such  dianges  oocor  ao  frequently  aa  at  Oolnej-Hatdi  and  Hanwdl^ 
and  we  sospeci  this  ia  mainlj  owing  to  the  inadequate  aalaiiesL  It  is 
by  no  meana  creditaUe  to  the  jnatioca  eoneemed  in  the  manageoMniof 
these  yaat  eatabliahmenta  that  the  medical  officers  ahonld  be  wanm 
paid,  relatirely  to  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  them,  than  the 
officers  of  any  other  county  asylum  in  En^and.  If  report  apeaka 
trulj,  it  waa  a  shori-aighted  thrift  which  deprived  Hanweli  Aaylom 
of  the  aervioea  of  Dr.  ConoUy ;  and  thae  are  obvioua  grounds  for 
supposing  that  that  excellent  medical  officer.  Dr.  Hitchman,  wooki  not 
have  exchanged  Hanweli  for  the  Derby  Aa)'lnm  had  the  salary  of  the 
two  offices  been  more  nearly  oomniensurate.  Two  years  only  hafa 
elapsed  since  the  opening  of  Colney-Hatch  Asylum,  yet,  in  that  short 
time  both  the  medical  officers  hare  been  changed,  and  it  reqoirea  no 
great  sagacity  to  predict  that  under  the  aystem  now  followed  aaeh 
changes  will  be  of  frequent  recurrence.  If  the  Middlesex  juatioea  are 
truly  desirous  to  carry  out  their  boast  of  making  Colney-Hateh  the 
*^  Model  Establishment  of  Europe,"  they  must  place  the  medical  staff 
on  a  very  different  footing  from  what  it  is  at  present ;  they  must 
remember  that  it  is  not  ^e  magnitude,  nor  the  splendour,  nor  the 
costliness,  nor  the  vast  expenditure,  which  confer  preeminence  on  sneh 
an  institution,  for  these  are  mere  material  elements,  but  it  is  the 
spirit  which  animates,  the  mind  which  governs  it.  The  fiune  of  sooh 
a  building  does  not  consist  in  the  multitude  of  bricks  of  which  it  is 
constructed,  nor  in  the  wide  extent  of  ground  it  covers,  it  resides  in 
the  names  of  the  illustrious  men  who  are  connected  with  it,  the  men 
whose  science  illuminates,  whose  humanity  hallows  it.  The  first 
dungeon  which  Howard  viaited,  the  cell  in  which  Pinel  first  stroek 
off  the  iron  fetters  of  the  maniac,  are  more  famoua  in  the  workl*a  his- 
tory than  any  other  such  abodes  can  hereafter  become,  even  though 
their  ^  walls  were  of  jasper,  their  foundations  cluTsolite.**  We  have 
but  slight  hope  that  our  remonstrance  will  be  listened  to,  we  antieipale 
the  curt  reply,  ''  Economy,  we  must  study  economy — it  is  for  eoonomy 
that  we  have  one  asylum  instead  of  three — ^that  we  have  no  visiting  or 
consulting  physician — two  resident  medical  officers  instead  of  six.  and 
that  we  pay  those  officers  X200  instead  of  £400  per  annum.**  The 
plea  is  a  strong  one,  time-honoured,  and  of  great  weight  in  thia 
country,  but  why,  wo  ask,  should  its  application  be  restricted  to  hmnan 
intellect  and  skill  lirhen  it  is  not  extended  to  such  material  thinga  as 
bricks  and  mortar,  timber  and  iron  t  The  sum  expended  in  building 
Colney-Hatch  Asylum  is  proof  that  no  expense  was  spared  to  render 
the  eonstniotion  as  complete  and  perfect  as  possible,  and,  although  we 
have  oriticiMed  the  results,  we  do  not  question  the  motives  of  thia 
enlightoaed  liberality,  on  the  contrary,  we  only  lament  that  it  did  not 
stretch  far  enough  to  effect  the  remuneration  of  the  medical  officers. 
The  suppression  of  the  office  of  visiting  physician  is,  in  our  estimation, 
another  defect  in  the  management   of  Hanweli  and  Colney-Ehtch 
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Asylums.     We  have  been  informed  that  the  Middlesex  magiaitrates 
abolished  these  offices  mainly  with  the  view  of  saving  the  very  moderate 
salary  that  was  attached  to  them.*     If  such  be  the  case,  never  was 
there  a  more  pitiful  or  less  desirable  economy.     These  vast  Asylums 
of  Hanwell  and  Colney-Hatch  are  not  paltry  parochial  establishments, 
to  be  regulated  with  parochial  parsimony,  they  are  public,  nay,  national 
institutions,  and  as  such  should  be  rendered,  so  far  as  is  possible,  a 
public  and  national  benefit.      The  poor  inmates  who  tenant  these 
charitable  institutions  have  not  the  power  to  make  any  direct  or  per- 
sonal  return  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  the  care  bestowed  upon 
them,  but  they  may,  unconsciously  and  with  advantage  to  themselves, 
be  made  to  aid  in  the  advanoement  of  medical  science,  and  thus  reward 
the  assistance  afforded  them,  by  increasing   our  knowledge  of  the 
curative  treatment  of  the  terrible  disorder  with  which  they  are  afflicted. 
Before  the  general  foundation  of  public  hospitals  how  slow  was  the 
progress  of  medicine  and  surgery;  and  even  these  hospitals  would  have 
been  of  little  utility  without  the  services  of  these  earnest  and  inquiring 
men,  by  whose  industry  and  talents  the  sufferings  of  humanity  have 
been  alleviated,  and  the  duration  of  human  life  prolonged.     Our  publio 
hospitals  are  not  only  benevolent  institutions  for  the  cure  of  disease, 
they  are  also  the  schools  of  the  healing  art,  and  we  most  earnestly 
desire  to  see  Publio  Lunatic  Asylums  made  subservient  to  the  same 
purpose.     Some  of  the  diseases  which  afHict  mankind  are   almost^ 
wholly  confined  to  the  poor  and  laborious,  but  insanity  is  a  malady 
incident  to  all,  it  attacks  indiscriminately  the  monarch  on  his  throne 
and  the  felon  in  his  cell,  and  unless  arrested  will  reduce  them  both  to 
the  same  extremity  of  mental  degradation.     How  deeply,  therefore,  is 
society  interested  in  the  treatment  of  this  malady,  and  surely  no  avail- 
able means  should  be  neglected  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  its  essential 
character,  and  to  improve  our  methods  of  treating  it.     Among  the 
measures  best  calculated  to  obtain  these  ends,  none  seem  so  likely  to 
be  of  service  as  that  of  attaching  men  of  known  and  acknowledged 
eminence  in  this  department  of  medicine  as  visiting  physicians  to  our 
great  public  asylums.     The  visiting  physician  being  relieved  from  the 
toil  and  anxiety  of  superintending  the  details  of  treatment,  is  better 
able  to  appreciate  results,  and  has  more  time  and  ability  to  condense, 
compare,  arrange,  and  classify  those  results,  so  as  to  make  them  avail- 
able for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  others.     In  France  the  most 
talented  Psychiatrists  of  the  day  are  attached  to  the  various  public 
asylums,  so  that  there  is  hardly  an  establishment  for  lunatics  in  that 
country  which  has   not  at  least  one  practitioner  of  acknowledged 
eminence  connected  with  it ;  why  should  it  not  be  the  same  in  England? 
Another  very  important  regulation  in  the  government  of  asylums  is 
the  position  of  the  matron  with  respect  to  the  medical  officer.     We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  it  ought  to  be  strictly  subordinate, 
and  her  functions  exercised  wholly  under  his  direction.     Yet,  at  Han- 
well and  Colney-Hatoh,  and  in  some  other  asylums,  the  matron  is  not 

*  This  if  confirmed  by  the  HinweU  Report  for  1852,  in  wMch  the  saving  of  Dr. 
CoQolljr's  saiary^  £315  per  annom,  is  mentioned  as  caUing  **for  attention  and  approiral/* 
p.  17. 
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only  quite  independent  of  the  medical  superintendent^  but  holds  the 
same  rank,  exercises  an  equal  authority,  and  obtains  the  same^  or  nearly 
the  same,  salary  !  So  highly,  indeed,  do  the  Hanwell  justices  esteem 
their  matron,  that  they  print  her  Report,  "  replete  with  interest  and 
pathos,  in  an  unmutilated  form,**  giving  it  precedence,  we  surmise,  out 
of  gallantry,  to  the  reports  of  the  medical  officers !  We  are  well 
aware  that  many  of  the  matrons  of  our  public  asylums  are  very  excel- 
lent and  very  estimable  persons,  still  something  more  than  moral 
excellence  and  respectability  is  required  for  the  successful  treatment  of 
insanity,  and  considering  that  no  matron,  in  this  country,  can  possibly 
have  received  a  medical  education,  and  that  very  few  women  possess 
the  rare  combination  of  qualities  and  attainments  required  for  the 
management  of  the  insane,  it  seems  to  us  unwise  and  hazi^ous  to  place 
the  matron  of  the  asylum  above  the  control  of  the  medical  officer. 

Moreover,  as  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  authority  is  not  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  female  mind,  this  equality  of  power  frequently  leads  to 
ill-concealed  rivality  or  more  open  antagonism,  so  that  the  female  side 
of  the  asylum  becomes  the  seat  of  a  struggle  for  supremacy,  utterly 
gubversive  of  discipline,  and  most  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
patients.     This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  and  we  should  not  have  to  go  out  of 
the  county  of  Middlesex  to  find  a  striking  example.     Another  point  in 
connexion  with  this  subject,  is  the  question,  whether  the  wife  of  the 
^  medical  officer  should  in  any  instance  be  permitted  to  fill  the  place  of 
matron  in  the  same  asylum.     Our  opinion  is  decidedly  opposed  to  this 
arrangement.     We  consider  that  the  matron  should  be  as  much  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  medical  officer  as  any  other  servant  of 
the  establishment,  and  our  married  friends  can  tell  us  whether  it  is 
probable  tliat  such  would  always  be  the  case  if  the  matron  were  that 
officer's  wife.     Again,  it  should  rest  with  the  medical  officer  to  see  that 
the  matron  performs  her  duties,  and  to  reprimand  her  if  she  neglects 
them.     Now  we  fear  a  conjugal  relation  betwixt  the  parties  would  inter- 
fere with  the  strict  observance  of  this  useful  regulation.     There  are 
other  adverse  reasons  also ;  some  domestic,  which  we  need  not  particu- 
larize;   others,   respecting  which,  we  may  tell   our  non-professional 
readers,  that  most  medical  men  have  a  strong  dislike  to  their  wives 
knowing  anything  about  the  details  of  their  practice.    So  that  altogether 
we  think  we  have  shown  sufficient  cause  why  the  matron  of  an  asylum 
should  not  be  the  wife  of  the  medical  superintendent. 

Many  of  the  larger  asylums  have  a  resident  chaplain,  and  such  as 
have  not,  are  periodically  visited  by  some  neighbouring  clergyman. 
This  is  an  excellent  regulation,  and  one  of  the  great  improvements  in 
the  modern  treatment  of  the  insane.  Formerly  the  poor  madman 
was  looked  upon  not  only  as  civilly,  but  also  as  spiritually  extinct, 
so  that  it  never  entered  the  minds  of  our  forefathers  that  a 
lunatic  could  receive  consolation  from  prayer,  and  participate  in  the 
comforts  of  public  worship.  But  although  a  large  proportion  of  the 
insane  are  fully  capable  of  appreciating  the  privilege  of  attending  divine 
service,  and  derive  benefit  from  doing  so,  yet  there  are  some  patients 
in  every  asylum  whose  delusions  forbid  any  reference  to  religious  sub- 
jects, and  upon  whose  condition  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  chaplain 
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might  produce  very  injurious  consequences.  For  this  reason,  we  hold 
that  the  chaplain  should  exercise  the  functions  of  his  sacred  office  under 
the  direction  of  the  medical  superintendent,  and  that  he  should  be  in- 
structed not  to  address  himself  particularly  to  any  patient  without  that 
officer's  knowledge  and  approval. 

There  is  yet  another  officer  to  whom  too  large  a  share  of  authority  is 
conceded  in  some  public  asylums;  we  mean  the  house  steward.  It 
would  of  course  be  impracticable  for  the  medical  superintendent  to  see 
to  all  the  details  of  the  household  economy,  still  we  think  he  should  be 
acquainted  with  them,  and  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  steward  to 
carry  them  out  in  accordance  with  his  general  instructions;  nor  would 
we  allow  the  steward  to  originate  or  alter  any  of  the  household  arrange- 
ments, without  having  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  medical 
officer. 

Lastly,  we  consider  it  indispensably  requisite  for  the  due  maintenance 
of  discipline,  that  the  medical  superintendent  should  possess  the  full  and 
exclusive  authority  to  engage  and  dismiss  all  the  attendants  and  ser- 
vants. The  curative  success  of  a  pauper  asylum  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  attendants  employed  in 
it ;  and  first-class  attendants  can  be  obtained  only  by  paying  liberal 
wages,  by  treating  them  well  and  attending  to  their  personal  comforts, 
and  by  exercising  great  care  and  judgment  in  their  selection.  The  fix- 
ing  of  the  rates  of  board  and  wages  being  part  of  the  general  expendi- 
ture, falls  to  the  province  of  the  committee;  but  the  selection  of  atten- 
dants should  undoubtedly  be  entrusted  to  the  medical  officer,  he  being  the 
best  judge  of  the  peculiar  qualities  required  in  this  class  of  persons;  and 
as  it  necessarily  devolves  upon  him  to  see  that  they  conduct  themselves 
properly,  and  perform  their  respective  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  as 
they  work  under  his  directions,  and  are  immediately  responsible  to  him, 
they  should  therefore  be  placed  wholly  under  his  control.  If,  as  at 
Colney-Hatch,  the  medical  officer  is  not  allowed  to  engage  or  dismiss 
the  servants  and  attendants,  the  chief  mean  of  discipline  is  withheld 
from  him,  and  he  is  less  able  to  enforce  the  prompt  and  implicit 
obedience  which  is  desirable  in  these  institutions.  Furthermore,  when 
the  power  of  the  medical  officer  is  limited  to  suspending  the  offender, 
and  reporting  the  offence,  he  is  placed  in  the  false  position  of  appearing 
as  the  accuser  in  a  cause  of  which  he  is  the  most  competent  judge ;  and 
in  the  event  of  the  committee  dismissing  his  complaint,  susteuns  a 
serious  impairment  of  influeuce.  It  is  an  established  maxim  in  execu- 
tive administration,  that  dbcipline  cannot  be  effectually  maintained  by 
a  divided  authority,  and  as  the  strictest  discipline  is  necessary  in  public 
asylums,  we  consider  this  maxim  perfectly  applicable  to  their  manage- 
ment. 

It  may  be  objected  against  our  measures  that  they  would  throw  the 
active  government  of  the  public  asylums  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
their  medical  officers ;  we  willingly  admit  this,  for  it  is  precisely  what 
we  wish,  and  we  have  a  deep  and  settled  conviction  that  the  public 
utility  of  such  institutions  would  be  largely  augmented  by  the  change. 
A  personal  acquaintance  >vith  many  of  the  medical  superintendents  of 
our  public  asylums,  enables  us  to  declare  that  there  exists  among  and 
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between  them  a  noble  emulation  to  conduct  their  respecdTe  estaUish- 
ments  in  the  most  humane  and  efficient  manner,  and  that  in  many 
instances  their  efforts  would  be  more  successful  if  not  impeded  by  on* 
wise  regulations  and  injurious  interference. 

To  conclude ;  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  abolition  of  con- 
stant mechanical  restraint,  the  introduction  of  employment,  the  use  of 
religious  exercises,  and  all  the  other  practical  measures  which  hare 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  insane,  and  improved  the  treatment  of 
insanity,  have  originated  with  the  medical  officers  of  asylums,  and  wiA 
respect  to  any  further  alleviation  of  this  dreadful  malady  which  it  may 
please  the  Author  of  all  good  to  bestow,  we  may  reasonably  hope  thi^ 
the  humble  instruments  of  his  beneficence  will  be  chosen  from  the  same 
active  body  of  philanthropists. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  GUISLAIN'S  WORK  ON  INSANITY. 

Tbibd  Lscturb. 
Of  the  EUmenU  which  mutt  enter  into  the  definition  of  mental  dieeemi. 

First  Part. 

General  Considerations, — ^Presently  I  shall  speak  of  the  phenomena  which 
characterise  mental  diseases ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  present  them  to  you 
in  the  patients  who  will  he  hrought  before  vou. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  dennition  of  mental  diaetses.  In  the 
next  place,  I  shall  enter  upon  the  classification  and  symptomatology  of  thesa 
affections.  I  shall  discuss  the  cadaveric  phenomena,  and  as  far  as  art  pennits. 
I  will  point  out  to  you  in  the  living  patients  the  signs  of  the  lesions  found 
after  death.  I  shall  trace  the  etiology  and  the  pathogeny.  I  shall  analyse  my 
registers  in  order  to  deduce  the  prognostic  indications.  I  shall  pass  in  review 
all  the  resources  of  treatment  Finally,  I  shall  devote  several  leotares  to  the 
examination  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  construction  and  oiganisation  of 
lunatic  asylums. 

How  a  lunatic  is  recognised. — It  is  in  the  first  place  important  to  determine 
the  common  character  presented  by  all  the  inmates  of  this  establishment  The 
collective  feature  is,  pre-eminently,  a  remarkable  change  in  their  actions. 
Their  conduct  has  no  longer  been  what  it  was ;  their  extravagancies  have 
caused  them  to  be  observed  in  the  populations  which  surrounded  them. 
The  man  of  former  times  has  disappeared:  he  b  replaced  by  a  new  man— « 
4unatic. 

This  state  is  a  disease.  But  the  most  prominent  phenomenon  of  disease- 
fever,  is  wanting. 

Moral  Incapacity. — There  is  observed  among  the  insane  an  incapacity 
which  is  peculiar  to  them,  a  morid  incapacity.  The  madman  does  not  under- 
stand his  interests,  himself  or  society.  The  ego  is  withdrawn  from  their 
thoughts  and  their  actions.  Remove  these  patients  from  this  place,  deprive 
them  of  the  assistance  of  their  families,  of  the  security  of  the  law,  and  the^ 
most  deplorable  lot  awaits  them.  They  will  cease  to  appreciate  the  means  of 
existence ;  they  will  be  incapable  of  conducting  their  affidrs ;  they  will  bo 
disgusting  from  their  filth ;  sooie  will  believe  themselves  rich,  and  will  die  of 
hunger ;  others  will  steal,  commit  arson,  kill,  without  being  aware  that  they 
are  acdnjg^  in  opposition  to  laws,  human  and  divine. 

CoMfcteRce,  Mural  Uberty.^^Amoug  all,  the  obscuration  of  certain  flicQl- 
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ties  renders  the  ezaraination  which  a  man  makes  of  his  thoughts  and  actions 
difficult  or  impossihle.  In  the  sane  man  there  is  a  mental  mirror.  He  ex- 
amines himself  in  thi^  reflector,  and  exercises  a  judgment  upon  himself. 
That  is  his  conscience.  Well,  the  madman  loses  this  attribute,  he  loses  the 
faculty  of  self-knowledge ;  and  what  is  more,  he  loses  the  power  of  lelf- 
control. 

But  you  must  not  conclude  that  alienation  excludes  in  all  these  patients 
the  facultjr  of  reasoning.  There  are  madmen  who  ao(|uire  a  dialectic,  a  logic 
faculty,  a  richness  of  ideas,  forciblpr  contrasting  with  their  normal  condition.  A 
patient  who  believes  that  poison  is  mixed  with  his  food,  starts  from  a  sophism, 
but  reasons  perfectly  well. 

There  are  madmen  in  whom  the  entire  sphere  of  ideas  remain  intact,  and 
in  whom  the  disorder  ezdusivelv  affects  the  sentiments  or  the  impulses. 

There  are  madmen  who,  at  the  period  of  incubation  or  of  the  invasion  of 
their  disease,  tell  you  they  are  ill,  and  that  their  fit  is  about  to  break  out. 

There  are  suicidal  patients,  who  will  sometimes  entreat  you  to  watch  them, 
and  control  their  movements. 

it  will  occur  to  you  to  put  the  following  questions  to  certain  madmen: 
Why  are  these  men  here  ?  The  patient  will  reply,  Because  they  have  lost 
their  senses .-^And  you  ?     Oh !  that  is  quite  another  thing,  i  am  not  mad. 

There  are  cases  in  which  a  man  preserves  all  his  intelligence,  and  under* 
stands  his  position.  But  these  cases  are  not  very  frequent ;  and  usually  it  is 
only  at  the  onset  and  at  the  decline  of  the  moroid  state  that  this  is  observed. 
If  a  man  affected  in  this  manner  has  the  power  of  conducting  himself  properly, 
he  may  indeed  be  diseased  in  mind,  but  he  is  not  insane  in  the  proper  accepta- 
tion uf  the  word. 

Delirium  wnd  tnaral  liberty. '^Here  is  a  aingular  case  :  this  patient  has  been 
four  years  in  the  asylum.  He  is  affected  with  exaltation  and  perturbation  of 
the  ideas.  Some  months  ago  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  return  to  his 
family.  I  allowed  him  to  go  out  walking  accompanied  by  a  servant :  the  change 
of  impression  had  a  most  happy  effect ;  he  has  acquired  a  gentleness  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  I  look  upon  him  as  convalescent,  or  even  cured.  But  observe  the 
singularity  of  this  condition.  This  man  answers  in  the  best  possible  manner 
any  question  you  may  put  to  him  ;  he  tells  you  with  evident  conviction  that 
he  must  employ  violent  efforts  over  himself  to  stop  the  singular  words  he  pro- 
nounces, when  he  wishes  to  express  an  idea ;  he  assures  you  that  he  is  aware 
of  the  moment  when  he  is  about  to  utter  nonsense ;  frequently  he  even  suc- 
ceeds in  not  articulating  the  words  which  he  feels  rising  to  bis  lips,  and  in 
some  measure,  in  driving  them  back.  But  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  as  soon 
as  you  speak  before  him  the  odd  words  and  phrases  which  be  was  in  the  habit 
of  uttering,  he  relapses  instantly  into  his  primitive  state,  and  his  speoch  is 
henceforth  nothing  but  a  torrent  of  incoherent  words.  What  is  yet  more 
remarkable,  is  that  he  comes  volwUarUy  out  of  this  aitoation,  as  yoa  will 
see 

This  man  uses  great  precautions  in  his  speech  to  avoid  falling  back  into 
his  delirious  ideas.  The  remarkable  thing  in  him  ia  tha  effort  b«  makes  to 
preserve  his  reason. 

Observe  well,  therefore :  Ist.  In  alienation,  all  the  mental  faculties  may  be 
overthrown. 

2od.  The  madman  may  continue  to  understand  everything  bat  his  owil 
condition. 

drd.  Conscience  may  remain  nnafifeoted,  and  the  patient  may  say  to  him* 
self:  X  am  a  madman. 

4th.  The  faculty  of  creating  this  state,  or  of  causing  it  to  cease,  is  what 
the  insane  do  not  possess,  unless  they  are  oonralesoent,  as  yoa  have  Just 
seen. 

MMmtum^Jttfancyi^T^  e<mditioo  resembles  infaiiof ;  but  infiuiey  in  a 
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stmta  of  eiagganiioD.    Like  Muiis,  <ke  ioMfee  ««  credokni,  tinud, 
Kftrcelj  estimate  the  bearing  or  the  co— caocnee  of  tbeir  mcH. 

It  is  for  tbis  resMo  tlul  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  kw.  Hie  nedmii  Is  not  reipmh- 
•ible ;  he  is  clasMd  in  the  category  of  minon. 

Aiiematiam — Drtawu — SommamhmUtm,  —  Some  aatfaon  bsre  compared 
alienation  to  dreama.  Bat  if  we  eooaader  that  aleep,  the  auspen&iop  of  aeosa* 
tions,  rooscidar  proatration  eiist  daring  dreamily,  and  do  not  cfaaiattefUB 
mental  alienation,  we  find  in  these  two  eonditioiia  a  dilfcrence  ao  great  aa  lo 
warn  os  not  to  seek  for  a  ^trr  intimale  relatioD. 

Whosoever  has  closel  j  wftneased  the  phenomena  of  somBamhuKsaB,  will 
discover  between  thb  state  and  alienation  a  nearer  analogy  than  between 
dreaming  and  insanity.  In  somnambolism,  as  in  alienation,  soraetinng  has 
detached  itself  fntn  the  moral,  intelleetval  man  ;  the  regnlator  of  the  pmrenlc 
operations  is  oat  of  order;  the  reflectiog  mirror  is,  so  to  speak,  corercd  witb 
a  Teil.  Nevertheless,  there  b  this  great  distinction, — in  somnambolism  the 
patient  sleeps,  whilst  the  madman  does  not  sleep  when  he  is  sud  to  be 
awake. 

Seco5D  Fast. 

Hmo  to  arrive  at  the  definition  of  menial  alienation. — We  meet  with  extreme 
difficnlties  in  finding  common  characters  applicable  to  all  the  insane.  There 
does  not  exist  a  single  formula  which  can  be  considered  as  a  clasaieal 
definition. 

KotbiDg  is  leas  easy  than  to  answer  the  question :  What  is  a  madman  ? 

Those  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  description  of  mental  diseasea, 
have  avoided  the  logical  resume  of  this  condition.  The  reason  is,  that  it  ia 
often  difBcult  to  say  when  disease  of  the  understanding  commences,  and  where 
moral  health  ceases. 

This  is  the  way  to  succeed  in  this  operation : — ^We  begin  by  placing  In 
prominent  relief  all  the  great  symptomatic  characters  of  mental  alicnatioBa ; 
they  may  be  reduced  to  the  folk>wing  heads : — 

I.  A  manifestation  contrasting  with  the  acts  and  ideas  of  persona  reputed 
sane,  and  with  the  bibitual  ideas  and  acts  of  the  subject. 

IL  A  congenital  or  occasional  condition. 

III.  A  condition  regarded  by  scientific  men  as  the  expression  of  a  morbid 

state. 

IV.  A  chronic  state. 

V.  An  apyretic  state. 

VI.  A  state  presenting  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  periodical  retuma. 
VU.  A  state  entailing  a  more  or  less  absolute  impossibility  of  obsenring 

customarjf  laws  and  usages. 
VTII.  A  state  entailing  the  impossibility  of  managing  self  or  business. 

IX.  A  state  most  frequently  or  irreflection. 

X.  A  state  always  of  irresistibility. 

XI.  A  state  always  of  irresponsibility. 

Thus,  reducing  all  these  elementary  phenomena  to  a  more  concrete  formula, 
we  say  that  mental  alienation  is: 

A  chronic  apyretic  disease  in  which  the  ideas  and  acts  are  under  the 
dominion  of  an  irresistible  power;  a  change  which  has  taken  place  In  the 
manner  of  perceiving,  conceiving,  thinking,  and  acting;  in  the  attribntea  of 
the  character,  in  the  habits;  a  state  which  contrasts  with  the  sentiments,  the 
thought,  the  acts  which' surround  the  individual;  an  aflfection  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  act  with  a  view  to  his  preservation,  to  his  responsilrility, 
and  to  his  obligations  towards  God  and  society. 

This  definition,  as  I  have  given  it,  errs  by  its  diiTaseness;  we  must  still 
further  condense  the  materials.     We  may  then  say : 

ditiHal  aliimUiai$49amoHfid^a^r$ti«i  chrimie  derangement  of  the  meiUal 
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fQCnlti$ArVfhich  €lspri9e$  man  of  ike  power  of  thinking  and  adiag  /reeiy  toOh  a 
view  to  his  W€lfar4  and  h($  respotmtiiiip. 

The  man  /cetsM  ta  be  f»e.  The  abeence  of  libertjr  is  whftt  wa  meet  with 
in  every  mental  disease. 

DiUiMCtiom  to,  be  made* — Some  of  the  elements^  which  enter  into  tiiia  defi- 
nition Are  met  with  in  ^1  the  kinda,  in  ali  the  vavietiee  of  the  phienc^nUiio 
state.    These  are :—  • 

A.— Tiie  disease,  without  continuous  fever. 

B. — A  disorder  of  some  kind  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

C. — The  insufficiency  of  these  faculties,  in  reference  to  the  wantSf  weUaite, 
security,  and  responsibility  of  the  indindual. 

In  many  cases  it  will  prove  a  difficult  task  to  distingfoish  these  states,  as 
regards  tne  moral  proofs,  from  the  freaks,  the  caprices  of  a  violent  or  eccentric 
character;  from  the  moral,  physiological,  deeply-felt  pain  of  the  passiunt; 
from  error;  from  a  zeal  carried  to  exaggeration;  Arom  vice  ana  crime; 
from  libertinism  and  depravity  of  appetite ;  from  the  thirst  of  greatness  and 
riches ;  from  contempt  of  life ;  from  feebleness  of  intellect,  and  from  many 
other  conditions. 

Third  Paet. 

Conditions  which  muei  not  be  cot^founded  with  mental  diseaees.'^The  fool  of 
society, — How  many  frivolous  men  are  there  who  attract  the  eyes  of  the 
crowd,  and  who,  nevertheless,  are  not  mad,  although  in  ordinary  life  they  are 
so  designated !  What  oddities  of  costume,  what  whimsical  fancies  in  build- 
ing, in  the  arrangement  of  furniture  1 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  wisdom  and  insanity  is  sometimes  ver^ 
difficult  to  define  according  to  the  rules  of  science,  and  yet  the  vulgar  u 
rarely  deceived.     They  discover  the  limit  by  instinct. 

Disturbers  of  public  order. — The  absence  of  respect  for  the  laws  is  not  an 
indication  of  insanity,  when  it  is  manifested  apart  from  other  intellectual  or 
moral  derangements.  The  true  reforming  madman  is  a  man  who,  besides  his 
subversive  ideas,  betrays  a  disease  of  the  intelligence,  an  impairment  of  the 
conception,  an  imagination  creating  absurdities. 

The  especial  characteristic  of  mental  alienation,  when  this  does  not  consist 
in  native  imbecility,  is  its  pathological  character.  Alienation  has  its  prodro- 
mata,  it^  phases  of  intercurrence,  between  which  the  normal  state  re-appears ; 
it  has  also  periods  in  which  reason  abdicates  its  throne.  It  has  a  prc^nsity 
to  spontaneous  returns ;  it  presents  special  changes  in  the  stete  of  the  primes 
riVe,  in  the  pulse,  in  the  locomotive  movements. 

There  is,  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  a  criterion  suffiHently  general, 
which  M.  Falret  has  well  drawn  :  this  is  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
habits,  ideas,  acts,  and  gestures  of  the  man  who  has  become  insane.  This 
phenomenon  cuts  the  knot  of  all  the  great  questions,  at  a  period  when  every* 
thing  is  still  obscure  in  the  appreciation  of  the  disease :  it  is  the  comparison 
of  a  man  with  himself. 

Frequently  the  chronicity  of  the  condition  calls  attention,  and  pute  the 
physician  on  the  path  of  determining  the  disease.  Natural  grief,  as  for  the 
loss  of  a  relative,  lasts  for  a  time,  and  disappears.  Not  so  wiui  morbid  grief: 
this  gprows  and  strengthens  for  months  and  years. 

Anger  rises  in  a  moment,  and  is  dissipated  in  a  few  minutes,  hours,  or 
days ;  the  anger  of  alienation  endures  much  lon|^,  for  yean,  and  for  life. 

There  is  greater  evidence,  greater  intensity,  if  I  mar  w  speak,  in  mental 
alienation  than  in  passion,  in  error,  or  in  simplicity.  Toere  ia  no  sorrow  like 
morbid  melancholy,  no  anger  like  furious  mania,  no  illusions  Hke  the  eon- 
ceptions  of  delirium,  no  weakness  of  mind  like  idiocy. 

What  is  true  with  regard  to  the  passions,  ia  no  longer  ao  as  ragasda  certain 
exaltations^    Thus,  the  pawon  of  leUgion  jnay  kit  throu|^cHil  life  withmit 
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being  a  mental  alieoadon.    To  diatingfuiab  the  dat oofc  man  you  muat  hara 
other  elements  of  comparison  than  the  lapse  of  time. 

Religiotta  martyrir^'l^lM  cenobites  of  the  doistevB,  the  Trappbtai  the 
martyrs — are  these  men  in  the  possession  of  all  the  faonlties  of  raaaon  «— 
who  consecrate  thema^ives  to  a  life  of  privations  and  continual  paniabnaola  ? 
Are  not  these  men  religious  monomaoiaies  ?  No ;  the  reason  of  theae  inan 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  masses  in  the  midst  of  whom  tbej  live  (  the 
masses  do  not  look  upon  them  as  insane.  The  chief  of  the  corporation  has 
the  power  of  modifying  the  habits  of  the  most  anstere  devotee ;  he  aobmits, 
^beys;  acta  with  method,  and  in  the  sense  of  his  obligations;  ifhisobief 
makes  aii  appeal  to  his  zeal  he  bows  to  his  will.  The  insane  religionisl^  on 
ihe  contrary,  follows  only  his  own  aspirations,  he  listens  to  nothing,  he 
changes  nothing  in  his  habits ;  he  only  obeys  through  caprice :  hia  state  ia  one 
of  irresistibility. 

Debauchees. — There  are  men  and  women  who  are  insatiable  with  regtrd 
to  sensual  pleasures ;  are  these  insane,  or  are  they  only  persona  oonsomed  by 
the  fire  of  the  passions  ?  We  meet  some  of  these  unfortunate  beinga  who 
implore  the  aid  of  art,  the  help  even  of  the  priest,  when  the  fulfilment  of  thair 
wants  does  not  calm  their  unwonted  ardour.  No ;  these  are  persons  who  are 
ill,  and  as  they  know  how  to  govern  themselves,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as 
insane ;  although  related  to  the  insane,  they  must  be  classed  in  the  categoiy 
of  hysterical  and  other  patients. 

x  ou  will  say  that  prostitntes  should  be  comprised  in  the  number  of  the 
insane.  In  the  prostitute  there  is  something  difrcrent  to  mental  disease.  Sha 
ceases  to  offer  herself  when  she  is  no  longer  sought  for.  But  the  erotic  mad* 
woman  does  not  perceive  the  decay  of  her  charms ;  she  always  offera  herselfi 
nnd  believes  herself  always  young  and  beautiful. 

Suicidal  persoru. — Suicide  is  a  question  about  which  our  opinion  must  be 
formed  witn  greater  uncertainty.  By  many  suicide  is  refernMl  to  a  morbid 
-condition ;  many  regard  it  as  a  physiological  act. 

Physiological  suicide,  like  murder,  robbery,  may  be  referred  directly  to 
certain  causes.  Good  advice,  reflection,  religion,  an  error  discovered,  modiff 
the  resolution  of  the  man  who  commits  them.  With  the  madman,  suicide  la 
an  irresistible  act;  it  has  its  precursory  and  its  conoomitant  phenomena. 
Besides  the  principal  phenomenon  we  discover  disease ;  it  does  not  depend 
upon  the  individual  to  arrest  it. 

Misertt  Thieves^  Murderers. — ^Will  you  say  that  that  miser  is  insane  who 
dwells  in  an  infected  atmosphere,  who,  perishing  with  cold  in  the  winter,  lives 
upon  bread,  and  who  is  found  after  his  death  to  have  concealed  an  unexpected 
treasure?  He  is,  indeed,  a  monstrosity,  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  of 
diseased  mind.  His  passion  is  a  vice  of  character  and  not  a  disease ;  die 
aymptoms  and  the  course  of  disease  are  wanting,  viz.,  the  invasion,  the  remia* 
aion,  the  periodicity. 

It  is  the  same  with  what  is  called  in  society  the  monomania  of  theft  If  it 
were  made  law  that  misers,  at  a  certain  point,  should  undergo  punishment, 
they  would  be  seen,  like  the  self-called  kleptomonomaniacs,  to  modify  their 
acts  under  the  inflnence  of  the  rigours  of  a  prison. 

Bat  we  must  own  that  there  are  doubtful  situations  in  which  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  detect  a  mental  aberration  than  a  crime.  The  most  difficult 
nases  are  those  in  which  a  natural  weakness  of  intellect  imparts  to  acta  a 
preponderance  which  breaks  the  equilibrium  between  the  charactera  of 
aoimality  and  those  which  belong  to  man. 

The  entire  history,  the  life  of  ue  aocused  roust  elucidate  the  question.  The 
brntalintion  of  the  individual,  the  original  defect  of  his  intellect,  may  not 
have  permitted  him  to  judge  of  his  inclinations  and  his  acts  with  the  proper 
fince  of  reason. 

CrhBinal  hkUxry  bas  o£  late  furmlabed  materiai  tot  many  a  contfoveny. 
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Georget  was  the  flnt  to  relate  Acts  and  direct  attention  to  this  anbjeot.  We 
must  not  dissemble  the  difBoQltr  of  the  question  raised  by  these  nets  when 
irresistibility  is  to  be  proved,  tfut  to  a  practised  mind,  especially  wlien  the 
subject  wh<Me  life  is  to  be  investigated  can  be  observed  m  a  certain  time, 
difflonlties  vanish ;  in  the  end  we  discover  the  sum  of  the  characters  whether 
of  health  or  of  disease.  Tlie  impairment  of  the  fiusalty  of  self-examination^ 
the  impossibility  of  understanding  his  position,  a  certain  oscillation,  and  other 
phenomena,  reveal  the  morbid  diiK>rder. 

Visionaries.'Tlf  we  regard  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  reasoninff 
power,  the  distinction  between  a  man  professing  errors  and  a  madman  affected 
with  delirious  ideas  may  present  a  dimcalty. 

That  which  belongs  to  the  sane  man  is  a  consciousness,  the  conception  of 
having  fklse  ideas {  when  a  man  experiences  visions,  and  tells  you:  **I  see 
upon  the  wall  grotesque  figures,  angels  and  demons,  give  me  a  remedy,  some* 
thing  to  eat,'*  that  will  pass  away,  it  depends  upon  debility ;  this  person  is 
not  insane,  inasmuch  as  he  appreciates  these  phantasmagoria.  But  he  might 
experience,  at  the  same  time,  morbid  inclinations  which  he  was  unable  to  retnst, 
and  in  that  sense  he  might  be  diseased  in  mind. 

So  long  as  the  patient  preserves  the  consciousness  of  his  acts,  and  at  tht 
same  time  his  free  will,  he  is  not  insane,  although  he  may  experience  a  dis- 
order in  Mb  ideas. 

FoUBTa  LSGTUBB. 

FiBST  Pabt. 

Of  the  nteenity  of  reforming  the  vocabulary  of  tnenttU  q^%e/foftf.— Nothing 
is  80  vague  as  the  expressions  employed  to  describe  the  intellectual  pheno- 
mena. The  words,  moral  intellect,  understanding,  reason,  mind,  mentel 
condition,  psychical  condition,  and  many  others  require  to  be  defined.  The 
names,  madman,  insane,  imbecile,  maniac,  are  common  terms,  used  to  indicate 
general  phenomena,  whereas  each  ought  only  to  serve  as  indicating  a  special 
phenomenon. 

The  langfoi^ies  of  the  North  are  not  more  clear  in  this  respect  than  those 
of  the  South.  Nor  is  there  anything  more  incorrect  than  the  Greelc  and 
Latin  terms,  created  by  the  moderns,  in  their  relation  to.  the  classes,  genera, 
families  and  species  of  diseases.  The  greater  number  reveal  the  absurdity  of 
the  notions  wnich  prompted  them.  All  have  had  in  their  origin  a  general 
signification ;  all  partake  of  the  infiincy  of  art ;  all  in  the  beginning  designated 
a  disordered  reason.  Some  of  them  have  become  specialized  as  science  lias 
progressed. 

The  most  ancient  terms  are:  Mama^  Melancholia,  Insania,  Dementia, 
Delirium. 

Daremberg,  the  translator  of  the  works  of  Hippocratee,  says  that  the  word 
Mania  denoted  among  the  Greela  B  violent  delirinm,  whilst  Gkden,  aooord- 
in^to  Foes,  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  melancholia,  or  chronic  delirium. 

The  modems,  as  Hnel,  in  his  T^re^U  ew  la  Mame^  have  often  employed 
this  term  in  a  general  sense,  and  by  no  means  as  implying  vlolenee,  anger, 
fury.  Esquirol  has  introduced  the  word  into  Ae  speciiu  designation  he 
invented  to  indicate  melancholy,  vlx.,  Lypemama,  Constituting  mania  a 
special  phenomenon,  he  makes  out  of  it  his  monomania^  in  order  to  define  the 
partial  delirium  described  by  his  predeceeson.  It  is  thus  that  tou  will  find 
mania  in  demowmuxnia^  whilst  terror  should  have  been  indicatea,  and  not  the 
exaltation  of  a  maniac.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  say  demonophehiAi  tat  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  this  melancholy  has  ibr  its  fundamental  eleoient  the 
rear  of  the  demon. 

MeUaicholia  was  first  employed  by  the  Greeks.  It  hardly  raiti  onr  mental 
Bfftctions;  h  comes  firam  melu,  bMcil^  and  eheU^  Ulo.    Aocordiay  to  an 
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aphorism  of  Ilippocrated,  the  displacements  of  the  peccant  matter  are  dan- 
gerous in  melancnoly ;  they  announce  mania,  blindness,  spasms,  or  apoplexy. 

'  The  Romans  often  translated  mania  by  insania.  The  aphodsm  of  Hippo- 
crates, relating  to  hemorrhoids  and  mania,  is  rendered :  "  Si  varices  aH 
luBfnorrho'ides  supervenerinty  insania  solutiojit.**  They  usually  employed  the 
terms :  insania,  insanus,  insanientes ;  and  thence,  Vinsense,  tinsaniti  of  the 
French,  and  the  insanity  of  the  English.  The  terms  vesania^  vesanus^  from 
r«,  privation,  and  sanus,  is  also  a  derivative  oiinsanus  or  insania. 

Delirium  is  a  word  which  is  traced  back  to  a  very  remote  period.  It  has 
rarely  signified  a  special  mental  alienation.  It  has  been  said  to  be  derived 
from  Lira,  a  furrow  drawn  in  a  straight  line ;  this  would  mean  in  our  present 
language,  a  mind  that  is  warped. 

Dementia,  de,  privatus,  and  mens,  menos,  mind,  soul :  this  term  is  very  old, 
and  indicates  very  exactly  that  condition  in  wliich  the  mental  forces  are 
defective.  Hence  the  dementia,  and  also  the  amentia  of  modem  pathologists. 
Vecordia  has  an  almost  analogous  signification. 

Our  codes  speak  only  of  mania  (fureur),  and  of  the  maniacal  (furieux),  of 
imbecility,  of  dementia,  and  of  the  insane.  Nowhere  will  you  meet  the  ex- 
pression, melancholy  or  melancholic,  and  yet  morbid  sorrow,  from  its  extreme 
nrequency,  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  legislators.  But  those  who 
have  made  our  laws,  have  reproduced  the  ancient  ideas  of  legislation,  and  as 
formerly  nothing  was  seen  in  morbid  sorrow  but  a  vice  of  the  humours,  we 
understand  why  it  is  that  they  have  excluded  melancholy  from  the  number  of 
mental  diseases. 

Confusion  of  words  always  announces  confusion  of  ideas.  It  is  so  in  the 
diseases  which  engage  our  attention ;  for  I  know  not  one  kind  of  mental 
affection  which  is  not  badly  defined  by  the  term  which  is  used  to  indicate  it. 
Unfortunately  these  terms  are  consecrated  by  the  law,  and  for  that  reason  they 
m^  lead  to  the  most  deplorable  judgments. 

The  vulgar  words,  mad,  madness  (fou,  folie),  have  taken  place  in  the  voca- 
bulary of  science  since  French  authors  have  ceased  to  write  in  Latin. 

Mental  alienation  is  modern,  at  least,  as  regards  the  French  expression,  for 
aUenatio  mentis  was  in  use  in  Rome.  The  word  is  found  in  Sauvages.  The 
Qermans  have  derived  from  it  their  Seelenstorungen^  disorders,  troubles  of  the 
soul.  The  Germans  have  mostly  seen  in  mental  diseases  a  disorder  of  the 
senses :  hence  their  Wahnsinn,  Blodsinn. 

The  Italians  have  most  frequently  conformed  to  Latin  words.  But  they 
htLYepazzi,  pazzia,  pazzarelli,  which  call  to  mind  the  words /o/te  and/oiw  of 
the  French. 

VOCABULABT. 

Science  demands  precision,  and  consequently  the  adoption  of  a  radical  term, 
considered  in  a  general  acceptation.  This  term  must  express  a  disease  distinct 
from  those  affections  with  which  it  might  be  confounded,  and  it  must  be 
medical. 

KephalS  cannot  supply  it :  it  is  not  diseases  of  the  encephalon,  of  the  bead, 
which  we  have  to  designate ;  but  functional  affections  of  the  domain  of  the 
ideas,  sentiments  and  passions.  This  radical  term  I  find  in  Phren — this 
word  comprises  tlie  intellectual  acts  proper  to  man.  In  every  case,  menUU 
is  preferable  to  psychical :  Mens  is  very  clear ;  Ptyche  is  not  at  all  so.  In  soma 
times  past,  especially  in  Germany,  Psvche  has  been  employed  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  terms  relating  to  mental  diseases.  Thus  we  have  Psychology, 
Psychiatry,  Psychoses,  and  Psychopathies.  I  prefer  the  substantive  Phren^ 
for  the  following  reasons : — Phren  is  a  designation  that  is  understood ;  it  dates 
from  the  Hippocratic  era.  We  find  it  in  Phrenitis,  a  word  met  with  in  the 
works  of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  in  those  of  his  disciples,  and  in  Celsus,  as 
well  as  Paraphrenitis^  by  which  the  Greeks  distinguished  acute  delirium.  The 
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idea  of  connecting  this  delirium  to  cerebral  inflammation  belongs  to  JEtius, 
Phrenology^  phrenological^  we  owe  to  modem  times.  Psucke  is  more  philo- 
Bophioal,  at  least  more  theological,  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  St  Paul. 
Moreover  the  word  Phren  is  more  pleasing  to  the  ear ;  it  lends  itself  admirably 
to  the  formation  of  new  words. 

Thus,  from  Phren^  phrenity  I  make 

Phrenie^/reniet  mental  state  in  the  largest  sense. 

Phrenicy  what  belongs  to  the  Phren. 

Phrenoeraphi/,  a  dbcoorse  which  treats  of  the  Phren^  the  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  of  psychology. 

Phrenologi/,  science  of  tne  phenomena  of  the  understanding,  already  em- 
ployed by  Spurzheim. 

jRhrenologue, 

Phrenological, 

PhrenopathiUy  a  mental  physician. 

Phrenocomium^  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Phrenotyrby  disorders  of  the  intellectual,  moral  functions:  Scelensidrung, 

Phrenopaihy,  mental  disease,  psychosb. 

PhrenopathiCy  a  madman. 

Phrenotherapeia,  mental  therapeutics,  psychiatry. 

Phrenalgioy  moral  grief,  melancholy,  lypemania. 

Ht/perphreui/,  hyperphrenopathy ;  exaltation  of  intellectual  acts ;  passions, 
mania. 

Paraphrenj/y  beyond  exaltation,  eccentricity,  insanity. 

Phrenoplexj/y  moral  commotion,  ecstasy. 

Ideophrenyy  delirium. 

^/)Arenj^,  absence  of  moral  or  intellectual  faculties. 

Phrenotroph^y  it  is  thus  that  Fuchs  names  idiotcy. 

Phrenesy^  fVensy ;  inflammation  of  the  brain,  of  the  meninges,  acute,  accom- 
panied by  violence. 

Phrenetii. 

Orlhophremfy  moral  intellectual  education. 

The  above  substantive  words  have  their  corresponding  adjectives. 

I  shall  preserve,  by  preference,  the  received  denominations,  melancholy, 
mania,  insanity ;  but  I  shall  employ  them  in  a  definite  sense ;  they  will  serve 
to  specify  the  elementary  genera.  Mental  alienation  will  remain  the  general 
term ;  I  shall  also  employ  the  word  phrenopathy;  I  shall  say  indifferently, 
monomania,  monophreny,  monopathy,  to  designate  partial  alteration ;  but  when 
it  is  necessary  to  be  exact,  I  shall  say,  tnono'tnelancholitty  mono'phrenafgia 
mono-delirium y  and  also  polymanioy  polymelancholia,  &c.  &c. 

Sbcond  Pabt. 

In  what  manner  Menial  Diseases  may  he  clom/M.^-Method  is  the  key  of 
every  study.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  real  or  rapid  progress  when  we 
walk  without  resting-places  or  sign-posts.  Method  is  generally  wanting  in 
the  study  of  mental  diseases ;  extreme  confusion  reigns  tturoughoat  the  terms, 
the  classification,  the  exposition  of  the  symptoms,  and  in  the  ideas  upon  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  

The  classical  divisiom. — Whilst  setting  forth  the  basis  of  a  division  and  a 
classification,  I  wish  to  show  you  that  mental  diseases  may  present  themselves 
under  very  simple  forms,  or  combined  in  the  most  extraordinary  and  most 
complicated  manner.  We  must  first  of  all  establish  a  division  und[er  the  point 
of  view  of  the  morbid  form. 

Thus  the  alienations  will  be : 

1.  Elementary y  that  is,  simple. 

2.  Compound^  fanned  of  several  simple  elements. 
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In  th«  point  of  viewof  tbt  ooufM  U107  follow,  thay  will  be : 

1.  Continued. 

2.  RemitieTU. 

3.  IntermUtwt, 

4.  Periodical. 

With  regard  to  the  morbid  transformatiofts : 

1.  Primary. 

2.  Secondary/. 
8.  rranii/ory. 
4.  Permanent, 

As  to  their  teat : 

1.  Idiopathic. 

2.  Sympathetic. 

As  to  their  pathogenic  value : 

1.  Etsential. 

2.  Sj/mptomatic. 

Elementary  Jorms.  It  la  iht  same  with  mental  ai&ctions  as  with  every 
other  disease ;  every  case  does  not  represent  a  case  identically  analogous.  But 
in  mental  diseases  more  than  in  any  other  varieties  they  are  multiplied  and 
complicated.  I  do  not  think  I  deoeive  myself  in  estimating  at  more  than  one 
hundred,  the  different  forms  under  which  the  phrenopathies  may  present 
themselves. 

The  art  of  observation  must  be  directed  to  discover  in  this  prodigious  num-* 
her  of  manifestations  the  elementary  types,  the  Amdamental  expressions*  Let 
us  borrow  a  comparison  from  the  musical  art.  In  music^  as  in  languagei  all 
the  intonations  are  reduced  to  a  series  of  fundamental  sounds :  these  are,  in 
music,  the  seven  notes,  in  language,  the  five  or  six  vowels.  It  is  the  same  as 
in  painting,  where  all  is  reduced  to  the  prismatio  colours. 

80  it  is  in  diseases,  and  especially  in  mental  diseases.  There  are  funda- 
mental tones  and  colours.  AJienation  has  its  elementary,  accords,  phrasea, 
words,  and  colours. 

Thus,  in  order  to  be  able  to  establish  the  capital  forms  under  which  mental 
alienation  is  observed,  we  must  seek  for  the  Aindamental  characters  of  the 
morbid  expession. 

These  cnaracters  I  find  in  the  six  following  physiological  manifostationi  :<^— 

A.— A  mother  seated  at  the  bedside  of  her  child  dangerously  ill !  she  is  the 
image  of  sorrow. 

B*—- The  man,  hut  little  accustomed  to  the  attractions  of  the  higher  Tegione 
of  society,  struck  dumb,  stupefied  before  a  prince  whom  he  ought  to  address  : 
he  expresses  the  characters  of  stupefaction,  of  perplexity. 

C. — The  man  who  is  excited,  reacts,  becomes  angry,  defends  himself,  and 
exhibits  a  struggle  of  words  and  aotions  :  he  represents  a  mind  in  a  state  of 
exaltation. 

D.—- He  who  afiecta  a  ridiculous  attire,  who  announces  himself  everywhere  as 
a  man  eccentric  in  his  tastes  and  his  conduct,  represents  singularity  of  impulse. 

E.— Error  is  found  in  the  projector,  in  the  builder  of  castles  in  the  air. 

F.— Nullity  is  met  with  in  the  creature  who  is  called  a  simpleton,  an  im- 
becile. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  these  groups,  taken  from  the  natural  condition,  that  I 
look  for  the  types  of  my  classificatioii  of  mental  affections.  This  consists  in 
the  six  following  elementary  forms :-» 

I. — M«2aRC^ta— Phrenalgia :— exaltation  of  the  sentiment  of  sorrow. 

II.— ^eiftrfy-- Phtvnoplexyt-Mttspension   of  the  intellectual  acts    with 
general  rigidity. 

m. — Mania — Hyperphreny :-— impassioned  moral  exaltation. 

iy.*-J}uamiy—raraphreny:— anomalies  ef  the  impulsive  will. 
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V. — Dtf/inimi— IcUophrtnj : — tnomaliM  in  tb*  ideas. 
YI. — Dementia — Aphrenj  :~decadeDce,  obliteration    of  tbe   moral    and 

intellectual  acts. 
Each  of  these  forms  may  present  itself  either  in  the  simple  or  compound  state. 
In  the  simple  state,  it  constitutes  a  monomania,  a  monophreny.    There  are. 
therefore  as  many  monomanias   as  there  are  elementaiy  forms  of  mental 
alienation. 

There  is  nothing  more  confused  than  the  denomination  of  the  partial  alien- 
ations which  Esquirol  has  called  monomanias;  Marc  has  already  observed  this, 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  hitherto  no  one  has  endeavoured  to  dispel 
this  confusion. 
Monophrenopathy  is  for  us  an  elementary  form,  simple,  isolated,  partial. 
Compound  /onTii.— In  another  category  we  rango  compound  forms,  binary, 
tertiary,  quaternary,  and  yet  more  complex.  Tnese  are  mixed  forms'— the 
morbi  mentis  mixti,  designated  by  Heinroth  as  follows :  polyphrenopathics, 
poly  melancholies,  polymanias,  polydeliria,  &c.  &c. 

ITou  must  well  understand  the  mosaic  of  s^ptoms.  You  will  see  alienation 
constantly  assuming  new  forms ;  now  fugitive,  now  permanent,  now  simple, 
now  combined  in  the  most  fantastical  manner.  You  will  meet  with  sorrow 
and  exasperation,  exasperation  and  eccentricity ;  eccentricity  and  error.  You 
will  meet  with  sorrow  and  error  associated  with  anger ;  or  anger,  nullity  and 
delirium,  up  to  the  most  complex  associations. 

Radieai  phenomenon.-^Art  consists  in  searching  in  a  given  group  of  symp« 
toms  for  the  governing  principle,  and  in  pointing  out  its  associated  phenomena. 
Thus  I  propose  to  say- 
Melancholic  mania,  if  the  second  form  predominates  over  the  others  in  im*t 
portance ; 
Maniacal  melancholy,  if  phrenalgfia  is  the  moat  prominent  symptom. 
We  shall  sometimes  say  aelirious  mania,  and  sometimes  maniacal  delirium ; 
mania  with  dementia,  or  dementia  with  mania,  and  so  on.    I  find,  therefinre, 
in  alienation,  symptoms  that  are  essential,  simple ;  I  also  discover  symptomi 
that  are  secondary.    Tbe  first  designation  characterises  the  genus  and  iMd- 
ing  form  of  the  disease.    The  others  are,  in  some  sort,  aooesaory ;  they  appear 
and  disappear  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Proportion  of  different /orms.-^hei  us  conclude  this  introduction  by  a  re- 
mark relative  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  forms  of  mental  alienation  pre- 
sent themselves.  And,  first,  I  will  remark  that  the  frequency  of  the  mamfte- 
tation  t>f  one  form  or  oif  another  varies  considerably,  aocording  to  the  different 
circumstances  in  operation  at  the  period  of  its  development.  Hence,  th» 
great  difference  observed  between  public  and  private  asylums.  The  manncn 
of  a  country,  and  atmospheric  conditions  also,  influence  remarkably  the 
forms  of  mental  diseases.  At  Ghent  we  have  observed,  within  these  last  ^w 
years,  when  the  labouring  classes  have  been  subjected  to  the  greatest  priva- 
tions, a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  demented ;  this  figure  has  been 
progressive  for  two  years,  so  that  the  morbid  forms  have  exhibited  the  fbllow^ 
mg  proportions  ;— 

Out  of  100  admissions  there  were:-^2  eases  of  dementia;  28  mania; 
17  melancholy;  20  incoherence ;  2  ecstasy. 

Moreover,  during  the  series  of  years  preceding  the  diaastroua  years  1847, 
1848,  and  1850,  our  public  establishments  at  Grfaent  oontained : 

Out  of  100  admissions: — 35  cases  of  mania;  25  melancholy;  20  dementii; 
20  incoherence ;  2  ecstasy. 

In  the  York  Retreat,  Dr.  Thumam  reoorts  the  fbllowing  proportions  in 
lOOadmisaions:— 45  mania;  35  melancholv;  10  monomania;  8  dementia. 

At  Turin,  the  tables  of  Dr.  Bonacossa  show  ^^l  maniae  in  4|  admis^ons ; 
1  melancholic  in  4 ;  L  demented  in  5. 
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Our.fiflri^es,  therefon*!  approach  the  nonnal.  proportion  aBbertainod  ib  ^the 
dorth  of  Italy.  In  the  York  Retreat,  as  in  our  private  asylums,  the  paitii^ata 
do  not  belong  to  the  indigent  dasa-  A  grenfeer  number  of /caaea  of  demedtia 
la  received,  into  public- inatitationa,alwRya  ezeepting  oneibnn,  that' of  gextal 
paralysis,  which  is  extremely  common  in  all  the  private  asyloma. 

In  the  calculations  of  M.  Parchappe,  relating  to  the  asylum  of  Boueii,  ^'o 
find  out  of  100  admisaiona  42  cases  or  mania ;  ^6  melanchioly. 

Whet^as,  mania  constituted  formerly  the  chief  figure  m  our  numeiieal 
statements,  it  is  now  dementia.  But  since  the  return  of  prosperity,  the  ibmM 
of  alienation  are  beginning  to  change,  and  we  are  coming  back  insensibly  to 
the  normal  fi^re  of  former  times. 

It  is,  therefore,  mania  which  is  the  most  common  form  of  insanity ;  melaiH 
choly  holds  the  next  place;  dementia  the  third,  delirium  is  no  longer  a 
frequent  disease ;  ecstasy  is  very  rare. 

Fifth  Lectubs. 
Exposition  of  the  phenomena  proper  to  the  different  forms  of  melancholy. 

FissT  Pabt. 

I  shall  make  two  groups  of  the  phenomena  which  constitute  melancholy. 
In  the  one  I  shall  place  the  melancholy  which  I  shall  designate  as  general ; 
in  the  other,  I  shall  include  the  forms  of  ^dal  melancholy*  It  ia  to  these 
last  that  the  name  of  monomania  has  been  given.  For  us  tliese  affections  will 
be  monomelancholiay  monophrenalgia.  The  term  polymeUtncholia  will  deingnate 
general  melanchdy.  £very  melancholy  expresses  the  lesion  of  a  sentiment ; 
it  is  a  painful  affection. 

The  melancholy  may  be  a  grief:  that  of  a  wife  for  the  death  of  her  husband. 
It  may  be  an  anxiety:  the  feeling  of  a  person  alienated  in  consequence  of  a 
reverse  of  fortune.    It  may  be  a  fear :  the  dread  of  having  oflbnded  God. 
,  Jealousy,  envy,  horror,  do  not  belong  to  melancholy,  but  are  met  with  in 
other  kinds  of  phrenopathies. 

Gbmebal  Mblancholt. — In  the  study  of  melancholy,  whether  general  or 
special,  we  must  proceed  with  order,  interrogate  each  faculty,  inquire  of  each 
intellectual  function  the  nature  of  the  perturbation  they  sutler. 

First,  we  address  ourselves  to  the  moral  element.  We  pursue  the  irradia- 
tions of  the  disease  into  the  domain  of  the  intelligence;  we  study  its  external' 
manifestations. 

Practical  view  of  a  series  of  melancholic  paOnUs, — In  the  persona  iM^om  I 
have  brought  before  you,  melancholy  betrays  itself,  in  the  features,  in  the 
actions,  in  the  tone  of  the  voice.  Everything  that  these  patienta  answer  to 
your  questions  will  exhibit  the  tone,  the  complexion  of  melancholy^  every 
word  they  utter  will  bear  the  stamp  of  moral  suffering. 

These  patients  aocuse  themselves.    They  ought,  say  they,  to  have  done  thia; 
ihey  ougnt  to  have  done  that.    One  says,  Ihave  offended  (iod ;  another  pretenda ' 
that  he  has  signed  a  deed  compromising  hb  fortune  or  the  fortunes  of  his 
children.     He  knows  not  what  to  do;  a  state  of  irresolution  afflicts  him. 

This  other  patient  is  a  prey  to  gloomy  forebodings:  he  is  about  to  be  im- 
prisoned. I  no  longer  love  niy  children,  exclaims  a  mother.  I  no  longelr 
love  my  husband,  says  a  wife.    Ino  longer  pray,  says  another,  I  do  not  love  God. ' 

Of  all  the  forms  of  alienation,  melancholy  is  the  most  readily  converted  intc^ 
religious  feelings. 

In  spite  of  the  grief  which  overwhelms  these  patients,  they  rarely  weep. 
One  of  them  sometimes  howls,  but  he  never  she<u  a  tear.  In  some  excep- 
tional cases,  melancholies  cry,  and  then  they  shed  torrents  of  tears;  for  montbs 
together  they  weep  without  ceasing. 

This  concUtion  reacts  upon  the  intelligenoe,  which  it  in  a  state  of  obombra- 
tion.    The  melancholic  does  not  understand,  or  understands  but  badly  what  is 
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taid  to  him.    Thb  patient  appeuv  to  be  deaf,  althoagh  she  is  not  so  in 
reality. 

It  18  especially  when  the  phrenalgU  is  simple,  when  it  is  not  associated  with 
other  elementary  forms  of  aMntal  disorder,  especially  to  mania,  that  the  muscu- 
lar system  is  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  prostration.  Observe  that  woman:  she 
is  continually  sitting;  her  head  is  ligntly  resting  on  the  breast;  her  eyelids 
half  conceal  the  eyes.  Throughout  the  day  this  patient  never  changes  her 
attitude  or  her  position.  It  would  seem  that  the  influx  of  the  medulla  spinalis, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  cerebral  centres,  is  cut  off  in  its  course :  the  muscular 
immobility  is  at  the  same  time  accompanied  by  a  slight  tension,  which  is  seen 
in  the  flexor  muscles.  Have  you  well  obserred  the  words  of  this  insane 
woman :  ^^  It  is  of  no  use  to  will,  I  cannot  do  it.  I  cannot  get  up.  I  can 
take  no  resolution  ?'*  In  fact  she  has  no  initiative;  it  is  vain  to  set  her  to  read, 
or  to  do  any  manual  labour;  the  book,  the  work,  fall  from  her  hands. 

In  some  cases  melancholies  tell  you  that  they  feel  in  the  cranium,  or  under 
the  scalp,  a  creeping  or  prickling  sensation :  a  similar  sensation  is  sometimes 
referred  to  the  legs  and  arms. 

In  some  cases  they  experience  frontal  or  occipital  cephalalgia,  especially 
during  the  onset  of  the  disease. 

The  condition  of  melancholy  destroys  the  manifestations  of  instinct.  The 
patient  ceases  to  be  affected  by  the  cold  or  heat;  he  would  let  himself  be  fVozen 
in  the  depth  of  winter;  set  in  the  full  sun,  he  would  not  move.  He  neglects 
himself  utterly;  lie  does  not  comb  his  hair,  or  wash;  he  will  scarcely  eat  or 
drink  unless  a  friendly  hand  compel  him. 

On  his  conTalescence,  the  patient  will  tell  you  that  he  has  passed  nights 
without  sleeping,  that  he  suffered  from  pain  in  the  head,  and  that  during  his 
illness  he  seemed  to  have  no  bead. 

Observe  the  skin  of  this  melancholic  patient:  its  tinge  is  brownish  or  blue; 
and  do  not  forget  that  this  is  not  the  natural  hue  of  this  woman*s  skin.  As 
soon  as  convalescence  approaches,  you  will  see  her  skin  become  clearer,  more 
transparent,  and  this  dusky  shade  will  completely  vanish.  ■  It  is  this  colour 
which  ma'le  the  ancients  imagine  that  in  melancholy  a  black  bile  was  mingled 
with  the  blood. 

Often  the  lips  are  bluish.  This  kind  of  cyanosis,  which  you  will  oflen  per^ 
ceive  in  cases  of  morbid  sorrow  is,  in  mv  opinion,  the  result  of  a  diiiorder  in 
the  elaboration  and  circulation  of  the  blood.  I  regard  this  complexion  as 
arising  from  a  venous  congestion,  an  imperfect  hseinatosis.  This  condition  is 
easily  understood  in  phrenalg^  patieotH;  it  is  explained  by  the  preliminary 
prostration,  b^  the  feebleness  of  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  respiration. 
Crouched  up,  inanimate, thev  breathe  but  imperfectly;  the  inspiratory  muscles 
hardi  V  act.  The  heart  has  lost  its  strength,  as  well  as  the  diaphragm ;  these 
muscles  are  in  the  same  condition  as  the  locomotive  muscles,  they  are  in  a 
state  of  torpor.  It  is  4he  same  in  typhus,  as  I  have  proved  elsewhere.  It  is 
the  feebleness  of  the  heart  added  to  the  pectoral  prostration,  the  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  air  entering  into  the  chest  which  produces  a  stasis  of  the  venont 
system,  and  gives  to  the  skin  a  remarkable  leaden  hne. 

The  central  organ  of  the  circulation  deserves  special  attention.  The  im- 
pression which  has  struck  the  moral  element  has  been  reflected  upon  the  heart'; 
the  result  is  frequently  two  diseases  which  may  present  themselves  together. 
Thus  this  woman  before  you  has  her  hands  constantly  of  a  deep-blue  colour,  as 
if  she  was  taken  with  cholera.  Her  lips  are  cyanosed ;  her  noee  and  ears  are 
livid.  There  is  evidently  a  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  heart,  a  dis- 
turbance which  may,  perliaps,  be  nervous,  but  which  may  he  an  organic 
condition.  The  death  of  her  child  has  thrown  this  unhappy  woman  into  this 
afflicting  state. 

Generally  in  melancholy  the  skin  is  cold,  unless  the  patient  is  well  covered 
in  bed. 

NO.  XXIII.  H  H 
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Examine  the  eulse:  you  will  find  it  accelerated;  I  say  accelerated,  in  ordtr 
not  to  confound  it  with  the  frequent  pulse  belonging  to  febrile  diseases*  Thia 
acceleration  of  theaetion  of  the  heart  is  not,  howeyer,  a  general  pbenomenon. 
Not  uttiVeqtieiltly  the  pulse  is  exceedingly  slow.    It  is  seldom  Aill  or  hard. 

I  ha?e  set  yet  been  able  to  explain  the  relations  ^hich  may  exist  between 
this  yariatioo  of  the  pulse  and  the  phrenopathic  symptoms.  I  think,  howeTOTi 
that  I  have  remarked  that  the  pulse  is  particularly  frequent  so  long  at  the 
patient  suflferR,  and  is  sorrowful,  and  that  the  pulse  becomes  slow  when  the 
disease  cuts  off  the  intellectual  faculties. 

The  patient  is  in  the  condition  of  the  apoplectic  or  the  hydroceph&lio,  in 
whom  tne  circulation  is  most  frequently  slow,  because  the  bram  ceases  to  in- 
fluence the  viscera,  as  is  observed  in  sleep,  which  is  always  attended  by  a 
&lling  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

If  you  carry  your  investigations  further,  you  will  find  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  function  which  does  not  undergo  a  sensible  perturbation  under  the  influence 
of  morbid  grief.  Thus  we  remark  a  general  diminution  in  the  secretions ;  the 
fiitty  product  diminishes  everywhere ;  in  a  few  day^  the  patient  baa  bec»m^ 
thin,  nis  skin  is  dry,  his  hair  even  shrivels,  the  alvine  evacuations  are  sIugKisb, 
the  secretion  of  tears  is  sometimes  suppressed,  there  are  obstinate  constipationa, 
and  sometimes  the  stools  are  tinged  with  dark  bile.  Nine  times  in  ten  the 
menstrual  elimination  does  not  take  place. 

Second  Part,— Special  melanckoliee. 

The  most  simple  condition  under  which  special  melancholy  can  preaent 
itself  is : — 

I.  The  melancholy  vrithout  delirium  of  EtmuUer.  It  is  found  in  the  mental 
aflbctions  designated  under  the  names  of 

Moral  melancholy. 

Affective  monomania  of  EnqviroL 

Reasoning  lypemania  of  the  same. 

Melancholia  simplex  of  Heinroth, 

We  will  keep  to  the  first  denomination,  saying  sometimes  melancholy  with- 
out delirium,  and  sometimes  phrenalgia  witnout  delirium.  The  melancholy 
without  delirium  is  found  in  tne  forms  which  English  authors  comprise  under 
the  name  of  moral  insanity,  I  estimate  that  phrenalgia  without  delirious 
ideas,  presents  itself  in  one  half  of  the  cases  of  melancholy.  But  of  one 
hundred  admissions  at  Ghent  it  occurs  about  thirteen  times. 

This  vesania  is  exclusively  an  exaggeration  of  the  afiective  sentiments ;  it  ia 
in  all  the  force  of  the  term  a  GemiUhskranhheit  in  the  sense  employed  br  the 
Germans.  It  is  a  pathological  emotion,  a  grief,  a  sorrow,  an  anxiety,  a  dread 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  not  a  condition  which  sensibly  affects  the  conceptions. 
Nor  is  it  a  condition  in  which  the  patient  presents  any  remarkable  anomalleB 
in  the  actions. 

This  vesania  may  constitute  the  incubation  stage  of  a  more  serious  condition. 

It  may  also  constitute  the  terminal  period  of  other  mental  affections. 

NcithiuR:  astonishes  more  than  these  men,  profoundly  afllicted,  who  analyie 
all  their  ideas,  all  the  phenomena  of  their  morbid  condition ;  who  reason  with 
perfect  lucidity  of  conscience  concerning  the  impotence  of  their  will,  npon 
the  ardent  desire  they  experience  to  escape  from  this  state  of  dread  and 
wretchedness.  Thus,  the  other  day  one  of  my  melancholic  patients  who  had 
been  cured,  experienced  a  relapse,  and  said  to  me :  I  don*t  think  ray  cure  was 
real,  for  the  situation  in  which  I  found  myself  was  one  of  exaltation ;  I  got 
up  too  early  in  the  morning;  my  sleep  was  disturbed;  I  had  too  muoh 
activity,  audi  now  I  have  too  little.  I  could  wish  to  be  alwajrs  in  bed ;  the 
whole  of  my  body  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  me. 

The  knowledge  of  these  morbid  shades  is  of  great  importance  when,  aa  ih 
medico-legal  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  patient  be  or  not 
responsible  for  his  actions.    A  few  days  ago  a  lady  came  to  consult  me,  aajr* 
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ing :  "  You  see  before  you  a  person  who  knows  perfectly  well  what  she  says, 
does,  and  thinks;  but  I  am  overwhelmed  with  an  uncontrollable  sadness.  In 
society  I  can  overcome  this  melancholy  for  a  few  hours.  When  alone  I 
abandon  myself  to  the  most  frenzied  excesses.  And  yet  I  am  a  happy  woman  \ 
I  love  my  husband  and  my  children,  but  I  carry  in  tny  heart  a  pain,  an  agita- 
tion which  do  not  leave  me  a  moment*8  repose.* 

The  appreciation  of  this  state  is  of  importance  in  another  respect,  that  of 
the  deductions  which  it  may  supply  as  regards  the  prognosis.  We  shall  find 
that  the  further  melancholy  departs  from  the  type  of  its  fundamental  altera- 
tion, the  less  favourable  are  the  chances  of  cure. 

Many  mental  physicians,  especially  in  our  day,  have  passed  over  in  silence 
this  remarkable  variety  of  melancholy,  which  is  characterised  by  the  absence 
of  delirious  ideas.  From  the  time  of  Pinel  it  has  been  said  that  melancholy 
consists  in  the  extreme  intensity  of  an  exclusive  delirium ;  it  is  insii^ted  upon, 
that  there  exists  in  this  affection  a  certain  appreciable  disorder  in  the  concep- 
tions.  Lorry,  however,  had  perfectly  made  known  the  melancholia  sine  dei(ri&, 
in  opposing  the  opinion  of  Boerhaave,  who  saw  nothing  in  this  affection  but 
delirious  ideas.  "  Non  enim  omnes  deliri  diet  posmnty^  says  Lorry,  " ^wf 
Hmore  aut  mcRxtitia  prteler  rationem  afficinnlur  et  melancholico  morbo  (aborant** 

Every  day  I  meet  with  melancholies  who  manifest  no  disorder  in  the  ideas, 
or  in  the  faculties  of  appreciation.  It  is  true,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
exclude  these  affections  from  the  list  of  mental  diseases;  but  this  is  wrong. 

Thus,  Fred.  Nasse  does  not  think  it  right  to  include  the  simple  lesions  of 
sentiment  in  the  number  of  true  alienations.  In  his  work.  Die  Regelwidrig^ 
keiten  der  GefUkle^  this  phrenographer  has  developed  at  gpreat  length  a  view 
which  I  cannot  adopt. 

Several  affections,  characterised  by  sadness  without  delirium,  may  put  on 
the  monophrenic  form.  We  find  among  others,  hypochondriac  melancholy, 
nostalgia,  erotic  melancholy,  and  misanthropic  melancholy.  These  affections 
are  often  also  ordinary  phenomena  of  polymelancholia.  They  may  be  per- 
manent phenomena  or  transitory  symptoms. 

Ilk — Melancholy  is  sometimes  characterised  by  an  extreme  uneasiness  as  to 
health.  The  patient  has  a  constant  propensity  to  occupy  himself  about  ail- 
ments which  are  seldom  real.  This  is  the  hypochondriacal  melancholy  of 
Sennert,  the  cerehropathy  of  Georget,  the  cerebro-gan^ionic  morotaxy  of 
Brachet,  the  hypochondriacal  monornania  of  Dubois  d* Amiens,  the  hypochon- 
dria of  the  majority  of  authors. 

This  affection  might  be  more  properly  called  pathophobia^  or  monopaiho" 
phobia.  It  is  the  condition  to  which  the  vulgar  frequently  give  the  name  of 
nervous  affection.  It  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  lightest  shades  of  the 
phrenopathic  state,  and  for  this  reason  it  belongs  of  right,  as  I  have  just  said, 
to  moral  vesania.  This  disease  holds  a  doubtful  place  in  nosographical 
arrangements.  Some  regard  it  as  a  true  alienation,  others  class  it  among  the 
neurosep,  and  compare  it  to  hysteria.  But  hyi>ochondria  is  a  disorder  of  the 
moral  element,  and  certainly  an  alienation.  What  proves  it,  are  the  trans < 
formations  of  this  affection  into  other  mental  diseases. 

Hypochondria  presents  two  forms  which  I  wish  to  describe  to  you :  the 
first  is  the  condition  which  I  shall  name  corporal  hypochondria ;  the  other  it 
mental  hypochondria^  hypochondriacal  melancholy  properly  so  called. 

Those  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  variety  of  corporal  hypochondria  say 
they  are  ill,  and  suffering.  They  believe  they  have  every  disease,  every 
infirmity ;  they  feel  all  the  ailments  they  hear  spoken  of.  They  apply  to 
physicians,  amateur  doctors,  apothecaries,  and  quacks,  with  the  object  of 
explaining  to  them  their  disease,  and  of  seeking  remedies,  which  they  mostly 
take  with  avidity* 

Corporal  hypochondria  is  a  rare  disease  here.  It  does  not  occur  once  in 
two  hundrecf  admissiona.    It  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  world. 
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Hypochondriacs  do  not  come  into  asylums  until  a  very  advanced  period  of 
their  disease. 

In  mental  hypochondria  there  is  a  different^ciV^,  there  is  an  expression  of 
a  more  abstract  sensation,  more  essentially  melancholic ;  there  is  a  phreno- 
pathic  shade  more  strongly  marked. 

This  is  a  state  in  which  the  patient  examines  himself,  and  experiences  a 
continual  desire  to  speak  about  all  his  moral  sufferings.  Nothing  is  so  painful 
to  this  patient  as  the  perception  that  no  attention  is  paid  to  his  complaints. 
Sadness  is  the  prevailing  phenomenon  of  this  disease,  but  it  is  always  a  fear, 
a  dread.  "  If  I  had  done  this,*'  he  says ;  "  if  I  had  done  that !  I  have  neglected 
to  seek  you ;  my  whole  economy  is  deranged ;  I  have  lost  my  health.** 

The  fiypochondriac  experiences  the  strangest  symptoms,  he  complains  of 
vertigo,  of  a  void  in  the  cranium,  of  unfitness  for  all  intellectual  exertion  ; 
he  exhibits  a  great  impressionability  of  the  senses ;  he  puts  unlimited  and 
absurd  confidence  in  such  and  such  a  substance.  A  dread  of  going  out,  of 
exposing  himself  to  the  air,  oppresses  him. 

Hypochondria  is  often  symptomatic.  It  accompanies  neurosis  of  the  heart, 
affections  of  the  pericardium ;  it  is  connected  also  with  gouty  disposition  ;  it 
attends  involuntarily  spermatorrhsea  in  persons  who  have  arrived  at  a 
certain  age. 

It  is  not  at  all  rare  in  abdominal  obesity,  and  as  a  general  rule,  it  affects 
the  strong  and  sanguineous  as  well  as  the  spare,  delicate,  and  nervous. 

The  critical  age  in  women  is  a  source  of  hypochondriacal  melancholy. 
They  weep  incessantly,  complain  of  intolerable  pain  without  being  able  to 
point  out  where  they  suffer.  They  are  tormented  with  fears  and  vague 
alarms  as  to  the  state  of  their  organs.  This  condition  is  attended  by  draw- 
ing in  of  the  abdominal  walls,  emaciation,  and  constriction  of  the  throat. 

Hypochondriacal  melancholy  is  in  its  nature  very  chronic ;  often  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  visible  dilapidation  of  the  physical  health.  The  patient  has 
a  sallow  complexion,  rings  round  the  eyes ;  he  is  constipated,  and  troubled 
with  eructations ;  he  has  palpitations ;  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  region  of 
the  liver,  and  spleen  ;  cardialgia,  a  fantastic  appetite;  his  stomach  sinks  in, 
or  becomes  developed  and  hard  to  the  touch.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  an 
haemorrhoidal  flux,  or  a  vomiting  of  black  blood. 

Hypochondriasis  may  show  itself  either  in  the  simple  state,  or  in  the  state 
of  complex  aliei|ation.  It  may  be  present  as  a  predisposing  element  to 
mental  diseases. '  It  may  constitute  the  prodromic  period  of  other  mental 
affections ;  it  may  be  a  true  moral  insanity,  and  last  a  long  time  before 
assuming  the  character  of  a  well-marked  morbid  condition. 

Hj'pochondriasis  may  undergo  different  transformations.  It  is  not  rare  to 
see  it  metamorphosed  into  religious  melancholy ;  the  alarms  of  the  patient  are 
converted  into  ideas  of  despair;  these  in  their  turn  are  transformed  into 
delirious  ideas,  into  conceptions  relating  to  eternal  punishment,  into  demono- 
phobia.  Frequently  enough,  also,  suicidal  ideas  arise.  There  are  cases  in 
which  we  see  it  complicated  with  mania.     It  may  constitute  the  intercurrent 

feriod  of  two  attacks  of  mania,  or  of  intermittent  or  periodical  melancholy, 
t  may  appear  as  a  character  of  an  imperfect  convalescence  from  mania,  or 
gen<*ral  or  special  melancholy. 

Nostalgia, — In  Belgium,  at  the  present  time,  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
witnessing  this  affection. 

JSroto-melancholia,  amorous  melancholy,  is  a  rare  affection.  Many  cases  of 
melancholy  take  their  rise  from  an  unhappy  attachment,  but  there  are  few 
in  which  the  amorous  feelings  are  preserved.  It  is  not  seen  more  than  once 
in  four  hundred  admissions,  at  least  here.  It  may,  indeed,  constitute  the 
prodromic  period  of  erotomania.  It  has  generally  been  confounded  with  this 
last,  which  is,  however,  a  very  distinct  affection. 
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A  misanthropical  melancholy  has  been  described  (Melancholia  misoiUhropica, 
of  Sauvages;  antipathica,  of  Heinroth).  Those  afflicted  with  this  form  seek  for 
solitude,  and  shun  the  contact  of  men.  They  withdraw  themselves  into  out- 
of-the-way  places,  sometimes  behind  furniture,  bales  of  goods,  or  rubbish ; 
and  there  they  will  remain  for  days  together  without  eating  or  drinking. 

Misanthropical  melancholy,  in  the  simple  condition,  is  a  rare  disease.  In 
every  case,  aversion  for  society,  the  longing  for  solitude,  repugnance  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  are  of  the  essence  of  every  melancholy.  This 
form  of  alienation  is  often  the  forerunner  of  religious  melancholy,  of  suicide, 
and  of  homicide. 

This  vesania  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  physiological  misanthropy, 
which  is  that  within  persons  under  the  influence  of  a  great  sorrow.  Nor  must 
it  be  confounded  with  that  state  which  is  often  associated  with  religious  ideas, 
and  which  determines  certain  persons  to  quit  the  world,  to  live  in  solitude, 
and  to  devote  themselves  in  a  convent  to  the  exercise  of  religion,  and  medita- 
tion upon  the  greatness  of  Gud. 

A  patient  affected  wifh  anxious  melancholy. — Look  at  this  patient :  her  pupils 
are  dilated,  u  characteristic  pallor  is  spread  over  her  features.  This  woman 
often  throws  her  head  back,  sighs,  and  sobs ;  she  is  agitated ;  she  is,  she  says, 
hunted. 

This  is  the  melancholy  which  I  call  anxious^  or  pncumo-melancholia,  on 
account  of  the  disorder  which  reigns  in  the  organs  of  the  chest.  The 
agonies  which  the  patient  experiences  sometimes  resemble  fits  of  suffocation. 
Sometimes  this  is  allied  to  hysteria;  more  frequently  it  is  independent. 
Anxious  melancholy  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  painful  sensation  which  the 
patient  refers  to  the  region  of  the  heart.  This  may  last  for  two  or  three 
months  before  a  decided  mental  state  breaks  out.  The  patient  becomes  sleep- 
less. Gloomy  ideas  besiege  him.  His  features  lose  their  wonted  expres- 
sion. Attacks  accompanied  by  vague  terrors  announce  the  onset  oi  the 
disease. 

This  variety  of  melancholy,  in  some  cases,  hardly  oversteps  the  proportions 
of  a  moral  insanity.  It  is  then  free  from  all  disorder  of  the  intelligence,  and 
the  patient  is  constantly  saying  to  those  who  possess  his  confidence,  that  he  is 
afraid  of  going  out  of  his  mind.  I  have  known  patients  continue  two  or 
three  years  in  this  situation,  without  ever  betraying  the  slightest  derangement 
in  the  intelligence,  and  still  less  in  the  ideas. 

Sometimes  the  pulse  is  extremely  frequent  and  feeble,  and  sometimes  not 
greatly  disturbed  ;  the  skin  preserves  its  ordinary  temperature ;  the  sleep  is 
tolerably  good ;  sometimes  the  appetite  is  indifferent. 

The  person  we  are  now  examinmg  is  astonished  at  her  own  situation ;  she 
is  afraid  of  it ;  "I  know  not  what  I  am  doing,"  she  says ;  " I  feel  m^'self 
capable  of  committing  a  crime,  I  am  good  for  nothing,  I  think  I  shall  choke." 
Her  attacks  are  sometimes  manifested  suddenly ;  they  compel  her  to  toss 
about  in  every  direction.  Fifty  times  in  succession  she  makes  the  tour  of  her 
apartment,  or  of  the  yard.  She  pronounces  the  name  of  a  person  or  an  object ; 
she  laments,  her  ideas  become  confused,  and  she  acts  at  hazard.  This  state 
comes  on  in  fits ;  each  fit  may  last  but  for  a  few  hours,  but  it  may  last  for 
days  and  weeks. 

Anxious  melancholy  may  be  the  precursor  of  an  attack  of  epilepsy.  It 
constitutes  the  prodromic  period  of  suicidal  insanity.  It  is  pretty  frequent  in 
women  at  the  critical  period. 

Flemming  has  lately  given  to  this  state  the  denomination  of  proecordial 
anxiety,  Pracordiutnngst. 

Three  patients  afflicted  with  religious  tnelancholj/.  Religious  monomania^ 
religious  monoinelancholy, 

JJuring  the  years  of  calamity  which  we  have  lately  passed  through,  religions 
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fears  have  borne  ^pon  our  tables  of  admission,  the  proportion  of  0*^8  to 
melancholy. 

The  iirst  of  these  patients  especially  dreads  the  flames  of  hell.  Ti^a  » 
the  demonomania  of  Sauvages.     X  call  it  demonophobia^  monodemanophobiiL, 

The  word  mania  has  been  very  improperly  imported  into  the  designation  of 
this  disease.  It  is  essentially  a  phrenalgia,  a  melancholy^  and  above  all  a  hw ; 
it  is  the  flames  of  hell  w  hich  terrify  the  patient.  There  is,  as  I  shall  exfdaio 
in  speaking  of  delirium,  a  variation  of  this  affection  in  ivhich  the  patient  thinks 
he  sees  flames  and  conflagrations  everywhere  around  hin^. 

These  morbid  fears  arise  from  excessive  religious  fervour,  the  abuse  of  reli- 
gious exercises,  great  misfortunes  which  concentrate  all  the  feelings^  all  the 
mens  upon  religious  hopes,  exaggerated  fears  relating  to  the  torments  of  hell, 
too  frequent  confessions,  niissions,  religious  festivals. 

Demonophobia  may  take  the  epidemic  form. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  what  I  call  demonophobiii  ftod 
demonolatry.  In  demonophobia  the  patient  is  under  the  dominion  of  continiMJl 
fear ;  his  future  fate  incessantly  haunts  him,  he  exaggerates  beyond  all  bounds 
his  real  or  iniaginary  faults. 

In  demonolatry^  the  disease  has  another  appearance.  The  subject  believeit 
himself  possessed  by  the  demon,  and  yields  him  worship.  He  gives  himself 
up  with  a  Satanic  pleasure  to  the  illusions  of  his  imagination. 

Melancholia  despcraloria  is  a  form  which  melancholy  occasionally  assumes. 

Compound  melancholies, — A  patient  affected  with  melancholy  cmd  mania. — 
From  the  preceding  morbid  forms,  there  often  arises  the  mania  melanchoUca  oi 
Lorr}',  the  tristomania  of  Rush,  vuiniacal  melancholy. 

This  woman  presents,  in  the  phenomena  of  her  disease,  a  mixture  of  aotionst 
belonging  on  the  one  hand  to  melancholy,  and  on  the  other  to  mani^  JiL^ 
countenance  is  expressive  of  sadness ;  her  cheeks  are  inundated  with  teais ; 
her  speech  reveals  painful  thoughts.  But  she  is  standing;  her  eyes  ax*  open  \ 
her  look  is  bold ;  she  will  not  bear  contradiction.  Her  behaviour  is  Bgm9%^ 
sive ;  it  is  often  necessary  to  isolate  her.  Her  grief  bears  a  characteip  of  ex- 
travagance. She  eats  well,  and  even  much.  The  skin  is  hot,  the  pnlie 
frequent. 

You  perceive  that  sadness  characterises  the  disease,  but  that  there  is  alsQi 
present  an  element  of  activity,  of  reaction.  Mania  is  associated  with  the 
melancholy. 

Maniacal  melancholy  may  often  exist  with  complete  integrity  of  the  intel- 
lectual functions.  Some  of  these  patients  reason  with  clearness,  and  analTJ|e 
all  the  phenomena  of  their  disease : — ^^  I  am  calm  at  present,  they  say,  wt 
wait,  my  sufferings  will  soon  return ;  I  shall  no  longer  be  master  of  myself;  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  prevent  myself  from  crying  out,  from  shrieking  and 
frightenins'  every  body." 

I  have  observed  melancholy  alternating  with  mania ;  at  other  times  I  Kato 
observed  a  complete  fusion  between  these  two  phenomena,  comprising  at  the 
same  time  sadness  and  violence.  I  have  at  this  moment  under  my  onre  n 
patient  who  is  melancholic  every  fourth  day,  and  maniacal  for  the  real  of 
the  time. 

This  next  patient  presents  a  complete  mixture  of  the  two  orders  of  pka-. 
nomena ;  he  sobs,  talks,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  a  strong  propenai^  to 
anger. 

The  ancients  understood  these  combined  conditions  better  than  we  do :  often 
they  have  included  under  the  same  denomination,  melancholy  and  manln 
According  to  them  melancholy  arrived  at  an  advanced  stage,  always  constitntoft 
a  mania. 

(Aretaeus,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  Alexander  de  Tralles,  Van  Lom,  Muehand, 
Manet,  Boerhaave,  all  express  this  opinion.) 

Thb  idea,  which  establishes  an  alliance  between  melancholy  and  maniny 
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After  havlDg  endured  through  oenturies,  appears  to  end  with  WilHa,  who 
alone,  among  the  modems,  has  borne  it  in  his  mind.  In  hifl  hiter  writinga, 
indeed,  Esquirol  has  spoken  of  a  melancMic  mania. 

I  have  thought  it  neeessarj  to  give  to  one  of  the  Tarietiea  of  maniacal 
melancholy,  the  name  of  Rabiei  meliMciudka^  to  designate  that  condition  of 
phrenalgia  which  exhibits  all  the  characters  of  despair,  carried  to  a  veritable 
furv. 

Sukulal  melancholy  moal  frequently  arises  out  of  a  comlanation  of  elementary 
forms. 

Homicidal  melancholy  arises  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  these  forms  of  melancholy  we  often  witness  refusal  of  food.  I  hare 
given  to  this  serious  symptom  the  name  of  Sitophobia  from  Sitoiy  food,  and 
pkobos^  dread. 

Compound  melancholy  is  sometimes  formed  exclusively  of  an  union  of  sad- 
ness with  delirious  conceptions.  Patients  believe  themselves  doomed  to  tha 
guillotine ;  others  from  religious  motives,  think  they  are  compelled  to  immo- 
late their  children.     This  is  the  melancholy  with  (Ulirhtm, 

ViepHases  and  catttes  of  melancholy, — We  may  recognise  the  phenomena  of 
incubation,  the  initial  phenomena  or  those  of  invasion,  the  phenomena  of 
morbid  progression,  stationary  phenomena,  the  phenomena  of  morbid  retro- 
gression, and  those  of  convalescence.  We  may  also  observe  phenomena,  an^* 
nouncing  the  transformations  of  the  disease. 

Most  frequently,  melancholy  presents  itself  as  an  initial  primitive  vpsania, 
as  an  elementary  phrenopathic  lesion.  It  may  also  be  a  transitory  apparitiO|a« 
arising  in  the  course  of  other  mental  alienations.  Phrenalgia  is,  m  eertun 
eases  the  terminal  phenomena  of  some  other  mental  disease.  To  the  obser* 
vant  physician  it  is  often  the  index  of  approaching  convalescence,  when  this 
diseasie  is  developed  slowly  in  the  course  of  mania,  and  at  that  epoch  wheA 
the  paUent  has  passed  the  stationary  period. 

Melancholy  rarely  breaks  out  suddenly.  I  have>  however,  occasionally 
witnessed  cases  in  which  the  disease  had  begun  by  a  kind  of  commotion,  as  if 
by  little  blows  felt  in  the  cranium.  I  have  sometimes  obsanred  as  a  pheno- 
menon of  invasion,  attacks  resembling  hysteria. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  is  the  loss  of  sleep.  The  patient  is  pursued  bj 
sinister  ideas.  His  head  seems  on  fire ;  his  features  change;  his  eye  is  duU; 
the  man  has  grown  old.  He  forgets  his  duties,  neglects  his  business ;  he  is  an 
altered  man.  Every  one  perceives  the  change  wfich  has  taken  place  in  hit 
physiognomy.  And  yet  up  to  this  point,  he  is  in  no  one*s  eyes  a  madman. 
He  makes  great  efforts  to  ward  off  his  affliction ;  he  would  thmk  of  anything 
else,  but  cannot.  Nothing  interests  him ;  he  seeks  to  be  alone ;  he  no  ionffer 
speaks  to  his  wife  or  children.  Morbid  melancholy  reveals  itself.  The 
course  of  this  affection  is  at  first  slow  and  interrupted.  After  a  few  days  some 
alleviation  is  observed ;  everybody  is  rejoiced,  ana  the  inexperienced  physieian 
gives  hopes  of  recovery.  But  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  morbid  ]^« 
gression  these  symptoms  are  treacherous. 

To  this  calm  an  aggravation  succeeds,  then  a  relief  of  short  duration.  The 
patient  has  his  good  and  bad  days,  until  the  melancholy,  becoming  more  and 
more  severe,  presents  no  intermission  or  remission.  Let  us  add,  that  there  is 
a  kind  of  diurnal  oscillation ;  in  the  mombg  there  is  great  opnressiont  in  tho 
evening  more  clearness  and  calm.    But  this  rule  la  not  geneiiJ. 

When  the  disease  has  reached  its  stationary  condition,  it  may  no  longer 
vary  in  its  form.  It  may  remain  simple,  without  delirium,  throughout,  or, 
from  simple  it  may  become  complicated  with  delirious  ideas ;  it  may  assume 
the  religious  form  or  the  suicidal. 

If  the  melancholy  remain  in  the  initial  shade,  if  it  be  a  first  invasion,  and 
the  subject  young — the  disease  runs  its  course  in  three,  seven,  or  nine  months* 

It  may  happen  that  recovery  will  not  take  place  under  three,  four,  five,  or 
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six^ears,  but  this  is  rare.  Sadden  cures  are  in  frequent,  and  apparently 
rapid  amelioration  deceitful.  In  a  good  cure  the  morbid  elements  exhaust 
themselves  slowly. 

The  indications  of  future  amelioration  emitlst  in  moments  of  calm ;  the 
patient's  features  are  strikingly  changed ;  they  acquire  animation,  and  one  is 
astonished  to  hear  him  speaking  like  a  person  of  a  sound  mind.  At  first  there 
are  but  flickerings  of  moinl  liberty ;  then  these  lights  of  the  intelligeDoe 
become  more  constant,  and  last  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  They  return  in 
a  few  days,  and  constitute  true  lucid  intervals  which  become  longer  wad 
longer. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  cure  is  laborious ;  this  situation  may  even  end 
in  a  relapse. 

Sometimes  during  convalescence  the  melancholy  has  disappeared  during  the 
day  and  returns  at  night.  This  nocturnal  return  is  not  peculiar  to  melancholy, 
but  is  observed  in  mania  and  other  forms  of  vesania. 

As  to  the  prognosis,  I  may  say  that,  if  properly  treated,  seven- tenths  of 
melancholic  patients  recover. 

If  melancholic  conralescents  be  ever  so  little  excited,  they  evince  a  pro- 
pensity to  laugh  immoderately.  They  like  to  dress  themselves,  and  to  chat ; 
their  form  denotes  a  mobility  which  contrasts  with  their  previous  state ;  they 
seek  places  of  public  resort.  This  state  of  gaiet;jr  calls  for  management ;  it 
vanishes  in  a  few  weeks.  It  seems  as  if,  during  this  transition  from  sickness 
to  health,  something  suddenly  breaks  into  the  intellectual  domain  and 
excites  it. 

In  certain  cases  this  exultation  bodes  no  good.  It  leads  to  a  return  of 
melancholy,  or  some  other  form  of  disease.  In  these  cases  the  patient  shews 
irritation  in  his  features.  His  eye  opens ;  he  no  longer  sits  down ;  he  ques- 
tions, talks,  declaims,  comes  and  goes ;  he  is  dissatisfied,  and  complains ;  he 
wishes  to  go  away ;  he  meets  enemies  everywhere  about  him.  In  a  few  days 
an  attack  of  mania  breaks  out.  Sometimes  the  phrenalgic  condition  alternates 
with  these  attacks. 

The  disease  nay  become  essentially  chronic.  In  such  a  case,  prostration 
ceases ;  the  patient  recovers  a  certain  aptness  for  work,  and  suppleness  in  hb 
limbs.  The  pulse  becomes  normal ;  he  recovers  sleep,  and  freshness  of  skin ; 
but  sadness  persists. 

When  melancholy  occurs  in  aged,  broken-down  people,  it  takes  an  atonic 
form,  and  may  constitute  an  incurable  affection. 

The  passcffe  of  melancholy  to  an  incurable  chronic  state,  is  often  announced 
by  a  marked  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  a  change  in  the  face,  abso- 
lute negligence  in  attire,  indifference  for  everything.  In  recent  cases,  however, 
these  phenomena  are  without  value. 

In  a  few  cases,  abdominal  marasmus  carries  the  patient  to  the  grave.  This 
condition  is  connected  with  visceral  engorgements.  It  is  characterised  by 
hardness  and  swelling  of  the  belly,  by  habitual  constipation,  and  a  darkened 
complexion.    At  the  same  time  the  patient  grows  very  thin. 

Rarely  melancholies  succumb  to  cerebral    symptoms,   announcing    the 
existence  of  organic  alteration. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  they  die  suddenly  without  apparent  cause.  Such 
a  termination  most  usually  occurs  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease. 

Suicide  may  be  the  terminal  phenomenon. 
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ILA.NWELL  ASYLUM,* 

Amt  Report  of  Hanwell  A»ylam  will  command  a  degree  of  aUentioii  which 
that  of  no  similar  institution  can  yet  obtain.  This  wiU  be  recognised  as  djue 
to  the  circumstance  of  that  asylum  having  been  the  field  for  carrying  out  and 
illustrating  the  practicability  of  the  so-called  **  non-restraint**  system  of  treat'* 
in^  the  insane.  Hence  every  matter  touching  this  asylum  has  been  treated 
with  indulgence,  if  not  with  a  species  of  veneration.  1  et  at  the  present  day, 
Hanwell  both  in  construction  and  organization  will,  if  examined,  not  bear  com- 
parison  with  many  other  asylums.  Its  halcyon  days  are  past,  and  no  one 
conversant  with  the  state  of  other  kindred  institutions  will  vaunt  it  now  as 
the  great  model  asylum  of  England.    Yet  such  it  was  at  one  period  considered. 

The  present  managers  of  Hanwell  appear  still  to  regard  it  as  perfect  in  all 
its  arrangements,  and  an  example  of  what  an  asylum  should  be.  They  are 
proud  of  its  great  antecedents,  and  feel  elevated  by  the  halo  of  glory  surround- 
ing it.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  present  report,  the  asylum  is  indebted  for  its 
reputation,  not  to  the  medical  officers^  but  to  the  Committee  of  Management. 
The  Chairman,  Mr.  Wilks,  has  done  his  utmost  to  impress  this  upon  our 
minds.  He  says, — "  Your  commiltee  have  laboured  to  perform  their  arduous 
duties  with  perseverance  and  zeal,  and,  convinced  of  the  peculiar  qualities 
demanded,  they  have  endeavoured  to  combine  firmness  with  care,  and  discre« 
tion  with  kindness  of  heart;  and  they  trust  that  they  have  been  enabled  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  numerous  and  liapless  beings  com- 
mitted to  their  charge."  And  *^  your  committee  would  express  their  deep 
and  devout  gratitude  for  the  triumphant  success  that  has  attended  on  their 
remedial  measures^  ( ! )  and  on  the  entire  absence  of  all  cruelty,  coercion,  or 
needless  restraint,  from  their  free,  contented,  and  cheerful  asylum." 

Our  readers  must  feel  grateful  for  this  new  light,  if,  like  ourselves,  they  in 
their  blindness,  thought  patients  were  under  the  charge  of  medical  officers, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  apply  remedial  measures,  and  to  direct  the  moral 
management  of  the  Institution ;  and  of  whom  the  peculiar  qualities  were 
demanded,  firmness  mingled  with  kindness  and  discretion. 

Moreover,  aided  by  this  light,  we  can  understand  the  rule  laid  down  with 
respect  to  the  office  of  consulting- physician,  whose  opinion  is  to  be  sought  in 
any  case»  which  may  appear  to  the  committee  to  require  such  further  advice ! 

In  recognising,  therefore,  the  all-importance  of  the  committee*s  duties,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  join  in  the  expression  of  satisfaction  and  gratitude  for  *^  the 
triumphant  success  which  has  attended  Iheir  labours,"  ^*  aided  by  the  staff  of 
officers,"  and  we  would  fain  hope  that  by  their  continued  assiduity,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  may  so  perfect  themselves  in  the  treatment  and  care  of 
lunatics,  that  they  will,  by  another  year,  no  longer  require  to  be  "  aided," 
least  of  all,  by  medical  officers. 

If  further  proof  were  needed  of  the  importance  of  the  visiting  justices,  and 
the  non- importance  of  the  resident  medical  officers,  it  might  be  t'urniahed  br 
reference  to  the  space  and  position  allowed  to  the  reports  of  the  latter,  wluen 
follow  after  the  ^*  returns  of  the  excellent  matron :  but  of  these  more  here^ 
afler." 

To  return  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  chairman*s  report.  As  the  glo- 
rification of  the  committee  alone  could  not  be  so  "  long  drawn  out"  as  to 

^  The  Eighth  Itcportof  the  Committee  of  Visitors  of  the  Coaaty  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Haawell.    Londoa.    1853. 
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occupy  five-and-twenty  pages,  Mr.  Wilks  has  had  recourse  to  various  means 
of  expansion  to  satisfy  his  cacoelhes  Kribendi,  Thus  three  pages  are  occupied 
hy  a  list  of  *  works/  *  minute  details*  of  trifling  expenditure  for  repairs  of 
*  rocking-horses,*  papering  nxHns,  altering  water-closets,  &c.,  &o.;  two  ps^ 
of  particulars  from  the  *^  indefatigable  and  judicious  storekeeper,"  concermiig 
work  done,  condition  of  live  stock,  bedding  and  clothing,  which  are  called 
^  lucid  and  demonstrative  details  ;**  and  then  follow  sundry  pages  in  which  ara 
reproduced  much  of  the  reports  of  the  various  officers  of  the  establishmeDta 
which  are  printed  at  length  in  another  part  of  the  pamphlet.  In  paga  seTeo- 
teen,  an  extension  of  space  is  ingeniously  gained  by  six  fignires  being  made  to 
do  duty  for  six  lines— a  device  deserving  the  attention  of  ail  penny •a-lioen. 
■  The  worthy  chairman*s  *  conclusion  occupies  three  nages;  to  it  be  has 
more  particularly  reserved  the  pathos  of  his  writing.  1  or  pathos  he  must 
display,  lest  comparison  might  be  odious,  seeing  that  he  discovers  the  matma*s 
report  replete  with  that  element  of  composition.  It  is  developed  by  contrastSi 
like  the  vivid  impression  of  a  white  skin  after  beholding  a  ^*  nigger.**  We 
have  an  ^*  auspicious  aspect"  of  a  ^'  free,  (?)  contented,  and  cheerful  asylum, 
contrasted  with  bolts,  bars,  and  dungeons ;  with  *^  intemperate  and  infuriate 
attendants,  conjoined  with  instruments  of  torture  worthy  only  of  the  di^  of  the 
bloody  inquisition.'*  Then  we  are  told  of  what  might  have  once  been  observed ; 
the  story  ^  of  a  very  clever  lady,  the  mistress  of  many  lanffuages,**  neglected 
and  chained ;  and,  finally,  that  of  the  iron*bound  man  of  Bethlem  notoriet/ 
in  years  gone  by ;  with  these  are  made  appear,  in  flattering  comparison,  ^  the 
quiet  and  smiling  groups  of  clean  and  tidy  women  ;*'  **  the  active,  energetic 
agricultural  labourens  with  willing  step  and  stalwart  frame.** 

Now,  if  there  had  been  anything  original  in  this  grandiloquent  descrip- 
tion, if  it  had  not  been  much  more  than  a  twice  told  t^e,  we  might  probably 
have  somewhat  appreciated  the  author*s  rhetoric;  but  in  its  present  chi^ 
racter  it  savours  of  clap-trap.  For  to  obtain  his  favourable  contraati  the 
writer  goes  too  far  back ;  he  rakes  up  bygone  events  now  deplored  by  all ; 
h^  courts  applause,  like  those  who  endeavour  to  obtain  character  by  referring 
to  the  mal-practices  and  imperfect  civilization  of  a  past  generation. 

It  would  have  been  fair  if  Mr.  Wilks  had  contrasted  Hanwell,  asitht 
with  other  county  asylums,  and  to  have  shown  its  superior  general  medical 
organisation.    I^t  the  chairman  attempt  this  next  year. 

I'he  style  of  the  Report  is  verbose,  diffuse,  and  inflated.  Beaidea,  what 
quotations  elsewhere  introduced  may  furnish,  we  might  present,  did  space 
permit,  many  curious,  if  not  amusin?  examples.  To  instance  a  few :  we  read 
of  ^  industry  cultivated  with  exemplary  diligence  ;**  of  banquets  which  '*  have 
fbrmed  most  important  items  in  the  economies  of  comforts  and  health.**  Bat 
we  are  quite  puzzled  at  the  combination  of  emotions  which  Mr.  Wilks  irils 
us  should  be  excited  by  the  narrative  of  the  ^*  Bethlem  case  ;**  and  we  must 
place  it  before  our  readers  for  explanation.  He  says  it  was  "a  case  of  auoh 
atrocity,  that  your  committee  record  it  to  excite  at  once  approval,  and  the 
liveliest  gratitude,  disgust,  and  true  delight,  at  the  new  aspect  of  afiBufa 
around  them.**  Now,  it  does  seem  a  difficulty  to  us  to  entertain  disgust  and 
true  delight,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  respect  of  the  same  object ;  bat  we 
are  open  to  conviction. 

There  are  some  circumstances  spoken  of  in  the  Report  not  to  be  overloc^Md 
in  our  remarks.  We  would  especially  notice  the  discontinuance  of  the 
schoolmaster.  His  appointment  was,  the  other  day,  considered  as  a  matter 
of  great  exultation  by  the  magistrates,  and  held  forth  as  an  example  to  be 
fbllowed  by  other  lunatic  asylums.  We  are  now  informed,  that  his  services 
for  the  future  ^*  will  be  unnecessary.**  We  cannot  understand  this  proceeding. 
The  appoiutment  of  such  ao  officer  is  becoming  more  and  more  recogoised  as 
desirable,  and  its  benefits  daily  more  patent.  Moreover,  Mi%  Waite,  tibe  lale 
schoolmaster  at  Hanwell,  reports  favourably,  speaks  of  considerably  incremaed 
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mimbers  attending  tbe  icbool,  of  the  prevalent  desive  to  att^id  it,  of  tbe 
interest  exhibited  in  the  lectures,  &c.,  given  by  him.  Were  theee  benefits 
obvious  to  tbe  medioal  officers  P  Did  they  witness  no  oases  benefited  by  the 
si'hoolmaster's  instruction  f  Did  thev  advise,  or  were  they  even  consulted  in 
the  abolition  of  the  office  f  we  should  tike  these  questions  answered,  Icvr  we  oau 
searcely  believe  this  step  can  have  been  taken  with  the  acquiescence  of  those 
gentlemen.  But  we  are  reminded,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  professions  of  the 
eoxnmittee,  that  the  medical  officers  are  but  ciphers  in  the  treatment  ef  the 
patients,  and  that,  therefofe,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  their  opinion  was  sought 
for  in  the  matter. 

The  committee  assign  no  valid  reason  lor  dispensing  with  the  services  el 
the  schoolmaster,  unless  the  saving  of  a  few  pounds  a  year  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  equivalent.  This  pecuniary  gain,  Mr.  Wilks  says,  **  calls  for  atten^on 
and  approval,**  We  think  it  calls  rather  for  attention  and  censure,  a  result  it 
is  more  likely  to  obtain. 

We  read,  p.  18 — "The  duties  of  the  dispenser  have  also  been  increased,  mi 
as  to  obviate  the  supposed  necessity  for  a  general  superintendence  of  the  male 
division.'* 

From  this  observation  it  would  appear  that  an  additional  medical  offieef  ia 
required  for  the  male  side  of  the  asylum;  and  when  it  is  understood  that  theva 
are  41 1  male  patients  to  be  attended  to,  such  an  increase  of  the  staff  must,  to 
most  men,  appear  imperatively  demanded.  But  to  the  infallible  committee  it 
is  but  a  "  supposed  necessity,"  and  they  impose  additional  duties  on  an  offieeTi 
whom,  we  should  think,  had  more  than  enough  to  attend  to  in  his  own  de- 
partment, in  the  preparation  of  medicines,  and  in  superintending  their  pK^pev 
administration,  as  well  as  in  the  keeping  the  various  case- books,  &o. 

We  regret  to  see  that  the  active  committee  of  this  asylum  does  not  appre^ 
oiate  the  necessity  of  appointing  an  additional  medioal  officer  on  the  female 
side,  where  552  patients  are  to  be  morally  and  medically  treated  by  eae 
individual  I 

We  are  oonvinoed,  however,  that  as  publie  opidoB  becomea  more  eii!" 
lightened,  and  when  the  important  fiict  ia  recognised  that  the  euro  and  aot  the 
mere  care  of  the  insane  is  the  great  objeol,  even  upon  eoonomio  ground^ 
visiting  magistrates  of  asylums  wttl  be  compelled  to  augment  their  medioal 
staff,  and  that  the  imperative  need  of  such  inore^ie  wiU  not  be  able  tot  be 
ignored  as  a  "supposed  neoessity." 

Year  by  year  we  witness  the  erection  of  new  county  asylums,  of  old  ones 
enormously  enlarged,  and  of  the  congregatioii  of  the  iosane  by  hundred* 
within  them;  yet  the  cry  is,  "  Still  they  come,"  and  no  room  can  be  Ibund  for 
the  admission  of  recent  cases.  Such  is  the  present  system :  hopefuli  recent 
oases  are  excluded ;  are  allowed  to  remain  in  ill-adapted  workhouse  wards,  or  aie 
altogether  uncared  for,  and  when  they  become  hopeless  and  incurable,  the^  are 
admitted,  and  assist  to  swell  the  insane  popukntion  of  our  over-grown  asyUuna* 

But  allowing  that  a  oase  of  recent  origin  does  find  its  way  into  one  of  oo» 
giRantio  county  asylums,  what  attention  and  treatment  oan  be  given  to  it^ 
Will  it  not,  necessarily,  be  imperfoet?  The  case  supposed  nay  piohahlj& 
be  one  of  500  assigned  to  the  care  of  one  medioal  man;  it  can  right^  demand 
only  its  proportion  of  attention;  Uie  499  other  patients  are  to  be  superiised 
medically,  to  have  their  hiatories  known,  Uie  phases  of  their  mtMn  und^-^ 
stood,  their  mental  aberrations  controlled  and  directed,  their  moral  disciplfaM 
regulated,  their  industrial  tendencies  evoked,  utd,  in  fine,  to  be  generally 
superintended  in  those  mulfeitudinoua  detaila  which  devolve  om  the  medicat 
director  of  an  asylum. 

Tbe  case  in  point  may  indeed  be  one  of  great  soUdtade,  and  may  oblub 
the  special  attention  and  treatment  it  natujpaSy  demands;  but  this  ia  aoeoM^ 

e had  at  the  oost  of  the  other  patsaota.    For  the  raquifementa  of  essea  the 
:  of  the  number  of  lunatics  supposed,  cannot  possibly  be  attended  to  jf^^i^ 
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by  any  one  man  of  tbe  ordinary  hnman  mould,  having  only  a  oartain  tether, 
whether  physical,  mora],  or  intellectual.  Hence,  most  surely,  thera  must  be 
inefficient  treatment :  patients  cannot  have  that  care  devoted  to  them  whieh 
they  ought,  or  that  which  justice  demands,  viewed  alone  and  williout  rrferance 
to  the  requirements  of  that  highest  gift  of  oharitr — love  to  the  afflicted,  wbieh 
is  above  all  price,  and  which  should  actuate  ana  prompt  us  all  to  tbe  exereiae 
of  that  golden  rule,  "  to  do  to  others  as  \(*e  would  they  should  do  unto  us.** 

The  effects  of  the  system  in  question  are  pernicious  in  every  way.  Tbe 
medicnl  superintendent  feels  the  impossibility  of  doing  his  duty  at  conadeooe 
indicates :  he  is  obliged  to  rest  content  with  the  observance  of  the  printed 
rules  laid  down  for  his  guidance ;  and,  we  will  venture  to  remark,  with  all 
respect  to  the  feelings  of  this  meritorious  class  of  public  officer, — he  ia  ever 
prone  to  degenerate  into  routine,  and  to  allow  his  special  medical  knowledge  to 
succumb  under  the  pressure  of  the  general  duties  of  management  What  ma^ 
be  effected  under  another  state  of  things,  when  opportunity  of  treatnaent  is 
afforded  in  an  early  stagt;  of  the  malady,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
records  of  such  institutions  as  Bethlem  and  St.  Lnke*s.  Under  the  workinga 
of  the  special  rules  of  those  hospitals  framed  to  exclude  old  and  hopeless  casea, 
evaded,  though  those  rules  frequently  are,  70  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  the 
insane  are  cured. 

This  fact  should  certainly  be  borne  in  mind  by  country  magistrates.  If, 
from  the  accumulation  of  chronic  cases,  large  asylums,  or  **  Refuges"  for  such 
are  needed,  other  provisions  should  be  made  for  recent  instances  of  insanity. 
There  should  be  asylums  or  hospitals  for  county  patients,  moderate  in  aize, 
and  having  a  sufficient  staff  of  medical  officers  to  afford  the  requisite  time 
and  attention  to  the  treatment  of  individuals.  By  such  a  system  what  hapj^y 
results  would  follow  ?  How  many  might  be  returned  to  their  homes  to  gain 
their  own  livelihood,  instead  of,  as  now,  becoming  permanently  chargeable 
upon  their  parishes. 

We  must  now  briefly  advert  to  other  reports  printed  with  the  chairman'a.- 
The  next  in  length  is  that  of  the  matron,  which  has  called  forth  so  lively  an 
admiration  from  Mr.  Wilks,  as  ** replete  with  interest  and  pathos;**  it  ia 
accordingly  **  presented  in  an  unmutifated  form.'*  It  exhibits  an  attempt  at 
fine  writing,  more  pardonable  than  in  the  case  of  the  chairman,  and  less  in 
extent  and  degree.  It  contains  nothing  worth  extracting,  being  made  up  of 
notices  of  some  few  female  patients,  and  an  account  of  entertainments  g^ven. 
However,  we  must  state  our  opinion,  that  a  matron's  printed  report  is  uncalled 
for.  If  cases  occur  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  detailed,  it  seems  to  ua  that 
the  medical  officers  are  the  most  fitting  persons  to  narrate  them. 

As  Mr.  Wilks  has  taken  the  lion*s  share  of  space  for  his  report,  consisting 
of  only  twenty-five  pages,  and  as  eight  have  been  allotted  to  the  matron,  the 
medical  officers  cannot  be  allowed  to  occupy  much  room  with  their  lucubra- 
tions. Consequently  Dr.  Begley  is  cramped  in  about  jour,  and  Mr.  Denne 
i^  obliged  to  be  content  with  two  pages !  Of  the  space  allowed  him,  Dr. 
Begley,  superintending  the  male  department,  has  made  the  best  use.  Most  of 
his  observations  apply  to  general  paralysis,  and  are  highly  valuable ;  our  only 
regret  is  that  they  are  not  more  extended,  so  as  to  represent  to  us  the  resulta 
of  his  great  and  lengthened  experience  at  Hanwcll,  and  the  almost  unequalled 
opportunities  of  collecting  hots  regarding  that  dire,  though  interesting 
malady. 

Our  space  forbids  quotations,  but  we  may  note  that  Dr.  Begley  shows  that 
life  is  often  prolonged  in  general  paralysis  **much  beyond  the  period  an* 
signed  as  its  limit  bv  continental  writers,  who  give  three  years  as  its  nltt-* 
mate  duration  ;**  and  he  refers  to  cases  falling  under  his  own  observation 
which  have  lasted  from  five  to  eight,  and  even  to  twelve  years. 

We  recommend  Dr.  Begley*s  observations  ou  this  disease  to  our  reader's 
Uttention. 
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In  the  couna  of  the  year,  one  man  committed  suicide  by  precipitating  him* 
self  into  an  area  twelve  feet  deep,  and  thereby  fracturing  ms  skull  and  cervical 
vertebrsB. 

There  is  a  distressing  fact  stated  by  Dr.  Begley,  which  claims  consideration 
— viz.,  that  of  the  963  patients  now  in  the  asylum,  nearly  all  are  incurable ; 
that  ^*  the  possibly  curable  do  not  exceed  fifteen  in  number,  and  of  these,  pro* 
bably  not  more  than  ten  will  recover.**  We  fear,  too,  that  a  similar  state- 
ment might  be  made  in  regard  to  Ck>lney  Hatch  Asylum,  with  its  1100 
inmates ;  and  besides  all  those  in  the  two  county  asylums,  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  pauper  patients,  mostly  hopelessly  incurable,  belonging  to 
Middlesex,  distributed  in  workhouses  and  private  asylums. 

Knowing  these  facts,  we  may  well  enquire  when  will  asylum  accommodation 
be  found  for  all  the  lunatics  cfaiargeable  to  this  county,  especially  if  the  present 
system  be  persevered  in  ? 

In  the  report  of  Mr.  Denne,  the  medical  officer  on  the  female  side,  only  one 
particular  offers  itself  for  notice.  It  is  that  of  the  suicide  of  a  female,  who, 
**  whilst  sitting  at  dinner,  thrust  the  metal  fork  down  her  throat,  after  which 
she  lived  thirteen  days.**    We  are  not  told  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Beiides  the  returns  noticed,  there  are  those  from  the  chaplain  and  the  late 
schooolmaster.     Suffice  it  to  say,  they  are  satisfactory  and  gratifying. 

It  has  by  thb  time,  doubtless,  become  generally  known  that  Dr.  Conolly 
resigned  the  appointment  of  visiting  physician  of  Uanwell,  last  year  (1852). 
Desiring  still  to  retain  some  connexion  with  the  institution,  so  intimately 
associated  with  his  name  and  reputation,  he  solicited  the  honorary  appoint- 
ment of  consulting  physician,  which  was  agreed  to  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee of  visitors. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recommend  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Wilks,  as  their 
exponent,  to  eschew  in  the  report  of  Hanwell,  for  the  future,  parading  their 
own  zeal,  ability,  discretion,  and  im)X)rtance  in  the  management  of  the  unfor- 
tunate inmates  of  the  asylum  ;  to  content  themselves  with  making  the  due 
returns  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  of  kindred  matters ;  and  so  to  leave 
their  medical  officers  to  report  on  medical  subjects,  on  the  health  of  the 
patients,  the  means  of  treatment,  the  effects  of  employment,  &c.  More- 
over, if  the  committee  would  do  their  duty  as  general  supervisors  for  the 
interests  of  the  rate-payers,  let  them  not  fail  to  recognise  the  medical  officers 
as  the  chief  agents  in  the  working  of  the  institution ;  let  them  encourage  those 
servants  in  their  arduous  duties,  by  duly  and  adequately  recognising  the  value 
of  their  services ;  and  let  the  committee  no  longer  omit  to  affi>rd  them  that  addi- 
tional medical  aid  which  is  absolutely  necessary  both  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  have  to  maintain  the  asyl am,  and  to  the  treatment  of  those  whose  dreadful 
malady  unfortunately  compels  them  to  be  the  inmates. 
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The  Danish  government  has,  on  four  different  occasions,  caused  researches 
to  be  made  in  relation  to  the  idiots  and  insane  of  the  kingdom. 

The  first  was  made  in  1830,  but  as  it  was  directed  mainly  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  idiots  and  insane  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  ngure  was  compar 
ratively  low.  The  second  was  made  in  1840,  the  third  in  1845,  and  the 
fourth  on  the  1st  July,  1847.    The  three  hist  investigatioDS  extending  to  the 
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«titire  pq>alation,  and  takinr  cognisance  of  all  cases  of  disordered  mind 
and  alienation,  yielded  a  much  larger  figure.  Thus  the  first  census,  that  vi 
1830,  gave  ahout  1000  idiots  and  insane  persons,  whilst  the  census  of  184f 
carried  the  numher  to  near  4000.  It  is  this  last  census  wliich  will  be  tuore 
particularly  examined. 

In  order  to  conform  to  the  order  of  the  minister,  it  was  at  first  sought  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  distinguishing  cretins  and  idiots  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  insane  on  the  other.  The  execution  of  this  proved  difficult ;  it  beeame 
necessary  to  comprise  within  the  class  of  idiots,  not  only  all  subjects  reported  aa 
having  become  bom  without  intelligence,  but  also  those  who  had  become  a^ 
fected  at  an  indeterminate  epoch  of  childhood.  The  insane  are  those  desig- 
nated in  the  returns  as  having  been  born  with  intelligence,  which  they  had 
subsequently  lost.  This  is  the  reason  why  children  even  of  tender  age,  am 
found  in  the  class  of  the  insane. 

Cretinism  and  idiotism  being,  in  our  opinion,  varieties  of  the  same  affection^ 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  cretins  and  idiots  are  comprised  under  the 
common  denomination  of  idiots.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  suljecta 
are  classed  amongst  the  idiots,  who  were  nevertheless  born  with  intelligenct, 
and  who  have  been  placed  amongst  the  insane. 

The  returns  embrace  the  territory  of  Denmark  only.  Denmark  is  divided 
as  to  its  civil  administration,  into  20  amt9  or  prefectures,  and  about  146 
herreds  or  arrondissements.  With  refierence  to  the  administration  of  matters 
connected  with  mental  alienation,  the  plan  of  making  these  great  divisions  of 
the  amia  and  herreds  has  been  followed.  The  first  division  contains  Seeland, 
and  Laland-Falster  t  the  second,  Finland ;  and  the  third,  Jutland. 

The  number  and  relative  proportions  of  idiots  and  insane, — According  to  the 
census  of  1847,  there  were  in  Denmark  3756  persons  who  were  more  or  less 
deprived  of  normal  intelligence.  Of  this  number,  1865  belonged  to  the  male 
sex;  1891  to  the  female,  or  49'7  per  cent,  of  males,  and  50*3  per  cent,  of 
females.  (The  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the  entire  population  at  this  time 
was  49'44  per  cent,  for  the  males,  50*66  for  the  females.)  This  proportion 
corresponds  closely  with  those  found  in  1840  and  1845. 

The  sum  total  of  3756  is  divided  into  1995,  or  53*12  per  cent,  idiots,  and 
1761  or  46*88  per  cent,  insane.  Among  the  idiots  there  were  1066  or  53*48 
per  cent,  males,  and  929  or  46*47  per  cent,  females.  Among  the  insane,  the 
proportion  of  the  male  sex  was  799,  or  45*37  per  cent. ;  that  of  the  fVmale  set 
was  962,  or  54*63  per  cent. 

Out  of  the  idiots  295  were  inhabitants  of  towns  (scarcely  1 1  per  cent.)  of 
which  150  were  males  and  145  females;  1700,  or  nearly  89  per  cent,  were 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Of  these  last,  there  were  916  males  and  784 
females. 

The  insane  were  distributed  as  follows :— in  the  towns  there  were  658,  or 
37  per  cent ;  of  these  289,  or  43  per  cent,  were  males,  and  369,  or  57  per  cent, 
females.  In  the  country  there  were  1103  insane  persons,  or  63  per  cent. ;  of 
these  510  or  46  per  cent,  were  males,  and  593,  or  54  per  cent,  females. 

The  following  proportions  of  idiots  and  insane^  in  1000  inhabitants,  were 
ascertained  : — For  the  whole  of  Denmark,  2*71  males,  and  269  D^males;  both 
sexes,  2*70.  In  the  towns,  3*14  males,  and  3*54  females  ;  both  sexes,  3-84.  In 
the  country  2*60  males,  and  2*47  females ;  both  sexes,  2*53. 

The  following  were  the  proportions  of  the  insane  in  1000  inhabitants  : — ^lo 
all  Denmark,  1*15  males,  and  1*35  females.  In  the  towns  2*07  males,  and 
2*55  females ;  in  the  country,  0*92  males,  and  1  '04  females. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  persons  affected, — The  proportion  of  idiots  and 
insane  in  1000  inhabitants  of  difierent  sects  presentea  considerable  variety. 
The  Catholics  showed  3*34  in  1000,  the  Jews  5*85,  and  the  Calvinists  9*]6. 
But  we  are  especially  warned  that  the  data  upon  this  head  are  not 
trustworthy. 
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Cump/teoASmr.'— The  partioalars  are  imperfect.  It  is,  however,  observed, 
that  in  Denmark  ^itre  is  very  rare ;  in  countries  where  goitre  is  endemici 
there  was  a  disposition  to  confound  it  with  cretinism,  but  the  Sardinian  com- 
mission having  shown  that  one-third  only  of  the  cretins  were  affected  with 
goitre,  this  opinion  is  giving  way. 

Causei, — The  returns  contain  but  slender  reference  to  general  causes.  Dr. 
Huberts,  however,  enters  into  some  interesting  inquiries  into  the  influence 
of  the  soil,  &c.,  in  the  production  of  insanity. 

The  fertile  soil  of  clay  and  flints,  enriched  by  detached  fragments  of  chalk 
from  the  strata  which  are  found  in  all  the  Danish  isles,  and  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Jutland,  gives  rise  to  a  population  much  more  dense  than  the  other 
geological  formations.  Thus  in  the  islands  of  Seeland,  Finland,  ftc,  there  are 
found  from  2500  to  more  than  4000  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  (Danish) ; 
in  Jutland  from  700  to  near  3000.  Among  the  dense  population  of  the  isles, 
idiots  and  insane  are  found  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3  in  1000  ;  amongst  the 
scattered  population  of  the  lignite  formation  of  the  west  of  Jutland,  the  pro- 
portion is  3  to  5  in  1000.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  sterility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  thinness  of  the  population,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
general  causes  of  the  disease. 

Another  quality,  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  soil,  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  clayey  soils  we  find  the  proportion  of  patients  some- 
times greater,  sometimes  more  restricted ;  but  in  gieneral  the  number  is  not 
excessive.  In  sandy  soils  we  always  find  mean  proportions.  Two  districts 
claim  our  attention  in  this  respect :  the  island  of  Laland  in  the  Baltic,  and  the 
arrondissement  of  Vandfuld,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Jutland.  The  soil  of 
both  consists  equally  of  clay,  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  strata.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  the  island  b  flat,  whilst  the  arrondissement  has  its  surface 
cut  up  into  hills  and  valleys.  Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the 
smallest  proportion  of  insane  has  always  been  found ;  it  seldom]  rises  to  2  of 
1000.  In  the  arrondissement  the  very  highest  proportion  has  been  found 
6  in  1000.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  afBicted 
to  a  greater  extent  with  intermittent  and  remittent  fever.  The  geological 
conditions  being  nearly  the  same,  the  different  morbid  circumstances  of  the  two 
districts  must  be  attributed  to  other  causes,  no  doubt  greatly  to  climate. 

Climate » — The  largest  proportion  of  insane  has  been  mostly  found  on  the 
north  and  north-west  frontiers.  Again,  if  we  start  from  the  point  where  the 
proportion  is  the  smallest,  the  increase  rises  pretty  regularly  by  degrees 
towards  the  region  described,  until  it  reaches  the  maximum  in  the  north  and 
north-west. 

We  find  the  densest  gproups  and  the  highest  proportions  in  the  arrondisse- 
ments  exposed  to  the  north  and  west,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  most 
scattered  groups  and  the  most  slender  proportions  in  those  which  are  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  west  winds  by  hills.  Tlius,  to  pass  from  the  arrondissement 
which  contains  the  lowest  proportion,  into  that  which  contains  the  highest,  we 
have  only  to  cross  the  hills  which  separate  them. 

If  the  localities  open  to  the  south  are  those  which  least  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  insanity,  they  must  also  be  those  which  have  the  greatest  influence 
upon  its  disappearance.  It  is,  therefore,  in.  these  localities,  that  institutions 
for  the  insane  should  be  located. 

Age, — As  the  disease  does  not  manifest  itself  in  the  first  days  of  existence, 
or  id  not  susceptible  of  being  recognised  at  this  period,  the  frequency  of 
insanity  or  idiotcy  in  the  early  periods,  as  ascertained,  is  low ;  but  a  very 
sensible  augmentation  will  be  observed  in  the  proportion  of  idiots  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  from  10  to  15  years.  The  culminating  period  for  male 
idiots  is  from  20  to  25  years ;  that  of  female  idiots  from  15  to  20. 

For  the  insane  males  the  culminating  period  is  from  35  to  40,  for  females, 
from  45  to  50. 
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At  the  time  of  the  censos  of  1845,  it  was  ascertuned  that  there' were  8*38 
per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  above  60  years  of  agpe.  In  1845  there  were  bat 
4*74  per  cent,  of  idiots  above  that  age,  and  in  1847,  only  3*9  per  cent.  It  may 
therefore  be  concluded,  that  in  madness  idiotism  exercises  a  great  influence 
in  shortening  life. 

Civil  condition  and  pro/eigion. — The  Danish  nation  is  agncultural ;  75  per 
cent,  lives  in  the  country,  and  25  per  cent,  in  the  towns.  The  foUov^-ing  par- 
ticulars may  be  cited.  Out  of  1000  patients,  the  parents  of  46  37  were  eccle* 
siastics,  physicians,  teachers,  &c.,  14*59  were  traders;  4831  artisans,  4*87 
soldiers,  2*59  artists,  20*10  vendors  of  provisions,  830*74  agriculturists,  18*81 
labourers,  13*62  natural  children,  not  recognised  by  any  parents. 

Tlie  duration  of  mental  alienation. — The  facts  in  reference  to  this  question, 
preclude  exact  conclusions.    The  mean  duration  appears  to  be  13*39  years. 

The  annual  increase  of  cases  is  estimated  at  135. 

Nationality, — Dr.  Hiibertz  quotes  what  is  generally  reported,  concerning  the 
prevalence  of  insanity  in  various  countries.  It  cnnnot  escape  attention,  how- 
ever, that  the  data  upon  this  subject,  especially  for  countries  beyond  the  limits 
of  Europe,  scarcely  justify  positive  conclusions.  We  pass  over  this  part  of 
his  observations,  and  cite  such  of  his  deductions  as  refer  to  Denmark. 

The  population  of  Denmark  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Gotho-Germanic 
race.  In  the  Baltic  islands,  however,  and  especially  in  the  south  of  Bomholm, 
in  Laland-Falster,  the  south  of  Seeland,  well-marked  traces  of  Sclaves  are 
found,  perhaps  the  descendants  of  the  colonists  of  the  13th  century;  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  least  elevated  proportion  of  insane  is  observed  in  this 
part  of  the  population. 

Education. — In  Denmark,  idiots  and  insane  persons  are  more  numerous  in 
the  provinces  most  removed  from  the  centre  of  civilization,  where  education  is 
most  neglected,  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  the  land,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants.    This  agrees  with  what  is  observed  in  other  countries. 

Marriage. — Nothing  very  definite  is  recorded. 

Abuse  of  spirituous  liquors. — Since  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the 
increase  of  prosperity  has  brought  with  it  habits  of  great  sobriety.  Previously 
to  that  period,  the  most  vicious  habits  of  intoxication  prevailed. 

As  to  the  personal  situation  of  the  patients. — There  were  318  males  and  304 
females,  confined  in  asylums  and  hospices ;  in  hospitals,  5  males  and  5  females ; 
in  poor-houses,  88  males  and  115  women;  as  private  boarders,  51  males  and 
71  females;  in  prisons,  6  males  and  1  female;  attended  by  special  domestics, 
5  males  and  1 1  females ;  bound  and  partly  locked-up  during  paroxysms,  20 
males  and  12  females ;  confined  in  private  houses,  75  males  and  76  females. 

In  addition  to  the  idiots  and  insane  which  came  within  the  census  of  1847, 
there  were  other  persons  who  were  often  subject  to  periodical  attacks  of 
alienation,  but  who,  at  that  particular  time,  were  exempt.  Those  persons 
amounted  to  196  males  and  194  females. 

The  analysis  we  have  given  of  the  valuable  paper  of  Dr.  Hiibertz  comprisea 
the  points  of  leading  and  general  interest,  with  reference  to  the  statistics  of 
mental  alienation.  The  paper  contains  a  number  of  tables  and  details  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  the  insane  in  the  different  towns  and  districts,  and 
other  particulars  which  are  chiefly  of  local  interest. 
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It  appears  firom  the  first  Report  of  this  Asylum  that,  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1844,  an  estate  consisting  of  seventy  acres  of  land  at  Mickleorer,  three 
miles  from  Derby,  was  bought,  and  designs  were  adopted  and  matured, 
and  every  preparation  made  to  accept  tenders  for  the  works.  But  as 
there  were  reasons  to  expect  the  early  appointment  of  a  new  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy,  from  which  the  committee  might  reasonably  hope  to 
obtain  vahiable  advice  and  facilities  for  effecting  more  economical  financial 
arrangements,  especially  with  respect  to  the  repayment  of  monies  borrowed 
on  the  security  of  the  County  Kates,  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  suspend 
their  proceedings  until  the  Commission  should  be  appointed,  and  they  could 
have  the  benefit  of  acting  with  and  under  it.  However,  an  impression  then 
prevailed  that  a  Lunatic  Asylum  might  be  erected  for  much  the  same  cost  as 
a  Union  Poor-House,  the  essential  ^fferences  between  the  two  institutions, 
and  the  capacity,  habits,  and  necessities  of  the  inmates  being  considerably 
overlooked.  The  plans  submitted  by  the  committee  were  the  result  of  much 
and  anxious  consideration,  of  personal  enquiry  made  by  three  members  of  the 
body  who  visited,  for  this  special  purpose,  many  of  the  best  existing  Asylums, 
and  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
managers  of  such  Institutions.  The  plans  were  first  laid  before  the  new 
Commissioners  who  made  the  general  objection,  that  the  estimate  was  too 
high  and  the  accommodation  too  great,  but  without  stating  or  giving  us  any 
means  of  judging  what,  in  their  opinion,  would  be  a  proper  estimate,  of  a 
proper  number  to  be  accommodated.  This  led  to  a  long  discussion  and 
correspondence,  which  ultimately  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  year  1847,  in 
the  adoption,  by  the  Commissioners,  of  a  design  essentially  identical  in  prin- 
ciple with  that  first  submitted  to  them,  but  with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
patients  to  be  accommodated  from  360  to  300. 

The  Asylum,  says  the  Report,  is  situated  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  S.  W. 
of  the  village  of  Mickleover,  on  an  estate  consisting  or  seventy-nine  acres  of 
land,  purchased  by  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  the  institution,  and  stands,  with 
a  southern  aspect,  on  rising  ground  overlooking  the  rich  valley  of  the  Trent, 
and  commanding  a  panoramic  view  of  the  wide  spread  country  beyond, 
*^bounded  in  the  extreme  distance  to  the  south,  by  the  Charnwood  hills,  having 
Needwood  to  the  west,  and  the  flats  of  Nottinghamshire  to  the  east — perhaps 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  views  in  the  country.  The  property  is 
approached  from  the  Uttoxeter  road  by  a  pleasant  lane,  which  forms  its 
northern  boundary,  and  in  which,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  estate,  are  the 
entrance  gates  with  a  lodge  attached ;  a  carriage  drive,  with  turfed  slopes, 
leads  from  these  gates  past  the  eastern  front,  and  along  the  south  terrace 
which  stretches  across  the  property  from  east  to  west,  to  the  chief  SNTBAifca 
in  the  centre  of  the  southern  or  principal  front,  the  drive  being  continued 
forward  to  the  farm  building  at  the  N'.W.  boundary.  The  farm  is  also 
approached  by  a  back  road  from  the  entrance  lodge,  which,  striking  the  plan- 
tation (about  four  acres  in  extent  to  the  northj  also  afibrds  access  to  the 
offices  and  back  premises  of  the  establishment.  A  kitchen  garden  (containing 
about  five  acres)  surrounds  the  building  on  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides, 
and  occupies  the  remaining  space  enclosed  by  the  roads  before-mentioned. 
The  site  of  the  building  and  exercise  gardens  covers  a  space  of  5^  acres. 

We  regret  that  we  are,  from  want  of  space,  unable  to  extract  more  fully 
from  the  minute  account  given  in  the  document  before  us,  of  the  general 
arrangements  of  this  institution.    Dr.  Hitchman*s  report  is  an  excellently 
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drawn  up  account  of  ihe  medical  progress  of  the  Asjlom  since  it  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients.    He  says : — 

"On  the  21st  of  August,  1851,  the  first  patient  was  admitted  into  this 
institution.  The  Asylum  was  in  a  very  unfiiusbed  condition,  but  the  various 
parishes  in  the  county  having  been  led  to  expect  its  completion  at  that  time, 
and  the  Union  of  Belper  being  under  the  necessity  of  sending  a  patient  to 
London,  if  be  could  not  be  admitted  into  this  Asymm,  penmssion  was  girea 
for  hb  reception,  and  be  was  admitted  accordingly.  Your  physician  was 
informed  that  the  patient  had  not  been  long  ill,  but  be  prored  to  be  both 
epileptio  and  paralysed,  and  re^juired  all  the  resources  of  a  well-appointed 
hospital.  One  ward  in  each  wing  of  the  asylum  being  completed  and  fur- 
nished, other  individuals  were  speedily  admitted.  It  may  be  gratifying  to 
Uie  committee  to  learn,  that  the  first  groun  of  patients  who  were  oron^t 
firam  various  workhouses  and  asylums,  were  delighted  with  their  new  abcMe^ 
and  especially  with  the  airing  grounds;  in  wese  they  spent  much  time^ 
pointing  out  to  each  other  dist^t  objects  in  the  lan^ape.  and  gatherii^ 
•njojrment  from  the  beauty,  th^  quietude,  and  extent  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  The  general  expression  of  their  countenances,  and  their  language 
indicated  this,  and  none  with  greater  force  than  a  pEuralytic,  who  when 
brought  to  the  asylum  was  carried  by  an  attendant  from  a  cart  to  the  wards, 
being  unable  to  walk  from  emaciation  and  debility,  and  from  deep  excoria- 
tions, and  sloughing  ulcers  on  the  hipt,  sacrum,  shoulders  and  knudcles,  jporo- 
duoed  by  the  combined  eifiects  of  panJysis  and  mechanical  restraints.  Tlus 
patient  was  brought  in  a  large  and  easy  chair  to  view  the  scene ;  he  was 
apparently  listless  and  stupid,  and  yet  when  he  had  been  a  short  time  in  the 
warm  open  air,  surrounded  by  cheerful  companions,  and  possessing  a  ^11 
view  of  the  gpreen  meadows,  the  distant  hills,  and  all  those  varied  nues  of 
light  and  shade  which  filled  up  the  landscape  before  him,  his  mind  awoke 
from  its  lethargy,  and  with  animated  pathos,  the  poor  fellow  said,  '  It  is  a 
nice  place,  I  hope  I  may  live  to  enjo^  it.*  From  this  time  he  ceased  to  be 
moociy  and  became  hopeful,  his  physical  health  improved,  his  wounds  healed, 
be  became  a  useful  member  of  the  household,  and  continued  so  for  several 
months  until  a  severe  attack  of  apoplexy  incapacitated  him  for  exertioiL 
Other  patients  in  their  letters  to  their  friends  make  frequent,  and  touching 
allusions  to  the  beauty  of  the  spot  on  which  the  asylum  is  placNBd,  and  some  m 
the  better  educated  attempt  to  embody  in  verse  the  pleasure  it  brings  to 
them.  These  fiu^  are  narrated  to  illustrate  a  principle,  and  to  show  the 
importance  of  surrounding  the  insane  with  cheering  and  soothing  objects.**— 
pp.  18, 19. 

When  referring  to  the  form  of  the  asylum,  and  after  paying  a  just  eulogium 
to  the  genius  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Duesbury,  Dr.  Hitchman  says, — "  The 
central  position  of  the  main  offices,  the  entire  privacy  of  each  ward,  wfak^h  has 
been  secured  by  short  and  well  arranged  corridors  of  communication,  the  facility 
of  access  and  supervbion,  the  arrangement  of  the  sleeping  rooms,  the  number 
and  character  of  the  baths  and  padded  rooms,  the  m^e  of  warming  the 
galleries,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  wards,  their  cheerful  character,  the 
perfect  manner  in  which,  by  means  of  a  large  window  at  the  end  of  each 
gallery  and  the  fidling  back  of  a  ward,  the  pleasing  features  of  the  surround- 
ing country  are  secured  equally  to  the  entire  asylum,  the  height  and  struc- 
ture of  the  building,  and  the  arrangements  of  its  walls  and  airing  courts  are  in 
greater  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  that  distinguished  philanthropist,  than 
are  those  of  any  asylum  which  preceded  it,  or  mdeed  of  any  other,  with 
which  your  physician  is  acquainted.** 

In  relation  to  the  statistics  of  the  asylum.  Dr.  Hitchman  observes,—- 
'*  Since  the  opening  of  the  asylum  in  August,  18^1,  two  hundred  and 
twelve  patients  have  been  admitted;  of  these,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  ware 
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men,  and  ninety-tix  were  women.    The  folloMring  Table  will  ihow  the  reU* 
tive  proportion  of  single  and  married  :— 

Men.  Women.  TotaL 

Single 61  85  86 

Married 51  48  09 

Widowed 12  12  84 

Unascertained 2  1  8 

116  96  812 

^  In  reading  the  abore  particulars,  it  must  be  borne  In  mind,  that  no  salb  eon- 
dosions  can  be  drawn  from  statistics  embracing  so  small  a  number  of  fiusts. 
Thus,  the  Table  coincides  with  the  deductions  of  laige  numbers,  as  regards 
the  relatire  liabilit7  of  the  two  sexes  to  insanity,  but  dttfers  from  those  which 
hare  been  obtained  as  to  the  comparative  liability  of  the  married  and  single  to 
this  fearful  maladj. 

**  As  might  hare  been  expected  in  a  Pft^per  clsss,  the  mi^^^^y  ^^  ^® 
patients  are  uneducated.  The  following  Table  conveys  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  extent  of  this  condition,  because  as  in  similar  tables  publbhed  at  Hanwell 
and  elsewhere,  erery  person  is  placed  under  the  category  of  being  able  to 
write,  who  can  form  writing  characters,  however  slowly  and  impenbctly  he 
may  write  out  a  sentence ;  and  among  those  who  can  read  are  placed,  not 
only  those  who  do  so  with  fluency,  but  those  also,  who  can  by  prolonged  effbrt 
read  a  few  sentences  :—• 

Men. 
Can  read  and  write  ....    61 
Can  read  only      .    .    •    .    .    25 
Unable  to  read 30 

116  96  212 

*'  The  following  Tabl6  will  fhmish  a  summary  of  the  admissions,  dischargef , 
and  deaths,  which  have  taken  place  since  the  opening  of  the  asylum  :— 

Men.     Women.  Total. 
FatienU  admitted      ;..-....  116  96         212 

Discharged  recovered 17  17  34 

—    Improved. 1  2  8 

—    Unimproved 4  I  5 

Escaped 1  0  1 

Died 9  7  16 

Out  on  trial ...0  1  1 

Total,  discharged,  escaped,  and  died     .32  28  60 

Remaining  in  the  asylum,  1st  Jan.,  1858  184  68  152 

"  Of  the  above  two  hundred  and  twelve  patients,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
were  in  a  chronic  state  at  the  period  of  their  admission,  and  among  them 
twenty-three  were  epileptic,  twenty  more  or  less  paralysed,  and  nine  were 
congenital  idiots.  From  this  collective  number  of  181  six  only  have  been  dls* 
charged  cured.  Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Thirty-one 
cases  uncomplicated  with  old  age,  epilepsy,  or  paralysis,  nave  been  admitted  at 
the  onset  of^  their  mental  derangement.  Of  these,  twenty-eight  have  been 
discharged  cured,  and  two  of  the  others  have  been  a  short  time  under  treat* 
ment,  with  every  prospect  of  ultimate  success.  These  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  proclaim  with  great  force  the  importance  of  sending  patients 
fbr  appropriate  trealment  in  the  eariiest  stage  of  their  malady. 

X  I  2 


Women. 

Total 

82 

93 

37 

62 

27 

57 
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In  reference  to  the  general  character  of  the  patients  admitted  Dr.  KitohmMi 
gays,^*'  The  majority  of  the  patients  admittea  have  not  only  been  in  a  chronic 
state  of  insanity,  but  also  in  a  feeble  state  of  bodily  health.  In  some  of  the 
cases,  the  mental  disease  appeared  to  have  been  caused  by  the*  want  of  a  proper 
supply  of  healthful  nutriment  to  the  brain.  Tviro  women  who  were  admitted, 
weighed  only  seventy-four  pounds,  and  sixty*seven  pounds  respectively.  The 
lighter  of  the  two  died,  the  other  recovered — ^the  means  of  cure  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  good  dietary,  the  warmth,  the  deanlmess,  and  general  cheerful* 
ness  of  the'  establishment.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  one  of  the  must 
striking  incidents  in  the  progress  of  the  cases,  which  have  become  well,  has 
been  the  gradual  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  patients  as  the  mental 
disease  subsided.  During  the  paroxysm  of  mania,  no  matter  how  voracious 
the  appetite,  or  how  abundantly  supplied,  emaciation  proceeded ;  but  as  con« 
valescence  returned,  the  individuals  gradually  increased  in  size  and  weight;, 
and  this  process  has,  in  some  instances,  gone  on,  even  after  the  patient  has  left 
the  asylum,  so  that  as  after  an  attack  of  fever,  or  other  kindred  maladies,  the. 
individual  has  become  stouter  than  he  had  ever  been  before.^* 
.  When  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  the  epileptic  patients,  Dr.  Hitchman 
remarks^  ^  the  tincture  of  sumbul,  and  the  extract  of  tine  cotyledon  umbilicus, . 
have  been  employed  during  the  past  year,  as  remedies  in  this  malady,  but  with 
no  better  success  than  usufidly  attends  a  novel  medicine  in  this  disease.  With 
the  use  of  each  dru^,  the  fits  appeared,  for  a  short  time,  to  be  less  frequent 
than  before  its  administration ;  but  this  effect  was  equally  marked  when  oagr 
medicine  was  given  to  them  with  an  air  of  confidence.  As  a  class,  they  are 
fond  of  physic  and  hopeful  of  cure." 

The  medical  officer  pays  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  the  humanity  and  efficiency 
of  the  nurses  employed  in  the  asylum :— -"  Two  female  patients,  in  a  state  oi 
frantic  mania,  and  in  an  ad vancea  state  of  pregnancy,  have  been  admitted,  and 
safely  delivered  of  living  children.  These  cases  were  full  of  embarrassment 
and  danger,  and  required  the  greatest  courage,  forbearance,  and  kindness  on 
the  part  of  the  nurses.  From  a  combination  of  circumstances  in  one  case, 
such  as  profuse  hemorrhage  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  accompanied  by 
intense  and  prolonged  maniacal  phrenzy,  the  services  of  three  nurses,  and 
sometimes  more,  were  required  for  several  days  and  nights  in  succession. 
This  case  occurred  during  the  time  that  Dr.  Hutchinson  Ramsay  had  the  tem- 
porary charge  of  the  asylum ;  and  your  physician  is  happy  to  testify,  not  only 
to  the  skill  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  this  especial  case,  but  also  to  the 
ver^  efficient  manner  in  which  the  other  duties  of  tne  asylum  were  conducted 
during  that  gentleman's  superintendence.  Neither  would  he  be  doing  justice 
to  his  own  feelings,  or  to  those  of  Dr.  Ramsay,  were  he  not  to  record  the 
devotedness,  the  energy  and  industry  which  were  displayed  by  the  nurses  of 
the  establishment  during  these  trying  emergencies.  -  Each  nurse  endeavoured 
to  excel  the  other,  in  their  efforts  to  control  the  patient,  and  to  render  such 
other  aid  by  ni^ht  and  day,  as  the  case  required.  Chloroform  was,  with  great 
advantage,  administered  to  the  above  patient,  under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow,  who  happened  to  visit  the  asylum  at  that  particular  period." 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  the  effects  of  kind  and  skilful  treatment : — 
^*  T.  G.,  removed  from  the  custody  of  his  relatives  by  the  order  of  the  magis- 
trates. Has  been  insane  thirty-eiffht  years,  unde^  the  management  of  his 
relatives,  who  have  generally  had  him  confined  in  an  out-building.  He  is 
stated  to  have  been  unclothed  for  many  years.  When  brought  into  the 
asylum  he  was  naked,  except  that  around  his  pelvis  were  the  remains  of  an 
article  of  dress;  his  hands  were  tightly  bound  to  each  other  by  ligatures 
passing  around  the  wrists.  When  in  the  cart  he  was  covered  with  a  blanket, 
but  this  fell  from  him  during  his  struggles  on  being  removed.  He  roared 
hideously  as  he  was  beinr  conveyed  to  the  wards.  He  is  a  person  of  lofty 
stature  and  great  size.    l£s  head  and  neck  are  very  large ;  ona  aide  of  his 
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forehead  is  greatly  disfigured  by  scars,  and  he  has  lost  an  eye.  His  ears  have 
been  deprived  of  their  normal  shape,  and  their  lobes  much  thickened  by  the 
deposition  of  fibrine  or  other  matter.  His  lips  are  large  and  pouting.  His 
beard  has  been  long  unshaven,  but  has  been  recently  cut  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  The  bones  and  muscles  of  his  arms  are  of  great  size — his  lower 
extremities  are  red,  swoln,  and  'pit,'  under  pressure;  one  of  his  toes  is 
deprived  of  its  nail,  and  the  whole  foot  appears  to  nave  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  cold.  He  walks  with  a  stooping  gait,  and  appears  unable  to  retain  the  erect 
posture  without  support.  He  resists  powerfully  all  attempts  to  clothe  him ; 
and  appears  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  a  bedstead.  He  whines  after 
the  manner  of  a  dog  that  has  lost  its  home.  He  dreads  all  who  approach 
him ;  on  being  taken  from  his  room  in  the  evening,  he  hurried  back  to  it  with 
all  the  haste  he  could,  and  on  all  occasions  be  shrinks  from  observation.  He 
is  lost  to  every  sense  of  decency ;  nakedness  is  congenial  to  him,  but  he  will 
sometimes  coil  himself  in  a  blanket  for  the  sake  of  its  warmth.  He  is  guided 
by  the  lowest  instincts  only,  and  his  whole  appearance  and  manner,  his  fears, 
his  whines,  his  peculiar  skulking  from  observation,  his  bent  gait,  hb  straight 
hair,  larfre  lips,  and  gigantic  fore-arm  painfully  remind  one  of  the  more  sluff- 
ffish  of  the  Anthropoid  apes,  and  tell  but  too  plainly  to  what  sad  depths  the 
human  being  can  sink  unaer  the  combined  influence  of  neglect  and  disease." — 
Case  Book,  page  43. 

Fifteen  months  have  elapsed  since  the  admission  of  the  above  patient — he 
now  walks  about  the  galleries  properly  clothed,  smiles  when  he  is  approached, 
puts  out  his  hand  in  a  friendly  manner  towards  those  he  recognises,  sits  regu- 
larly at  meals,  is  shaved  at  appointed  times,  carries  himself  nearly  erect,  and 
looks  as  if  he  belongs  to  the  children  of  men. 

The  " non -restraint"  system  of  treatment.  Dr.  Hitchman  says,  "has  been 
severely  tested  during  the  past  year.  Patients  have  been  brought  to  the 
asylum  in  every  Ifind  of  restraint,  and  with  most  fearful  characters ;  but  no 
amount  of  fiiry  or  of  strength,  and  no  description  of  character,  however 
terrible,  have  caused  us  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  freeing  the  patient  from 
his  cords  and  fetters,  and  in  no  single  instance  has  there  been  reason  to  regret 
the  proceeding.  The  case  of  T.  G.,  confined  for  many  years  in  an  outhouse — 
of  A.  G.,  and  J.  T.,  are  illustrations;  but  the  following  particulars  of  a  case 
very  recently  admitted,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principle :  *  —  Work- 
house, December  18,  1852. — He  has  been  with  us  about  twenty-four  hours, 
and  a  terrible  night  we  have  had  with  him.  He  has  been  shoutmg  *•  Murdei^ 
at  the  top  of  a  stentorian  voice,  enough  to  alarm  the  neighbourhood  for  some 
distance.  One  of  his  attendants  he  knocked  down,  and  we  found  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  restrain  him.  Gloom  and  melancholy  appear  to  be  a 
phase  of  his  insanity,  with  alternate  violence,  and  certainly  at  these  times  he 
appears  to  have  the  strength  of  an  elephant.'  Such  was  the  note  of  introduc- 
tion which  accooipanied  the  patient. '  One  of  three  men  who  brought  him 
stated  that  his  nnger  had  been  severely  crushed  by  the  patient,  who  pi- 
nioned him  between  the  door  and  its  post,  *  and  kept  me  there  for  more  than 
an  hour.*  If  ever  '  rtestraiht'  Was  needfut  it  was  with  this  man.  He  is  six 
feet  high,  very  muscular,  and  with  a  wrist  which  few  persons  can  span.  He 
was  brought  to  the  asylum  firmly  pinioned  by  ropes  and  hand-bolts,  and  his 
arms  were  severely  bruised  from  this  cause.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the  manacles 
were  removed;  he  has  had  the  perfect  use  of  every  limb  since  he  has  been  in 
the  asylum,  and  has  been  fully  controlled  by  moral  means  alone." 

We  extremely  regret  that  our  limited  space  compels  us  to  omit  several  other 
portions  of  this  valuable  report,  which  we  had  marked  for  insertion.  We  hone 
all  who  feel  int(^rest^d  in  the  progress  of  an  enlightened  treatment  of  tne 
insane,  will  procure  this  report,  and  "  mark, read, learn,  and  inwardly  digest "  its 
contents.  We  have  placed  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  number  of  our  journal,  a 
.  lithographic  sketch  ot  this  iiistitution. 
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Betwm  to  an  Order  qf  the  HonauraUe  the  House  qf  Corninons,  dated 

28  Fihruwry,  1853;— /or, 

A  Return,  '^  ahowing  the  number  of  Lunatics  against  whom  Commis- 
sions  of  Lunacy  are  now  in  foroe  \  total  amount  of  incomes ;  sums 
allowed  for  maintenance ;  amount  of  income ;  allowance  for  main- 
tenance according  to  scales  of  income :  also,  amount  of  per-cent- 
age,  1839  to  1852,  on  Lunatics*  incomes  received  under  the  Act 
3  ds  4  Will.  lY.,  c.  36,  and  payments  made  thereout  (in  continuation 
of  Parliamentadry  paper.  No.  378,  of  Session  1839).*' 


A  Return,  showing  the  number  of  Lunatics  afft^n>t  whom  Commiisions  of 
Lunacy  are  now  in  force;  total  amount  of  incomes;  sums  allowed  for 
maintenance;  amount  of  income;  and  allowance  for  nuuntenance  according 
to  scales  of  income. 

Licome.  Maintenance. 

There  are  514  persons  against  whom  Com-       £       s,    d,        £       m.    d. 
=      missions  of  Lunacy  are 
now  in  force. 
The  total  of  whose  annual 
incomes  amounts  to         .  281;907  18    6 

And  the  total  of  the  sums 
allowed  for  their  mainte- 
nance, to 177,825    8    6 

Of  the  aboYe  514  persons,  there  are-— 

99  who  individually  have  less 
than  1 00/.  per  annum,  and 
whose  incomes  together 
amount  to  .  5,846  14  7 
And  the  total  of  the  sums 
allowed  for  their  main- 
tenance to 5,679    6     8 

117  who  individually  have  more 
than  100/.,  and  less  than 
200/.  per  annum,  and 
whose  incomes  together 
amount  to  .  17,441  10  II 
And  the  total  of  the  sums 
allowed  for  their  mainte- 
nance to         15,238  19  11 

94  who  individually  have  more 
*  than  200/.,  and  less  than 
400/.  per  annum,  and 
whose  income  together 
amount  to  .  .  .  26,536  8  0 
And  the  total  of  the  sums 
allowed  for  their  nudnte- 

nanceto 21,748    2     4 

56  who  individually  have  more 
than  400/.,  and  less  than 


Carried  forward    .    •£49,824  18    6    £42,666    8  11 
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Income.  Muntenance. 

Brought  forward     .    X49,834  13    6    £42,666    8  11 

600/.    per    annum,    and 

whose  incomes  together 

amount  to      .        .        .    37,348    0    0 
And  the  total  of  the  sums 

allowed  for  their  mainte« 

nance  to 21,870  11    6 

47  who  indiTidually  hare  more 

than  600/.,  and  less  than 

1000/.  per  annum,    and 

whose  incomes  together 

amount  to      .        .        .    35,695    0    0 
And  the  total  of  the  sums 

allowed  for  their  mamte* 

nance  to ^23,480  16    0 

65  who  individually  have  more 

than  1000/.,  per  annum, 

and  whose  incomes    to- 
gether amount  to    .        .  169,040    0    0 
And  the  total  of  the  sums 

allowed  for  their  mainte- 
nance to         ....  •      89,807  12    0 
86.  In  36  of  the  ahore-men- 

tioned  514  oases,  the  in« 

comes  have  not  yet  heen 

ascertained,  nor  the  al« 

lowances  for  maintenance 

fixed,  chiefly  on  account 

of  the  recent  date  of  the 

Commissions  in  such  cases. 


514  X281,907  18    6    177,825    8    5 

(Signed)  Chaelbs  N.  Wildb, 

1 1  April,  1853.  Begistrar  in  Lunacy. 


Amount  of  per  centage,  1839  to  1853,  on  LonaticB*  Incomes,  received 
under  Uie  Act  3  ds  4  Will  lY.,  c  36,  and  payments  made  there- 
out (in  contmuation  of  Parliamentary  paper,  No.  378,  of  Sea* 
sion  1839). 

Amount  of  per  centiura  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  Inoomas  of  Limatics,  reeeifed 
hy  the  Bank  of  England,  wiUi  tiie  jprivity  of  the  Aocoiintant-General  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  ""The  Acoonnt  of  the  Board  of  V'lsitorB  for 
the  better  care  and  treatment  of  Lunatics  ;*'  under  the  provisions  of  the 
said  Act,  viz. : 

From  8  January  1839  to  8  January  1840 
„       .       .      1840    .      „ 

1841  .   „ 

1842  .   „ 

1843  .   „ 

1844  .   „ 


n 
I) 
tt 


£          M. 

d. 

iryl840  . 

.    8,288  8 

8 

.  1841  . 

.  2,676  9 

0 

.  1842  . 

.  2,816  15 

11 

.   1848  . 

.  2,519  16 

0 

.  1844  . 

.  2,196  14 

8 

.   1845  . 

.  2,654  6 

5 
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From  8  January  1845  to  8  January  1846 

1846  .      „      .      1847 

1847  .      „       .     1848 

1848  .       ,,       .      1849 


•I 


ft 


n 


£  s.  d. 

3,193  4  0 

3,741  19  7 

3,722  19  2 

3,143  6  0 


Note, — In  addition  to  tbe  per-contage  on  the  incomes  of  Lunatics,  paid 
pursuant  to  the  said  Act,  there  have  been  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
the  name  of  the  said  Accoiintant-General,  to  the  credit  of  the  account  above 
mentioned  (pursuant  to  several  orders  of  the  Lord  Chancellor),  the  following 
sums,  bein^  the  amounts  of  surplus  fees  taken  in  the  of&ce  of  the  Secretary  of 
Lunatics,  beyond  the  sums  required  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  such 
office,  namely : 

1839        .        .        29  April 
1841        .        .  1  April 

1841*       .        .        27  August     . 

Total    , 

No  payment  has  been  made  into  the  above-mentioned  account,  in  respect  of 
the  fees  taken  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Lunatics,  since  the  payment  on 
the  27th  August,  1841.  The  fees  taken  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Lunatics  have,  since  then,  been  paid  into  the  Suitors*  Fee  Fund  Account, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  6  Vict.  c.  84. 


£           8. 

2,262  0 

1,205  14 

404  18 

d, 

8 
3 

7 

£3,872  13 

6 

Amount  of  the  payments  made  by  the  Bank  of  England,  with  the  privity  ot 
the  said  Accountant-GeneraJ,  out  of  the  laid  account  for  the  salaries 


and  expenses  under  the  said  Act,  viz. : 
From  8  January  1839  to  8  January  1840 


19 
1} 
)» 
»f 
It 
)t 
U 
»9 


1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


i» 
»» 
»> 

n 
It 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


8, 

10 
18 
10 


£ 
5,931 
2,401 
2,672 
2,718  10 
2,702  16 
3,268  14 
3,043  8 
3,009  16 
2,839  10 
2,756     0 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Note. — The  payments  made  as  above-mentioned,  between  the  8th  day  of 
January,  1839,  and  the  8th  day  of  January,  1840,  amounting  together  to 
5,931/.  10#.,  included  tbe  salaries  and  expenses  of  nine  quarters;  such  salaries 
and  expenses  having,  prior  to  the  8th  day  of  January,  1839,  been  in  arrear, 
o\\ing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  fund  to'  discharge  the  payments  becoming 
due  under  the  Act. 

The  accounts  of  the  above  receipts  and  payments  have  been  annually 
taken  and  allowed  by  the  Master  in  Chancery  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  said  Act. 

The  foregoing  pigrticulars  were  included  in  a  return,  dated  the  25th 
June,  1851,  made  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House,  dat^d  the  7th 
August,  1850. 


«  ^ 
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Account  of  Kee^ipts  and  Payments,  continued  for  the  subsequent  period. 

ReceipU. 


From  8  January  1849  to  8  January  1850  .  . 

„        .        .      1850    .      „      .     1851  .  . 

„        .        .       1851     .      „      .      1852  .  . 

„        .         .       1852     .      „      .      1853  .  . 

Payments, 

From  8  January  1849  to  8  January  1850    .    , 

„  •  •        loOO     •        „        •       loul      . 

„         .         .       1851     .       „       .      1852     .     . 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  above  payments,  the  above-mentioned  sum  of 
3,872^  13«.  6(/.,  was  on  the  28th  June,  1852,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  transferred  from  the  said  per*centage  account  to  the  Suitors* 
Fee  Fund  Account  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

(Signed)  H.  Ehtisld, 

8  April,  1853.  Secretary  to  the  Visitors  of  Lunatics. 


£       s. 

d. 

3,640  16 
4,477  5 
8,097  19 
3,828     8 

7 
6 
3 
2 

£        e. 

d. 

2,776  4 
2,786  4 
3,359  0 
2,734  12 

0 
0 
0 
0 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  ASYLUMS 
AND  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  resuscitate  a  suggestion  made  last 
year^  at  the  meeting  held  at  Oxford,  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of 
a  journal  in  connexion  with  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Asylums  for  the  Insane.  The  editor  of  this  journal  is  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  a  friend  for  a  copy  of  Dr.  Bucknill's  circular,  having 
reference  to  this  subject.  We  have  a  right  to  ask,  why  this  circular 
was  distributed  to  other  members  of  the  Association,  and  carefully 
withheld  from  ourselves]  Again,  how  was  it  that  liie  whole  plan 
of  the  new  journal  was  conceived^  and  even  its  editor  selected,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  last  year  at  Oxford?  It  appeared  from  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Williams  of  the  Gloucester  Asylum,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Association,  that  he  and  Dr.  Bucknill  had  been  in  correspondenoe 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Association  on  the  subject  of  the  journal, 
prior  to  the  meeting  last  year,  but  the  editor  of  this  journal  received 
no  communication  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Being  a  member  of  the 
Association,  the  secretary  and  Dr.  Bucknill  had  no  right  to  exclude  us 
from  the  council,  and  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  if  for  no  other  considera- 
tion, we  should  have  been  apprized  of  the  objects  they  had  in  contem- 
plation. We  say  thus  much,  because  we  feel  that  such  a  mode  of 
conducting  the  business  of  the  Association  is  calculated  to  seriously 
diminish  its  influence.  We  again  say,  if  it  were  considered  necessary 
to  have  a  new  Psychological  Journal  to  represent  the  opinions  of  this 
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Association,  the  seleotioa  of  the  editor  should  have  beea  left  to  its 
members.  But  how  is  this  appointment  made?  At  the  meeting  at 
Oxford,  Dr.  Williams,  the  secretary,  refers  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  in  communication  with  the  members  of  the  Association  in  reU< 
tion  to  the  proposed  journal,  and  then  concludes  hia  obserrationa 
by  saying,  that  he  waa  ha/ppy  to  inform  the  members  preeenlj  that  hit 
frieiul  Dr.  BuchniU  had  kindly  volunteered  to  become  the  editor  qf 
UkA  proposed  periodical  t  A  member  then  asked,  who  was  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  publication?  Dr.  Williams  in  reply  said,  that  the 
annual  subscription  of  one  guinea  would  entitle  the  members  to  a 
copy  of  the  journal,  and  thai  if  the  expenee  exceeded  the  aggregate 
amount  paia  by  the  Tnembers,  Dr.  BincknM  toould  defrcty  it  out 
of  his  own  pocket !  Now,  we  ask,  is  this  a  right  mode  of  transacting 
the  business  of  the  Association?  Who  delegated  Dr.  Williams,  the  secre- 
tary, with  the  power  of  originating  a  journal  to  be  identified  with  the 
Association,  and  by  what  authority  did  he  place  himself  in  commonioa- 
tion  with  the  members  on  the  subject?  Surely  the  proper  conxae  wai^ 
to  give  the  members  due  notice  that  such  a  proposition  would  be  made 
at  the  next  meeting,  and  if  adopted,  the  Association  should  have  had 
the  power  of  nominating  its  own  editor.  Common  courtesy  should 
have  dictated  the  propriety  of  this  course;  but  to  come  down  to  the 
meeting  at  Oxford  with  the  plan  ''  cut  and  dry,**  and  the  appointment 
of  editor  actually  given  away,  is  not  a  proceeding  that  will  bear  the  test 
of  serious  business-like  examination.  It  may  be  said,  ''  Oh !  you  or  the 
members  could  have  objected  to  the  journal,  or  to  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Bucknill  as  its  editor."  But  was  it  likely  that  any  member 
of  the  Association  would  place  himself  in  a  position  so  personally 
offensive  as  to  object  to  Dr.  Bucknill*s  appointment,  it  having  been 
previoudy  arranged  by  Dr.  Williams  that  he  was  to  have  the  conduct 
of  the  journal?  We  wbh  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  in  making 
these  remarks  we  disclaim  all  idea  of  questioning  Dr.  Bucknill*s  ability 
to  edit  a  journal  of  the  kind;  but  we  do  maintain  that  the  proceedings 
at  Oxford  in  relation  to  this  matter  has  placed  the  Association  under  a 
temporary  cloud.  We  understand  that  few  members  of  any  influ- 
ence or  status  in  that  Association  have  responded  iiEivourably  to  Dr. 
Bucknill's  circular.  Many  distinguished  members  have  distinctly  in- 
formed us  that  they  have  positively  refused  to  write  for  it>  on  the 
ground  that  a  second  psychological  journal  is  not  needed.  We  must 
confess  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  complimented  at  the  suggestion  to 
establish  a  periodical  of  the  kind.  Our  pages  have  alvrays  been  open 
to  the  communications  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  we  liaYe 
done  our  utmost  to  promote  its  well-being,  to  advance  medico 
psychological  literature,  and  to  support  the  interest  of  those  connected 
with  the  public  asylums  of  this  country.  Having  embarked  a  capital 
of  some  Uiousand  pounds  in  establishing  this  journal,  and  having,  since 
1848,  stood  nearly  alone  in  fighting  the  battle  for  Uie  British  psycho- 
logist, it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  mortifying  that  those  who  have 
never  lifted  their  little  finger  to  assist  us,  should,  in  1853,  attempt  to 
iiy  ure  the  property  of  this  journal  by  starting  a  rival  publication  f  One 
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word  as  to  the  Association  itself.    For  all  practical  and  useful  purposes 
is  it  not  defunct  1    Three  very  important  bills  in  relation  to  lunacy 
have  been  for  the  last  six  months  under  the  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  no  attempt  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Association 
to  summon  a  meeting  of  its  members  to  consider  their  details  !     Is  it 
not  a  farce  to  talk  of  our  having  an  Association  of  medical  officers 
of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  if  its  members  are  to  be  always  sleeping  at 
their  post,  and  literally  doing  nothing  to  watch  the  progress  of  legbla- 
tion  in  a  department  of  science,  in  which  it  is  supposed  they  are  par- 
ticularly and  specially  interested?     The  Association,  since  its  founda- 
tion, has  published  no  transactions;  neither  do  we  believe  any  one 
practical  point  has  been  discussed  at  any  one  of  its  meetings.     We 
make  these  observations  in  a  spirit  of  great  kindness,  and  solely 
with  the  view  of  urging  upon  the  Association  the  necessity  of  consti- 
tuting itself  into  a  vxyrkiiig  body.     These  are  not  the  times  for  apathy 
and  supineness.     If  we  do  not  do  our  own  work,  others  will  step  into 
our  places,  and  do  it  for  us.     How  different  are  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  !     Its  members  meet  at  regular  periods,  at  pre- 
arranged localities;    papers  of  great  value  are  read,  and  afterwards 
published;  and  the  Association,  as  a  body  of  intelligent  and  active 
psychologists,  exercises  a  great  influence  over  public  opinion  in  America. 
Let  us  imitate  the  example  of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  put  owr 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  do  something  caUecdvdy  to  advance  the 
exalted  branch  of  science  which  we  cultivate. 


MBS.  CATHEEINE  CUMMINa 

This  lady  died  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  June,  at  her  own  private 
residence  in  St.  John^s  Wood.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  Lord 
St.  Leonards,  when  Lord  Chancellor,  after  having  a  personal  interview 
with  Mrs.  Gumming,  and  hearing  a  learned  and  elaborate  argument 
in  reference  to  the  question,  whether  the  petition  for  a  traverse 
should  be  granted,  decided,  that  Mrs.  Gumming  was  entitled  to  a 
new  trial.  It  was  generally  expected  that  the  question  of  this  lady's 
insanity  would  be  argued  before  the  Court  of  Queen*s  Bench  this  term, 
and  then  left  to  the  decision  of  another  jury;  but  her  lamented 
death  puts,  of  course,  an  end  to  these  legal  proceedings.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  additional  medical  evidence  in  support  of  the  allega- 
tion of  insanity,  several  medical  gentlemen  were  deputed  by  the 
solicitor  representing  the  portion  of  Mrs.  Gumming's  family  proee- 
cutin?  the  inquirv,  to  visit  and  examine  Mrs.  Gumming.  These 
examinations,  (although  conducted  by  the  professional  gentlemen  in  a 
legitimate  and  kind  spirit,)  produced  a  verv  prejudicial  effect  upon 
Mrs.  Cumming's  bodily  healtn,  and  induced  a  train  of  alarmingly 
depressing  symptoms.  It  was  consequently  deemed  necessary  at  once 
to  prohibit  a  continuance  of  these  irritating  investigations,  and  Dr. 
Winslow,  acting  under  the  authority  invested  in  him  by  an  order  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  refused  to  allow  any  person  to  see  Mrs.  Cumming 
who  proposed  to  visit  her  for  the  purpose  of  testing  her  mentid 
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capacity.  An  attempt  was  subsequently  made  on  the  part  of  the 
solicitor^  acting  for  Mrs.  Cumming*s  family,  to  induce  the  court  to 
instruct  Dr.  Winslow  to  withdraw  his  prohibition,  but  the  Lords  Justicoi 
refused  to  interfere.  The  result  establishes  that  they  took,  not  only  a 
just,  but  a  htimcme  view  of  Mrs.  Cumraing's  state.  Had  this  case 
proceeded  to  trial,  some  of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  men  at  the 
bar  would  have  been  ranged  on  both  sides,  and  the  battle  would 
have  been  gallantly  fought.  We  never  felt  for  a  moment  uneasy  as  to 
the  final  result.  Mrs.  Gumming  died,  as  she  has  lived  for  many  years,  an 
eccerUric  but  a  acme  woman. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  EARLY  DETECTING  THE  EXISTENCE 

OF  INSANITY. 

Every  day's  experience  convinces  me  that  insanity  often  exists  for 
months,  and  even  for  years,  quite  unsuspected  by  friends.  I  have,  at 
this  present,  two  cases  under  treatment,  in  each  of  which  no  cross- 
examination  could  elicit  from  the  relatives  who  accompanied  the 
patients  to  the  asylum,  an  admission  that  they  had  observed  any  aber- 
ration of  mind  for  more  than  ten  days  in  the  one,  and  three  weeks 
.in  the  other ;  yet  in  each,  I  was  before  long  put  in  possession  of 
abundant  evidence  that  insanity  was  of  fifteen  months*  standing  in  the 
former,  and  upwards  of  three  years  in  the  latter.  Ignorant  of  the 
real  duration  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  influence  of  duration  on  the 
prospects  of  cure,  the  too  sanguine  friends  of  each  flattered  themselves 
that  a  few  weeks  of  treatment  would  suffice  to  restore  them  to  health. 
They  are  doomed  to  a  bitter  disappointment.  In  the  one  case,  I  see 
no  prospect  of  cure  at  all,  in  the  other  there  is  hope,  but  at  best,  a  very 
long  period  must  elapse  before  recovery  can  take  place.  Now,  had  the 
subject  of  insanity  been  better  understood  by  those  who  had  the  charge 
of  these  two  persons,  who  were  both  young,  and  of  uncommon  intel- 
lectual powers,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  disease  might,  in  each  case, 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of  suffering 
to  friends  and  loss  to  society  might  have  been  spared. 

The  existence  or  occurrence  of  any  marked  peculiarity  of  mental  or 
moral  manifestation,  or  of  any  sudden  change  of  habits,  especially  if 
connected  with  hereditary  predisposition,  previous  attacks,  suppressed 
or  excessive  discharges — whether  iuUurai,  as  menstrual,  lochial,  or 
lacteal,  or  merely  habitual,  as  from  piles,  ulcers,  issues  or  setons — 
repelled  eruptions,  prolonged  nursing,  want  of  sleep,  excessive  nervous 
excitability,  or  very  unstable  character,  should  at  once  arouse  the  fears 
and  vigilance  of  both  physicians  and  friends.  The  claims  of  the  com- 
munity are  of  scarcely  less  weight  than  those  of  the  family.  For^ 
whereas,  in  a  large  proportion  of  such  cases,  it  is  altogether  practi- 
cable, by  timely  and  appropriate  moral  and  physical  treatment,  to 
prevent  the  devdopment  of  confirmed  insanity  ;  individuals  are  thereby 
spared  a  vast  amount  of  suffering,  and  the  burden  thrown  on  the  State 
is  proportionably  diminished. 
,    Nor  should  we  overlook  the  claims  of  posterity.    Unquestionably  it 
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ifl  as  much  the  duty  of  a  man  to  bequeath  mental  and  phTsical  health 
to  hia  children  as  wealth.  But  and  if  he  follow  a  vicious  course  of 
life,  his  children  are  apt  to  inherit  the  same  tastes  in  an  exaggerated 
degree ;  if  the  habitual  and  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  appetites 
and  passions  leads  to  insanity,  the  sins  of  the  father  are  likely  to  be 
visited  on  the  offspring,  to  more  than  the  third  or  fourth  generation. 
Surely  then  the  minister,  the  physician,  and  the  friend,  will  not  hesitate, 
by  timely  and  well-timed  warnings,  by  friendly  counsels,  and  by  all  the 
copious  resources  of  the  art  medical,  to  ward  off  the  danger  while  yet 
the  day  is,  to  crush  the  seed  ere  yet  the  baneful  plant  shall  germinate, 
and  haply  to  make  thousands  yet  unborn  their  debtors.  Nor  would 
the  gratitude  of  contemporaries  be  unearned.  The  morality  of  the  com- 
munity is  more  affected  by  the  amount  of  insanity  in  it,  and  of  predia-^ 
position  to  insanity,  than  is  supposed.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  therefore  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  a  more  especial  attention  to 
that  subject. 

A  word  on  recurrence  of  insanity.  People  cured  of  insanity  are  of 
course  liable  to  another  attack,  like  people  cured  of  a  pneumonia  or  an 
intermittent,  if  again  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  exciting  causes ;  and 
yet,  on  returning  home,  the  former  are  often  permitted  by  their  friends 
to  resume  at  once  the  very  practices  which  first  made  them  insane ;  to 
attend  enthusiastic,  exciting,  protracted  religious  and  political  meetings, 
keep  late  hours,  labour  too  hard,  expose  themselves  too  much,  indulge 
to  excess  in  alcoholic  drinks,  strong  coffee,  tea  and  tobacco.  A  judi- 
cious and  friendly  physician  might,  by  his  timely  interference,  often 
prevent  the  bad  consequences  which  must  otherwise  ensue,  by  warning, 
threatening,  counselling,  if  need  be,  coaxing,  strengthening  good  reso- 
lutions, and  eare/uUy  repairing  physical  dUtqndations,  for  to  these 
latter  are  often  to  be  traced  a  recurrence  to  habits  of  indulgence  and 
excess. — From  the  Report  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  U,  S»,  Am>mca, 
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OuB  library  table  literally  groans  under  the  weight  of  a  mass  of  books 
not  directly  connected  with  the  speciality  of  this  journal.  We  feel 
reluctant  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  a  charge  of  discourtesy  by  omitting  all 
notice  of  these  valuable  works,  although  we  feel  indisposed  to  trespass 
upon  the  province  of  our  contemporaries,  by  giving  any  detailed 
analysis  of  them.  With  this  apology,  we  hope  our  friends  will  kindly 
be  satisfied  with  a  brief  reference  to  their  respective  labours  in  the 
paths  of  medical  literature.  Dr,  W.  Stevens's  "  Observations  on  the 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Asiatic  CTtolera,"  we  have  read  with  much  plea- 
sure, although  we  imagine  he  has  rather  overrated  the  value  of  the 
saline  treatment  advocated  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  work  should, 
however,  be  read  by  every  medical  man  who  is  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  treat  this  dire  disease.  Dr,  Henry  W.  Fuller's  ^' Bheu- 
mcUism,  Rheumatic  Oout,  and  Sciatica,  their  Faihology,  Symptoms,  an4 
Treatment**  is  one  of  the  best  practical  works  of  modem  times.     Ijb 
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is  evidently  the  production  of  a  phjBiciiin  who  has  stadied  diseaae 
not  only  in  hooks,  hut  at  the  hedside  of  the  patient.  The  work 
reminds  us  more  of  the  late  Dr.  Glooch's  elegant  and  dassical  work 
on  the  ''Diseases  of  Females/'  than  any  work  of  recent  date.  The 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  remarks  of  Dr.  Fuller  upon  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  sciatica,  are  extremely  valuable,  and  show  an  intimate 
aoquaintanoe  with  this  class  of  affections.  Dr.  Fuller's  position  as 
assistant  physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  affords  him  a  large  field 
for  observation  and  research.  Mr,  W.  F,  HeadlaruTa  prize  euay  "  On 
the  Action  qfMedicmee,  cr  the  mode  in  which  Therapeutic  Agents  iniro^ 
duced  into  the  JStotnach  produce  thdr  peculiar  effect  upon  the  Animal 
JEconomj/f^  <&c.,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  medical  literature  of  the 
day.  It  is  a  work  of  profound  research,  and  gives  promise  of  great 
future  eminence  and  excellence.  Although  exception  may  be  taken  to 
some  of  Mr.  Headland's  theories,  we  regard  the  book,  as  a  idiole, 
entitled  to  our  warm  approbation. 

It  has  for  many  years  been  well  known  in  the  profession,  that  Afr. 
Haynei  Walton,  the  distinguished  surgeon  to  the  Central  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  publication,  an  elaborate  work 
on  "  Operative  Ophthalmic  Surgery.^*  His  position,  in  connexion  with 
the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  as  well  as  his  appointment  as  one  of  the 
surgeons  to  St  Marys  Hospital,  afforded  him  a  large  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  great  knowledge  and  eminent  skill  as  a  successful  operator. 
His  work  has  not  disappointed  us.  It  will  for  the  future  be  a  standard 
work  in  the  profession.  His  style  is  simple  and  yet  elegant;  his 
instructions  for  performing  the  various  difficult  operations  connected 
with  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  are  lucid,  and  evidently  proceed  from  the  pen 
of  a  man  well-accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  knife.  Mr.  Walton's  views^ 
as  to  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  in  general,  prove 
that  he  has  been  a  close  observer  of  nature.  We  feel  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  this  work  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  those  inte- 
rested in  this  department  of  practical  and  operative  surgery.  Dr.  R.  P. 
Cotton^s  FothergiUian  prize  essay  "  On  die  NaJtmrCy  Symptoms,  and 
Treatment  of  Consumption^  has  exdted  considerable  notice  in  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  an  excellent  resume  of  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
and  treatment  of  consumption,  interspersed  with  much  original  obser- 
vation. We  trust  Dr.  Cotton  will  continue  his  labours  in  this  int^ 
resting  field  of  research.  He  has  a  mind  admirably  fitted  for  this 
enquiry.  Dr.  CocJde  has  published  an  interesting  essay  ^*  On  the  Poison 
of  the  Cdyra  Capdh^  which  is  worthy  of  the  study  of  the  toxicologist 
and  physiologist  It  is  an  elegantly  written  essay,  showing  great 
research  and  originality  of  observation. 


OXFORD    UNIVERSITY. 

At  the  Installation  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  the  9th  of  June,  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow, 
the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  had  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law. 
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Art.  I.  — state  OP  LUNACY  IN  ENGLAND.* 

The  Seventh  Annual  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  has  just 
been  issued  to  the  public.  Before  proceeding  to  analyse  its  contents; 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  refer  briefly  to  a  grievance  connected  with  its 
publication  to  which  our  attention  has  been  specially  called*  We  allude 
to  the  unreasonable  delay  which  uniformly  tak^  place  in  the  publication 
of  these  annual  reports,  which  seem  to  lag  habitually  something  like  a 
year  and  a  half  behind  the  time  to  which  they  relate.  It  is  clear,  tliat 
all  public,  official,  or  parliamentary  reports  should  be  brought  down  a6 
close  as  practicable  to  the  period  of  publication;  they  should  not  be  4 
record  of  bygone,  but  of  existing  facts,  otherwise  they  possess  only 
a  retrospective  and  not  a  present  interest  The  Seventh  Annual  Heport 
of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  is  open  to  this  objection.  It  extends 
from  Jane  30th,  1851,  to  June  30th,  1852,  and  has  not  been  published 
until  the  August  of  1853!  By  the  88th  section  of  the  Act  8  and  9 
Vict.,  cap.  100,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  commissioners  shall,  at  the  expi* 
ration  of  every  six  calendar  months,  report  to  tbe  Lord  Chancellor  th6 
number  of  visits  which  they  have  made,  the  number  of  patients  whom 
they  may  have  seen,  and  the  number  of  miles  they  have  travelled  during 
such  months ;  which  mileage  would  appear  curious  were  it  not  intended 
as  a  criterion  of  the  expenses  thereby  incurred.  Furthermore,  they  are 
required  in  the  month  of  June  in  every  year  to  make  a  report  to  the 

*  Seventh  AodubI  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  to  the  Lord  Chancenoi^, 
Seth  Jane,  1853.  Pnrsoant  to  the  Act  8  and  9  Vict,  t.  88.  (Oxdored  by  the  Howfe 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  6th  April,  1853.) 
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liOrd  Chancellor  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  several  houses,  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  and  other  places  visited  by  them — the  care  taken  of 
patients  generally,  and  such  othec  p^rticulani  as^  may  appear  to  them 
deserving  of  notice.  All  this  is  unquestionably  highly  proper  and  im* 
portant;  but  unhappily  the  same  lection  of  the  Act  provides  that  this 
report  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament  within  twenty-one  days  next  af^ 
the  commeticemenl  of  every  session  j  Irkieh  probably  may  acooupt  \i^tk 
great  measure  for  the  delay  complained  of  in  its  publication.  Un« 
doubtedly  it  is  a  grievance.  Her%  w/^  have,  in  the  August  of  1853,  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  commissioners,  which  only  brings  down  the 
admissions  of'  tLe  insaae  into  asylin|is  and  licensed  houses  to  the  1st 
January,  1852.  Here  we  have  a  tabular  view  of  the  number  of  patients, 
private  and  pauper,  found  lunatic  by  inquisition,  and  criminal,  confined 
in  these  metropolitan  and  provincial  establishments;  and  yet  these 
tables  leave  us  so  much  inarrear  that  they  are  for  our  present  informa- 
tion perfectly  useless.  The  appointments,  too,  of  superintendents  and 
medical  officers  in  these  institutions,  have,  during  the  interval  of  pub- 
lication, undergone  material  changes ;  yet  this  report,  which  wa^  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  on  the  5tli  April,  1853, 
retains  the  names  of  Mr..Eccleston,  as  superintendent  of  Eainhill,  Dr«* 
Conolly,  visiting  physician  at  Hanwell,  and  Dr.  Bushnan's  appears  as  i£ 
just  gazetted  for  the  -'  appointment"  of  medical  superintendent  at  WyHf^ 
House.  It  is  true  that  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago^  sucH 
appointments  were  held;  but  these,  and  many  others  specified  in-  tW 
report  before  us,  have  for  some  time  ceased  to  exist  But  this  is  no^ 
all.  The  comments  and  censures  which  the  commissIoBers  may  bay^ 
thought  proper  to  pass  upon  the  condition  and  management  of  oertioii 
asylums  nearly  two  years,  ago,  are  ziow  for  the  first  time  published  to 
the  world,  although  sufficient  time  has.  elapsed  for  the  removal  of  th^ 
causes  which  suggested  their  animadversions.  It  is  only  fair,  thereforfV 
to  presume  that  many  of  the  suggestions  in  the  report  before  us,  whieij 
were  made  By  the  commissioners  so  far  back,  have,  before  its  publica-- 
tion,  in  most  instances,  been  attended  to;,but^  however  projmptly  or 
efficiently  the  superintendents  in  charge  of  such  asylums  may  ba¥# 
responded  to  the  wishes  of  the  commissioners,  they  must  still  remaiu 
nnder  the  public  ban  and  odium  of  their  displeasure,  until  another 
eighteen  months  has  elapsed,  and  the  eighth  annual  report  issues  from 
the  parliamentary  bill  office.  This  report  may  possibly  then  announoQ 
that  the  recommendations  here  notified  have  been  adopted.  -Assuredly 
this  requires  amendment.  Again,  in  illustration  of  the  inconvenienco 
which  must  arise  from  the  delay  complained"  of,  it  is  clear  that  the  next 
report  will  embrace  from  the  June  of  1852  to  the  June  of  1853,  and 
not  appear  until  about  the  same  period — ^viz.,  the  autumn  of  1854,  yel 


foxing  that  period  the  liew  Luoacy^  Bilk  will  bikYQ  oome  into  operation,; 
vbicb  will  not  therefore  be.  officially  reported  Upon  until  the  tenth 
^eporti  etnbraeittg  the  period  from  1853  to  IS54,  midkes  its  appearance. 
Thifly  in  the  oourse  of  nature,  will  not  happen  until  the  autumn  of  1855 1' 
This  certainly  is  puUisbing  "  annual  reports^"  as  they  are  termed,  with 
6  heavy  drag  upon. them*  We  obsenre  that,  by  the  33rd  section  of  the. 
New  Lunatics*  Care  and  Treatment  BtU^  it  is  provided,  in  reference  to. 
tiie  88th  lection  of  the  Act  above  cited,  that  these  xsports  of  the  oommis-: 
aionero  to  the  Lord  Chaneellor  shaU  hereafter  be  '^  made  on  or  before* 
the  month  .of  March  in  every  year,  and  Aall  be  made  up  to  the  end  of 
the  preceding  year/'  but  we  do  not  perceive  how  this  will  facilitate  or. 
eoCpedite  their  publication.  We  mus<^  therefore,  bear  in  mmd  that  the 
Seventh  Keport  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  does  not  bring  down: 
tiie  general. statistics  of  insanity  beyond  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1852;  and- 
tiie  observations  which  they  contain  Respecting  the  condition  and. 
management;  of  certain  asylums,  must  be  received  as  applicable  to  them: 
aome  eighteen  months  ago,  and  not  as  affording  us  any  indication  or 
eriterion  of  their  present  stcnte^  It  is  only  fair  that  this  should  be  tho<: 
iroughly  understooil;  the  grievance  we  recognise,  but  we  do  not  see  how 
it  is  to  be  remedied  so  long  as  these  reports,  prior  to  publication,  are  tO; 
be  laid  on  the  dormitory-table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  mea- 
■ures  not  stimulated  into  active  progression  by  the  excitement  of  popu* 
lar  interests  generally  remain  in  a  state  of  passive  slumber  during  the^ 
greats  part  olthe.  session. 

We  now  proceed  to  analyse  the  report  before  us,  viewing  it  in  con<s 
nexioQ  with  the  report  which  was  published  by  the  commissioners  five 
years  ago— a  compariscm  which  will  greatly  enhance  its  interest.  In- 
aUke  year  1847,  referring  our  date  always  to  the  1st  of  January,  there, 
were  in  the  metropolitan  district,  which  comprehends  an  area  of  some  1& 
miles  round  London,  45  houses  licensed  as  private  asylums,  9  of  which 
were  open  for  the  reception  of  paupers.  In  the  year  1852,  the  number 
of  these  licensed  houses  were  41,  and  only  5  appear  to  have  been  licensed 
for  the  reception  of  paupers.  During  the  five  years,  therefore,  the 
number  of  private  lunatic  asylums  in  the  metropolitan  districts  has 
l^n  reduced  by  4 ;  and,  a  circumstance  we  should  not  have  anticipated^ 
the  number  of  lunatics  confined  in  them  has  diminished  by  141;  th^ 
numbers  male  and  female  having  in  1847  amounted  to  2767,  and  in 
1852,  to  2326.  We  must  not,  however,  infer  that  insanity  has,  during 
this  quintennial  period,  been  on  the  decrease,  for,  unhappily,  when  we 
look  to  the  returns  of  the  county  asylums,  hospitals,  provincial  licensed 
houses,  and  other,  places  for  the  reception  of  limatics,  including  Bethr 
iehem,  Haslar  Hospital,  and  Thomclifie  Military  Hospital,  we  find  that 
l>etween  the  year  1847  4tnd  1852,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  as  maujf 
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as  3580  lunatics;  in  1847,  there  were  returned  13,832;  but  in  1^2^ 
we  find  the  number  increased  to  17,412.  The  number  of  persons 
found  lunatic  by  inquisition  does  not  present  anj  corresponding  increase 
but  appears — ^which  is  remarkable— to  have  remained  almost  stationary^ 
Thus,  in  1847,  there  were  235  persons  found  lunatic  by  inquisition* 
and  in  1852  only  1  more,  making  236.  The  tabular  returns  Of 
criminal  lunacy  in  the  two  reports  exhibit  an  increase  of  99;  tho 
numbers  being  in  1847,  criminal  lunatics,  337,  and  in  1852  increased 
to  436.  The  two  summary  tables,  the  one  for  1847  and  the  other  for 
1852,  may  suggest  other  points  for  consideration;  and  we  therefore^' 
here  subjoin  them.*  j 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1847,  there  were  in  England  20  countjT 
asylums;  in  Wales  1  ;  and  the  number  of  lunatics  therein  confined 
amounted  to  5486.  At  the  commencement  of  the  January  of  1852^  wo 
find  25  county  asylums  open  in  England,  2  in  Wales,  and  4  borougb 
asylums,  giving  an  increased  accommodation  for  4731  lunatics,  the  total 
numbers  confined  being  10,217.  It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  tho 
commissioners  to  insist  upon  every  county  providing  one  or  mora 
asylums  for  its  own  lunatic  paupers.  Hence,  architects  have  been  busjr^ 
and  new  county  asylums  are  being  erected  in  all  directions. 

In  Lancashire,  three  county  asylums — Lancaster,  Ramhill,  and  Presto 
wich — arc  now  open,  which  will,  for  many  years,  afford  ample  provisum 
for  the  insane  poor  of  this  extensive  and  populous  county.  In  Middlesex 
the  additional  asylum  at  Colney  Hatch  will  also  greatly  relieve  ihp 
county  of  its  pauper  lunatics  ;  but  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has 
filled,  we  apprehend  that  Hanwell  and  Colney  Hatch  will  eventually  be 
found  inadequate  for  the  reception  of  all  the  patients  which  will  require 
admission.  Under  these  circumstances  the  comnussioners  acted  wisely 
in  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  State — ^then  Sir  George  Grey — ^to  re* 
quire  the  Court  of  Aldermen  to  provide  an  asylum  for  the  pauper 
lunatics  chargeable  to  the  several  parishes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
City  of  London.  Under  the  new  Lunatic  Asylums  Bill  the  justices  of 
every  county  and  borough  not  having  a  lunatic  asylum  are  required  U^ 
provide  one;  and  we  believe  that  ere  long  no  private  asylum  will  hold 
a  licence  for  the  reception  of  pauper  lunatics.  Our  own  opinion  is,  they 
are  better  separate.  The  system  of  organization  required  for  the  proper 
management  of  a  pauper  lunatic  asylum  differs  in  a  great  variety  of 
details,  from  that  which  will  be  found  the  most  eligible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  private  lunatic  asylum  ;  and  although  a  feeling  seems  to  exist 
with  some  persons  that  private  asylums  should  be  abolished,  and  accom* 
modation  provided  in  county  asylums  for  the  better  class  of  patienta^ 
yet  we  have  reason  to  know  from  the  inquiries  we  have  made,  that  the 
officers  in  charge  of  county  asylums  entertain  a  very  strong  conviction 

*  See  next  page* 
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that  such  a  system  would  not  work  Well,  independent  of  which,  pcrsonB 
of  education  and  status  in  society  will  never  consent  to  their  relativee 
being  domidled  under  the  roof  of  paupers,  for  however  complete  thb 
separation  may  be  Iks' far  as  the  architectural  plan  of  the  building  is-oonf- 
een^ed,  so  long  as  the  establishment  is  the  same,  the  objection  will  pre- 
vail.    The  noble  Earl  who  is  the  Chairman  at  the  Board  of  the  Commia- 
sioners  in  Lunacy,  has,  we  regret  to  observe,  pronounced  in  the  House 
of  Lords  a  veiy  strong  opinion  upon  this  subject ;  and  supposing  tut 
the  Legislature  in  its  wisdom  did  devise  some  such  plan,  the  danger  wlo 
apprehend  would  be  that  the  old  cottage  system,  which  the  philanthropis 
exertions  of  the  noble  Earl  did  so  much  to  annihilate,  will  again  be  r^ 
stored,  inasmuch  as  persons  who  recoil  at  the  idea  of  their  relations  being 
placed  in  a  public  asylum  would  prefer  locating  them  ^aewhere,  and  wis 
have  only  to  glance  over  the  columns  of  the  Times  newspaper  to  see  the  •  t 
number  of  "  genteel  private  families,^  and  "  experienced  phpicians/*     | 
advertising  to  take  charge  of  lunatics,  and  the  many  cottages  omem  -  • 
which  are  open  for  their  reception.     In  legislation  this  would  be  «  re-  ' ; 
trograde  step  which,  however,  cannot  be  easily  accomplished  ;  indeed, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  wholly  impracticable,  for  not   -  ^ 
living  in  a  desi>otic  country,  the  relaticms  of  the  insane  will  very  natii-  l\ 
rally  insist  <hi  their  feelings  being  consulted  in  providing  for  such    \ 
afflicted  persons.      Whatever  prejudices  may  be  entertained  againcft  l- 
private  asylums,  their  existence  we  believe  to  be  absolutely  necessary; . 
and  all  the  Legislature  can  do  is  to  secure  for  them  sudi.  an  effieieafc    .] 
system  of  visitation  and  supervision  as  shall  ensure  their  being  con-  >  J 
ducted  on  the  best  and  the  most  humane  principles.     The  argument  *.  ■ 
urged  against  them,  that  the  proprietors  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
these  establishments,  admits  of  the  very  contrary  application;    the 
abuses  which  are  found  to  exist  at  certain  times  in  great  public  institi^  "  ^ 
tions  may  almost  invariably  be  traced  to  the  fact  of  an  irresponsible 
management ;  and  if  the  persons  guilty  qf  .negligences  and  a  thousand 
irr^ularities,  had  only  a  bondjide  interest  in  -such-  concerns,  they  would 
not^  for  their  own  sakes,  allow  the  shadow  of  a  reproach  to  fall  upon 
them.     The  best  guarantee  that  the  public  can  have  that  an  establisl^* 
ment  shall  be  well  conducted  may  be  looked  for  ill  th^  fact  that  the  pro- 
prietors have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  them  ;  for  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  path  of  rectitude  leads  to  fortune,  and  that  of  •roguer]f 
to  inevitable  niin.   The  very  converse  of  the  proposition,  therefore,  enunj* 
dated  against  them,  holds  good.     Where  a  man  has  an  interest  in  an 
establishment — ^where  his  responsibility  is  declared — he  is  far  more  likeljr 
to  exert  himself  conscientiously  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  than  wheti 
he  has  only  a  stipendiary  interest  in  an  establishment  and  shares  ^ 
divided  responsibility.     The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  do  not^  it  is  to 
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be  hoped,  entertain  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  their 
Board,  otherwise  painfiil^  indeed,  must  be  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
in  supenrising  a  system  which  lihey  at  the  ctame  time  desire  abolished. 
Thi%  however^  we  do  not  believe.  To  return,  however,  to  the  Eeportr 
beloce  ua.  Having  notified  the  changes  which  haye  taken  place  in  th0: 
metropolitan  and  provincial  licensed  houses — the  new  county  asylum^ 
which  have  b^en  opened^  and  those  which  are  far  advanced  towards  coixt^. 
pletion,  and  which  will  have  the  effect  of  dosing  numerous  asylums  iof 
the  reception  of  pauper  lunatics — the  commissioners  state' that  applicaF) 
tipns  are  occasionally  made  to  them,  on  the  part  of  committees  o£ 
visitors  engaged  in  organizing  lunf^tic  asylums,  for  their  adviccf  r9* 
specting  the  organization  of  the  staff  of  officers  ;  and  they,  thereforei 
some  time  ago,  circulated  a  pietper  of  suggestions,  of  which  the  following 
i^  a  copy,  - 

OoMMissioNEHs'  Suggestions  for  the  Staff  of  a  County  Lunatio 

Asylum. 

jResident  Medical  SuperiTUendent. 

This  officer  should  be  duly  qualified  both  as  a  surgeon  and  ai>othecar7 
(whether  possessing  a  degree  or  not). 

He  should  have  paramourU  authority  in  the  asylum,  and  be  precluded 
from  private  practice^  and  should  devote  his  whole  time  and  energies  to 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

He  should  be  a  person  of  high  character  and  experience,  and  be 
liberally  remunerated. 

With  regard  to  salary,  the  commissioners  find  that  in  the  various 
county  asylums  the  salaries  vary  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  five 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  which  is  to  be  added,  where  (as  is  com* 
monly  the  case,  and  is  always  most  desirable)  he  resides  on  the  premises, 
famished  apartments,  with  coals,  candles,  and  generally  also  board,  or 
an  equivalent  in  money  for  the  same. 

The  commissioners  consider  it  the  preferable  arrangement  that  there 
^ould  not  be  any  visiting  physician  or  other  medical  visitor  with  a 
salary,  but  that  in  lieu  thereof  the  resident  medical  superintendent  should 
have  the  power  to  call  in  medical  or  surgical  advice,  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  at  the  expense  of  the  asylum.  If  there  are  h(»iorary  physi-^ 
Gians  or  surgeons  attached  to  the  institution,  their  services  would  be 
gratuitous,  unless  when  they  were  so  specially  called  in. 

In  the  event  of  the  asylum  becoming  full,  or  nearly  full,  it  may  bet 
advisable  to  i^point  an  assistant  medical  officer,  with  board  and  lodging, 
at  4  moderate  salary,  say,  from  fifty  to  aghty  pounds  per  annum.  Such- 
an  arrangement  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  lazge  asylumsi  e.^.,. 
Lancaster,  Kent,  Stafford,  <&c. 
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MesiderU  Clerk  cmd  Steward: 

•  The  corombsioners  are  disposed  to  think  that  these  offices  may  be  oon- 
veniently  joined,  and  that,  at  least  until  the  number  of  patients  be  con« 
mderable,  this  officer  may  (in  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties)  examine, 
from  time  to  time,  or  daily,  the  condition  of  the  bedding  and  clothing, 
and  generally  overlook  the  male  side  of  the  establishment.  He  should 
have  suitable  board  and  lodging  in  the  asylum.  The  salary  of  tbis 
officer  varies  in  different  asylums  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  ao* 
eording  to  the  position  assigned  to  the  person  holding  the  office,  and  the 
amount  of  duty  imposed  upon  him. 

McUron  and  Hotiaekeeper, 

She  should  be  a  single  woman  (or  widow)  of  the  middle  class  of  life, 
of  active  business  habits,  and  capable  of  personally  directing  all  the  de* 
tails  of  a  large  household,  such  as  the  kitchen,  laundry,  cutting  out  and 
making  up  dresses,  clothing,  ka,,  and  directing  the  female  patients  in 
their  needle  work,  &c.,  in  addition  to  the  superintendence  of  the  female 
wards,  nurses,  and  female  servants. 

A  person  brought  up  with  the  habits  of  a  lady  appears  to  be  in  general 
not  desirable. 

Her  office  would  in  a  great  degree  combine  the  duties  of  a  house- 
keeper and  those  of  head  nurse,  and  her  salary  should  be  not  less  than 
double  the  amount  of  wages  of  any  other  nurse,  together  with  apartments 
and  board.  In  the  generality  of  existing  asylums  it  varies  from  forty 
to  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Chaplain. 

The  salary  of  this  gentleman,  who  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  a  non-resi- 
dent officer,  may  be  generally  described  as  equivalent  to  that  of  a  curacy. 
In  the  different  asylums  it  usually  varies  between  fifty  and  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  In  two  or  three  asylums,  however,  it  exceeds  tbis 
amount.  In  the  Middlesex  Asylum  at  Hanwell,  where  there  are  nearly 
one  thousand  patients,  it  is  two  hundred  pounds,  and  in  that  of  Lan« 
caster,  where  the  patients  are  nearly  eight  hundred,  it  is  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

The  particular  amount  ought,  in  some  degree,  to  be  regulated  by  a 
consideration  of  the  quantum  of  labour  imposed,  and  the  amount  of  time 
required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  duties. 

The  practice  has  hithertd^  we  believe,  been  that  the  chaplain  should 
not  reside  in  the  asylum,  and  a  contrary  practice  would  seem  in  general 
to  be  open  to  grave  objections. 
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_  • 

Trea9wrWn 

Some  local  banker  wonld,  doubtless,  perfpnn  the  office  of  Treasurer 
without  salary. 

•  •  •  • 

Clerk  to  the  VUitors,    . 

A  fixed  pajment  for  each  official  visit  to  the  asylum  with  the  Visit- 
ing Justices,  or  a  yearly  salary,  not  exceeding  in  either  case  a  limited 
and  yeiy  moderate  sum,  appears  to  the  commissioners  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  remunerating  the  labour  incident  to' this  office.  Possibly,  how* 
ever,  with  a  view  both  to  convenience  and  economy,  a*  satisfactory 
arrangement  might  he  made  for  having  the  duties  performed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  asylum. 

Male  <md  Female  Attendance, 

In  addition  to  the  qualities  obviously  requisite  in  servants  of  this 
class  (such  as  good  temper,  patience,  sobriety,  honesty,  activity,  and 
general  intelligence),  it  is  desirable  that  each  attendant  should  be  able 
to  read  and  write,  and  should  be  qualified  to  train  and  direct  the  patients 
in  their  various  in-door  and  out-door  occupations. 

The  commissioners  think  that  the  wages  of  the  attendants  should  be 
liberal,  and  should  be  subject  to  periodical  increase  in  cases  of  length  of 
service  and  ^ood  conduct. 

Before  making  any  conmient  upon  these  suggestions,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  the  subjoined  Table,  which  we  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  construct  from  the  Beport  before  us.  It  exhibits  the  amount 
of  salaries  which  the  officers  referred  to  now  enjoy  at  the  difierent 
county  asylums  specified.  The  asterisk  mgnifies  non-resident.  The 
first  column  states  the  number  of  patients  in  the  asylum  on  the 
1st  January,  1853,  with  the  view  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
duty  required. 
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We  have  always  considered'  that  the  organiiatioii  of  thef  medical  staff 
connected  with  our  principal  lunatic  asylums  is  reiy  defectiT^  partioQ* 
iarly  when  compared  .with  the  great  continental  asjdmns,  the  Saip^  i^fe, 
the  Chaarenion,  and  the  BicttreL     Upon  refening  to  the  table  bcfoTO  USj. 
it  will  be  aeen  that  the  Kent  'Asylums,  containing  '498  patients ;  tlie 
Nottingham  Asylum,  236 ;  the  Stafford  Asylum,  '349  ;  the  Surrey, 
853  ^  and  .the  Bristol,  73  only,  has  each~Bii  appointed  Tisiting  ]^bysicitfi  i  ^ 
and  that  the  Norfoll^  Asylum,  having  275  patients,,  has  a  visiting  sur- 
geon*; and  the  Yorkshire  West  Hiding  Asylum,  with  611  patients,  has 
i/wo  visiting  physicians  ;  and  yet  our  two.  metropolitan  asyluihs — HiUi*  . 
well/ with- its  961,  and  Colney  Hatch,  with  -1005  patients  in  it— haire 
neither  of  *  them'  a  co'nsulting  physician  officially  connected  wiUi  them* 
The  pommissioi^ers  st^te  that  they  <;onsider  it  a  preferable  arrafigemcJht 
that  there  should  not  be-any  visiting  physician,  or  other  medical  visitor^^. 
with  a  salary,  but  that  in  lieu  thereof  the  resident  medical  officer  should 
have  the  power  to  call  in  additional  'medical  or  surgical  advice  on  extia- 
ordinary  occasions,  at  the  expense  of  the  asylum^    They,  however,  con- 
cede that  honorary  physicians  may  be  attached  to  such  institutions — r  . 
but  in  that  case,  unless  specially  called  in^  their  services  should  be 
jgratnitous.     This  is  a  question  which  we  conceive  ought  not  to  be  dedt 
with  upoA  mere^wowcio/  principles;  if  it  be  desirable  that  visiting 

{thysiciuns  should  be  -attached  to  the  medical  staff  of  our  county  asylums, 
he  expediency  of  such  appointments  should*  be  recognised.  •  Unfortu- 
nately, as  Sir  (Jeorge*  Ballingall  has' so  well  shown  ih  his  littlfe  brochure 
upon  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  Medical  Hospitals,  so  large 
^  sum  of  money  is  expended  for  the  most  part  in  unnecessary  architeo' 
tural  display,  that  the  resources  of  such  institutions  are  oftisn  found'  to 
!be  crippled  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw  upon  them  for  the  neces- 
sary purposes  of  the  diarity.  We  observe  by  the  Table  before  us  that 
isome  of  the  county  asylums,  erected  in  the  style  of  palaces,  at  an  eiier^ 
imous  expenditure,  have  so  impov^ished  their  exdiequer,  that^  while 
Vestry  committees  are  complaining,  and  rate-payers  groaning;  they  can 
only  afford  to  pay  the  resident  medical  officer-^the  most  important 
'functionary  of  the  institution — a  pittance  of  £200  a  year.  We  do  not, 
■therefore,  we  repeat,  deal  with  it  as  a  qucsstion  of  finance ;  all  we  con- 
tend for  is,  that  our  metropolitan  and  county  lunatic  asylums  should 
be  put  on  the  same  footing,  and  that  their  medical  staff  ought  to  be  or-  - 
^nized  on  the  same  principles  as  we  find  at  other  public  hospitals.  If 
Guy's  or  St.  George's  Hospital  has  each  its  staff  of  consulting  physicians 
jand  surgeons,  why  should  not  Han  well  and  Colney  Hatch  Asylums, 
•which  have  conjointly  charge  of  two  thousand  patiehts,  or  more,  be  pro- 
;vidcd  with  as  liberal  a  medical  staff?  Or,  looking  to  the  provinces,  if 
{the  Bedford  General  Infirmary,  or  the  Cheshire  General  Infiilnary,  has 
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(Sadi  itB  consulting  phyBioianfl^  whj  Bbould  not  the  lanatic  asjlnma  of 
those  oouixties  h«7e  medicfd  offioecs  of  analogous  sMua  attached  to  them! 
Why  should  these  asylums^  as  fScur  as  the  medical  staff  is  concerned,  he 
piganised  on  narrower  principles  than  eyen  the  medical  dispensaries  in 
«vei7  city,  and  horough  town  in  the  kingdom  2  Is  the  treatment  of  dis* 
orders  of  the  mind  or  hrain  of  less  importance  to  the  community  than 
tihat  of  diseases  known  to  he  infinitdLy  more  cdrahle  and*  less  distressingf 
If  the  Liverpool  dispensaries  hare  some  half-dozen  consulting  physicians 
attached  to  them,  why  should  not  the  County  Allium  of  Bainhill,  only 
^  few  miles  distani^  organised  for  the  reception  of  more  than  oOO 
patients^  not  have  one  connected  with  its  staff  1  The  public  hospitals  of 
this  country,  whether  instituted  for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  th<e  body  or 
the  mind^  ought  to  have  the  most  eminent  medical  practitioners  in  the 
profession  appointed  to  them.  The  arrangement,  to  secure  their  ser^ 
vices,  should  be  permanent  and  not  fleeting,  temporary  or  optional  In 
general  private  practice,  either  the  rank  of  the  patient,  or  the  expressed 
Wishes  of  the  family  generally  suggest,  in  doubtfol  or  difficult  cases,  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  calling  in  additional  advice.  Why  should 
not  the  poor  inmates  of  a  hospital,  whose  indigent  rdations  cannot  ori* 
ginate  such  a  suggestion,  be  provided  with  the  same  adviantage  of  hav* 
ing  the  best  professional  advice  that  can  be  conmianded  at  hand  to 
assist  them  f  Does  not  hunumity  suggest  that  the  most  experienced 
and  skilful  medical  practitioners  in  the  kingdom  should  be  appointed  to 
these  institutions  1  Assuredly  it  does  ;  and  the  high  reputation  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  connected  with  our  public  hospitals  sheds  a 
lustre  on  these  noble  charities,  which  greatly  tends  to  promote  theif 
prosperity,  and  realise  the  objects  which  the  munificent  founders  and 
donors  to  them  originally  contemplated.  Were  there  no  such  official 
appointments,  no  consulting  physicians  permanently  attached  to  these 
hospitals,  many  of  them  would  lose  the  prestige  which  they  now  enjoy, 
and  with  it  the  confidence  of  the  public  When  the  commissioners 
suggest  that,  instead  of  there  being  any  visiting  physician  officially  at* 
tached  to  lunatic  asylums,  and  recommend  that  medical  Bi:q>erintendents 
should,  in  extraordinary  cases  only,  call  in  additional  advice,  they  forget 
that  their  recommendation  of  the  abolition  of  the  office  seems  itself  to 
imply  that  such  consultations  are,  in  their  opinion,  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
required.  We,  indeed,  believe  that^  if  left  optional  with  medical 
superintendents,  the  opinion  of  a  consulting  physician  will  seldom  or 
never  be  sought^  m  it  ought  io  be  in  the  ordinary  routine  ofprqfesdonal 
duty.  The  appoinUnent  has  been  abolished  at  Hanwell  Asylum  ;  and 
what  will  be  the  result  %  We  are  not  prophets,  nor  are  we  gifted  with 
the  mesmeric  faculty  of  prevision,  but  we  will  hazard  a  conjecture  that 
the  late  consulting  physician  to  this  asylum  will  not^  upon  the  free- 
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trade  principle,  be  called  in  to  give  t&e  benefit  of  liis  opinion  and  advioA 
in  as  many  cases  daring  the  next  five  years  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  in  one  week — we  should  rather  say  in  a  single  day— -during  the 
period  he  held  his  official  appointment.  We  believe  that  the  mediod 
superintendents  and  medical  officers  connected  with  public  and  private 
lunatic  asylums  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  well  informed  and  practicallj 
iDompetent  men ;  but,  without  the  least  disparagement  to  any  of  them,  w6 
still  think  the  addition  of  visiting  or  consulting  physicians  to  the  ordi* 
nary  medical  staff  very  desirable.  To  the  medical  superintendents  thetfi^ 
selves,  individually  and  collectively,  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage-) 
in  cases  which  are  not  very  extraordinary,  but  still  perplexing,  they 
would,  without  going  out  of  their  way,  have  additional  advice  at  handj 
they  would  find  themselves  thereby  relieved  from  much  responsibility, 
and  supposing  we  regard  the  consulting  physician  as  holding  a  highet 
professional  status  than  his  junior  officers,  the  recognition  of  the  offibft 
would,  among  them,  be  an  incentive  to  further  zeal  and  assiduity,  atid 
an  encouragement  to  honourable  emulation.  In  one  speciality  it  is  well 
known  that  the  best  and  the  highest  class  of  psychological  physicians  dO 
not,  for  reasons  that  must  be  obvious  to  our  readers,  offer  themselvei 
for  the  post  of  resident  medical  officers  to  our  county  lunatic  asylums ; 
many  of  them  may  have  gone  through  this  probation,  and  there  acquired 
their  knowledge,  their  experience,  and  their  fame ;  after  all  which,  we 
may  fairly  ask,  is  the  highest  rank  they  can  arrive  at  in  this  department 
of  the  profession  to  be  cut  down  to  the  level  of  a  medical  superintendent* 
ship,  a  compulsory  residence  in  an  asylum,  upon  an  income  of  two  of 
three  hundred  a-yearl 

When,  indeed,  we  look  over  the  table  before  us,  it  is  sad  to  observe 
bow  small  is  the  unincreasing  salary  of  many,  doubtless,  able,  welt* 
informed,  and  accomplished  medical  men,  holding,  as  resident  super- 
intendents, an  office  which  entails  upon  them  much  personal  confine* 
ment — amounting  almost  to  a  total  deprivation  of  liberty-^unceasing 
toil  and  ever-ffuctuating  anxiety.  When  years  have  thus  elapsed — and 
the  prime  of  life  is  almost  gone— what  have  they  gained  ?  no  pecuniarf 
fortune  certainly — and  as  little  honour  if  they  cannot  attain  thd 
recognised  statv^  of  being  consulting  physicians  in  their  own  speciality. 
Are  not  the  observations  of  the  commissioners,  in  reference  to  the  inex* 
pediency  of  appointing  visiting  physicians  to  the  county  lunatic  asylums 
calculated  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  the  profession?  The  office  of  visiting 
physician  to  county  asylums  being  declared  by  them  unnecessary,  the  most 
experienced  physicians  in  lunacy  would  thereby  be  precluded  from  con** 
necting  themselves  in  that  capacity  with  these  institutions,  and  therefore 
cannot  hold  a  position  which  their  medical  brethren — eminent  in  other 
paths  of  the  profession — enjoy,  in  being  officially  connected  with  other 
hospitals,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  their  pro-» 
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fessional  skill  with  honour  to  themselves  and  with  advantage  to  the 
pablic.  With  the  other  suggestions  of  the  commissioners  we  cordially 
agree,  and  particularly  with  the  observation  that  "  when  a  medical  man. 
is  elected  to  any  new  asylum  he  should  enter  upon  his  duties  some 
months  before  the  building  is  open  for  the  reception  of  patients."  Thej  > 
truly  observe  that  **  the  amount  of  additional  salary  so  incurred  will  be 
far  more  than  saved  if^  during  the  intermediate  period,  the  committee 
have  the  benefit  of  his  active  services,  and  advice  in  the  laying  out  of 
the  yards  and  grounds,  in  the  fitting  up,  and  furnishing  of  the  asylum, 
and  in  selecting  the  subordinate  officers  and  attendants,  and  regulating 
their  respective  departments  and  duties." 

The  commissioners  next  direct  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  the  subject  of  the  boroughs — ^in  number  upwards  of  fifty — including 
the  City  of  London,  which  have  not  yet  made  legal  or  adequate  pro- 
vision for  their  pauper  lunatics  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  the 
new  Lunatic  Asylums  Bill  has  come  fairly  into  operation  the  different 
bor6uglis  and  counties  which  are  now  without  asylums  will  be  obliged 
to  provide  them,  however  unwilling  some  of  the  local  authorities  may 
be  to  incur  such  expense.  Indeed,  the  report  before  us  furnishes  ua 
with  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Commissioners  in  Ininacy  frequently 
find  their  reconmiendations  disregaitied,  and  their  wishes  thwarted  by 
the  justices  of  certain  boroughs  and  counties.  It  is  an  old  grievance, 
and  one  which  may  be  easily  understood.  Under  the  present  system, 
two  authoritative  powers  co-exist  in  the  provinces;  the  justices  at 
quarter  sessions  grant  the  licences  of  lunatic  asylums,  the  management 
of  which  is  under  their  immediate  jurisdiction.  ^  They  visit  the  licensed 
house  every  three  months,  or  perhaps  much  oflener,  accompanied  with 
their  medical  officer,  and  make  their  entries  in  the  visitors'  book  and 
the  patients'  book.  The  administration  of  the  law  being  vested  in  the 
commissioners,  they  also  have  the  powers  of  supervision;  and  in  the 
meantime,  twice  a  year,  or  oftener,  they  make  their  visit ;  and  without 
reference  to  the  magistrates  they  inscribe  their  own  remarks  and  recom- 
mendations as  entries  in  the  same  books  :  what  follows  1  The  visiting 
justices  not  only  frequently  disregard  the  suggestions  of  the  com- 
missioners, but  in  some  instances  they  set  their  authority  at  naught. 
Thus,  in  the  report  before  us,  the  commissioners  give  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  their  contumacious  treatment  by  the  justices  of  the  Hull 
Borough.  In  vain,  since  the  opening  of  this  asylum,  did  they  repeat 
their  visitations,  and  remonstrate  against  defective  accommodation  and 
general  mismanagement;  the  attention  of  the  Board  in  New-street, 
Spring-gardens,  was  in  vain  called  to  the  petinacious  obstinacy  of  these 
justices,  until,  wearied  with  official  correspondence,  and  "having  no 
reasonable  expectation,"  they  state,  "  that  any  steps  would  be  taken  by 
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the  committee  of  visiting  justiceB^  to  the    lemedj  of  tiie:  mani&st. 
defect8>'*  upon  which  they  had  animadverted,  they  inform  us  that  tiiey- 
bad.  recourse  to  the  dernier  resiort — an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State- 
-—and  with  what  success^?    The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  transnutted,  we  are  told,  the  document  which  the  oomr- 
missioners  had  drawn  up,  reciting  the  causes  of  complaiut  down  to  tfae- 
fOBiting  justices  for  their  information,  and  ^  they  in  reply,  after  denying' 
the  necessity  for  many  of  the  changes  and  improvements  recommended 
by  the  commissioners,  stated  that  several  of  their  recommendations  had 
been  carried  out.**    Here,  for  awhile,,  the  matter  rested,  after  which  the 
report  informs  us  that  "  the  asylum  was  agun,  in  August^  1851,  visited, 
and  animadverted  upon  by  two  of  the  commissioners,  who  reported  tlmt 
ita-  construction  and  general  arrangements  were  the  same  as  noticed  in. 
previous  entries."    The  visiting  justices,  be  it  observed,  had  already* 
tseated  their  previous  recommendations  with  the  most  perfect  indif-- 
ference*-^€md  thereupon  it  seems  the  commissioners  again  made  a  variety 
of  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  institution — and  again  toUhault: 
^Hect,  inasmuch  as  they  state  that  ''At  the  last  viiut  made  to  the  asylum 
on.  the  4th  March  last  (1852),  the  visiting  conunissioners  reported,  that 
altliough  some  few  additions  had  been,  made,  the  asylum  was  substan-*- 
tially  in  the  same  state  as  be&re;.   Upon  the  perusal  of  this  report,  the* 
Board  addressed  a  letter  to  the  visiting  justices  on  the  28th  March,  pness^ 
ing  for  a  general  reviewal.of  the  whole  arrangements  and  economy  of  tiie. 
asylum,  and  offiaring  eveiy  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners-—^ 
and  to  this  conwwmccUian  the  Board  have  as  yet  received  no  reply  beyond 
the  acknovoledgfnmt  qfits  reoe^fe'*     The  commissioners  add,  addressing 
(asi  their  r^ort  does)  the-Lord  Chancellor,  ''  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that 
as  the  Hull' Lunatic  Asylum  is  a  borough  asylum  (established  under  the* 
provisions  of  the- Act  8  and  9  Yiot  o..  126),  we  have  no  means  of  com* 
pelling  the  justices:  of  the  bo]:ough  to  adopt  our  recommendations,  how^ 
ever  beneficial  ih&y  might  prove  to  the  patients,  otherwise  than  by 
c^ling  in  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  State" — but  the  assistance 
of  the  Secretary  was  confessedly  called  in  by  tlie  commissioners — their; 
statement  was  transmitted  to  the  justices,  and  the  justices  in  their  turn: 
remonstrated,  and  after  all  still  set  the  authority  and  recommendations- 
of  the  CommiBsioners  in  Lunacy  at  defiance. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  part  of  the  country  in  which  this  speciea  of 
"flat  rebeUion**  appears  to  hav^  been  committed  We  find  by  this 
same  report  that  the  justices  of  the  city  of  Norwich  have  been  equally^, 
if  not  more  refractory,  although  the  extracts  which  the  commissioners 
have  given  of  their  two  last  entries  clearly  enough  establish  the  exists 
e;ace  of  defect3  and  abuses  at  the  asylum  at  Norwich  which  ought  not. 
to  have  beeni  tolerated;  yj^i,  after  aU  the  visitations  and  offi^  tf^f* 
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monstrances  of  the  commissioners,  the  justices  appear  to  have  made  no 
manner  of  concession,  and  the  report  of  the  commisuoners  before  us. 
winds  up  with  this  hratumfvlmen : — "  Should  the  justices  of  the  city  of 
Norwich  persist  in  neglecting^  to  make  a  fit  provision  for  their  lunatic 
paupers,  conformably  to  the  directions  of  the  Act  8^9  Vict  c.  126*' 
(sect.  viii.  of  the  new  Lunatic  Asylums  Bill),  "  it  will  be  our  duty  to 
bring  the  subject  of  borough  asylums  again  under  the  notice  of  the. 
Secretary  of  State." 

Our  object  in  calling  attention  to  these  cases  is  to  show,  that  although,^ 
speaking  generally,  we  believe  the  justices  of  her  Majesty's  Com- 
mission throughout  the  country,  willingly  co-operate  with  the  Com^- 
missioners  in  Limacy,  they  in  some  instances  act  otherwise,  and 
even  appear  to  be  in  direct  antagonism  with  them.  This  is  to  be. 
regretted,  and  evinces  the  inexpediency  of  a  twofold  authority  which 
does  not  act  in  unison — and  the  obvious  consequence  is,  that  the 
managing  officers  of  such  asylums  pay  more  deference  to  the  visiting 
justices  than  to  the  commissioners — in  whose  hands,  notwithstanding 
their  supervision,  little  immediate  power  is  placed.  The  power  which 
the  visiting  justices  possess  consists  in  tlieir  being  able  to  withhold  at 
quarter  sessions  any  particular  licence,  in  the  granting  of  which  not 
only  have  the  commissioners  no  influence,  but  their  advice  not  to  grant 
a  licence  to  certain  houses  has,  in  some  cases,  been  disregarded,  and  the 
licence  granted  in  the  very  teeth  of  their  disapproval.*  Who  can  read, 
without  perceiving  the  force  of  these  remarks,  the  following  extract 
from  the  Report  before  us  ? 

'<  The  licensed  house  called  Casi^eton  Lodge,  near  Leeds,  has  of  late 
years  been  frequently  the  subject  of  our  animadversion,  although  no. 
particular  case  of  abuse  has  occurred  which  has  justified  us  in  couf- 
demning  it  altogether  as  unfit  for  a  licence. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  visiting  commissioners,  the  establishment  is 
gloomy  and  defective  in  cleanliness.  It  is  unfit  for  the  accommodation 
of  as  many  patients  as  are  permitted  by  the  licence  to  be  received 
therein  ;  patients  are  allowed  to  be  in  bed,  without  having  any  bodily 
ailment,  and  the  art  of  judiciously  managing-  the  patients  seems  not  to 
be  understood,  or  at  least  very  little  practised  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
house. 

'^  Unfortunately  the  local  viaUors  do  not  appear  to  concur  in  the  views 
which  %oe  have  here  expressed  of  the  short-cominga  of  Castleton  Lodge  a$ 
a  place  for  the  treatme^it  of  inscimty,  and  we  regret  to  he  obliged  to  add 
that,  in  the  absence  of  their  cordial  co-operation,  owr  own  efforts  towards 

*  See  the  last  Annnai  Report  of  the  CommiaBioners,  (the  siHh,  page  12,)  where  it  is 
stated  that  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Board  of  Commissioiien  to  the  Chairman  of  one 
of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  reqacsting  the  justices  not  to  grant  or  renew  a  licence  to  a 
certain  asylnm,  upon  which  occasion  they  state  "  no  reply  was  received  from  the  josticet 
to  their  commonicatioD,  and  the  licence  uhu  renetscd  oMumoL" 
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correcting  its  various  defects  and  enforcing  a  generaUy  improved 
system  of  management  have  been  attended  hitherto  with  htU  ind^erent 
stiecess,^ — p.  28. 

It  appears  to  us^  that  if  the  commissioners  are  to  have  a  supervision 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  management  of  provincial  licensed  houses  they 
ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  renewal  or  non-renewal  of  their  licences, 
which,  at  all  events,  ought  not  to  be  granted  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  sanction  and  authority.  The  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  does 
not,  it  is  clear,  from  the  evidence  in  the  Report  before  us — readily 
assist  them,  but  only  entails  upon  them  a  long  official  correspondence, 
which  does  not  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result.  The  Lunatic  Asylums 
Bill,  however,  has  now  come  into  operation,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  the  justices  will  consult  the  opinion  or  defer  to  the  judgment 
of  the  commissioners  in  erecting  new  lunatic  asylums,  and  in  providing 
adequate  accommodation  for  their  pauper  lunatics. 

Within  tljc  circuit  of  the  metropolis  are  the  registered  hospitals  of  St. 
Luke*s,  Guy*s,  and  Bethlehem.     The  commissioners  state  that  many  of 
the  defects  which  they  had  occasion  to  notice  in  previous  reports  in 
the  management  of  St.  Luke*s  Hospital,  have  been  remedied;  but  they 
still  complain  that  the  hospital  continues  to  be  placed  under  the  medical 
care  of  only  one  resident  surgeon  and  apothecary,  and  that  the  two  phy- 
sicians and  surgeon,  who  are  also  on  the  medical  staff,  although  they 
have   considerable  power,   do  not  reside  there.      They  emphatically 
recommend  that  here,  as  at  Bethlehem,  the  medical  staff  should  com- 
prehend the  services  of  at  least  two  medical  officers,  one  of  whom  should 
have  paramount  authority.     They  reiterate  their  opinion,  which  we 
apprehend  cannot  in  principle  be  contravened,  that  in  all  the  various 
lunatic  hospitals,  and  public  asylums  of  the  country,  the  paramount 
authority  should  be  invariably  vested  in  some  resident  medical  officer 
rather  than  any  non-resident  physician  or  surgeon,  whose  means  of 
observing  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  patients  must  obviously  be 
very  imperfect.     So  thoroughly  do  we  concur  in  this  opinion,  that  we 
are  often  surprised  to  find  the  commissioners  sanction  the  residence  in 
asylums  of  non-medical  superintendents,  and,  above  all,  that  women 
should  be  given  licences  for  keeping  asylums.    By  the  present  Report  it 
appears,  that  during  the  year  to  which  it  refers,  five  new  licences  have 
been  granted  in  the  metropolitan  district,  three  of  which  have  been 
given  to  women,  which  certainly  seems  very  contradictory— or,  at  all 
events,  not  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  here  so  strongly  expressed. 
The  commissioners  express  themselves  well  satisfied  with  the  improve- 
ments which  have  since  their  last  annual  report  been  introduced  into 
the  ward  appropriated  to  insane   patients   at    Guy*s  Hospital;    but 
announce  that  the  project  of  establishing  a  lunatic  asylum  for  the  recep* 
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Uon  of  the  patients,  in  a  more  suitable  site  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  is 
under  the  consideration  of  the  governors  of  the  hospital.  We  haye 
next  in  this  Eeport  a  detailed  account  of  the  different  steps  taken  by 
the  commissioners  in  communicating  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  governors  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  respecting  the  state  of  Beth- 
lehem ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  they  appear  throughout 
to  have  acted  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  courtesy  towards  Sir 
Peter  Laurie,  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  the  other 
governors  of  the  hospital.  As,  however,  the  commissioners  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  hospital  placed  under  their  immediate  juris- 
diction, which  it  now  is  by  the  35th  section  of  the  Lunatics'  Care  and 
Treatment  Bill,  and  the  controversy  therefore  is  at  an  end,  no  advan- 
tage can  arise  from  recapitulating  details  which  cease  to  possess  any 
further  interest.  We  believe  the  resident  physician  of  Bethlehem 
Hospital  hails  with  satisfaction  the  circumstance  of  the  institution 
being  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioners,  which  must, 
viewed  in  a  proper  light,  be  a  great  protection  to  every  lunatic  asylum. 
From  the  review  which  the  commissioners  have  taken  of  the  entries 
made  in  the  books  of  the  provincial  and  metropolitan  asylums,  during 
the  twelve  months  included  in  this  Report,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
very  serious  defects  or  mismanagement  were  found  to  exist  in  any  of 
them.  This  is  a  very  gratifying  circumstance,  and  speaks  volumes  in 
favour  of  the  resident  medical  officers  and  proprietors  of  these  establish- 
ments. The  censorious  animadversions  which  are  passed  upon  some 
few  houses,  we  pass  over,  thinking  it  probable,  as  we  have  already  pre- 
mised, that  during  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  between  the  date  of 
these  entries  and  the  publication  of  this  Eeport,  the  proprietors  of  these 
asylums  may  have  removed  the  causes  of  such  complaints.  While  in 
all  public  and  private  lunatic  asylums  great  improvements  have  been 
effected,  the  commissioners  state  with  regret  that  the  law  respecting 
single  patients  in  unlicensed  houses  continues  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
they  further  attest  the  impossibility  of  more  than  a  small  proportion  of 
them  being  visited  by  the  private  committee,  the  duties  of  which  must, 
it  is  evident,  be  as  multifarious  as  they  are  onerous.  We  may  add,  that 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  bringing 
the  provisions,  perhaps  of  any  act  of  parliament,  to  bear  upon  individual 
and  private  cases.  Look,  we  repeat,  at  the  advertisements  in  the 
Times  newspaper — it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  "  experienced 
medical  practitioners,"  widows,  and  private  fiskmilies,  daily  advertising 
to  take  charge  of  invalids  afflicted  irith  nervous  and  mental  complaints 
(amglice,  lunatics)  will  voluntarily  place  themselves  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  They  take  in^vidual  patients  and 
say  nothing  about  it — nay,  the  relations  of  some  insane  persons,  under 
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the  old  noCion  fbat  insanity  inflicts  a  ban  upon  the  fiamily^  stipulirte 
against  such  reports  being  made.  They  are  unwilling  the  affliction 
should  be  made  known,  and  bargain  for  secrecy  being  an  element  0f 
their  agreement.  Here  then  is  an  evil  which  the  law  confesBedly  cannot 
reach;  for  it  is  certain  that  single  patients  are  more  liable  to  "be  mil- 
treated  than  several  patients  domiciled  under  one  roof,  ^mribere  giro 
individual  protection,  which  is  further  guaranteed  by  the  Bupervision 
'of  the  commissioners;  but  this  very  grievance,  the  evil  of  taking  single 
patients,  would,  we  submit,  be  greatly  increased  if  private  asylnniB 
were  abolished,  and  the  attempt  made  to  constrain  persons  to  send 
their  relations  to  public  lunatic  asylums.  Bather  than  submit  to  so 
obnoxious  a  law,  which,  as  we  have  explained,  would,  in  many  cases, 
l)e  very  revolting  to  their  feelings,  they  would  have  recourse  to  any 
'alternative,  and  the  cottage  treatment  would  be  revived  with  all  its 
manifold  abuses.  We  believe  one  of  the  soundest  principles  of  legis- 
lation is,  not  to  enact  any  law  the  operation  of  which  may  suggest  its 
own  violation ;  and  we  believe,  by  giving  the  public  confidence  in  the 
management  of  private  asylums,  the  importance  of  early  treatment  in 
cases  of  insanity  "will  be  recognised,  and  these  single  patients  drawn 
out  of  their  hiding  places.  The  commissioners,  during  the  period 
to  which  the  Eeport  refers,  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  institilte 
more  than  three  prosecutions  against  persons  attempting  to  keq> 
lunatics  in  unlicensed  houses — and  in  each  case  they  obtained  a  ver- 
dict. Their  Beport  concludes  with  observations  upon  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  separate  asylum  fo  the  confinement  of  those 
patients  usually  described  under  the  objectionable  appellation  of 
''criminal  lunatics."  It  appears  that  Lord  Shaftesbury,  as  Chair- 
man of  their  Board,  kaving  promised  to  bring  the  matter  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Lords,  they  have,  with  the  "view -of 
obtaining  as  many  particulars  as  possible,  addressed  circulars,  containing 
Tarious  inquiries,  to  the  visitors  of  county  lunatic  asylums,  and  the 
superintendents  and  proprietors  of  hospitals  and  licensed  houses.  They 
Tequested,  first,  a  return  of  all  patients  confined  under  the  Boyal 
authority  or  Secretary  of  State's  warrants,  or  confined  by  order  df  justices, 
as  persons  apprehended  under  circumstances  denoting  a  derangement 
x)i  mind  and  a  purpose  of  conunitting  an  indictable  offence ;  and, 
.secondly,  their  opinion  on  the  subject  of  criminal  lunatics  generally 
l>eing  allowed  to  associate  vdth  the  ordinary  inmsttes  of  as^^lums.  'They 
then  enumerate  the  main  objections  to  the  association  of  the  two 
tHasses  df  patients,  which  mi^  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

''  1.  That  such  .association  is  unjust,  and  that  it  gives  j>ian  an3 
offence  to  ordinary  patients  (who  are  generally  very  sensitive  to  any 
supposed  degradation),  and  also  to  their  friends. 
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"  2.  That  its  moral  effect  is  l>ad,  Che  language  and  lialnts  of  criminal 
patients  being  generally  o&ensive  and  their  propensities  almost  in- 
variably bad.  That  in  cases  of  simulated  insanity  (whidi  seem  to  be 
not  infrequent)  the  patient  is  generally  of  the  worst  character,  and  that 
even  where  Che  panent  Is  actually  insane  the  insanity  has  been  often 
caused  by  vicious  habits.  That  patients  of  this  class  frequently  ^ittempt 
to  escape,  and  cause  insubordinadon  and  dissatisfiEU^tion  amongst  the 
other  patients. 

*'  3.  That  a  necessity  for  stricter  custody  exists  for  one  class  than  for 
the  otlier,  and  that  this  interferes  with  profper  discipline,  classification, 
and  general  treatment,  and  strezigthens  the  ioommon  delusion  that  an 
asylum  is  a  prison. 

"  4.  That  criminal  patients  concentrate  attention  on  themselves,  and 
deprive  the  other  patients  of  then:  due  shaie  of  care  from  the  at- 
tendants. 

"  5,  That  the  effect  on  criminal  patieiits  themselves  is  bad ;  that 
they  are  taunted  by  the  other  patients,  and  are  irritated  on  seeing  such 
other  patients  discharged." — ^p.  33. 

We  must  consider  that  the  whole  of  this  very  important  siilgect  is  at 
present  sub  fudice.  It  will,  doubtless,  next  session,  be  brought  pro- 
minently before  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  in  the  meantime  the  com- 
missioners have  in  this  Report  furnished  us  with  a  summary  statement 
in  a  tabular  form  of  the  numbers,  classes,  and  sexes  of  criminal  lunatics 
confined  in  asylums,  lunatic  hospitals  (including  Bethlehem),  and 
licensed  houses  in  the  month  of  March,  1852.  By  this  return  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  number  of  patients  fidling  inthin  the  designation  of 
"  criminal  lunatics"  (which  the  commissioners  allow  is,  in  many  cases, 
a  very  inappropriate  designation)  amount  to  489,  of  which,  360  were 
males,  and  79  females.  The  number  charged  with  felonies  against  life 
was  138 ;  and  against  property  188.  We  conclude  our  observations 
by  subjoining  the  Table. 
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Art.  II.— moral  SANITARY  ECONOMY .♦ 

Wk  are  Hying  in  one  of  those  epochs  which  constitute  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  The  character  of  the  entire  world^ — mind, 
manners^  and  habits  of  life — are  undergoing  great  changes.  May  we 
not  ask  whether  the  present  generation  will  be  in  a  position  to  recognise 
their  ancestors  before  the  expiration  of  another  thirty  years  ?  Th^  re- 
markable revolutions  of  antiquity,  if  more  formidable,  were  not  less 
momentous,  than  the  present.  The  dispersion  at  Babel,  the  military 
migrations  of  Sesostris,  and  the  armed  hordes  who  overthrew  Media, 
Lydia,  Syria,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  in  the  lifetime  of  a  single  individual, 
the  far-famed  Cyrus  of  antiquity,  are  but  transient  events  when  com* 
pared  with  what  is  happening  before  our  eyes.  They  swept  like  a  tor- 
rent across  the  civilized  portions  of  the  globe,  but  as  quickly  subsided, 
and  commmgled  with  those  whom  they  had  so  suddenly  and  violently 
overwhelmed.  An  amalgamation  was  formed  between  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered,  the  nations  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  the  world 
renewed  its  course  with  apparently  but  little  interruption.  Even  the 
inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians  under  Alaric,  Attila,  and  Genseri<^ 
were  not  so  much  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  Rome,  as  they  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  result  of  a  declining  policy  in  the  government  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world.  The  thirty  legions,  whose  arms  had  extended  the 
limits  of  the  empire  at  the  command  of  Pompey,  Csesar,  and  Vespasian, 
disappeared  beneath  the  sceptre  of  their  feeble  successors ;  the  frontiers 
had  been  left  unguarded,  and  the  rapacious  invaders  descended  without 
opposition  on  the  inviting  spoil.  The  world  was  destitute  of  a  govern- 
ing head.  The  masses  were  illiterate,  rude,  and  brutal.  The  earth 
withered  wherever  they  trod.  The  way  was  open  for  the  ruthless 
Saracens  to  pounce  upon  the  wreck  of  ages.  They  devoured,  as  they 
advanced  along,  the  provinces  of  Africa  from  Suez  to  Gades.  They 
crossed  the  Straits,  landed  upon  Spain,  surmounted  the  Pyrenees,  and 
alighted  like  locusts  at  the  gates  of  Poictiers,  from  whence  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  mail-clad  warriors  of  the  north.  The  social  con- 
fusion of  the  middle  ages  ensued,  until  mankind  were  awakened  from 
their  enthusiastic  dream  of  chivalry  and  devotion  by  the  stupendous 
overthrow  of  Constantinople.  Seven  thousand  janizaries  mounted  the 
breach,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Constantine  the  Great  died,  sword 
in  hand,  upon  the  ramparts,  and  the  thunder  of  his  fall  rolled  with 

*  "  Moral  Sanitary  Economy."  By  Henry  M'Cormac,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician  to 
the  Belfast  General  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  "Education,  Health,  Order,  Competence." 
Belfast,  1853,  pp.  160. 
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reverberating  peal  throughout  the  extent  of  Christendom.  The  lapse  of 
four  hundred  years  has  almost  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  this 
startling  fact.  The  jnodem  period  commenced;  the  discovery  of 
America^  the  rounding  of  the  Cape^  and  the  application^  if  not  the  in- 
vention, of  the  art  of  printing,  have  transmuted  the  helmet,  turban, 
scymitar,  and  cowl,  into  the  untiring  locomotive  of  a  band  of  adven- 
turers who  are  now  exploring  the  globe  with  an  intelligence,  accunug;, 
perseverance,  and  intrepidity,  of  which  there  is  4iot  a  similar  exan\ple 
throughout  the  four  thousand  years  that  have  preceded  our  own.  It  is 
an  epoch  without  a  parallel.  Great  Britain  is  becoming  antiquated  in 
the  palmy  hour  of  her  supremacy.  Grown  .grey  in  the  service  of  feu- 
dalism, her  serfis  shake  off  their  shackles,  fiy  from  her  shores,  and  seek 
a  fairer  climate  in  a  distant  land.  The  white  cliffs  of  Albion  look  down 
upon  the  daily  emigration  of  her  native  population.  Ireland  isalrea49!r, 
in  part,  deserted.  The  nation  of  merchandise,  science,  steam,  naval  and 
military  prowess,  is  surprised  in  the  midst  of  her  coffers  replete  witli 
bullion,  and  puzzled  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  cabinet,  stMllustrious 
ibr  its  dignified  line  of  astute  and  energetic  statesmen.  It  is  .a  coiy  uno- 
ture  of  afiairs  over  which  there  is  no  control,  and  the  issue  of  which  no 
xme  can  venture  to  predict. 

The  writers  who  dilate  upon  this  singular  theme  would  induce  us  to 
believe  that  no  times  had  ever  been  so  depraved  as  the  present.  But 
ihe  present,  in  the  short-sighted  estimation  of  many,  is  always  the  worsts 
if  it  be  not  the  best,  because  the  unmanageable  past  is  willingly  dis- 
carded from  our  recollection,  while  the  plastic  future  easily  courts  Jthe 
imagination  to  do  with  it  whatever  it  likes.  For  nothing  can  be  easier 
Ihan  to  build  castles  in  the  air  for  those  yet  unborn,  to  declaim  against 
.the  corruption  of  the  modems,  whose  short-comings  cannot  be  concealed^ 
.and  to  ignore  the  defects  of  our  forefathers  whose  errors  are  lost  in  the 
^darkness  of  ages.  We  forget  the  doom  denounced  against  the  grsot 
lOities  of  antiquity;  or,  if  we  do  not  forget  their  dismal  reckonings,  their 
Actual  enormities  escape  our  sight  in  the  shadowy  length  of  the  jaer- 
ispective.  The  great  deluge  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  belong  lo  our 
schoolboy  days  j  and  the  separate  counts  of  the  indictment  made  out  1^ 
.the  prophet  in  the  open  court  of  joations,  now  no  more,  against  the 
/haughty  daughter  of  Babylon,  are,  we  are  pleased  to  fancy,  curiositaoi 
jreserved  for  the  jahelves  of  the  learned,  the  museums  of  ancient  marble% 
.and  the  terrible  discourses  of  son^  young  and  enthusiastic  divines.  Jf 
we  open  Suetonius  or  Tacitus,  or  any  of  the  authors  of  the  jETistorus 
A.tigitsUe,  we  read  of  morals  so  infeiiud  and  sevolting,  that  they  can  pro- 
ceed from  none  except  the  author  of  evil ;  but  then  with  these  we  have 
Jiothing  to  do,  because  they  are  heathenish.  And  yet,  in  Nero,  Oaudiu^ 
or  Heliogabalus,  we  only  perceive  the  extravagant  exhibition  of  thooe 
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very  vices  which  consiitiite  the  elements  of  modem  society,  and  which, 
in  fact,  the  author  of  the  essay  plaeed  at  the  head  df  this  article  has 
(Pepped  forward  to  demonstrate  with  the  pen  of  a  moralist,  at  once  keen, 
searching,  and  uncompromising.  His  sight  is  microBCopic,^and  the  field 
of  vision  presented  to  our  view  is,  like  the  scroll  of  the  prophet,  a 
parchment  written  within  and  without,  and  fiill  of  lamentation,  and 
mourning,  and  woe.  He  appeals  to  facts  for  the  truth  of  what  he  de- 
clares, as  well  as  to  the  common  experience  of  those  who  are  moving  in 
the  midst  of  the  scenes  that 'now  surround  us.  He  asks  whether  civili- 
zation has  checked  the  progress  of  immorality,  and  whether  the  mightrf 
intellect  of  this  country  has  succeeded  in  correcting  the  failures  or 
miseries  that  tarnish  the  lustre  of  our  name,  and  sap  the  vitals  of  oar 
strength  1  He  unhesitatingly  answers  himself  in  the  negative.  The 
infidel,  ere  now,  has  stepped  forward  in  scorn,  and  has  scoffingty' 
asked,  whether  Christianity  itself  has  not  failed  in  its  mission,  and 
whether  the  awful  scheme  of  Revelation  have  not  lost  its  miraculous 
force  of  conviction,  since  millions  are  perpetually  perishing  without 
the  knowledge  of  its  truth,  or  else  are  living  on,  like  the  Pagans,  in 
constant  contempt  of  its  commandments^  The  multitude  are  the 
creatures  of  circumstances,  and  the  dupes  of  their  passions,  their  hopes, 
and  their  fears,  over  which  they  profess  to  have  no  control.  The 
world  is  a  raft  on  the  raging  flood,  covered  with  a  shipwrecked  crew, 
who  are  one  after  another  heing  washed  away,  till  the  whole  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  deep  for  ever.  There  is  no  image  to  represent  the 
nothingness  of  life  at  all  proportionate  to  its  vivid  reality. 

In  two  short  paragraphs  we  have  exhausted  the  subject,  and  left 
nothing  to  be  told  except  what  is  dull  and  hackneyed.  The  public  have 
been  so  frequently  regaled  of  late  with  accounts  of  the  desperate  wicked- 
*ness  lurking  behind  their  doors,  that  they  have  lost  their  relish  for  care- 
fully culled  reports  of  horrors.  For  the  present  they  have  grown  callous 
or  indifferent.  Even  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  orihe  Stafford  House  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  ladies,  languishes,  not  from  the  want  of  any  in- 
*teresting  materials,  but  because  the  subject  is  overdone  or  used  up.  It 
lias  relapsed  into  the  monotonous  routine  of  the  day;  and  we  are  dis- 
-posed  to  go  on  living  as  we  have  hitherto  lived,  insensible  to  the  evik 
which  do  not  immediately  afflict  ourselves.  If  courage  is 'nothing  more 
than  ihe  contempt  engendered  by  a  familiarity  with  danger,  then  we  ore 
certainly  the  most  courageous  people  in  ihe  universe. 

Only  consider  the  jcatalogue  of  sins,  botii 'those  of  omission  and  com- 
inission,  for  Which  we  are  responsible,  such  as  they  have  been  drawn  up 
lay  Dr.  "M'Cormack;  the  reader  will  perceive  ihere  is  nothing  in  itwhidi 
does  not  concern  the  community  both  individually  and  generally.  Air, 
food,  and  dothing,  are  the  sources  or  the  means  of  disease  and  death, 
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because,  through  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  design,  they  are  mismanaged 
and  misunderstood.  Marriage,  and  its  opposite  celibacy,  are  equally 
the  disastrous  springs  of  crime  and  misery.  Employment,  and  the  want 
of  employment,  are  not  less  equally  the  destroyers  both  of  the  head  and 
the  heart,  either  from  idleness,  which  is  the  father  of  mischief,  or  firom 
unhealthy  occupation,  which  is  the  foster-mother  of  pestilence,  infirmity, 
and  decay.  The  defects  of  education,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  the 
ignorance  of  household  economy,  and  the  total  disregard  of  physical 
training,  are  other  still  more  direful  modes  by  which,  in  early  or  later 
years,  those  who  till  the  land  or  fill  the  cities,  are  brought  down  pre- 
maturely to  the  grave.  The  government  of  this  country,  so  universally 
proposed  as  the  model  for  all  others,  is  at  length  discovered  to  be  as  bad 
as  bad  can  be,  in  these  respects.  It  has  not  only  done  nothing  for  the 
sake  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  its  subjects,  but,  what  is  worse,  it 
is  the  direct  cause  of  emigration,  ignorance,  pauperism,  luxury,  crime, 
starvation,  infidelity,  want,  and  woe.  In  short,  if  we  are  to  credit 
almost  every  writer  on  this  rueful  topic,  there  is  not  an  evil  incidental 
to  the  lot  of  man  which  may  not,  in  its  last  resource,  be  fairly  traced  up 
and  imputed  to  the  mal-administration  of  public  affairs.  It  is  this 
manner  of  treating  the  question  that  has  rendered  it,  in  the  estimation 
of  common  sense,  little  else  than  a  puerility;  and,  as  it  usually  happens 
when  statements  are  overdrawn,  the  truths  which  they  contain  are  dis- 
regarded in  consequence  of  the  illogical  deductions  of  which  they  have, 
either  wilfully  or  unintentionally,  been  made  the  handle.  For  the  most 
part,  people  of  the  world  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  great  enthusiasms  ;  and  his- 
tory records  nothing  but  cold  comforts  in  the  divine  cause  of  charity. 

"  Numbers,"  says  Dr.  M'Cormack,  "  live  in  unnatural  isolation  or 
open  profligacy.  Individuals,  whom  no  child  is  destined  to  call  parent, 
swarm  around."  It  is  to  the  neglect  of  marriage,  with  its  inextricable 
results,  that  he  ascribes  the  moral  degradation  and  physical  wretched- 
ness reigning  among  the  masses  of  the  population.  One  of  the  items 
that  he  points  out  in  this  dreary  picture,  is  the  important  one  of  sheer 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  women,  whereby  so  many  in  every  class  of 
society  are  betrayed  into  consequences  of  which  they  could  form  no 
previous  conception.  We  are  inclined  to  demur  to  the  plea  of  igno- 
rance, and  would  rather  substitute  in  its  place  the  want  of  self-control. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  they  fall  before  they  are  aware  of  their  danger,  and, 
when  once  fisillen,  they  not  only  never  recover  themselves,  but  remain  in 
the  bondage  of  sin,  discarded,  and  left  to  perish  by  the  wayside.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  writers  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  British^ 
American,  and  Continental,  whose  names  are  of  the  first  order.  In 
Prussia  and  Austria,  the  women  do  the  work  of  their  husbands  and 
brothers,  who  lounge  about  in  uniforms,  and  devour  the  produce  realized 
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bj  their  more  tender  and  less  able-bodied  drudges.  Women  are  said  to 
do  the  same  in  France,  and  other  places,  not  omitting  Ireland,  and, 
until  very  recently,  in  the  Englbh  and  Scottish  coal-pits,  besides. 
The  exalted  female  character  is  the  last  result  of  exalted  civilization, 
the  greatest  rarity  in  the  world.  Another  cause  of  female  delinquency 
is  occupation  out  of  doors  at  mght.  Every  one  knows  what  the 
streets  of  towns  are  in  these  unseasonable  hours.  But  necessity  is 
imperious ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  of  1200  seamstresses  only  four  had 
under-garments,  there  is  but  too  obvious  a  reason  for  their  providing 
themselves  with  clothing,  whatever  the  means  may  be.  The  methods 
put  in  force  to  remedy  evils  so  vast  and  crjring  as  these,  have  hitherto 
proved  quite  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to 
grapple  with  a  calamity  comprising  the  utmost  destitution  coupled  with 
the  utmost  obliquity  of  the  will.  It  sounds  well  to  eulogize  virtue, 
and  to  prescribe  rules  for  propriety,  discreet  occupations,  &e.  But  it  is 
simple  mockery  in  the  face  of  those  who  stand  alone  in  the  wide  world, 
who  never  knew  the  value  of  a  good  name,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  or  are  able  practically  to  appreciate  the  word  home,  with  all 
its  soothing  and  endearing  associations.  It  is  not  possible  to  heighten 
the  colouring  of  sorrow  so  condign  as  this.  The  most  detestable  and 
most  repulsive  of  all  vice  enables  them  to  live,  and  without  it  they  would 
starve.     What  a  harrowing  thought ! 

The  want  of  employment  is  the  prime  source  of  crime  and  misery. ' 
The  necessity  of  living  presses  upon  us  all.  The  excess  of  population, 
which  ought  to  increase  the  occupation  of  hands  in  exact  ratio  to  the 
increase  of  mouths,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  the  means  of  live- 
lihood only  so  much  the  less.  Every  profession,  trade,  and  craft,  is  more 
than  preoccupied  with  able  competitors.  Hitherto,  pauperism  has  been 
on  the  increase.  In  Scotland,  above  70,000  paupers  are  maintained, 
besides  very  large  numbers  in  England  and  Ireland,  most  of  whom,  as 
the  Times  avers,  if  placed  at  the  Antipodes,  might  secure  comfort,  if 
not  affluence.  The  tvarkhonaeB  are  idle  houses.  Their  inmates  might 
be  drilled  to  some  employment,  and  forced  to  be  productive.  So  might 
a  larger  number  of  the  inmates  of  county  lunatic  asylums,  barracks,  and 
penitentiaries.  Large  tracts  of  waste  lands  are  open  for  cultivation. 
There  are  in  England  and  Scotland  ten,  in  Ireland  six,  millions  of  acres 
ready  to  be  reclaimed.  Of  the  profit  of  so  doing  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
In  1818,  the  Dutch  constrained  beggars  and  vagrants,  and  even 
criminals,  to  labour  and  reform  themselves,  and  the  reward  of  their  in- 
dustry was  the  capability  of  their  purchasing  the  soil  they  cultivated. 
But,  in  these  kingdoms  at  least,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  the  States  of  Ger- 
many, the  excess  of  population,  which  has  led  to  pauperism,  is  at  length 
finding  a  vent  for  itself  in  emigration.     Considering  the  facilities  of 
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transit  both. by  land  and  water^  at  the  present  daj,  we  must  expect  sndi 
a  popular  impulse  as  nothing  more  than  the  natural  consequence  of  such, 
a  state  of  things.     It  is  a  part  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  world  and 
the  repeopling  of  the  new.     No  emigration  has  been  recorded  in  his^ 
tory  more  extenaye  than  this»  and  certainly  not  one  so  peaceable  and 
intelligent     Aocording  to  the  last  accountsi  it  amounts  to  about  a 
thousand  a^^lay  from  the  various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  thfl 
past  year.     It  might  have  been  foreseen,  though  it  could  never  have  been, 
provided  against ;  and  its  effects  on  this  country  are  beyond  our  calcn? 
lations.     There  is  no  former  period  that  we  can  measure  with  our  owir 
eventful  era..    The  emigrants  go  to  a  land  with  a  virgin  and  a  golden 
soil,  unencumbered  and  free  from  the  exclusive  privilege  of  caste;  but 
then  they  have  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  a  new  locally,  clearing, 
the  grouud,  and  locating  the  comforts  of  the  civilized  life  they  have  just 
qiutted.     Under  any  circumstances,  emigration  is  better  than  idleness^ 
and  the  probability  is  that  they  send  back  to  their  mother-country  eithei: 
the  produce  of  their  industry,  or  gold  in  barter  for  the  necessities  of  life» 
And  then  the  moral  culture,  so  repeatedly  insisted  on  by  Dr.  M'Cormad^ 
will  create  itself,  as  soon  as  ever  the  individual  finds  himself  independent^ 
and  bound  to  obtain  his  subsistence  by  means  of  a  good  charaoter,  con- 
joined with  intelligence.     It  is  one  of  those  mental  processes  that  can- 
not be  forced,  but  which  comes  of  its  own  accord.     And  thu%  the  con-^ 
cert  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  is  a  natuzal  result  of 
things  cemented  by  mutual  interests ;  it  cannot  be  imposed,  but  must 
be  left  to  itself,  for  wherever  the  interests  are  mutual,  the  concert  will 
be  unanimous. 

The  ragged  children,  who,  sooner  or  later,  if  not  brought  within  the* 
sphere  of  educational  influence,  become  petty  thieves,  ought  to  be  pro-- 
tected  by  the  state,  and  subjected  to  some  industrial  training.     Count. 
Bumford  attempted  this  at  Munich,  and  Eobert  Owen  at  Ifew  Lanark. 
Oberlin  instituted  infant  schools  at  Waldbach,  and  Wilderspin  organized 
schools  for  27,000  children.     The  want  of  systematic  education  for  the 
children  of  the  forlorn  and  penniless  is  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  tho; 
times.     At  Weston-hill,  Norwood,  900  children  are  reared  in  the  ways 
of  cleanliness,  intelligence,  and  industry.     The  same  might  be  done, 
every  where,  and  the  good  that  would  accrue  to  the  community  191 
incalculable ;  only  something  more  permanent  and  substantial  than  the. 
best  individual  zeal  is  clearly  called  for,  in  order  to  render  undertakings 
of  this  kind  effective  and  co-extensive  with  their  laudable  designs. 

The  next  item  of  complaint  on  the  black  list^  is  that  perplexing 
question  which  no  one,  in  or  out  of  parliament,  has  yet  been  able  to 
answer  satisfactorily  to  all  parties— ^Educaxiok.    Every  one  agrees. 


that  ignorance  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  that  its  only  oor^ 
rective  is  education  ;  but  some  maintain  that  it  should  be  religions 
rather  than  seGular,  others  secular  rather  than  religious,  and  others^ 
again,  maintain  that  the  se^sular  and  neligious  diould  be  conjoined. 
The  real  difficulty  lies  in  religion,  for  every  person  or  party  of  persons^ 
has  his  own  views^  and  what  tihis  party  or  person  thinks  true,  the  other 
person  or  party  thinks  false.  There  is  no  end  to  the  dispute,  since 
there  is  no  acknowledged  umpire  to  settle  the  controversy.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  beings  who  are  the  imoonscious  subjects  of 
a  ceaseless  debate,  grow  up  in  the  ignorance  deplored  by  all,  and  &11 
short  of  the  blessing  which:  all  the  world  proposes  tx)  bestow  upon  them. 
No  one  disputes  the  undeniable  axiom,  that  every  child,  irrespective  of 
sex,  creed,  or  station,  ought  to  be  educated  in  the  best  possible  manner; 
No  one  disputes  this  common-place  truism,  yet  nothing  is  done  to  pro- 
mote it  upon  an  extensive  and  systematic  scale,  and  the  consequence  is,^ 
the  evil  is  progressive,  and  goes  on  multiplying,  until  it  issue  in  its 
fatal  results  of  crime  and  practical  infidelity. 

The  arts  and  sciences  alone  have  never  yet  exclusively  civilized  a^ 
nation,  for  they  are  the  products,  and  not  the  causes  of  national  supe- 
riority. Moreover,  they  concern  the  intellect  rather  than  the  morals. 
Unhappily,  it  most  be  owned  that  piety,  virtue,  and  self-control,  are^ 
not  the  constant  atibendants  on  learning  and  the  splendid  gifts  of  genius. 
Something  more  potent,  than  mere  intdle(^ual  culture  is  required  to  be 
put  in  force  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  conduct  of  a  responsible 
being,  with  a  free  wHl,  like  man,  safely  across  the  stormy  ocean  of  life^. 
from  birth  to  death.  The  moral  sciences  alone  touch  the  relationships 
of  life.  The  intellectual  is  manifestly  subordinate  to  the  spiritual.  The 
spiritual  prepares  the  way  for  the  intellectual,  as  the  morning  foreruns 
the  day.  Without  the  supernatural  gift  of  &ith,  the  mind  is  nothing 
but  a  hopeless  chaos  of  scientific  darkness,  and  moral  impurity  in  con« 
tinual  conflict  wiUi  itsel£ 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  education,  the  ?u>me^uc€Uion  takes  the  lead, 
and  determines  the  future  character  of  the  offspring.  This  b  the  light 
in  which  we  behold  woman  in  her  proper  sphere  of  action.  It  is  the 
noblest  office  that  could  have  been  devised  for  her.  With  the  first 
dawn  of  thought,  she  determines  the  future  destinies  of  mankind.  In 
after  years,  it  is  impossible  to  obliterate  the  earliest  impressions  of  our 
infancy.  Tendencies,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  have  been  implanted 
before  we  were  conscious  of  our  existence,  and  they  have  taken  root  so 
deeply  that  it  is  beyond  all  human  force  to  tear  them  from  within  us. 
Our  tutors  may  subsequently  add  something  to  our  instruction,  and  we 
at  last  may  do  much  for  ourselves;  but  the  starting  point  of  our 
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educational  career,  good  or  bad,  rests  exclusivelj  with  our  mothers  and 
nurses. 

Household  culture,  above  all,  is  the  proper  vocation  of  woman.  The 
art  of  preparing  wholesome  food  at  the  smallest  possible  expense  belonga 
to  no  one,  except  the  housewife.  The  teaching  and  the  practice  are 
hers.  Those  with  small  incomes  must  be  content  with  rations,  while 
those  who  are  recognised  as  paupers,  are  forced  to  live  almost  npon 
nothing,  or  else  upon  such  food  as  thej  can  obtain,  crude  and  ill-cooked, 
and  therefore  indigestible.  Hence  the  gaunt  forms  and  lean  &ceir 
which  prowl  about  the  streets.  Nevertheless,  much  of  this  pemicioiis 
state  of  things  may  be  assigned  to  thorough  ignorance  of  the  colinary 
art.  Most  women,  high  and  low,  arc  ignorant  of  cookery,  except  in 
theory,  if  indeed  so  much  as  this.  Ladies  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
their  cook,  whose  kitchen  few  can  visit ;  while  husbands  in  the  lower 
and  middling  classes  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  wives,  'who  rarely  know 
anything  of  the  science  of  cookery,  simply  because  they  have  never 
been  taught.  We  might  take  a  lesson  in  this  respect  from  the  savages. 
There  are  the  pilafs  of  the  Syrian  desert,  and  the  bill  of  fare  among  ^e 
Turks  or  Arabs  is  spoken  of  with  rapture.  A  school  for  cookery- 
why  not  ?  or,  as  a  previous  part  of  the  curriculum,  a  school  for  detecting 
adulterated  food,  which  would  be  of  the  last  importance.*  In  the 
Finchley- school,  the  girls  wash,  dry,  and  iron  their  clothes,  which  thej 
bring  home,  together  with  a  neatly  written  account.  They  also  prepare 
a  dinner  weekly  for  their  own  use.  At  Belfast,  the  g^rls  make,  mend, 
sew,  wash,  &c.,  without  omitting  their  general  education  at  the  same 
time.  There  are  bright  exceptions ;  for,  from  the  Eegistrar-Qenerars 
return,  a  large  number  of  the  women  of  England  are  tmable  to  write  their 
names  at  marriage — so  uninstructed  are  the  first  instructors  of  mankind  I 
In  1806,  the  state  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  convinced  of  the  evils  of 
neglect,  decreed  that  t>vice  a  week  the  female  children  of  each  several 
commune  should  assemble  under  a  competent  salaried  matron  for 
instruction  in  sewing,  knitting,  darning,  washing,  housekeeping — ^in 
short,  order,  economy,  neatness,  cleanliness,  the  first  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement.  This  mode  of  education  should  be,  if  possible, 
pursued  in  the  country,  apart  from  the  contaminated  atmosphere  and 
associations  of  a  large  town.  The  elastic  spirit  arising  from  the  pure 
air  of  the  country  is  of  itself  a  powerful  incentive  to  virtuous  feelings 
and  simplicity  of  mind.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  intellectual 
refinement  grows  up  spontaneously,  for,  like  everything  else,  it  requires 
cultivating,  and,  if  neglected,  degenerates  into  gross  vulgarity. 

*  The  Taloable  series  of  papers  published  in  our  contemportry,  the  Lancet,  under  the 
bead  of  "  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission/'  are  calculated  effectually  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  cruel  adulterations  of  botb  food  and  medicine  whicb  have  been  so  uublushingly 
practised. 
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The  section  on  crimiaal  mauagement  is  full  of  valuable  iuforiaation,  but 
no  conclusion  is  arrived  at  beyond  that  of  the  importance  of  early  training. 
The  poorer  people  have  some  excuse  to  offer  for  themselves  ;  and  yet 
poverty  is  only  a  relative  teriUi  and  much  of  its  dirt  and  wretchedness 
might  be  averted  by  prudence,  foresight,  and  sobriety.  Zealous  indi- 
viduals liave  at  different  times  accomplished  much  towards  the  amelio^ 
ration  of  the  lower  classes.  The  Philanthropic  Society  at  Beigate  is 
an  instance  of  this,  where  the  farm  comprises  140  acres,  and  gives 
emplojmient  to  500  boys.  At  Aberdeen,  Sheriff  Watson  originated  an 
industrial  school,  where  400  youthful  vagrants  were  housed  and  supplied 
with  food,  instruction,  and  work.  Crime  and  ignorance  are  the  most 
expensive  commodities  purchased  by  the  community,  and  inflict  a  much 
larger  drain  on  our  incomes  than  is  ever  demanded  on  account  of  pro-* 
perty  or  any  other  description  of  tax.  They  lie  at  the  bottom  of  our 
heavy  parochial  dues. 

Tlie  physical  training  so  much  practised  by  the  ancients  is  more 
philosophic  in  its  final  results,  than  at  first  seems  probable.  As  an  cyil 
mind  renders  the  attitudes  unconsciously  gross,  awkward,  or  ferocious,  so 
the  well-ordered  movements  of  the  body  reflect  a  graceful  pleasure  to 
the  mind,  and  evoke  sentiments  and  emotions  of  a  corresponding 
nature.  But  physical  training  must  begin  in  the  nursery,  where  alone 
it  can  be  persisted  in  until  it  is  foiTied  into  a  habit.  It  requires  wealth. 
It  resides  in  the  best  quarters  of  the  town,  and  the  pleasantest  loca- 
lities in  the  country.  It  associates  only  with  the  best  of  its  kind,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  ascetic,  who  has  vowed  voluntary  poverty,  and 
lives  in  the  wilderness,  whose  raiment  is  sackcloth,  and  hb  food  locusts 
and  wild  honey.  On  the  contrary,  it  frequents  kings'  houses,  and  is  so 
precious,  that  the  gracefulness  of  a  danseuse  once  cost  the  liead  of  a  saint. 
But,  setting  aside  the  licentious  abuse  of  personal  accomplishment^ 
which  always  prevails  in  luxurious  times,  it  is  plainly  manifest,  that 
numberless  maladies,  both  mental  and  bodily,  proceed  from  the  neglect 
of  training  the  limbs,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties,  to  the  proper 
exercise  of  their  functions.  Witness  the  cavalry  soldier  who  was  once 
a  clown,  and  the  well-mannered  youth  who  was  once  a  clumsy  boy.  It 
constitutes  the  difference  between  the  gentleman  and  the  rustic,  the 
savage  and  the  civilized  man. 

Of  food,  which  Dr.  M'Cormac  treats  of,  little  need  be  said  in  this 
place,  for  medical  literature  is  replete  with  essays  on  diet;  nor  of 
clothing,  which  is  immediately  ooneemed  vrith  the  same  subject.  Dif* 
ferent  persons  and  classes  of  persons  require  different  kinds  of  food^ 
just  as  they  do  a  different  description  of  clothing.  The  lower  classes 
are  not  clad  warmly  enough.  Many  children  are  lost  from  the  want  of 
it.     Fashion  modifles  our  attire,  without  respect  to  the  necessity  or 
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reason  of  its  use;  and  as  to  food^  the  fashion  of  the  day  is  on  the  side  of 
abstinence  rather  than  on  that  of  repletion.  Hippocrates  sajB,  '^Thej 
live  the  longest  who  live  the  best." 

The  concluding  sections  on  air,  drainage,  and  the  prevention  of 
disease,  are  chieflj  stored  with  miscellaneous  information  relating  to 
these  subjects,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader;  but  we  shall  content  oup- 
selves  with  making  a  few  interesting  abstracts  of  those  portions  oon* 
ceniing  mental  hygiene,  which  is  the  specific  object  of  this  joumaL 

The  number  of  lunatics  in  licensed  houses  in  England,  the  metro- 
polis included,  is  stated  at  6731 ;  in  pauper  asylums  and  hospitals^ 
8348,  giving  a  total  of  15,079.  In  1814,  the  grand  total  was  20,000; 
while  in  that  for  1847,  the  aggregate  of  the  insane  and  imbecik^ 
attendants  inclusive,  is  reckoned  at  30,000,  an  estimate  suppoaed  to  ba 
correct.  In  Ireland,  there  are  said  to  be  15,000  insane  persons^  of 
whom  Gil 3  only  arc  under  restraint.  Inclusive  of  Scotland,  thai, 
we  may  assume  the  insane  and  imbedle  in  these  islands  to  amount  to 
50,000,  proportions  which,  if  extended  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  conatitnte 
a  serious  aggregate.  In  the  United  States,  the  insane  are  also  nume- 
rous, and,  according  to  the  ''Journal  of  Insanity,"  Utica,  1846,  the 
patients  are  very  excitable.  In  Governor  Hunt's  message,  it  is  stated, 
tliat  in  1850,  in  New  York  State,  there  were  2506  lunatics,  of  whom 
1106  were  in  asylums,  and  the  rest  in  private  families  or  poor  honaea. 
This  frightful  array  of  mental  maladies  must  be  the  result  of  the 
destructive  operations,  hereditary  or  acquired,  incessantly  at  work  on 
the  ccrebro-spinal  system.  The  numbers  of  either  sex  afflicted  with 
insanity  are  about  equal.  Many,  too  sane  for  confinement,  never- 
theless continue  to  pursue  their  usual  avocations  with  their  intellecta 
evidently  debilitated  and  impaire<l.  By  the  early  addition  of  medieal 
treatment,  sixty  per  cent  of  recoveries  may  be  reckoned  on. 

Among  the  causes  of  insanity,  the  loss  of  self-control  stands  promi- 
nently forward.  It  is  said,  that  every  one  could,  by  an  effort  of  the 
mind,  prevent  the  development  of  insanity.  This  affirmation  is  too 
sweeping;  but  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  correct  Hence  the  value  of 
those  prophylactic  measures  which  tend  to  strengthen  the  mind  and 
the  body  at  the  same  time,  and  the  importance  of  those  pursuits  whick 
demonstrate  the  advantage  of  governing  the  appetites  and  passions,  and 
rendering  them  submissive  to  the  reason.  The  power  of  the  will  is  a 
mighty  one ;  and  we  believe  there  is  no  one  who  would  not  willingly 
resolve  to  preserve  the  just  balance  of  his  understanding,  throughout 
life,  if  it  were  only  pointed  but  to  him  in  what  manner  he  should  exer- 
cise his  will  in  order  to  do  so.  "In  the  battle  of  life,"  says  Guizot^  ^  in, 
which  we  are  called  on  to  conquer,  in  the  government  of  the  inward 
man,  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and   weaknesses,  how   many  snarefl^ 
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enemies,  victories  and  defeats,  can  be  crowded  into  a  day,  an  hourf* 
The  evils  of  neglecting  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  mind  are  immense; 
and  intemperance  and  insanity,  the  great  curses  of  our  civilization,  act 
and  re-act  upon  each  other.  The  best  writers  on  the  disorders  of  tlie 
mind  agree  in  assigning  the  first  place  to  misguided  morals,  and  show 
very  clearly,  that  physical  excesses  are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the* 
evidence  of  deficient  self-controL  The  difference  between  sanity  and 
insanity  depends  simply  on  the  degree  of  mastery  over  oneself  attained 
to  by  each  individual.  In  this  light,  we  perceive  loose  morality  dege- 
nerating into  crime,  and,  at  last,  mingling  in  the  twilight  of  guilt  and 
innocence,  so  puzzling  to  the  jurisconsults  who  in  vain  endeavour  ta 
draw  the  line  of  separation  between  them.  Every  maniac  is  not  a 
criminal ;  but  the  criminal  may  have  perpetrated  his  last  fatal  deed  in  a 
moment  of  mania  engendered  by  self-will,  depraved  from  his  earliest 
years.  Deficient  in  moral  rectitude,  both  the  physical  and  intellectual 
faculties  suffer  alike.  Society,  of  course,  can  recognise  nothing  but  the 
overt  act,  and  the  judge  must  pronounce  sentence  according  to  the 
verdict  of  '-'prtw^y;"  but,  beyond  the  court  of  justice,  there  is  a  humane 
feeling  which  acquits  the  convict,  and  seeks  to  recover  the  fallen  wretch 
by  gentler  means  than  those  of  death,  solitary  confinement,  or  trans- 
portation for  life.  Vindictive  punishments  are  the  relics  of  a  barbarous 
age,  and  disgrace  the  legislature  of  a  period  which  affects  to  be  so  highly 
civilized  and  refined  as  our  own.  We  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  capital 
punishments  done  away  with  altogether,  and  buried  in  the  same  pit 
along  with  the  bygone  penal  laws  that  once  disfigured  our  statute- 
books.  If  the  provisions  of  the  ancient  Roman  law  against  crimes  and 
offences  of  lese  majesty  were  severe,  their  rigour  was  in  accordance  to 
the  spirit  of  the  penal  S3rstem  generally  approved  of  in  those  days^ 
In  all  ages  there  are  predominant  ideas,  which  are  never  called  in 
question,  and  which,  as  it  has  been  acutely  remarked,  must  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  all  mankind,  or  of  none.  Persons  living  in  these  days 
are  shocked  at  their  enormity ;  but  the  times  are  altered,  and  the  more 
genial  temper  of  Christianity  appears  to  be  pervading  the  world,  and 
softening  the  asperities  both  of  the  governing  and  the  governed. 

Congenital  idiotcy  is  not  insusceptible  of  amelioration  and  relief 
Dr.  Giiggenbuhrs  successes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  are  striking  ior 
stances  of  this.  His  last  report  contains  examples  of  great  improve^ 
ment  in  cretins  effected  by  physical  treatment.  His  establishment  on 
the  Abendberg  shows  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  firmness, 
kindness,  and  intelligence  judiciously  conjoined.  It  is  the  same  with 
confirmed  insanity,  which  may  be  alleviated,  if  not  cured,  by  education 
conducted  on  medical  principles.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  in  the  Annales 
cTHygQne  PvHic,  describes  how  sixty  idiots,  in  Dr.  Femis'  school,  at 
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Bicetre,  sang,  danced,  read,  wrote  from  dictation,  drew  various  figurefr, 
performed  calculations,  made  shoes  and  furniture.  At  Colchester,  the 
lame  were  made  to  walk,  the  dumb  to  speak,  the  helpless  and  imbecile 
to  feed,  dress,  and  keep  themselves  clean,  while  physical  training,  gar- 
dening, carpentering,  shoemaking,  reading,  writing,  singing,  drawings 
and  music,  were  all  taught,  so  far  as  the  capacity  of  each  individual 
would  permit.  At  Bath,  as  at  Highgate,  every  hour  has  its  duties — » 
order,  kindness,  obedience,  love,  are  the  only  rules.  The  New  York 
Asylum  for  Idiots  has  been  attended  with  great  success.  In  New 
England,  kind  treatment,  pro])er  food,  and  lively  sports,  Avith  judicioas 
discipline,  have  effected  much  good  under  the  management  of  Mf. 
Richards.  The  humane  conductors  of  these  establishments  are  a 
pattern  to  others  in  the  art  of  moral  training.  The  management 
of  the  idiotic  and  insane  requires  persons  of  high  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities.  Each  case  must  be  treated  according  to  its  individual 
characteristics. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  nervous  diseases,  muscular  labour  in  the  open 
air  is  of  late  really  much  more  attended  to  by  psychologists.  Fresh  air 
is  an  anodyne,  and  fatigue  in  consequence  of  hard  work  is  the  best  of 
opiates.  For  able-bodied  lunatics,  any  employment  is  preferable  to  the 
stagnation  of  mind  and  body  inevitably  resulting  from  idleness.  Every 
county  report  declares,  that  the  employed  are  among  the  well  disposed 
and  quiet,  the  unemployed  among  the  disturbing  and  disturbed  portion 
of  the  population. 

The  worst  kind  of  insanity,  and  even  utter  loss  of  mind,  ensue  from 
self-indulgence  begun  in  early  life.  Parents  have  little  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  evils  they  are  engendering  for  their  favourite  children 
by  giving  way  to  their  caprices  and  fancies,  and  fondly  gratifying  all 
their  wishes.*  It  is  a  duty  to  deny  them  something  for  the  sake  of 
discipline,  and  to  moderate  their  inclinations  even  for  what  is  proper 
and  good.  A  high  character  cannot  be  formed  without  its  having  been 
taught  to  endure  long  continued  self-denial.  The  idiotic  child  is  the 
evidence  of  moral  perversion,  if  not  the  result  of  constitutional  decay. 
Among  the  lower  orders  it  is  produced  by  the  gin-palace,  the  factory, 
and  the  mine ;  among  the  more  opulent  it  is  fostered  in  the  soft  coUi- 
quations  of  affluence  and  ease.  Vice  and  luxury,  want  and  super- 
abundance, arc  equally  the  sources  of  idiotcy,  folly,  extravagance,  and 
crime.  The  reeking  recesses  of  large  towns  send  forth  those  pallid, 
joyless,  stupid  forms  of  human  beings,  which  would  make  us  start  with 
horror,  were  not  our  gaze  familiar  with  the  sickening  sight ;  while, 
along  the  parade,  we  are  so  habituated   to   the  wasted  features  of 

*  Pinto  ascribw  the  fall  of  the  Persian  Empire  to  the  over  indulgence  of  their  children : 
in  other  words,  spoilt  children  ruined  a  kingdom. 
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dissipation. and  fashion,  that  we  mistake  them  for  the  standard  of 
beauty,  and  actually  forget  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  spectres 
of  mental  deformity  and  bodily  degeneration  and  abuse.  Of  such  as 
these  are  the  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  public  are  little  aware 
that  the  cost  of  insanity  treads  hard  on  the  outlay  for  crime.  Colney 
Hatch,  for  example,  a  recent  erection,  and  but  one  out  of  many,  has 
already  entailed  an  expenditure  of  300,000^. ! 

A  careful  education  in  early  life,  which  would  instil  a  just  apprecii^ 
tion  of  the  world  and  its  allurements,  would  save  many  from  ending 
their  days,  or  blighting  their  reputations  by  being  forced  to  reside  for 
some  length  of  time,  in  the  lunatic  asylum ;  and  doubtless,  it  has  pre- 
served many  from  the  worst  of  human  calamities,  the  loss  of  reason* 
And  yet  we  venture  to  repeat  that  education,  even  among  the  wealthy 
classes,  is  miserably  neglected.  A  smattering  of  learning  is  obtained  at 
petty  boarding  schools,  where  the  teacher  requires  teaching,  and  the  pupils 
are  taught  nothing  that  concerns  the  moral  grandeur,  the  end  and  aim 
of  an  immortal  being.  Consequently,  they  enter  the  world  practicaUy 
ignorant  of  their  chief  duties,  and  are  considered  sufficiently  accom- 
plished if  they  are  acquainted  with  the  received  modes  of  society,  and 
are  able  to  speak  on  the  current  topics  of  the  day  without  embarrass- 
ment or  conceit.  But  this  is  not  education  in  its  loftiest  sense-— it  is 
only  ease  and  fluency  learnt  by  rote, — phraseology  fixed  in  the  memory 
without  informing  the  understanding ;  and  the  end  of  it  is,  indiscretioxi, 
debauchery,  and  criminal  engagements,  a  seared  conscience,  and  the 
sting  of  remorse  without  the  power  of  reforming  themselves.  The 
Christian  principle  is  as  little  discernible  as  it  was  in  the  education  of 
the  Homan  youth  ;  who  were  passed  over  to  the  care  of  Greek  pedants^ 
whose  interest  it  was  to  corrupt  the  passions  of  those  whom  thej 
wished  to  flatter,  and  whose  office  was  despised  by  the  Komans  because 
they  purchased  it  at  any  price  they  pleased.  Tutors  of  this  description 
imparted  a  frivolous  taste  for  literature,  false  politeness  of  manners, 
a  love  for  the  theatre,  shows  and  dances,  a  low  taste  for  jockeyism^ 
intrigue,  and  ostentation.  By  these  means  they  infected  the  national 
morals  in  their  very  springs  of  action,  and  scaled  the  citadel  of  virtue 
by  entering  through  the  breach  already  opened  by  the.  philosophy  of 
Epicurus,  and  but  imperfectly  repaired  or  defended  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics.  Tacitus,  who  describes  the  excessive  luxury  of  Rome,  gives 
a  very  able  speech  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  animadverting  upon  it. 
Apicius,  who  had  squandered  his  enormous  wealth  and  was  reduced  to 
only  ten  millions  of  sesterces  (100,000^.),  committed  suicide  from  his 
dreadful  sense  of  poverty.  Tacitus  calls  him  dives  et  prodigua,  and 
imputes  to  him  the  worst  of  crimes.  Contrasted  with  this  dereliction 
of  morals  and  disgusting  barbarity  in  the  midst  of  refinement,  stand 
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out,  in  bold  relief,  such  eharacta-s  as  Cicero,  Sallost,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  iuL, 
iriio  shone  so  brightly  on  account  of  their  splendid  education  ;  and 
vhat  would  such  men  not  have  been,  bad  they  only  been  Christians  f 
For  it  was  not  with  them  as  it  is  with  us.  The  modems  isolate  thdr 
sciences  too  mudi,  and  fall  into  the  same  error  in  this  respect  as  the 
^Hindoos  and  Egyptians,  with  their  castes.  The  soldier  knows  nothing 
of  law,  nor  the  lawyer  of  military  tactics.  The  civil  laws  are  separate 
-from  the  administration  of  affairs.  Eeligion  has  its  proper  dergy,  and 
finance  its  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Politics,  diplomacy,  mep- 
chandise,  the  learned  professions,  are  confided  to  separate  hands,  and 
-distributed  differently.  But  among  the  ancients  during  the  republic 
And  the  empire,  the  same  man  was  at  the  same  time  a  warrior,  aa 
advocate,  a  magistrate,  a  judge,  a  financier,  a  pontiff:  nothii^  wils 
strange  to  him.  For  several  years  he  had  served  in  the  field  and  was 
intimate  with  the  qualities  of  the  soldier,  and  the  operations  of  an  army 
during  an  active  campaign.  He  had  sat  in  the  senate  for  twenty  years, 
had  listened  to  every  debate,  and  was  intimate  with  the  state  of  public 
•e^Etirs,  of  the  most  important  and  critical  nature ;  and,  after  having 
passed  through  and  discharged  the  functions  of  every  office  in  the 
republic,  his  knowledge  and  experience  were  reckoned  to  be  at  last 
complete,  fit  for  the  public  service,  an  honour  worthy  of  his  name,  and 
a  distinguished  ornament  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  Roman  fabria 
There  may  be  many  excellent  reasons  why  an  education  of  this  descrip- 
tion could  not  be  carried  into  execution  among  ourselves,  and  very  just 
motives  may  be  alleged  for  the  modern  distribution  of  politics,  arts,  and 
sciences  among  persons  who  profess  each  one  in  particular ;  nor  have 
we  brought  forward  tliis  old  regime  with  any  view  of  enforcing  it  on  the 
attention  of  our  contemporaries,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  showing  what 
our  education  is  not  in  the  present  day,  and  what  it  might  be  made 
with  every  possible  advantage  to  ourselves  and  those  who  follow  us. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  the  general  ignorance  pre- 
valent throughout  the  community  is  a  positive  evil,  fraught  with  the 
most  disastrous  consequences,  and  such  as  will,  sooner  or  later,  force 
itself  upon  our  notice  in  a  manner  not  to  be  disregarded.  The 
abundance  of.  books  published  is  no  proof  of  solid  information.  It  only 
proves  the  universal  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  the  greater  necessity 
there  is  for  directing  it  aright,  and  supplying  it  with  wholesome  nutri- 
ment. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  look  with  a  desponding  eye  on  the 
epoch  in  which  we  are  living,  but  neither  have  we  any  very  sanguine 
expectations  of  an  approaching  millennium  :  our  views  are  much  more 
sober.  We  perceive  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  rapidly  improving  m 
every  respect.     The  exclusive  privilege  of  rank  and  title  unsupported 
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bj  real  personal  merit,  is  almost  at  its  last  gasp.  It  cannot  surviyd 
much  longer.  The  means  of  livelihood  are  increasing,  while  the  gifta 
of  fortune  are  changing  hands.  The  old  nations  of  Europe  have  all  of 
a  sudden  grown  extremely  old.  Their  institutions  are  wearing  out,  and 
must  be  repaired,  altered,  and  adapted  to  a  new  condition  of  things,  ia 
which  the  intellect  will  play  a  higher  part  than  hereditary  greatness,  the 
pen  will  be  sharper  than  the  sword,  and  ^virtue  of  more  real  value  than 
brute  force  and  extensive  armaments.  There  may  be  some  partial 
interruptions  to  this  progress  of  events,  bat  the  issue  of  them  is  certain, 
and  is  not  far  ofil  As  journalists,  it  is  our  part  to  study  the  mind  in 
its  various  phases,  both  individually  and  nationally,  to  point  out  the 
^-arious  mental  phenomena  as  they  arise,  and  to  lend  our  voice  in 
assisting  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  morals  for  the  public 
good. 

That  we  are  not  far  from  the  truth  in  our  surmises,  a  glance  at  the 
social  revolutions  of  the  last  three  hundred  years  will  quickly  assure  us. 
The  establishment  of  the  European  colonies  is  a  fact  exclusively  modem. 
The  mind  of  the  foregoing  periods  had  never  conceived  so  yast  a  design, 
nor  had  it  the  means  of  executing  its  projects,  even  if  it  had  been  equal 
to  the  idea  of  them.  The  ''  people,"  as  they  are  emphatically  styled, 
were  still  in  their  serfdom,  and  their  intelligence  was  fettered  together 
with  their  personal  liberty.  As  soon,  however,  as  Europe  felt  herself 
disembarrassed  of  her  inconvenient  fetters,  the  highest  destinies 
expanded  before  her.  Unlike  the  crusades  against  the  Ottoman  power 
in  the  East,  a  new  crusade,  of  a  very  different  character  indeed,  was 
undertaken  towards  the  West.  It  was  mean  and  paltry  in  its  appa- 
ratus when  compared  with  the  glittering  equipments  displayed  by  the 
knights  of  chivalry,  but  it  was  altogether  grander  and  more  imposing 
in  its  efforts  and  results.  Millions  of  soldiery  were  called  upon  to  go 
and  rescue  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  lost  as  soon  as  won ;  but  a  few 
thousand  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  alone  sufficient  for  the  con- 
quest of  America  on  the  one  side,  and  India  on  the  other.  Mighty  as 
the  achievement  has  proved  itself  to  be,  it  was  but  as  child's  play  in 
comparison  with  the  futile  armaments  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
Europeans  laughed  as  they  consigned  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
New  World  to  the  hands  of  a  few  necessitous  adventurers ;  for  the 
famous  conquerors  of  Hindostan,  Mexico,  and  Peru  were  little  else  than 
the  offcasts  of  society.  Columbus  was  worth  nothing  but  his  genius ; 
and  if  we  consider  the  infamous  manner  in  which  the  great  trading 
companies  first  recruited  their  armies,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  the 
hr^S  lands  lying  beyond  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean  surren- 
dered themselves  at  discretion  to  some  of  the  most  desperate  and  worth- 
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less  of  the  restless  European  populations.*  This  may  alone  suffice  to 
account  for  the  excesses  and  enormities  that  sullied  the  first  occupation 
of  the  two  Indies  (East  and  West),  besides  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  so  many  reckless  vagabonds,  who  suddenly  found  themselves  alone 
and  destitute  in  the  midst  of  a  feeble-minded  race  whom  they  resolved 
to  subdue  by  terror  instead  of  kindness.  Against  the  Spaniards,  indeed, 
the  worst  of  accusations  are  denounced.  The  Europeans  are  regarded 
as  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty.  Perhaps,  the  entire  history  of  modem 
and  medieval  Europe  does  not  acquit  them.  A  century  has  not  passed 
since  the  first  French  revolution,  and  our  own  country  has  not  been 
less  sanguinary  in  its  continental,  eastern,  and  domestic  wars.  But 
run  through  the  ancient  forests  of  the  New  World,  now  forming  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  see  whether  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
in  America,  scarcely  yet  two  centuries  old,  has  not  done  wonders  in 
redeeming  its  character  for  peace,  and  in  making  amends  the  most 
honourable  for  the  savage  cupidity  of  a  few  heartless  soldiers,  at  their 
first  landing  (the  buccaneers,  flibustiers,  &c.)  Asia  has  not  fared  so 
well  as  America  in  this  respect.  India  alone  has  retained  with  amazing 
obstinacy  her  manners  and  laws,  the  growth  of  centuries.  But  we  need 
not  despair.  It  may  require  a  long  time  before  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
present  age  shall  have  thoroughly  penetrated  the  compact  masses  of  the 
Hindoo  people,  hardened  into  a  concrete  by  the  operation  of  countless 
generations  of  a  uniform  character  and  aspect,  coeval  with  the  earliest 
legends  of  mankind.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  mere  sentiment  of 
personal  independence  and  social  unity  should  be  able  to  overthrow 
barriers  at  once  so  ancient  and  consolidated  as  these  prejudices  of  the 
imperturbable  Hindoo.  Moreover,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  mer- 
chants are  not  either  moral  or  religious  missionaries.     The  warehouse 

•  Jnsqae  dans  les  projels  de  colonisation  formes  officicllcmcnt,  noas  retronvons  la 
m^mc  composition.  Si  Ton  fait  des  envois  d'hommcs  au  Nonveau-Monde,  ce  sent  toa- 
jours  des  malfaiteurs  qa'on  tire  des  prisons  on  dcs  gal^i'es ;  Ics  cargaisons  de  femmes  so 
composenl  tontcs  de  filles  publiqaes ;  ct  quand  le  venerable  Las  Casas  ue  vent  que  des 
honn^tes  gens  ponr  sa  colonic,  il  n'cn  trouve  pas  deux  cents  dans  toute  I'EBpagne  qui 
conseutcnt  a  Ic  snivre.  Nous  ne  parlons  pas  de  Botany  Bay.  —  Histoire  Moder*0, 
Paris,  1843. 

England,  indeed,  has  liitherto  had  her  colonics  to  receive,  against  their  will,  her 
expatriated  criminals.  But,  as  we  observed  the  other  day,  and  now  with  the  greitest 
satisfaction  repeat,  transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  other  Australian  colonies  is 
to  cease  altogether,  while  even  to  Western  Australia  it  can  only  be  continued  for  a  short 
time,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Nor  can  it  be  other  than  a  gratifying  contrast  to 
reflect  upon,  that  while  the  legislature  is  and  will  be  compelled  to  consider  the  subject  of 
secondary  punishments  for  confirmed  criminals,  they  (the  Reformatory  Institution  at 
Birmingham)  are  actively  engaged  in  providing  the  best  instruments  and  employing  the 
most  efficacious  agencies  for  dispensing  with  such  punishments,  by  affording  the  yoathfa)^ 
and  as  yet  yielding  criminal,  the  means  of  reformation,  and  the  opportunity  of  prose- 
cuting an  honest,  industrious,  and  useful  career. — The  Times,  Feb.  24,  1853. 
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the  banker's  ledger,  and  a  bill  of  exchange,  are  the  worst  of  preachers 
before  a  philosophic  sect,  such  as  a  Brahmin  or  a  Buddhist.  The 
pantheism  of  the  East  may  obej,  but  it  can  neither  love  nor  understand, 
the  monetary  system  nor  the  military  despotism  of  a  host  of  foreign 
mercenaries.  More  expanded  ideas  are,  however,  gaining  ground. 
"  The  Emperor  of  the  Afghans,"  says  M.  Chardin  {Hutoire  dea  Coloniea 
Europeennea  omx  Indea — BibHotli^quePapulaire),  "  has  recently  received 
a  letter  written  in  French  by  an  Indian  rajah.  The  Eajah  of  Tanjore, 
a  stipendiary  of  the  English,  understands  modem  chemistry,  reads 
Shakspeare,  and  possesses  a  portrait  of  the  first  Napoleon."  A  revo* 
lution  is  slowly  at  work  in  the  gorgeous  East, — ^tho  dark  races  are 
gradually  being  carried  away  in  the  torrent  of  progressive  improvement ; 
the  European  mind  is  spreading  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  hour  of  intellectual  triumph  is  at  hand,  and  perhaps  it  is  nearer 
than  we  now  suppose.  If  the  few  clever  clerks  in  Leadenhall-strcet, 
who  preside  over  the  destinies,  should  happen  to  fail  in  the  government 
of  our  Anglo-Indian  empire,  their  extensive  rule  would  fall  to  pieces ; 
possibly  the  Russian  troops  might  step  forward  and  take  it  in  hand ; 
but  certainly  the  modem  descendants  of  Ham  would  have  seen  their 
last  day,  and  a  new  order  of  things  would  arise  upon  the  ashes  of 
primeval  Asia. 

In  America  this  revolution  is  finally  settled.  The  new  world  has 
affranchised  itself.  Oceania,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  are  doing 
the  same.  They  are  severing,  or  beginning  to  sever,  themselves,  from 
the  agents  of  their  fatherland.  Nationality  is  d3ring  a  natural  death. 
European  in  their  language,  their  laws,  their  manners,  their  literature, 
and  their  tastes,  they  boldly  assert  their  claim  to  independence,  and  avow 
their  intention  of  beginning  from  henceforth  a  career  of  fortune  of  their 
own.  They  disdain  the  rule,  because  they  are  conscious  of  being  equal 
to  the  powers  of  Europe.  America  has  led  the  way  in  this  course  of 
events.  From  a  dependency  she  has,  in  less  than  a  century,  grown  up 
into  a  mighty  nation,  and  stands  forth  as  the  outpost  and  advanced 
guard  of  European  civilization.* 

In  the  psychology  which  we  have,  from  the  commencement  of  this 
journal,  avowedly  undertaken  to  investigate  and  dissect,  we  have  at  no 

•  The  subTcrsion  of  twenty  empires  is  the  price  at  which  Providence  has  accorded  to 
Europe  the  light  of  modern  civilization. — Jbel  RSmusat,  What  the  price  shall  be  at 
which  the  soathem  hemisphere  will  surpass  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  is  a  treasure 
laid  np  in  store  for  the  pen  of  some  futnre  historian,  whose  glorious  task  it  shall  be  to 
record  the  destinies  of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  or  the  penal  settlement  of  Botany  Bay. 
A  portion  of  land,  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  yet  nnchronicled  in  the 
list  of  nations.  Its  estent,  its  climate,  and  the  riches  of  its  alluvial  soil,  are  already 
attracting  crowds  from  the  northern  hemisphere ;  they  bring  with  them  the  resources, 
the  science,  and  the  refinements  of  the  experience  of  ages ;  and  its  population  has  already 
begun  at  a  point  of  elevation  equal  to  our  own. 
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time  shrunk  from  demonstrating  its  operations  in  the  totality  of  mui- 
kind  as  well  as  in  the  person  of  each  indiyidnaL  The  history  of  miiid 
is  that  of  man  for  six  thousand  years.  We  behold  him,  like  a  diili 
under  the  tuition  of  a  master,  being  instructed  step  by  st^  partly  by 
precept  and  partly  by  experience,  until  he  has  reached  the  age  of  man- 
hood, when  he  can  at  length  exercise  his  faculties,  and  judge  and  act  for 
himself.  We  apprehend  that  the  present  is  an  age  of  comparative 
maturity,  such  as  has  not  yet  been  witnessed  b^ore.  That  thb  notioa 
is  not  chimerical  on  our  part,  nor  the  boasting  of  a  petty  vanity  whick 
delights  in  extolling  its  own  times  and  nation,  is  unanswerably  proved 
by  the  increasing  order,  discipline,  and  intelligence  of  the  masses  of  the 
community;  and  even  the  complaints  that  are  made  respecting  tbewani 
of  education  and  the  alarming  prevalence  of  crime^  do  not  so  mudi  show 
the  actual  existence  of  these  evils,  as  they  imply  the  earnest  desire  ^n 
all  sides  for  adopting  the  proper  means  for  the  improvement  both  of  the 
mind  and  morals.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  is  not  likely  the  lower  ordecs 
would  listen  so  patiently  as  they  do  to  the  constant  upbraidings  and  re- 
proofs repeatedly  uttered  in  their  hearing,  the  plans  suggested  for  their 
correction,  or  the  means  propounded  for  their  amendment  The  truth 
is,  they  enter  into  these  views  as  heartily  as  we  do  ourselves.  They  are 
solicitous  for  their  own  advancement,  and  willing  to  make  every  effort 
for  the  purpose  of  elevating  themselves  and  their  offspring  in  their  own 
esteem  as  well  as  in  that  of  others.  It  is  but  natural  they  should  do  eou 
Why  should  we  marvel  at  it  ?  The  only  wonder  is,  that  this  popular 
movement  has  been  delayed  to  so  late  a  period  of  the  Christian  era^  nay, 
almost  entirely  until  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  ;  and 
that,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  we  should  be  only  jual 
beginning  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  probability  that  periiaps  even  the 
Peace  Society  may  not  be  so  egregiously  mistaken  as  their  opponents 
would  represent  them  to  be.  For  our  part,  we  own  that  we  hail  it  aa 
the  harbinger  of  better  things  yet  to  come,  and  that  the  approach  of  a 
wiser  spirit  among  the  governed  and  the  governing  is  not  isx  off.  One 
thing  is  decided,  that  brute  force  is  fast  falling  in  the  general  estimation 
of  mankind,  and  that  it  is  less  requisite  in  just  proportion  to  the  higher 
intelligence  of  all  The  pamphlet  of  Dr.  M'Cormac  has  given  rise  to 
this  train  of  thoughts  in  which  we  have  indulged  ourselves.  We  have 
spoken  according  to  our  brief.  If  our  pleading  has  been  special,  it  has 
been  in  favour  of  the  commonwealth  of  virtue,  the  noblest  cause  there 
is,  as  well  as  in  direct  support  of  those  grand  principles  of  progress  and 
intelligence,  of  which  no  one  need  blush  to  avow  himself  the  advocate^ 
nor  hold  himself  aloof  from  too  sensitive  a  fear  of  being  pointed  out  m 
their  follower  and  abettor.  Mere  novelty  is  puerile  and  contemptible  | 
but  obstinacy  argues  stupidity  or  ignorance.     Our  part  will  not  suffer 
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OB  to  lie  in  the  rear,  but  dictates  to  us  a  line  of  duty  in  the  ducidatloA 
of  the  mental  phenomena,  from  which  we  cannot  swerve,  and  in  the 
ample  discharge  of  which  consist  our  exercise  and  delight. 
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PoYBRTY  and  misery,  unceasing  struggles  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
premature  death,  IjaII  not  uncommonly  to  the  possessors  of  that  kind  of 
mental  endowment  ordinarily  termed  genius.  The  usual  source  of  these 
calamitous  circumstances  is  the  want  of  common  sense.  Is  common 
dense  incompatible  then  with  genius?  or  are  poverty  and  misery  the 
necessary  results  of  high  intellectual  labour  1  Surely,  such  b  not  the 
fact.     Let  the  different  fates  of  Turner  and  Hay  don  teach  this  truth. 

In  the  singular  work  before  us,  we  have  ample  materials  for  a  psycho- 
logical study  of  genius  in  its  usual  course  of  development  and  terminar 
tion.  Benjamin  Bobert  Haydon,  the  historical  painter,  kept  a  journal 
-during  many  successive  years  of  liis  life,  and  made  it  the  daily  record 
of  his  thoughts,  aspirations,  devotions,  designs.  Besides  this,  he  wrote 
his  autobiography.  This  he  did  for  reasons  variously  stated.  '^  My 
view,"  he  remarks  incidentally  in  one  place,  **  is  to  give  my  readers  a 
notion  of  my  character,  temperament,  virtues,  vices,  and  infirmities." 
More  formally,  in  another,  he  assigns  a  higher  motive — the  assertion  of 
Jk  great  principle,  and  the  defence  of  his  public  life  and  conduct. 

"  Every  man,"  he  remarks  in  his  introduction,  "  who  has  suffered  for  a 
principle  and  would  lose  his  life  for  its  success, — who,  in  his  early  days, 
has  been  oppressed  without  ever  giving  the  slightest  grounds  for  oppres- 
sion,  and  persecuted  to  ruin  because  his  oppression  was  unmerited, — 
who  has  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  exactly  in  proportion  as  they 
became  convinced  they  were  wrong, — every  man  who,  like  me,  has  eaten 
the  bitter  crust  of  poverty,  and  endured  the  penalties  of  vice  and  wick- 
edness where  he  merited  the  reward  of  virtue  and  industry,  should  write 
his  own  life." 

In  the  same  introduction  to  his  '<  autobiography"  from  which  the 
Above  sentence  is  taken,  he  assigns  another — namely,  that  his  life  should 
point  a  moral. 

"  My  mistakes,  I  hope,  will  be  a  beacon  to  the  inexperienced,  my  oo- 
owional  yictories  a  stimulus  to  the  persevering;  and  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  been  elevated  from  the  depths  of  want  and  disgrace  to  the 

*  "  Antobiography  of  Bei\]ainiii  Robert  HaydoD."  Edited  by  Tom  Taylor,  8  ?ols* 
8fo.    1868. 
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heights  of  fortune  and  hope,  an  encouragement  to  those  who  believe,  as 
I  believe,  that  bending  before  the  corrections  of  the  Almighty  is  the 
only  way  to  save  the  brain  from  insanity  and  the  heart  from  sin.** 

A  weak  and  delusive  faith,  indeed,  was  this  of  poor  Haydon's.  No 
Bufferings  'ever  corrected  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  and  heart.  What> 
indeed,  he  calls  "the  corrections  of  the  Almighty,"  before  which  he 
rarely  bent,  were  nothing  more  than  those  results  of  his  own  follies 
which  drove  him,  at  last,  to  suicide.  Well — praise  and  blame  are  now 
alike  to  him;  and  if,  in  drawing  the  true  moral  from  this  singular 
record  of  a  restless  life,  we  take  the  recorder  at  less  than  his  own  esti- 
mation, to  him,  at  least,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  observe  by  way  of  introduction,  that  al- 
though Haydon  has  recorded  in  his  diary  much  that  a  man  of  common 
sense  would  have  left  in  oblivion,  he  has  surely  omitted  to  mention 
much  that  would  have  elucidated  his  own  character.  It  is  Epictetus, 
we  think,  who  remarks  that  "  no  one  will  confess  himself  a  fool  or  a 
blockhead,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  hear  every  one  say,  I  wish 
my  fortune  was  equal  to  my  mind."  This  general  frailty  was  a  special 
and  prominent  characteristic  of  Haydon's  mind.  His  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  himself  is  ludicrous  in  its  simplicity.  It  would  be  difficult,  how» 
ever,  to  say  whether  he  offended  most  by  his  quiet  assumptions  or  his 
passionate  dogmatism.  Uncontrollable  himself,  he  was  utterly  intole- 
rant. "  Wilkie  was  content,"  he  remarks,  "  to  do  what  was  wanted  to 
be  done  in  art — I  gloried  in  trying  to  force  people  to  do  what  they 
ought,"  i,  e.,  to  force  his  opinions  upon  people.  No  wonder  that  the 
sagacious  Wordsworth  remarked,  when  he  called  upon  him,  in  Londoiii 
in  1824,  "  Well,  Haydon,  you  found  the  world  too  strong."  Nothing 
bore  down  his  self-conceit  except  his  own  suicidal  hand ;  he  therefore 
had  a  "set-to"  with  Wordsworth.  When^  in  1826,  he  exhibited  a  picture 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  fairly  driven  to  this  trivial  act  of  courtesy  to  the 
profession  by  his  ovem-helming  necessities,  his  professional  brethren  of 
the  academy  reciprocated  the  courtesy.  "The  two  or  three  I  have 
spoken  to  have  evidently  behaved  with  great  kindness.     I  see  they  have 

a  high  opinion  of  me.     But  no  concession ;  d me,  if  I  make  any 

concession."  Again,  "  I  think  myself  the  man,"  he  remarks,  in  18249 
"  and  I  would  venture  to  predict  that  if  the  books  were  open  for  the 
public  to  write  the  name  of  the  man  they  think  most  capable  of  coih 
ducting  a  great  system  of  art,  Haydon  would  preponderate  fifty  to 
one" ! 

These  are  some  of  many  illustrations  of  his  inextinguishable  yanitgr 
find  self-will. 

Before  entering,  however,  into  an  analysis  of  Haydon's  mental  charac- 
teristics, we  will  trace  his  career  from  childhood  upwards,  introducing^ 
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from  time  to  time,  sncb  incidental  notices  of  artists*  life  in  general  ak 
will  illustrate  the  social  and  domestic  circumstances  of  that  irritable 
"  genus."  Haydon  was  bom  at  Plymouth  ;  his  father  was  a  bookseller. 
He  was  "well  descended  and  connected"  by  both  his  father's  and 
mother's  side;  his  grandmother  was  Mary  Baskerville,  a  descendant  of 
the  great  printer.  "  She  was  a  woman  of  great  energ}'  and  violent  pre- 
judices/* Haydon  observes,  and  probably  it  was  from  her  that  he  in- 
herited the  same  characteristic.  She  hated  the  French  and  she  hated 
the  Americans,  with  much  the  same  ardour  as  Haydon  hated  tho 
Academy.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  he  was  (as  he  himself  be- 
lieved) '^  an  excessively  self-willed,  passionate  child."  From  his  earliest 
infancy  he  displayed  an  inclination  for  engravings  and  for  drawing* 
This  was  encouraged,  when  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  grammar 
school,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bidlake,  the  master,  who  always  took  him  and 
another  boy  from  their  studies  to  attend  his  caprices  in  painting ;  and 
sometimes  taking  him  to  Bickly  Yale  to  sketch  and  drink  tea.  He  was 
next  sent  to  a  boarding-school,  where  it  was  understood  that  he  was  not 
to  learn  drawing ;  but  his  bias  to  art  proved  too  strong.  He  spent  his 
pocket-money  in  caricatures  that  he  might  copy  them  ;  made  the  boys 
into  a  drawing-class  on  a  half-holiday;  sketched  a  hunt,  with  burnt 
sticks,  all  round  the  hall ;  and  tried  his  hand  at  etching. 

Haydon  was  apprenticed  to  his  father;  and  with  his  apprenticeship 
'*  began  that  species  of  misery,"  he  observes,  "  I  have  never  been  with- 
out since — ceaseless  opposition.  Drawing  for  amusement  was  one 
thing,  but  studying  the  art  for  a  living  was  another.  My  father's  busi- 
ness realized  a  handsome  income;  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  pursue  hia 
course,  and  independence  was  certain.**  The  "ceaseless  opposition" 
thus  complained  of  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  necessary  result 
of  his  own  ill  breeding,  folly,  and  pride. 

"I  hated  day-books,  ledgers,  bill- books,  and  cash-books;  I  hated 
standing  behind  the  counter,  and  insulted  the  customers ;  I  hated  the 
town  and  the  people  in  it.  I  saw  my  father  had  more  talent  than  the 
asses  he  was  obliged  to  bend  to;  I  knew  hb  honourable  descent,  and  I 
despised  the  vain  fools  that  patronised  him.  Once,  after  a  man  had 
offered  me  less  than  the  legitimate  price  for  a  Latin  Dictionary,  I  dashed 
the  book  on  its  shelf,  and  walked  out  of  the  shop."  The  &ther'a 
example  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  was  lost  on  the  son.  "  My  father,** 
Haydon  adds,  "  restored  his  customer  to  good  humour,  by  explaining  to 
him  the  impropriety  of  expecting  a  respectable  tradesman  to  take  leas 
than  the  market-price.  The  man,  convinced,  paid  the  full  price  and 
took  the  book." 

This  incident  ended  Haydon*s  career  as  an  apprentice.  His  whole 
mind  was  now  filled  with  the  idea  of  being  a  great  painter.     He  got 
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Albinus'  plates^  copied  them,  learnt  the  origins  and  inaertioiui  of  tli* 
muscles,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  had  got  them  all  by  heart. 

"  My  anxiety  was  incessant.  My  head  whirled  at  the  idea  of  going  to 
London  and  beginning  life  for  myself.  My  father  had  routed  me  from 
the  shop  because  I  was  in  the  way  with  my  drawings;  I  had  been 
driven  from  the  sitting-room  because  the  doth  had  to  be  laid;  scoided 
from  the  landing-place,  because  the  stairs  must  be  swept ;  driven  to  mj 
attic,  which  now  became  too  small ;  and  at  last  I  took  refuge  in  mj 
bed-room." 

Arrived  in  London,  he  begins  work  with  characteristic  energy.  For 
three  months  he  saw  nothing  but  his  books,  casts,  and  drawings.  Hi9 
devotion  to  study,  he  asserts,  was  that  of  a  martyr. 

'^  I  rose  when  I  woke,  at  three,  four,  or  five,  drew  at  anatomy  until 
eight,  in  chalk,  from  my  casts  from  nine  to  one,  and  from  half-past  one 
until  five — then  walked,  dined,  and  to  anatomy  again  from  seven  to  ten 
and  eleven.  I  was  so  long  without  speaking  to  a  human  creature, 
that  my  gums  became  painfully  sore  from  the  clenched  tightness  of  my 
teeth.  I  was  resolved  to  be  a  great  painter,  to  honour  my  country, 
to  rescue  the  art  from  that  stigma  of  incapacity  which  was  impressed 
upon  it.  However  visionary  such  aspirings  may  seem  in  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  I  never  doubted  my  capacity  to  realize  them.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  what  to  do.     I  wanted  no  guide." 

This  sentence  is  the  key  to  his  entire  career.  The  same  yiaionary 
aspirings,  the  same  contempt  for  a  "guide,"  the  same  overweening 
estimate  of  himself,  influenced  the  whole  of  his  life,  was  the  lasl  senti- 
ment he  expressed,  and  sent  him  at  last  to  a  premature  grave. 

He  got  introductions  to  Northcote  and  others.  Northcote  he  found 
a  diminutive  wizened  figure,  bald,  with  spectacles  pushed  up  on  his 
forehead,  and  clad  in  an  old  blue  striped  dressing  gown.  In  the 
broadest  Devon  dialect,  he  said,  when  told  by  the  postulant  for  artistic 
revolutionary  fame,  that  he  meant  to  be  a  historical  painter — "  *  Heesto- 
ricaul  peinter!  Why  yee'U  starve  with  a  bundle  of  straw  under  yeer 
headl'  Haydon  quoted  Michael  Angelo  in  reference  to  anatomy. 
' Michel  Angelo,*  exclaimed  Northcote,  'what's  he  tu  du  here?  Yoa 
must  peiut  portraits  here  1'  This  roused  me,  and  I  said,  clinching  my 
mouth,  '  But  I  wont  T — '  Wont,'  screamed  the  little  man,  '  but  yoa 
must/  You  father  isn't  a  mouied  man,  is  he?' — '  No,  sir;  but  he  has  a 
good  income,  and  will  maintain  me  for  three  years.'  *  Will  he?  hee'd 
better  make-ee  menteen  yeeself  1' "  The  advice  was  lost  on  the  visionary 
with  the  fixed  idea.  Yet  he  was  too  glad,  eventually,  to  paint  portraits, 
and — lower  degradation — copies  of  his  "  Napoleon  Musing,"  <kc.,  by  the 
dozen.  He  got  a  letter  from  Northcote  to  Smirke,  the  fiither  of  Sir 
Kobert.     Smirke  laughed  at  his  evident  sincerity,  and  gave  HaydoBi 
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much  good  advice,  which  was,  of  course,  lost  upon  him — "  For  it  was 
curious,"  says  Haydon,  very  naively,  "  the  power  I  had  of  sifting  all 
advice,  and  discarding  everything  which  interfered  with  my  own  deci- 
sions" !  Fuseli  encouraged  him.  On  calling,  he  found  in  Fuseli's 
gallery  or  show-room,  enough  to  frighten  anybody  at  twilight. 

''  Galvanized  devils, — ^malicious  witches  brewing  their  incantations,^ 
Satan  bridging  chaos,  and  springing  upwards  like  a  pyramid  of  fire, — ^Lady 
Macbeth, — Paolo  and  Francesca, — Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly — humour, 
pathos,  terror,  blood,  and  murder,  met  me  at  every  look !  I  expected 
the  floor  to  give  way — I  fancied  Faseli  himself  to  be  a  giant  I  heard 
his  footsteps,  and  saw  a  little  bony  hand  slide  round  the  edge  of  the 
door,  followed  by  a  little  white-headed,  lion-faced  man  in  an  old 
flannel  gown,  tied  round  his  waist  with  a  piece  of  rope,  and  upon  his 
head  the  bottom  of  Mrs.  Fuseli's  work- basket." 

He  spoke  with  strong  Swiss  accent,  and  swore  roundly,  a  habit  he 
had  contracted  from  associating  with  Dr.  Armstrong.  He  painted  with 
his  left  hand,  and,  being  very  near-sighted,  and  too  vain  to  wear  glasses^ 
painted  much  at  random.  "  Sometimes  in  his  blindness  he  would  put 
a  hideous  smear  of  Prussian  blue  in  his  flesh,  and  then,  perhaps,  dis- 
covering his  mistake,  take  a  bit  of  red  to  deaden  it,  and  then  prying 
close  in,  turn  round  to  rae,  and  say,  *  By  Gode  !  dat's  a  fine  purple! 
It's  very  like  Corregio,  by  Gode  !'  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  he  would 
burst  out  V  ith  a  quotation  from  Homer,  Tasso,  Dante,  Ovid,  Virgil,  or 
perhaps  the  '  Niebelungen,'  and  thunder  round  to  me  with '  Paint  that!'" 
Haydon  describes  Fuseli  as  a  most  grotesque  mixture  of  literature,  art^ 
scepticism,  indelicacy,  profanity,  and  kindness.  Weak  minds  mistook 
his  will  for  reason,  his  indelicacy  for  breeding,  his  swearing  for  manli- 
ness, and  his  infidelity  for  strength  of  mind. 

Wilkie  and  Jackson  were  Haydon's  intimate  friends  and  colleagues 
when  a  student  at  the  Academy.  Wilkie  asked  him  to  breakfast  one 
day.  "  I  went  to  his  room  rather  earlier  than  the  hour  named,  and  to 
my  utter  astonishment  found  Wilkie  sitting  stark  naked  on  the  side  of 
his  bed,  drawing  himself  by  help  of  the  looking-glass !  *  My  God, 
Wilkie,'  said  I,  *  where  are  we  to  breakfast?  Without  any  apology  or 
attention  to  my  important  question,  he  replied,  *  It's  just  copital  prac- 
tice!'" Jackson  was  perfectly  free  from  envy;  he  introduced  both  his 
friends  to  his  own  patron,  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  gave  Haydon,  in  con- 
sequence, the  first  commission  he  received  as  a  historical  painter. 
Jackson  was  exceedingly  indolent,  and  very  fond  of  idle  gossip : — 

"Sooner  than  not  gossip,"  "he  would  sit  down  and  talk  to 
servants  and  valets,  drink  brandy  and  water  with  them,  and  perhaps 
sing  a  song.  He  would  stand  for  hours  together  with  one  hand  in  his 
trowsers  pocket,  chatting  about  Sir  Joshua  and  Vandyke,  then  tell  a 
story  in  his  Yorkshire  way,  full  of  nature  and  tact,  racy  and  beautiful, 
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and  then  start  off  anywhere,  to  Vauxhall  or  Covent  Garden,  '  to  8tad|j 
expression  and  effect.'     After  some  time,  Lord  Mulgrave  tboug^ht  he 
had  discovered  that  Jackson   was  beginning  to  be  idle,  which    his 
lordship  helped  to  make  him,  by  sending  him  constantly  to  sales.     At 
last  his  carelessness  became  so  apparent,  that  Lord  Mulgrave,  la  a 
passion,  cut  off  his   income,   and   threw  him   on   his  own  resources. 
This  brought  Jackson  to  his  senses.     He  exerted  himself,  and  he  told 
inc  that  it   had   saved  him.     I  certainly  date   his   independence   of 
character  from  that  moment,  nor  was  he  so  weak,  but  that  when  he 
found  himself  deserted,  he  dared  all  sorts  of  things  for  an  honest  suh- 
sistence,  and  found  himself  happier  as  his  own  master." 

Although  Haydon  adils,  very  characteristically,  "  I  thank  God,  I 
never  had  a  patron  as  he  had,  and  I  would  have  shown  the  door  to 
any  man  who  had  offered  such  patronage!"  yet  his  delight  was  in 
patrons  nevertheless.  When  he  came  to  dine  with  Sir  George  Beaumont 
and  Lord  Mulgrave,  his  happiness  knew  no  bounds.  Sir  George 
advised  him  not  to  send  his  first  picture  to  the  exhibition,  and  sadlj 
puzzled  was  the  painter  whether  to  obey  his  patron,  or  "  fly  in  liis 
face"  and  risk  offending  him.  He  decided  to  exhibit,  however.  His 
description  of  his  feelings  and  doings  is  highly  characteristic : — 

"  As  the  exhibition  time  approached,  I  felt  all  those  cursed  torturing 
anxieties  that  are  the  bane  of  this  mode  of  making  your  name  known 
to  your  countrymen — a  mode  the  most  absurd,  unjust,  despotic,  and 
ridiculous,  that  was  ever  invented  by  the  most  malignant  in  act.  I 
dreamed  that  the  exhibition  was  open,  and  that  I  hurried  into  the 
rooms  and  could  not  find  my  picture ;  that  I  ran  about  raving  for  the 
porter;  and  at  last  found  myself  in  the  Academy  kitchen,  and  there, 
under  the  table,  and  covered  over  with  the  servants'  table-cloth,  found 
my  picture,  dirty  and  torn.  I  became  furious,  awoke,  and  found  myself 
sitting  bolt  upright  in  my  bed ;  but  for  some  time  I  could  not  get  rid 
of  the  delusion." 

If  he  had  been  as  deep  in  oneiromancy  as  in  bibliomancy  he  would 
(with  Rory  O'More)  have  derived  consolation  and  courage  from  the  well 
known  principle  in  vaticination  that  dreams  always  go  by  contraries,  as 
was  certainly  the  case  with  his.  He  had,  however,  no  such  lore,  so  he 
adds 


"For  days  I  wandered  about  in  hopeless  misery;  I  could  not 
eat  nor  drink;  I  lost  my  relish  for  everything;  I  could  not  sleep,  I 
could  not  paint ;  called  on  one  friend  after  another,  affecting  gaiety  ; 
bored  Fuseli,  who,  being  keeper,  saw  what  was  daily  doing  by  the 
committee;  until  at  last,  one  morning,  when,  after  a  timid  knock  T 
opened  the  door  at  the  usual '  Come  in,'  Fuseli  turned  suddenly  round 
with  his  lion  head,  the  white  hair  glistening  as  the  light  quivered  down 
upon  it  from  the  top  of  his  high  window,  and  roared  out,  *  Wale,  is  it 
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you?  for  your  comfort  den,  you  are  hung  be  Grode,  and  d — d  well,  too, 
though  not  in  chains  yet.' — 'Where,  sir,  for  God's  sakel'  *  Ah!  dat  is 
a  sacratej  but  yer  are  in  the  great  room.  Dey  were  all  pleased. 
Northcote  tried  to  hurt  you,  but  dey  would  not  listene ;  he  said,  *  Fye, 
zure  I  see  Wilkie's  hand  dere.' — *  Come,  come,'  said  Westall,  *  dat's  too 
bad  even  for  you !'  *  Wilkie's  hand,'  replied  I,  *  good  heavens,  what 
malice !  I  would  as  soon  let  Wilkie  feed  me  with  a  pap-spoon  as 
touch  a  picture  of  mine.  But  what  petty  malignity  1* — *  Wale,  wale/ 
said  Fuseii,  *  I  told  him  (Northcote)  you  are  his  townsman,  hang  him 
wale.  When  I  came  back  whayre  de  deyvil  do  you  tink  he  was  hang- 
ing you?  Be  Gode,  above  de  whole  Icngts  and  small  figures  about 
eight  inches.  *  Why,'  said  I,  *  you  are  sending  him  to  haven  before  his 
time.  Take  him  do>vn,  take  him  dow^n ;  dat  is  shameful  !*  And  so 
down  I  was  taken,  and  hung  on  the  right  of  the  entrance-door  in  the 
old  great  room  at  Somerset  House,  whicli  for  a  first  picture  by  a  young 
student,  was  a  very  good  situation,  and  obtained  me  great  honour." 

It  will  be  well  to  pause  here,  and  examine  into  Haydou's  prospects. 
He  came  to  London  a  stranger  and  a  student ;  in  three  years  he  had 
obtained  a  position  of  great  honour  in  the  Exhibition  ;  had  secured  the. 
society  and  friendship  of  men  of  rank,  and  of  the  first  artists  of  the  day^. 
and  was  clearly  on  the  high  road  to  fortune,  if  common  sense  had  but. 
only  directed  his  steps.     This  his  friends  thought,  too.     He  had  been  to- 
Plymouth  to  visit  his  sick  father,  and  there  he  soon  got  into  full  em- 
ployment at  portrait  painting,  and  was  paid  the  handsome  sum  of  fifteen 
guineas  per  head.     On  his  return  to  London  he  "  was  welcomed  with 
great  affection"  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Wilkie,  and 
all  his  other  friends.     "  Strolling  out  one  evening  with  Fuseli,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  and  explaining  to  liim  my  commissions  and  prospects,  he  said; 
*  I  think  you  may  vainture  now  upon  a  first  floor ;'  so  to  look  after  ft 
first  floor  I  went,  and  found  one  with  every  accommodation  at  41,  Great 
Marlborough-  street." 

Thus  encouraged,  without  anxiety  in  pecuniary  matters,  with  health, 
and  an  exquisite  sense  of  enjoyment,  Haydon  is  well  justified  in  describe 
ing  this  period  of  his  life  as  one  of  great  happiness.  His  first  interview 
with  the  Elgin  marbles,  then  but  just  arrived,  and  for  which  he  was 
indebted  to  Wilkie,  is  highly  characteristic.  He  felt  intuitively  the  true 
art-principles  which  these  figures  illustrate. 

"  The  first  thing  I  fixed  my  eyes  on,  was  the  wrist  of  a  figure  in  one 
of  the  female  groui)S,  in  which  were  visible,  though  in  a  feminine  form, 
the  raiiius  and  ulna.  I  was  astonished,  for  I  had  never  seen  them 
hinted  at  in  any  female  wrist  in  the  antique.  I  darted  my  eye  to  the 
elbow,  and  saw  the  outer  condyle  visibly  affecting  the  shape,  as  in 
nature.  I  saw  that  the  arm  was  in  repose,  and  the  soft  parts  in  re- 
laxation. That  combination  of  nature  and  idea  which  I  had  felt  was  so 
much  wanting  for  high  art,  was  here  displayed  to  mid-day  conviction. 

NO.  XXIV.  N  N 
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My  heart  beat  i  .«  ♦  «  ♦  «  Oh,  how  I  inwardly  thanked  God 
that  I  was  prepared  to  understand  all  this  !  how  I  was  rewarded  for  all 
the  petty  harassings  I  had  suffered  !  Now  was  I  mad  for  buyii^ 
Albinus  without  a  penny  to  pay  for  it?  Now  was  I  mad  for  lying  on 
the  floor  for  hours  together,  copying  its  figures?  I  felt  the  future;  I 
foretold  that  they  would  prove  themselves  the  finest  things  on  earth ;  thai 
they  would  overturn  the  false  beau-ideal,  where  nature  was  nothing,  and 
would  establish  the  true  beau-ideal,  of  which  nature  alone  is  the  basis. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  horses'  heads — the  feet  in  the  metopes !  I  felt 
as  if  a  divine  truth  had  blazed  inwardly  upon  my  mind,  and  I  knew 
that  they  would  at  last  rouse  the  art  of  Europe  from  its  slumber  in  the 
darkness.  I  do  not  say  this  rwwy  when  all  the  world  acknowledges  it^ 
but  I  said  it  then,  wliea  no  one  would  believe  me,  I  went  home  in  per- 
fect excitement,  Wilkie  trying  to  moderate  my  enthusiasm  with  hk 
national  caution." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  85. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  so  much,  at  least,  of  this  statement  as 
records  Haydou's  /eelings.  The  course  of  study  he  had  followed^  and 
the  natural  constitution  of  his  mind  combined  to  develope  his  intnitiina 
perceptions  of  what  was  true  in  works  of  art.  That  he  could  not  co>o»> 
bine  his  own  ideas,  nor  execute  them  as  perfectly  as  he  perceived  th« 
truth  in  others,  is  no  uncommon  defect  in  men  of  a  tumultuous^  impal« 
aive  nature  like  his.  Lord  Mulgrave  obtained  for  him  from  Lord  £lgiii 
the  rare  privilege  of  permission  to  draw  from  the  marbles.  This  he 
availed  himself  of  largely,  and  with  his  wonted  enthusiasm. 

"  I  drew  at  the  marbles,  ten,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  hours  at  a  time; 
staying  often  till  twelve  at  night,  holding  a  candle  and  my  board  in  one 
hand,  and  drawing  with  the  other  ;  and  so  I  should  have  staid  till  mom* 
ing  had  not  the  sleepy  porter  come  yawning  in,  to  tell  me  it  was  twelve 
o'clock,  and  then  often  have  I  gone  home,  cold,  benumbed,  and  dam{^ 
my  clothes  steaming  up  as  I  dried  them ;  and  so,  spreading  my  draw- 
ings on  the  floor,  and  putting  a  candle  on  the  ground,  I  have  drank  my 
tea  at  one  in  the  morning  with  ecstacy,  as  its  warmth  trickled  through 
my  frame,  and  looked  at  my  picture,  and  dwelt  on  my  drawings,  and 
pondered  on  the  change  of  empires,  and  thought  that  I  had  been  con- 
templating what  Socrates  looked  at,  and  Plato  saw,  and  then,  lifted  op 
with  my  own  high  urgings  of  soul,  I  have  prayed  to  God  to  enlighten 
my  mind  to  discover  the  principles  of  those  divine  things;  and  then  I 
have  had  inward  assurances  of  future  glory,  and  almost  fancying  divine 
influence  in  my  room,  have  lingered  to  my  mattrass-bed,  and  soon  dozed 
into  a  rich  balmy  slumber.  Oh,  these  were  days  of  luxury,  and  rapture, 
and  uncontaminated  purity  of  mind !  No  sickness,  no  debility,  no 
fatal,  fatal  weakness  of  sight.  I  arose  with  the  sun,  and  opened  my 
eyes  to  its  light,  only  to  be  conscious  of  my  high  pursuit ;  I  sprang 
from  my  bed,  dressed  as  if  possessed,  and  passed  the  day,  the  noon,  ana 
the  night,  in  the  same  dream  of  abstracted  enthusiasm  ;  secluded  from 
the  world,  regardless  of  its  feelings,  t^nimpregnable  [?]  to  disease,  im- 
passible  to  contempt,  a  being  of  elevated  passions,  a  spirit  that — 
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'  Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
And  o'erinformed  its  tenoment  of  clay.'  ** — Vol.  i.,  p.  88. 

In  this  rhapsody  the  germs  of  several  points  in  Haydon's  character, 
to  be  examined  shortly,  may  be  noticed.  He  was  now  twenty- two  years 
old,  and  had  risen,  without  question^  very  rapidly.  Lord  Mulgrave  had 
not  only  got  Haydon  leave  to  draw  from  the  Elgin  marbles,  but  had 
procured  him  armour  from  the  Tower.  He  encouraged  Haydon  in 
his  studies ;  invited  him  to  dinner  with  the  ''  familiarity  of  a  friend  ;** 
introduced  him  to  the  nobility  and  the  most  distinguished  society,  and 
gave  him  a  position  which,  with  all  his  errors,  he  never  subsequently 
lost.  Haydon  attributes  this  ''victory,**  as  he  justly  calls  it,  to  his  in- 
dustry, single-mindedness,  and  integrity.     The  victory  ruined  him. 

Haydon  now  began  not  to  relish  the  society  of  the  middle  classes  ;  he 
thought  their  manners  gross,  their  breeding  hideous.  He  "talked 
rather  more  grandly  to  the  artists."  "  Sir  Greorge  would  say  that  he 
had  always  said,  *  A  great  histoncal  painter  would,  at  last,  arise,  and  I 
was  he.' "  "  '  We  look  to  you,  Mr.  Haydon,'  said  a  lady  of  the  highest 
rank  once,  *  to  revive  the  art,' — then  people  would  whisper,  *  he  himself 
has  an  antique  head,'  and  then  they  would  look,  and  some  would  differ." 
Haydon  believed  ''  all  this  to  be  gospel-truth,"  and  expected  ''  that  the 
Academy  would  hail  with  open  arms  so  extraordinary  a  student."  His 
picture  of  Dentatus  was  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1809;  it  was  hung  in 
the  centre  of  the  ante-room — a  room,  in  Lord  Mulgrave's  opinion,  with- 
out a  window  or  decent  light  for  any  great  work.  This  his  patron 
looked  upon  as  the  criticism  of  the  Academy ;  and,  although  he  paid 
Haydon  210  guineas  for  his  picture,  he  became  somewhat  cool  towards 
his  prot6g6.  To  Haydon  this  was  a  terrible  shock.  He  had  been  so 
elevated  at  the  praises  of  the  great,  and  at  the  visit  of  crowds  of  beau- 
ties, putting  up  their  pretty  glasses,  and  lisping  admiration  of  his  efforts, 
that  he  already  believed  his  fortune  to  be  made.  ''  I  walked  about  my 
room,  looked  into  the  glass,  anticipated  what  the  foreign  ambassadors 
would  say,  studied  my  French  for  a  good  accent,  believed  that  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  would  hail  an  English  youth  with  delight  who 
could  paint  a  heroic  picture."  But,  with  the  silent  criticisms  of  the 
Academy,  things  changed.  ''  People  of  iashion  were  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  had  ever  seen  either  the  picture  or  the  painter.  My 
painting-room  was  deserted.  I  felt  like  a  marked  man.  How  com- 
pletely the  academicians  knew  that  class  whose  professions  of  regard  and 
interest  I  had  credited  like  a  child  f 

Haydon  was  now  as  readily  depressed  as  he  before  was  elated.  He 
began  to  think  he  toaa  under  a  curse,  and  doomed  to  he  so.  He  writes, 
"  My  brain  toas  affected;  tJie  sjdendour  and  refmemenia  of  high  life  diS" 
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gusted  me,     I  /eU  its  hoUow  glitter^  and  became  snUen,  retired,  and 
musingly  tlioug/Ufid"     Yet  his  old  friends  still  stuck  to  him.     Lord 
Mulgrave  gets  him  a  sea-trip  in  a  man-of-war ;  Wilkie  is  his  compa- 
nion, and  they  are  treated  very  handsomely  by  the  people  of  Devon- 
shire.   They  visit  with  Mr.  Canning's  mother  at  Bath,  and  then  go  for  a 
fortnight  to  Coleorton,  the  seat  of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  where  the  two 
passed  their  time  "  as  delightfully  as  paintei*s  only  could.**     Yet,  when 
Sir  George  gave  him  a  commission  to  paint  "  Macbeth,"  and  displayed 
divers  not  unexpected  caprices,  Haydon  has  no  polite  tact,  nor  even 
sense   of  gratitude;  and  instead  of  taking  Lord  Mu1grave*8  sensible 
advice,  who  shook  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  whispered,  *'  yield,"  be 
inflated  his  vanity,  and  mounted  his  high  horse.     He  thus  describes 
his  state  of  mind  after  parting  from  Lord  Mulgrave — the  account  of  his 
somnambulism  being  wofully  prophetic  of  that  morbid  cerebral  condi- 
tion which  finally  raised  his  hand  against  his  own  life. 

"  Up  I  went  to  my  solitary  painting-room,  and  putting  the  candle 
on  the  ground,  dwelt  on  my  picture  in  its  advanced  state;  mused  on 
the  grooms  heavy  in  slumber;  the  king  sleeping  in  innocence;  Macbeth 
striding  in  terror;  the  vast  shadow  of  the  listening  Lady  Macbeth  (for 
at  that  time  I  had  the  shadow  alone),  till  getting  inspired  as  midnight 
approached,  I  marched  about  the  room  in  agitation,  and  swore  I  would 
not  yield.  Full  of  the  glory  of  resistance  to  injustice,  I  went  to  bed 
and  fell  asleep.  In  the  night  I  awoke,  and  found  myself  standing  in  my 
cast-room,  where  I  must  have  been  a  long  time,  half  dead  with  cold, 
bewildered,  and  staring  at  the  head  of  Niobe.  The  glitter  of  the  moon 
awoke  me.  The  clock  struck  three,  and  I  became  conscious  I  had 
been  walking  in  my  sleep.  I  shivered  back  to  bed,  and  lay  in  perfect 
anxiety  till  day  broke,  and  then  I  got  up,  prayed  in  distrust,  and  set 
my  palette.  I  could  not  paint ;  I  felt  sick ;  my  model  came ;  I  kept 
him  standing  without  speaking,  till  he  remarked  my  abstraction,  and 
asked  me  if  he  should  go.  I  said  *Yes;'  and  he  left  me  with  an 
expression  of  surprise,  as  if  he  thought  me  mad,  or  getting  so.  All 
day  I  stood  staring  at  the  picture,  longing  to  proceed,  but  utterly 
nerveless,  when  Wilkie  called,  and  advised  me  to  oblige  Sir  George  by 
doing  a  smaller  work." — Vol.  i.,  p.  128. 

Haydon  had  evidently  given  offence  to  his  patron  by  his  arrogance. 
The  diflference  between  them  was  as  to  the  size  of  the  picture.  Haydon 
had  a  passion  amounting  to  monomania  for  "acres"  of  canvass.  Sir 
George  did  not  desire  so  large  a  picture  as  the  painter  had  commenced 
and  partly  comi)leted.  Haydon  proposed  to  finish  the  picture,  and  if, 
on  seeing  it  completed,  Sir  George  still  objected,  he  would  paint  him 
another  on  any  subject  and  any  scale  he  pleased.  This  proposition  Sir 
George  accepted,  but  he  was  more  distant  with  his  disagreeably  impulsive 
protege  than  heretofore,  and  Haydon  resented  this  conduct.     "  At  last. 
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wearied  out  by  his  apparent  want  of  interest,  I  talked  with  great  indigna- 
tion ;  and  talking  having  no  effect,  as  he  still  kept  from  me,  I  resolved, 
against  all  breeding  and  delicacy,  to  show  the  correspondence.  This 
soon  got,  as  I  intended,  to  the  ears  of  the  academicians,  and  then  of 
Sir  George."  The  answer  to  this  escapade  was  a  card  of  invitation  to 
dinner  from  his  patron,  evidently  that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded 
of  giving  the  youngster  a  lesson  on  the  "indelicacy"  of  showing 
people's  letters.  On  Haydon  it  was,  of  course,  lost.  He  was  proud 
of  a  quarrel  with  a  man  of  rank,  because  "  it  would  help  to  bring  him 
into  notice"  !  Wilkie  told  him  that  flying  in  the  face  of  the  acade- 
micians was  not  the  way  to  get  on.  Haydon  acknowledges  that  it  is 
all  very  well  to  give  "  a  proper  rap  to  a  man  of  fashion ;  but  on  whom 
does  the  rap  strike  hardest  1  On  the  young  student  struggling  for 
fame  and  existence,  or  the  man  who  has  the  power  of  preventing  bothi 
Go  to  work — keep  pen  and  ink  out  of  your  painting-room — finish  your 
picture,  and  let  that  speak  for  itself.  The  longer  I  live,  and  the  more 
I  sec,  the  more  strongly  and  sincerely  can  I  recommend  this  conduct 
to  the  artist,  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  but  all  through 
life."  The  advice  is  sound,  and  of  general  application  to  all  professions. 
Haydon  neglected  it  to  the  last  ! 

All  this  time  he  had  been  supported  by  his  father.  This  help,  he 
remarks,  "  had  continued  for  six  years,  and  I  was  anxious  to  relieve 
him,  but  could  not,  though  I  might  have  done  so  by  painting  paltry 
things;  but  I  was  iron-minded,  and  I  bent  not.  I  still  pressed  him, 
and  he  still  helped  me  tlirough  1810,  though  often  iiTegularly." 
Haydon  institutes  a  comparison  between  himself  and  Wilkie,  as  to 
their  early  career ;  but  he  hardly  does  Wilkie  justice.  Wilkie  had  no 
father  to  help  him  for  six  years,  nor  was  he  ashamed  to  labour  in  the 
humbler  departments  of  his  profession.  When  Haydon  was  being  sup- 
ported by  his  father,  or  borrowing  of  Wilkie,  and  despised  to  do 
"  the  paltry  things"  which  might  have  made  him  independent,  Wilkie 
struggled  alone,  was  glad  of  any  employment,  and  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  an  engraver  to  copy  Barry's  pictures  at  the  Adelphi. 
Wilkie  got  a  knocking-down  to  his  vanity  just  like  Haydon,  and  just 
like  every  man  who  seeks  popular  applause;  and  the  effect  upon  his 
health  was  great.  Some  little  hitch  in  court  patronage,  very  insigni- 
ficant apparently  to  the  unimpassioned  observer,  overwhelmed  him. 
Haydon  says  of  Wilkie,  under  these  circumstances, — 

"  I  never  saw  any  man  suffer  so  much.  From  sheer  mortification, 
he  sank  down  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Dr.  Baillie  attended  him 
with  great  affection.  People  of  fashion  crowded  to  inquire  and  offer 
assistance ;  but  he  declined  any  aid  lest  it  might  encumber  him,  and  I 
was  so  dreadfully  embarrassed  by  the  desertion  of  my  father,  and  mj 
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struggles  to  get  through  "  Macbeth,"  that  I  could  not  pay  Wilkie  the 
small  sum  I  owed  him,  much  less  assist  him  from  my  own  resources. 
His  situation  was  distressing.  He  was  too  feeble  to  move.  One 
evening  when  I  called,  and  was  admitted,  with  a  caution  as  to  his 
danger,  I  found  him  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  attitude  of  the  completest 
despair  I  ever  witnessed.  He  had  a  Prayer-book  near  him,  and  his 
whole  air  was  that  of  a  man  who,  in  his  agony,  had  taken  a  new  and 
terrible  view  of  human  nature.  It  was  weeks  before  he  was  quite  out 
of  danger." — Vol.  i.,  p.  143. 

This  incidental  remark  as  to  Haydon's  inability  to  repay  Wilkie  ihe 
money  he  had  borrowed  is  characteristic  of  Haydon's  whole  coarse  in 
money  matters.  So  soon  as  his  father  withdrew  his  help,  he  fell  to 
borrowing  of  his  friends — of  John  Hunt,  brother  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
Wilkie,  Peter  Geghorn,  and  others.  He  prayed  to  Gk)d  and  borrowed ; 
he  ought  to  have  prayed  to  Gk)d  and  laboured,  but  that  was  not  conso- 
nant with  the  pride  and  vanity  which  rankled  in  his  heart.  Employ- 
ment in  the  high  walk  of  art  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  he 
had  not ;  nor  was  he  likely  to  have,  when,  on  any  slight  or  fancied  provo- 
cation, he  quarrelled  with  his  patrons.  His  popularity  with  the  leading 
members  of  his  profession,  with  the  men  who  always  will  inevitably 
in  the  long  run  lead  j^ublic  oj^inion  as  to  the  merits  of  a  rising  artist, 
may  be  judged  of  by  this  significant  entry  in  his  record — "  I  put  my 
name  down  this  year  [1810]  for  admission  to  the  Academy.  Arnold 
was  elected.  /  had  not  a  single  vote'^  This  slight  must  have  been  a 
very  grievous  wound  to  his  vanity,  and  was  doubtless  the  secret  source 
of  that  embittered  and  unequal  warfare  which  he  commenced  and  long 
carried  on  with  the  Royal  Academicians,  to  his  utter  ruin.  His  reck- 
less folly  is  very  manifest  from  the  single  circumstance  that  he  was 
already  deeply  in  debt  when  he  commenced  his  attack  on  the  Academy 
in  the  name  of  high  art.  At  the  end  of  1811  (his  &ther  had  helped  up 
to  1810,  and  he  had  got  100  guineas  for  a  prize  picture)  he  wiitea — 
**  Macbeth  being  thus  concluded,  after  a  long  struggle,  without  assist- 
ance from  my  father,  and  only  by  dint  of  borrowing  from  my  friends,  I 
scrutinized  my  debts  before  beginning  a  new  work,  and  found  they  were 
616^  10*.,  of  which  200^.  was  due  to  my  landlord  for  rent;  and  this 
with  no  extravagant  habits,  but  solely  incurred  by  the  wants  of  life, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  work." 

Sir  George  Beaumont  exercised  his  option  of  refusal  by  refusing  a 
picture,  for  which  Haydon  demanded  "  only  five  hundred  guineas,"  but 
offered  to  give  him  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  trouble  he  had  had  in 
the  commencement  of  the  picture — certainly,  under  the  circumstances 
a  very  liberal  donation — which  Haydon  had  the  folly  and  (to  his 
creditors)  injustice  to  refuse.  He  became  furious,  and  vxndd  run  a 
muck  at  the  Academy,  Sir  Qeorge  Beaumont,  and  all  patrons  in  genaraL 
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From  that  moment,  as  he  fiilly  acknowledges,  the  destiny  of  his  life 
was  changed.  "  He  was  looked  at  like  a  monster,  ahused  like  a  plague, 
and  avoided  like  a  maniac."  He  was,  in  fact,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  little  better  than  all  three.  Yet  to  his  dying  day,  he  never 
saw,  or,  if  he  saw,  never  frankly  acknowledged  that  "  not  a  single  vote" 
at  the  Academy  in  1810,  was  the  real  source  of  all  that  warfare  and  all 
those  feelings  of  hostility  and  revenge  which  made  his  life  miserable. 
We  have  seen  that  he  was  hereditarily  a  good  hater;  that  he  was 
thoroughly  obstinate,  irremediably  egotistical — hinc  (Ucb  lachrymce;  so 
that  while  he  was  befooling  himself  with  the  notion  that  he  was  the 
apostle  and  martyr  of  high  art,  the  public  and  his  enemies  only  laughed 
at  the  disappointed  egotist  butting  against  a  rock.  Nevertheless,  by 
tacking  the  assertion  of  a  great  principle  to  his  private  revenge,  as 
many  a  revengeful  clever  man  has  done  before  him,  he  did  good  service 
to  art,  although  he  perished  in  the  conflict. 

Haydon's  career  has  from  henceforth  to  be  threaded  through  a  long 
scries  of  pecuniary  embarrassments,  enlivened  occasionally,  it  is  true, 
by  flashes  of  wonderful  success,  but  only  at  long  intervals.  He  never 
thought,  however,  of  freeing  himself  from  these  his  early  debts  by  an 
eflbrt  of  steady  industry,  but  immediately  commenced  another  grand 
historical  picture,  "  The  Judgment  of  Solomon."  At  this  time  he  had 
not  for  weeks  a  shilling  that  he  had  not  borrowed,  or  got  from  selling 
"  book  after  book,  clothes,  everything;'*  and  being  in  urgent  distress 
his  thoughts  turned  to  Wilkie. 

"  First,  however,  I  went  to  a  friend,  and  said,  '  What  is  to  be  donef 
— *  That  I  can't  tell  you,'  said  he,  with  a  cold  withdrawing  air.  I  left 
him  in  pain,  and  walked  quietly  to  Wilkie.  I  told  him  I  wanted  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  He  looked  at  me  with  horror.  I  said, 
'  Will  you  advance  me  10^.  in  addition  to  the  24/.  I  owe  you?'  He 
shook,  got  nervous,  was  oppressed  by  my  presence,  looked  cold,  heart- 
less, distant,  and  fearful  I  would  stay  long.  He  stammered  out  he 
could  not  spare  more.  I  urged  on  him  that  he  risked  all  by  not  help- 
ing me  now.  He  persisted  he  could  not.  He  kept  saying, '  I  told  you 
so,  I  told  you  so.'" — Vol.  i.,  p.  179. 

There  is  no  wonder  that  his  friends  shunned  him.  A  man  rubbing 
in  a  picture  which  is  to  occupy  two  years,  without  a  shilling,  and  deeply 
in  debt,  "  entangled  with  an  infernal  woman,"  or  plainly,  keeping  a 
mistress,  and  yet  providing  for  the  future  in  no  other  way  than  by 
sponging  on  his  more  really  industrious  and  frugal  friends,  was  not  an 
acceptable  acquaintance.  He  succeeded,  unfortunately  for  himself,  but 
too  well.  His  landlord,  already  a  creditor  for  200/.  deliberately  gave 
him  credit  for  two  years  more;  and  the  proprietor  of  the  eating-house, 
where  he  always  dined,  was  equally  generous.  The  account  of  this 
latter  afiBsdr  is  very  characteristic: — 
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*'  I  went  to  the  house  where  I  had  always  dined,  intending  to  dine 
without  paying  that  day.     I  thought  the  serrants  did  not  offer  me  the 
same  attention.     I  thought  I  perceived  the  company  examine  me — ^I 
thought  the  meat  was  worse.     My  heart  sank  as  I  said,  falteriugly,  *  I 
will  pay  to-morrow.'     The  girl  smiled,  and  seemed  interested.     As  I 
was  escaping  with  a  sort  of  lurking  horror,  she  said,  '  Mr.  Haydon,  Mr. 
Haydon,  my  master  >vishes  to  see  you.'     '  My  God,'  thought  I,  *  it  is 
to  tell  me  he  can't  trust  1'     In  I  walked  like  a  culprit.     '  Sir,  I   beg 
your  pardon,  hut  I  see  by  the  papers  you  have  been  ill-used.     I  hope 
you  wont  be  angry — I  mean  no  offence ;  but — ^you  wont  be  offended— 
I  just  wish  to  say,  as  you  have  dined  here  many  years,  and  always  paid, 
if  it  would  be  a  convenience  during  your  present  work,  to  dine  here 
till  it  is  done — ^you  know — so  that  you  may  not  be  obliged  to  spend 
your  money  here,  when  you  may  want  it — I  was  going  to  say  you  need 
be  under  no  apprehension — hem !  for  a  dinner.'     My  heart  really  filled. 
I  told  him  I  would  take  his  offer.     The  good  man's  forehead  was  per- 
spiring, and  he  seemed  quite  relieved.     From  that  hour  the  servants 
{who  were  pretty  girls),  eyed  me  with  a  lustrous  regret,  and  redoubled 
their  attention.     The  honest  wife  said,  if  I  was  ever  ill  she  would  send 
me  broth  or  any  such  little  luxury;  and  the  children  used  to  cling 
round  my  knees,  and  asked  me  to  draw  a  face." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  180. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  he  drew  all  their  faces. 

Haydon  worked  day  after  day  at  his  "  Solomon"  in  a  small  room,  in 
-which  he  remained  for  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  His 
breakfast  cloth,  blankets,  and  sheets,  took  their  turn  on  a  wooden  lay- 
figure:  "yet  nothing,"  he  remarks,  "could  equal  my  happiness  in 
painting.  Oh !  I  have  suffered  much,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  I 
have  enjoyed  more;  and  if  I  had  suffered  twice  as  much  as  I  have 
enjoyed,  my  enjoyments  are  so  intense  that  they  amply  compensate 
me."  These  delights  were  only  on  the  large  canvas;  he  was  miserable 
when  painting  small  subjects.  All  this  while  he  had  not  a  sixpence 
but  what  he  borrowed.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  in  this  autobiography 
has  struck  us  more  than  the  graceful  liberality  with  which  the  profes- 
sional class,  not  less  than  the  wealthy,  supplied  the  wants  of  this  enthu- 
siastic, impulsive,  but  vain  and  weak  man.  His  earnestness  covered  a 
multitude  of  faults — even  the  greatest  of  all  — the  meanness  with  which 
he  occasionally  attempted  to  escape  from  his  difficulties.  The  gifts  he 
received  from  private  individuals  must  have  amounted  to  a  large  sum 
in  the  aggregate.  The  Hunts  nobly  assisted  him,  "at  the  cost  of 
great  personal  deprivation  ;  Hilton,  just  saved  from  ruin  by  the  sale  of 
his  "  Mary  Anointing  the  Feet  of  Christ,"  offered  him  a  large  sum  out 
of  the  proceeds ;  West,  the  President  of  the  Academy,  spared  a  gift 
from  his  own  limited  resources,  to  keep,  as  he  said,  "  the  wolfe"  from 
his  door.  Sir  Charles  Bell,  too,  did  his  best ;  and  Wordsworth  wrote 
him  sonnets.     Although  he  sold  "  Solomon"  for  six  hundred  guiueas. 
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he  got  no  commission,  and  was  as  deeply  in  debt  as  ever.  With  the 
avowed  knowledge  that  "  the  first  moral  duty  is  honestly  to  provide 
oneself  with  bread  and  cheese,"  he  did  not  so  provide,  but  neglected  the 
duty  that  he  might  "  persevere  in  a  great  plan  which  is  for  the  public 
benefit;"  so  instead  of  denying  himself,  and  painting  a  portrait  or  a 
small  picture  now  and  then,  he  dashed  at  a  large  canvas  to  enjoy  the 
excitement,  and  live  on  his  friends — and  the  "  money-lenders."  His 
lax  principles  as  to  borrowing,  and  his  notions  of  the  dealers  in  money, 
are  eminently  characteristic.  He  goes  to  one  of  them  and  gets  100^. 
in  hard  cash,  acknowledging  that  he  did  not  know  how  he  was  to  pay 
the  debt  at  the  time  he  contracted  it,  yet  because  the  dealer,  with 
instinctive  sagacity,  required  an  extra  premium  to  cover  the  risk,  he 
was  a  "  reptile,"  had  a  "  mean,  skinny,  malicious  face,"  &c.  **  Too 
proud,"  he  remarks,  "  to  do  small  modest  things,  that  I  might  obtain 
fair  means  of  existence  as  I  proceeded  with  my  great  work,  I  thought 
it  no  degradation  to  borrow,  to  risk  the  insult  of  refusal,  and  be  bated 
down  like  the  meanest  dealer."  The  bills  he  thus  accepted  became 
due,  and  then  he  had  to  borrow  again  wherever  he  could  to  take  them 
up.  Sir  George  Beaumont,  amongst  others,  responded  liberally  to  his 
applications,  and  at  the  same  time  most  kindly  urged  him  to  "  paint 
fancy  heads  and  smaller  works,  not  less  as  a  means  of  existence,  but  as 
a  relief  from  severer  studies."  But  this  was  an  effort  he  could  not 
make,  and  ho  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  had  claims  for 
government  support,  and  could  not  thus  yield  the  question  of  his 
rights  !  Harman  advanced  300/.  Coutts  sent  him  400/.,  with  a  kind 
letter,  saying  that  he  had  assisted  several  in  Haydon's  line,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  but  their  prospects  were  disappointe4,  and  his  money 
lost.  He  had  hardly  got  this  money  passed  to  his  account  when  he 
gave  a  dinner  to  Wordsworth,  Keates,  Charles  Lamb,  <kc. — paid  for,  of 
course,  out  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  his  *'  necessities." 

"  On  December  28th,  the  immortal  dinner  came  off  in  my  painting- 
room,  with  Jerusalem  towering  up  behind  us  as  a  background. 
Wordsworth  was  in  fine  cue,  and  we  had  a  glorious  set-to — Homer, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Virgil.  Lamb  got  exceedingly  merry  and 
exquisitely  witty;  and  his  fun  in  the  midst  of  Wordsworth's  solemn 
intonations  of  oratory,  was  like  the  sarcasms  and  wit  of  the  fool  in  the 
intervals  of  Lear's  passion.  Lamb  soon  got  delightfully  merry.  He 
made  a  speech,  and  voted  me  absent,  and  made  them  drink  my  health. 

*  Now,'  said  Lamb,  *  you  old  lake  poet,  you  rascally  poet,  why  do  you 
call  Voltaire  dull  ]'  We  all  defended  Wordsworth,  and  affirmed  there 
was  a  state  of  mind  when  Voltaire  would  be  dull.     *  Well,'  said  Lamb, 

*  here's  Voltaire — the  Messiah  of  the  French  nation,  and  a  very  proper 
one  too.'  He  then,  in  a  strain  of  humour  beyond  description,  abused 
me  for  putting  Newton's  head  into  my  picture.     '  A  fellow,'  said  he, 
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*  who  believed  nothing  unless  it  was  as  clear  as  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangle.*  And  then  he  and  Keates  agreed  he  had  destroyed  all  the 
poetry  of  the  rainbow,  by  reducing  it  to  the  prismatic  colours.  It  was 
impossible  to  resist  him^  and  we  all  drank  '  Newton*s  health,  and  con- 
fusion to  mathematics.'  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  good  humour  of 
Wordsworth  in  giving  into  all  our  frolics  without  affectation,  sjad 
laughing  as  heartily  as  the  best  of  us.  By  this  time  other  fHends 
joined,  amongst  them  poor  Ritchie,  who  was  going  to  penetrate  hj 
Fezzan  to  Timbuctoo.  I  introduced  him  to  all  as  a  gentleman  going 
to  Africa.  Lamb  seemed  to  take  no  notice;  but  all  of  a  sudden  he 
roared  out,  '  Which  is  the  gentleman  we  are  going  to  losel'  We  then 
drank  the  victim's  health,  in  which  Bitchie  joined." — ^Vol.  L,  p.  355. 

Poor  Lamb  1  if  the  future  could  have  been  represented  at  that  party^ 
a  death's  head  grinning  behind  all,  except  Wordsworth,  would  have 
very  appropriately  represented  it 

His  picture  of  "  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem"  was  as  successful  as 
a  picture  could  be,  and  added  largely  to  his  reputation.  His  net 
receipts  in  London  from  the  exhibition  of  this  picture  amounted  to 
1298/. ;  yet  he  was  still  in  debt.  Nobody  bought  it :  it  was  too  large,  in 
fact,  for  any  ordinary  building.  Sir  George  Phillips  had  given  him  a 
commission  for  five  hundred  guineas ;  he  painted  the  picture  too  large 
for  the  house;  and  yet  the  next  picture  he  commenced  with  (Lazarus)  he 
determined  to  make  his  "  grandest  and  largest  work"  !  The  canvas  at 
which  he  "  dashed"  was  19  by  15  feet,  and  he  acknowledged  that  if  his 
room  had  been  large  enough,  he  would  have  had  it  more  than  ten  times 
the  size.     Such  was  the  wondrous  folly  of  this  wild  genius. 

It  was  at  this  time  (1821)  that  we  find  the  first  allusion  to  suicide. 
The  sentiments  he  expresses  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  he  avowed 
just  before  the  idea  passed  into  action.  It  is  interesting,  psycholo- 
gically, to  trace  its  progress. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  imagine  that  much  of  the  pam  nmd  anxidy  qf 
mind  I  have  suffered  for  the  last  few  days  arose  from  nothing  more 
or  less  than  indigestion.  My  stomach  was  hecUedy  and  (iffected  my 
brain.  Suppose  in  that  humour  I  had  shot  myself)  Would  a  Superior 
Being  have  destroyed  my  sotU,  because  my  brain  being  irriiated  by  indir 
gestion,  I  had  in  a  state  of  perturbation  put  cm  &nd  to  a  painful  existence  f 
Surely  not  /" — Vol.  ii.,  p.  15. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  frequently  Haydon  recurs  to  the  thoughts 
of  suicide  after  this  questioning  fashion.  "  I  am  sorry  t5  say,"  he  writes 
soon  after  this,  "  that  I  am  not  so  convinced  of  the  wickedness  of 
suicide  as  I  am  of  its  folly." 

His  editor  attributes  this  state  of  mind  to  the  conjoint  influence 
of  his  pecuniary  anxieties,  and  his  longing  to  marry  the  lady  who, 
afterwards,  was  the  suffering  and  courageous  partner  of  his  terrible 
vicissitudes.      His    cerebral    powers    at    this    time   were    evidently 
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exhausted;  nature  stepped  in  to  the  rescue,  and  he  idled  about 
for  some  weeks,  doing  nothing.  The  rest  thus  instinctively  secured 
had  its  effect,  and  he  fell  to  work  with  renewed  energy.  Twenty- 
five  years  later  the  same  feebleness  came  on,  but,  alas !  he  was 
older,  his  begging  letters  were  unproductive,  had  a  family,  and  his 
overwhelming  necessities  urged  him  on  to  labour,  although  staring  like 
an  idiot  at  his  picture  for  hours  together.  Haydon  was  married  in 
1821,  and  from  that  year  to  his  death  he  had  few  respites  from 
pecuniary  difficulties.  He  suspected  any  proffered  kindness,  pestered 
all  classes  about  his  misfortunes,  and  quarrelled  with  the  best  of  his 
friends,  if  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  requirements.  One  or  two 
instances  may  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  his  want  of  common  propriety 
in  this  respect.  Wilkie  is  the  sufferer  in  the  first  we  shall  notice ; 
and  the  quarrel  was  about  an  arrest. 

"  He  had  been  my  old  friend.  He  had  dined  with  me  the  night 
before.  He  had  drank  success  to  my  marriage.  We  parted  mutually 
friendly.  The  next  morning  I  was  arrested  by  a  printer,  to  whom  I 
had  paid  120Z.  that  year,  for  the  balance  of  60^.  It  was  the  second 
time  in  my  life.  The  bailiff  said,  '  Have  you  no  friend,  sir  Y  *  Certainly,' 
said  I,  and  at  once  drove  to  Wilkie's.  '  Where  ought  I  to  have  driven  ? 
Where  ought  I  to  have  thought  of  ?'  *  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this,' 
said  Wilkie,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  very  bad  behaviour  he  became  my 
bail.  When  roused,  I  am  like  a  furious  bard  of  ancient  days.  I  poured 
forth  such  a  dreadful  torrent  of  sarcasm  and  truth  that  I  shook  him  to 
death.  Wilkie  told  me  to-day  it  sunk  deep  into  his  mind,  and  never 
left  him  for  months." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  211. 

The  other  instance  is  that  of  Haydon's  conduct  to  his  landlord, 
Newton.  Haydon's  editor  says,  that  Haydon  was  in  the  constant 
receipt  of  singular  kindnesses  from  Newton,  "who  forbore  to  press 
him  for  heavy  arrears  of  rent,  "  who  was  always  ready  to  advance  him 
money  in  his  worst  emergencies."  Yet  upon  some  little  hesitation  on 
the  landlord's  part  to  let  Haydon  have  his  own  way — "  the  greatest  of 
all  blessings,"  as  he  in  one  place  emphatically  declares — Haydon  wrote 
him  a  letter,  part  of  which  we  subjoin.  The  first  portion  refers  to 
some  trivial  ''gossip  and  scandal." 

**  And  this  is  the  way  to  excuse  your  own  abominable  cruelty,  in 
doing  your  best  to  add  to  the  weight  of  degradation  and  misery  I  have 

suffered  by  insinuating  to  my  wife  these  abominable  lies Don't 

talk  to  me  of  your  affection.  Pooh!  To  let  a  friend  come  out  of 
prison  after  ten  weeks*  locking  up— degraded  in  character,  calumniated 
and  tortured  in  mind — to  let  him  come  to  what  had  hitlierto  been  the 
solace  of  all  his  distresses  (his  i>ainting-room)  stripped  of  all  that 
rendered  it  delightful,  and  stripped,  too,  under  the  smiling  pretences  of 
friendship,  and  under  the  most  solemn  assurances  that   everything 
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would  be  returned,  and  then,  on  the  very  morning  I  came  home,  when 
one  would  have  thought  all  beastly  feelings  of  interest  would  have  been 
buried  in  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  me  back,  at  such  a  moment  to 
break  your  word,  and  to  add  to  my  forlorn  wretchedness  by  refusing  to 
keep  it,  is  a  disgrace  to  your  heart  and  understanding,  and  will  be  even 
after  you  are  dead,  as  well  as  while  you  are  living ."    Vol.  iii ,  p.  53. 

Haydon's  editor  very  justly  remarks  of  this  letter  (and  there  is  much 
more  in  the  same  style  as  the  extracts  above  given)  that  it  could  not 
have  come  from  a  man  "  with  the  views  usually  prevalent  about  money 
obligations."  That  Haydon's  notions  of  these  were  very  lax  is  evident 
from  various  circumstances.  He  induced  his  pupils,  for  example,  to  accept 
bills  for  his  accommodation,  and  he  paid  his  debts  by  borrowing  more 
— after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  the  borrowing  tribe.  This  he 
"  called  doing  his  duty."  On  February  3rd,  1843,  he  has  an  entry  to  thifl 
effect : — 

"  In  one  hour  and  a  half  I  had  10/.  to  pay  upon  my  honour,  and 
only  2L  ISa.  in  my  pocket.  I  drove  away  to  Newton,  paid  him  2L  15«, 
and  borrowed  1 0/.  I  then  drove  away  to  my  friend,  and  paid  him  the 
10/.  and  borrowed  51,  more,  but  felt  relieved  I  had  not  broke  my 
honour  [!]  Then  home,  took  out  all  my  proofs,  called  on  my  suli- 
scribcrs,  and  saw  them  left.  Thus  I  have  done  my  duty  to  everybody 
to-day;  and  what  is  life  but  a  struggle  of  duty  to  your  God,  your 
country,  and  your  species,  day  and  night,  till  death  ]" — Ibid.,  p.  223. 

These  peculiar  notions  of  "  honour"  and  "  duty"  were  (Haydon 
thought)  quite  consistent  with  a  devout  frame  of  mind.  He  had, 
indeed,  a  peculiar  religious  turn  of  feeling,  too,  for  his  journals  are  con- 
stantly interlarded  with  prayers  and  aspirations — some  of  them  very 
characteristic  of  the  man — most  of  them  what  his  editor  tersely  charac- 
terizes as  "  begging-letters  despatched  to  the  Almighty."  He  had 
communion  with  God,  but  it  was  mainly  about  his  necessities  and  bia 
vain  notions  of  high  art,  himself  its  self-appointed  representative  and 
apostle.  "  The  moment  I  touch  a  great  canvas,  I  think  I  see  my  Creator 
smiling  on  aU  my  efforts.  The  moment  I  do  mean  things  for  a  sub' 
sistence  I  fed  as  if  He  Iiad  turned  his  ba^^k,  and  ivhaCs  more,  I  believe  it  H 
He  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  deceive  his  employers  when  painting 
portraits  to  discharge  his  debts.  "  Finished  one  cursed  portrait — have 
only  one  more  to  touch,  and  then  I  shall  be  free.  I  have  an  exqubite 
gratification  in  painting  portraits  wretchedly.  I  love  to  see  the  sitters 
as  if  they  thought,  can  this  be  Haydon's — ^the  great  Haydon's  painting  f 
I  chuckle.  I  am  rascal  enough  to  take  their  money,  and  chuckle  more  T 
When  an  artist  agrees  to  paint  a  portrait  (or  any  other  work)  for  a 
fixed  sum,  he  engages  to  bring  all  his  genius  and  skill  to  bear  upon 
the  work,  unless  he  has  distinct  charges  for  different  styles  of  "  finish." 
To  do  otherwise  is  dishonest.      Haydon's  estimate  of  his  own  condoet 
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— witty  as  he  thought  it — is  therefore  true  enough.  In  his  religious 
system^  however^  this  kiud  of  conscientiousness  had  no  place.  His 
deity  was  in  fact  his  own  morbidly  proud  spirit  and  impulsive  desire 
for  enjoyment — this  was  the  "  God"  which  he  felt  turned  his  back  on 
him,  when  labouring  at  his  art,  in  the  humble  but  honest  character  of 
a  bread-winner.  He  could  do  an  undignified  thing  if  it  fell  in  with  his 
ruling  passion.  To  be  invited  to  lecture  to  "  soften  costs"  of  law  pro- 
ceedings squared  with  his  vanity — to  paint  small  subjects  or  portraits 
was  against  the  grain.  The  lecture  to  "  soften  costs/*  is  an  amusing 
incident. 

"January  2nd  [1837.] — Spent  yesterday  at  Hamilton's.  Read  a 
lecture  to-night  to  some  society  at  16,  Tower-street — to  my  infinite 
amusement  at  the  intense  attention  paid  to  me  by  a  set  of  dirty-faced 
journeymen,  and  two  servant  girls.  I  had  promised  a  young  attorney 
to  do  so,  and  kept  my  word.  It  is  extraordinary  to  think  of.  When 
I  really  made  a  good  hit,  I  saw  all  the  room  nodding.  It  was  an 
eating-house  till  six — when  the  master  (a  member)  cleared  out  for  a 
lecture,  and  lent  it  for  nothing.  The  company  filled  the  boxes,  and  I 
was  placed  at  the  head  on  two  or  three  boards. 

"  1  was  shown  up  into  a  library,  where  was  a  likeness  of  Tom  Paine. 
I  saw  I  was  in  a  scrape.  If  that  had  been  the  room,  I  would  have 
insisted  that  the  fiend  should  bo  t^ken  down,  or  I  would  have  left  the 
room.  This  comes  of  pnmiising  young  attornies,  to  soften  costs, 
without  inquiring  character." — Ibid.,  p.  58. 

Haydon,  in  the  eating-house,  indeed,  was  something  like  Mantalini 
at  the  mangle. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  prayers  with  which  his  autobiography  and 
journals  are  interlarded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extract  one  or  two. 
The  following  is  of  the  date  February  28th,  1823  ;  it  is  for  deliverance 
from  a  "  villain,**  or  creditor.  He  was  arrested  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, so  that  the  prayer,  like  the  petitions  to  Jove  sent  up  by  the 
heroes  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  was  lost  in  air. 

"  O  God,  Thou  who  has  brought  me  to  the  point,  bring  me  through 
that  point.  Grant,  during  the  exhibition  [of  "  Lazarus"]  nothing  may 
happen  to  dull  its  success,  but  that  it  may  go  on  in  one  continual 
stream  of  triumphant  success,  to  the  last  instant.  O  God,  thou  knowest 
I  am  in  the  clutches  of  a  villain ;  grant  me  the  power  eutircl}*  to  get 
out  of  ihem,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen.  And  subdue  the  evil 
disposition  of  that  villain,  so  that  I  may  extricate  myself  from  his 
power,  without  getting  further  into  it.  Grant  this  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.     Amen  with  all  my  soul.*' — ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  47. 

The  next  is  a  prayer  for  a  grand  and  triumphant  blessing  on  a 
picture. 
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^  Ob,  Almighty  Grod  !  it  is  now  thirty  years  since  I  commeuoed  my 
picture  of  Solomon  ;  though  deserted  by  the  world,  my  £unily,  f&thet, 
friends,  Thou  knowest  well  that  I  trusted  in  Thee ;  that  Thou  didst 
whisper  me  to  endure  as  seeing  One  who  is  invisible :  Tbou  knowest 
I  never  doubted,  though  without  money,  though  in  debt,  thongh 
oppressed. 

"  I  prayed  for  Thy  blessing  on  my  commencing  labours.  Thou  car- 
riedst  me  through  to  victory,  and  triumph,  and  exultation. 

"  I  am  this  moment  going  to  begin  a  grand  work  of  '  Alexander  and 
the  Lion;'  bless  its  commencement,  progression,  and  conclusion,  as 
Thou  blesscdst  *  Solomon.'  Grant,  in  spite  of  whatever  obstruction,  I 
may  bring  it  to  a  grand  and  triumphant  conclusion.  I  have  my 
intellect,  my  eyes,  my  health,  my  head,  my  strength.  Confirm  my 
piety,  and  grant,  O  Lord,  that  this  work  may  advance  the  feeling  of 
my  great  country  for  high  and  moral  art,  and  that  I  may  not  be  taken 
till  art  be  on  a  firm  foundation,  never  to  recede,  and  that  I  may  realize 
all  my  imagination  hoped  in  my  early  youth,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen." — Vol.  iii.,  p.  188. 

Tlie  prayer  did  not,  however,  speed  the  work. 


Sua  caiqne  exorsa  laborem 


n 


Fortunamqae  ferent.     Rex  Jnpiter  omirilms  idem.' 

The  picture  is  finished,  sent  for  exhibition,  and  rejected.  '< '  Alexander^ 
they  have  not  hung  at  the  gallery.  I  fear  some  prejudice.  They  took 
'Napoleon'  and  'Saragossa,'  which  are  old  pictures,  but  declined  hanging 
'Alexander'  " ! 

Haydon's  practice  of  bihUamancy  arose  out  of  the  same  erroneous 
views  of  the  divine  relations  as  the  records  of  prayers.  He  would  open 
his  bible  in  the  dark,  and  take  the  passage  which  first  struck  his  eye  as 
a  species  of  revelation.  There  are  several  instances  of  this  kind  re- 
corded, and  it  would  appear  from  the  following  entries  that  something 
of  the  kind  was  customary  with  him : — 

"January  1st. — I  arose  at  daylight,  dressed,  and  going  into  the 
parlour  as  usual,  opened  the  Bible  almost  in  the  dark,  turned  it  on  its 
face,  and  waited  for  light.  I  then,  getting  impatient,  lighted  a  candle, 
and  read,  '  Let  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  be  upon  us,  according  as  we  hope  in 
Thee.'  And  now  to  set  my  palette,  and  to  work.  Half-past  eight" — 
Ibid.y  p.  93. 

2oth. — In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  awoke  rather  depressed  from  the 
multiplicity  of  anxieties.  I  put  my  hand  on  the  Testament  I  always 
sleep  with,  and  opened  a  passage  in  the  dark,  folded  down  the  leaf,  and 
at  daylight  found  this  blessed  consolation,  'And  our  hope  of  you  is 
steadfast,  knowing  that  as  ye  are  partakers  of  the  sufferings,  so  shall  ye 
be  also  of  the  consolaiion.^ " — Ibid,,  p.  219. 

This  differed  in  spirit  in  no  respect  from  the  ancient  method  of  divi^ 
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nation  by  auguries;  indeed,  he  evidently  believed  in  omens.     Having 

an  exhibition   of  two  pictures  in  the   Egyptian  Hall,   he  enters: — 

''4th.  *  *  Omens  of  failure  in  this  exhibition.     1st.  The   cab-horse 

slipped  on  the  wood,  and  tumbled.     2nd.  I  let  all  the  letters  tumble 

for  the  private  day,  and  to-day,  in  trying  to  put  up  Wordsworth,  he 

tumbled,  knocked  down  Lord  Althorp,  broke  the  frame,  and  played  the 

devil.     After  this  what  success  can  comel     Do  1  believe  this,  or  don't 

1 1     Half  inclined  ♦  *  *  8th.    Fine.     Beceipts  worse.    Is  it  not  funny 

my  writing  down  these  omens?     They  have  turned  out  so  correctly 

forerunners  of  evil." 

"  Malta  modis  simulacra  videt  volitantia  miris, 
£t  Tarias  audit  voces,  frnitarque  Deorum 
Colloquio." 

Haydon's  notions  as  to  suicide  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  if  we 
could  believe  that  his  intellect  was  in  a  sound  st^te  when  he  gave 
utterance  to  his  sentiments,  that  he  had  really  no  sound  religious  prin- 
ciples. We  have  already  noted  the  first  traces  of  that  morbid  cerebral 
condition  which  at  last  led  him  to  self-destruction.  Several  times  there 
are  entries  in  his  journals  which  indicate  the  access  of  from  time  to 
time  of  that  same  morbid  state.  **  Like  Johnson  in  hypochondria,"  he 
remarks,  **  there  I  sit  staring,  idle,  gaping,  with  not  one  idea  F  This 
condition  of  the  brain  was  doubtless  of  an  asthenic  character,  and  was 
the  consequence  of  over-work  and  over-excitement.  Three  of  his  chil- 
dren, probably  begotten  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  cerebral  irritation,  died 
of  hydrencephalus ;  and,  considering  the  wear  and  tear  recorded,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  his  own  brain  at  last  gave  way.  In  1841,  Wilkie 
died,  and  we  find  about  the  time  (beginning  of  summer)  that  Haydon's 
melancholy  usually  affected  him  most,  several  entries  showing  the 
enfeebled  condition  of  his  mind,  and  how  much  the  death  of  his  friend 
touched  his  feelings.  In  May  he  dreamt  of  him,  and  that  he  addressed 
remonstrances  to  him.  Wilkie's  presence  even  haunted  his  waking 
hours.  *'  I  hear  his  voice  fifty  times  a-day,"  he  says.  In  June  and  Ji:dy 
this  state  of  feeling  continues ;  and  with  it  a  h3rpochondriacal  state  of 
mind,  in  which  the  thoughts  evidently  reverted  to  suicide.  On  July  9th 
he  indulges  in  the  following  sophistical  reasoning : — "  It  may  he  laid 
down  thai  self  destruction  is  tlie  physical  mode  ofrdieving  a  diseased  brain, 
because  the  first  impression  on  a  brain  diseased^  or  diseased  for  a  time,  is 
the  necessity  for  this  horrid  crime.  There  is  no  doubt  ofit^  Again,  in 
1845,  he  remarks — "  Good  heavens!  Gurwood  has  cut  his  throat  ♦  ♦  * 
Where  is  the  responsibility  of  a  man  with  a  mind  so  easily  affected  by 
body?     Romilly  !  Castlereagh!  Gurwood!** 

In  the  early  part  of  1846  (the  year  of  his  death),  we  find  extracts 
from  his  journal,  premonitory  of  the  catastrophe  about  to  take  place. 
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"  February  dth. — 0,  0,0.  I  sat  all  day  and  locked  into  tJie  fire^  I 
must  get  up  my  third  canvas,  or  I  shall  go  cracked  *  «^  ♦••  «  /  gUand 
like  a  haby,  aiid  feU  like  one,^^  Perhaps  this  paralysiB  was  nature's 
repose.  A  trip  to  Edinburgh  set  him  up  again ;  but  his  anxieties;,  &- 
appointments,  and  difficulties  came  upon  him  again  with  overwhelming 
force.  On  May  1st,  again  we  have  an  unmistakeable  indication  of  the 
disordered  state  of  poor  Haydon's  brain. 

''  I  set  my  palette  with  a  disgust,  and  yet  under  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse. ♦  ♦  *  I  felt  my  lieart  sM,  my  brain  confused,  as  I  foresaw  ruin, 
misery,  and  a  prison!  It  was  hoisting  the  stimdard.  This  is  temper. 
I  went  on  with  my  palette  in  a  giddy  fidget.  I  brought  it  out,  and, 
looking  at  my  great  work,  rejoiced  inwardly  at  the  coming  back- 
ground. But  my  brain,  harassed  and  confused,  fell  into  a  deep 
slumber,  from  which  I  did  not  awake  for  an  hour.  I  awoke  cold,  the 
fire  out;  but  I  fiew  at  my  picture,  and,  dashing  about  like  an  inspired 
devil,  by  three  had  arranged  and  put  in  the  alteration." 

There  was  no  rest  for  him,  this  time.  On  June  11th,  be  says — 
"  How  I  shall  manage  to  get  seven  hours'  peace  for  work,  and  yet 
satisfy  my  creditors,  heaven  only  knows."  On  June  16th,  he  sits  from 
two  till  five  staring  at  his  picture  like  an  idiot" — (the  old  symptom) — 
his  brain  **  pressed  down  with  anxiety,  and  anxious  looks  of  my  dear 
Mary  and  children."  On  the  18th,  "  Good-hearted  Newton" — (his  land- 
lord)— "  don't  put  in  an  execution."  Who  replied,  "  Nothing  of  the 
sort."  On  the  21st,  "  Slept  horribly.  Prayed  in  sorrow,  and  got  up 
in  agitation."  On  the  22nd,  "God  forgive  me^  Amen.  Finis  of 
R.  B.  Haydon.  '  Stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  rough  world.' — Lear. 
End  of  twenty-sixth  volume." 

We  subjoin  his  editor's  account  of  the  catastrophe  :— 

"  This  closing  entry  was  made  between  half-past  ten  and  a  quarter  to 
eleven  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  22nd  of  June.  Before 
eleven  the  hand  that  wrote  it  was  stiff  and  cold  in  self-inflicted  death. 
On  the  morning  of  that  Monday  Haydon  rose  early  and  went  out,  re* 
turning,  apparently  fatigued,  at  nine.  He  then  wrote.  At  ten  he 
entered  ^his  painting -room,  and  soon  |after  saw  his  wife,  then  dressing 
to  visit  a  friend  at  Brixton,  by  her  husband's  special  desire.  He  em- 
braced her  fervently,  and  returned  to  his  painting-room.  About  a 
quai'ter  to  eleven  his  wife  and  daughter  heard  the  report  of  fire-arms; 
but  took  little  notice  of  it,  as  they  supposed  it  proceeded  from  the  troops 
then  exercising  in  the  park.  Mrs.  Haydon  went  out.  About  an  hour 
after,  Miss  Haydon  entered  the  painting  room,  and  found  her  father 
stretched  out  dead,  before  the  easel  on  which  stood  his  unfinished  pic- 
ture of  *  Alfred  and  the  First  British  Jury' — his  white  hairs  dabbled  in 
blood,  a  half-open  razor,  smeared  with  blood,  at  his  side;  near  it,  a  small 
pistol  recently  discharged;  in  his  throat  a  frightful  gash,  and  a  bullet- 
wound  in  his  skull.     A  portrait  of  his  wife  stood  on  a  smaller  easel 
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facing  his  large  picture.  On  a  table  uear  was  bis  Diar}%  open  at  the 
page  of  that  last  entry,  his  watch,  a  prayer-book,  open  at  the  gospel  for 
the  sixth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany,  letters  addressed  to  his  wife  and 
children,  and  this  paper,  headed,  '  Last  thoughts  of  B.  B.  Haydon,  half- 
past  ten/* — Vol.  iii.,  p.  319. 

His  last  thoughts  were,  in  fact,  an  acknowledgment  that  the  deed  he 
was  about  to  do  was  evil ;  an  apology  for  his  conduct  to  the  effect  that 
if  he  had  been  encouraged  "  nothing  but  good  would  have  come  from 
him;"  and  a  prayer  that  God  would  "  forgive  the  evil  for  the  sake  of  the 
good."  From  his  death  we  will  draw  no  other  moral  than  this,  that  his 
principles  of  action  were  the  moving  cause  of  his  failures  and  his  fate. 

From  Haydon*s  life  we  must,  however,  deduce  a  more  extended 
judgment ;  its  records  were  kept  by  him  for  that  express  purpose ;  and 
his  death  was  too  costly  an  experience  to  be  neglected.  As  to  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  instinctive  characteristics  of  the  man,  we  may 
affirm  that  he  had  naturally  a  powerful  appetency.  The  love  of  plea- 
sure, or  rather  of  pleasurable  excitement,  that  arose  out  of  this,  did  not 
take  a  vicious  direction,  because  the  action  of  the  representative  intui- 
tions was  in  him  so  predominant  over  that  of  all  others  as  to  largely 
exclude  the  influence  of  the  merely  vicious  desires.  Every  page  of  these 
Tolumes  indicates  that  to  represent  his  ideas  on  canvas  was  a  passion. 
We  have  already  adduced  facts  sufficient  to  show  the  early  workings  of 
this  bias ;  a  later  and  highly  illustrative  example  may  be  adduced  to 
indicate  its  full  operation  on  the  whole  man. 

"April  18th,  [1845]. — Worked  with  such  intense  abstraction  and 
delight  for  eight  hours,  with  five  minutes  only  for  lunch,  that,  though 
living  in  the  noisiest  quarter  of  all  London,  I  never  remember  hearing, 
all  day,  a  single  cart,  carriage,  knock,  cry,  bark,  of  man,  woman,  dog,  or 
child. 

"  I  washed,  dressed,  and  walked,  and  when  I  came  out  into  the  sun- 
shine and  the  road,  said  to  myself,  '  Why,  what  is  all  this  driving  about  *}* 
though  it  has  always  been  so  for  the  last  twenty-two  years — so  perfectly, 
delightfully,  and  intensely,  had  I  been  abstracted.  If  that  be  not  happi- 
ness, what  is  ? 

"  My  notion  of  supreme  happiness  is  a  splendid  lot  of  drapery 
splendidly  set  on  your  lay  figure ;  a  large  picture  which  shuts  you  in, 
just  close  enough  to  leave  room  to  paint  it ;  a  delicious  light,  and  con- 
scious power  of  imitation.  You  go  on  like  a  god,  spreading  your  half 
tint,  touching-in  your  lights  and  your  darks.  There  is  hardly  an  effort 
— no  anxiety,  no  fear,  no  apprehension." — ^Vol.  iii.,  p.  274. 

That  this  was  not  an  accidental  condition  is  manifest  from  other 
entries.  Twenty -eight  years  previously  to  this  entry  (1817),  we  find  a 
similar  record.  He  was  then  painting  his  picture  of  "  Christ's  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,"  and  he  remarks,  "  I  drove  at  my  picture  once  again.     The 
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robject  grew  ou  my  imagination.     I  used  to  retire  to  rest  poritiTcij' 
weighed  down  by  the  scene — the  tumnltuons  roaring  of  the  crowd — the 
moying  deity  in  the  midst — ^filled  my  soul  to  positive  aching.     I  daOj 
arose  and  worked  with  an  intensity  hardly  to  be  credited." — (VoL  i.,  p. 
345.)     Many  similar  records  might  be  quoted. 

No  doubt  these  are  correct  descriptions  of  the  delight  arinng  hom 
the  instinctive  operation  (for  such  it  is)  of  any  intuitive  ideas  on  the  in- 
tellectual consciousness.  Newton  had  no  less  pleasure  in  his  mathe- 
matical  abstractions,  Beethoven  and  Mozart  in  their  muacal,  Coleridge 
in  his  philosophical.  This  rejiex  acHan  of  the  brain  is  not,  however,  its 
highest  attainment,  as  a  whole,  for  it  leaves  the  man  at  the  mercy  of  all 
modes  of  impulsive  ideas.  It  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  a  dis- 
ciplined will,  and  of  that  combined  action  of  all  the  faculties  wbidiy 
working  in  harmony  with  intuitions  as  perfect  from  every  source  as 
from  tite  one,  makes  manifest  the  perfect  man.  To  these  impulses  poor 
Haydon  was  subject ;  this  undisciplined  will  was  his  constant  bane. 

The  impulsive  bias  of  Haydon's  mind  was,  of  course,  shown  princi* 
pally  in  those  characteristics  which  were  most  prominent, — namely,  his 
love  of  representative  art,  his  self-esteem,  his  pride,  his  firmness,  amonnt- 
ing  to  obstinacy,  his  combativeness — either  singly  or  altogether.  The 
impulse  is,  sometimes,  a  driving  general  fury,  and  he  works  thirty  out  of 
the  eight  and  forty  hours. 

"  With  visions  of  ancient  heroes,  pictures  of  Christy  principles  of 
ancient  art,  humorous  subjects,  deductions,  sarcasms  against  the 
Academy,  piercing  remembrance  of  my  dear  diildren,  all  crowding  upon 
me,  I  paint,  write,  conceive,  and  fall  asleep,  start  up  refreshed,  eat  my 
lunch  with  the  fierceness  of  Polyphemus,  return  to  my  room,  go  on 
till  near  dinner,  walk,  dine,  read  the  paper,  return  to  my  study,  coow 
pletc  what  I  have  been  doing,  or  muse  till  dusk,  then  to  bed,  lamenting' 
my  mortality  at  being  fatigued.  /  never  rest,  I  talk  all  night  in  my 
»liep,  start  up;  I  scarce  know  whether  I  did  not  even  reU&h  rum  as  m 
source  of  increased  activitt/,  '  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit  T  " — ^VoL  liLy 
p.  83. 

So  it  was  with  other  matters ;  he  ^  dashes  at  his  canvas  like  an 
inspired  devil,"  he  «  drives"  at  it,  he  *'  flies"  at  it  This  constantly. 
He  continually  "races"  into  the  city  for  money;  and  if  his  eariiest^ 
his  kindest,  his  very  judicious  friend  hesitates  a  moment  to  minister 
to  his  wildly  incurred  necessities,  he  ''  pours  forth  a  dreadful  torrent  of 
sarcasm"  and  shakes  the  unfortunate  man  **  to  death."  This  activity 
he  called  ^  virtuous  industry ;"  it  was  more  nearly  allied  to  the  deliriooa 
activity  of  insanity;  it  had  its  source  in  self-gratification — ^not  self- 
denial ;  painful  labour  (as  we  have  seen)  he  abhorred. 

Haydon  had  his  ^uiet  moments,  nevertkelesi ;  and  in  these  he  sair 
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4aid  felt  how  rainously  iDJudicioiu  was  his  conduct  to  the  aeademicianfl^ 
to  his  patrons,  to  his  friends.  One  demon  was  laid^  however,  only  that 
another  might  re-i^pear.  Thoughts  of  the  concessions  that  are  always 
necessary  to  peace  after  war,  excited  his  pride  and  his  obstinacy.  He 
remembered  the  solemn  declarations  of  unalterable  hostility  he  had 
made  in  the  heat  of  combat^  and  with  what  unqualified  condemnaUon 
he  had  uttered  his  judgment  His  vanity  whiiq)eredy  *'  What  will  Mrs;^ 
Qrundy  say  to  concessions  f  his  obstinacy  responded  to  the  whisper. 
To  seek  rdief  from  these  conflicting  emotions,  he  would  ''  rush"  to  the 
source  of  his  intoxication,  and  '*  dash"  at  some  large  canvas  and  grand 
subject,  hoping  thereby,  in  his  vanity,  to  place  his  reputation  on  such  a 
diaczy  height  as  to  compel  academicians,  patrons,  public,  to  &11  down 
simultaneously  and  worship  him.  And  this  was  repeated  often.  It 
was  when  in  the  midst  of  these  struggles  that  he  usually  put  up  his 
fervent  prayers  for  victory— with  a  "  God  grant  it  I  Thou  knowest  I 
have  never  given  in  1  '* 

Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  art  which  requires  so  harmonious  and 
complete  a  development  of  all  the  intellectual  powers  as  that  which 
Haydon  diose.  Systematic  culture,  and  disciplined  faculties,  with  free 
scope  of  action,  are  essential  to  success.  Haydon,  like  all  self-taught 
men,  thought  energy  and  perseverance  all-suflicient,  and  was  neither  sys- 
tematic in  bis  studies,  nor  amenable  to  discipline  in  the  exercise  of  his 
powers.  The  consequence  was,  spasmodic  efforts  to  attain  excellence 
ending  in  results,  the  great  characteristic  of  which  was  a  want  of  taste. 
It  is  not  probable,  indeed,  that  ''  a  boisterous  and  combative  martyr," 
as  Haydon's  editor  designates  him,  could  ever  attain  to  that  intuitive 
perception  of  the^n«s9  of  things  which  is  the  foundation  of  true  taste  ; 
it  is  equally  improbable  that  the  efforts  mado  under  the  violently  con- 
flicting emotions  which  impelled  him  to  labour  could  ever  end  in 
manual  excellence— in  that  power  which  the  perfect  artist  ought  to 
possess  of  transferring  to  canvas  and  representing  thereon  the  intuitions 
of  the  representative  faculty.  The  material  organ — ^the  cerebrum—* 
was  too  tried  and  skaken  by  his  undisciplined  conduct  for  such 
excellence  to  be  attainable  by  him,  even  if  that  organ  had  been  less 
inharmoniously  developed  than  it  evidently  was.  It  was  physically 
incompetent  to  the  task  ;  it  tottered  from  time  to  time  (as  we  have 
seen)  when  unusually  weighted,  and  at  last,  at  the  time  that  imperious 
necessities  rendered  the  needful  repose  no  longer  attainable,  it  fiuled 
under  the  pressure.  This  must  always  be  the  ineritable  termination  of 
men  organized  and  acting  like  Haydon.  Suiiidal  monomania  may 
Bot»  indeed,  be  the  q>ecific  form  of  the  eerebxal  disease,  but  cerebral 
disease  in  some  form,  surely  endsL  their  career. 

In  his  motal  iotiawttts,  also^  Haydms  wiMi,  inhtfuonievsly  eonati* 
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tuted.     Those  in  relation  to  the  instincts   of  propagation    operated 
impulsively  like  all  the  rest,  but  the  impulse  given  by  these  is  naturally 
for  beneficent  ends :  hence  he  was  a  kind  father  and  husband.     In  liis 
friendships,  no  instinct  guided  the  impulse,  except  his  love  of  pleasure 
and  self-gratification:  hence  his  treatment  of  Wilkie,  of  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  of  his  landlord,  Newton,  and  others.     In  his  letters  to  men 
of  rank,  **  an  unbecoming  familiarity  alternated  with  gross  servility/*  so 
in  his  public  appeals,  there  was  a  **  turgid  and  undisguised  expression 
of  his  own  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  works,^'  not  so  becoming,  by  any 
means,  to  the  scholar  and  gentleman,  as  to  the  unblushing  empiric.     To 
the  same  mental  defects  may  be  ascribed  that  constant  reliance  upon 
the  government  or  his  friends  for  support — a  reliance  which,  to  the 
experienced  eye,  is  a  sure  mark  of  mental  weakness.     It  is  never  so 
with  the  true  hero — the  man  totus  teres  aique  rotundus;  he  is  sef^- 
reliant,  not  in  word. but  in  deed;  and  no  conventionalities  are  to  him 
mean,  unless  they  be  base.     Such  an  one  would,  if  an  artist,  see  no 
degradation,  certainly,  in  painting  small  subjects;  nor,  if  he  had  a 
great  object  in  view  (as  Haydon  imagined  he  had),  would  matters  of 
mere  personal  feeling  stand  in  the  way  of  his  attaining  it.     Above  all 
things,  the  true  man  would  never  have  weakened  the  force  of  his  moral 
influence  by  degrading  appeals  to  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  or  the  pity 
of  his  friends. 

Tliere  was  the  same  defect  in  Haydon's  representative  faculty  as  ia 
the  others.  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  remarks,  on  his  pictures  (in  his  estimate 
of  Haydon  as  an  artist),  that  "  their  want  of  beauty  repels,  and  their 
want  of  modesty  exasperates.  Perhaps  their  principal  characteristic  is 
want  of  delicacy  of  perception  and  refinement  of  execution."  Entries 
in  his  journals  show  that  the  prevailing  tone  of  his  mind  was  not  in 
harmony  with  ideas  of  this  kind.  He  strained  after  grandeur — the 
tumultuous,  appalling,  grotesque  :  and  painting  often  in  a  state  of  mind 
not  unlike  that  of  intoxication,  there  is  no  wonder  that  "  he  daubed  and 
scrawled  his  brush  about"  without  that  delicate  intuition  of  beauty 
which  must  be  felt,  and  realized  on  canvas,  to  constitute  the  tnie  genius 
in  art.  When  his  mind  is  unduly  excited  or  unstrung,  we  see  how 
constantly  the  more  sombre  and  repelling  ide^  arise.  He  would  draw 
**  a  gigantic  limb"  on  the  [wall  of  Westminster  Abbey,  "  dash  in"  a 
Christ  nine  feet  high;  wonder  what  the  fish  thought  of  Wilkie,  'SviUi 
their  large  glassy  eyes,  in  the  gurgling  deep ;"  and  paint  witli  his  brain 
seething  with  dim  ideas  of  sombre  grandeur,  or  of. the  horrible;. but 
rarely,  except  in  his  most  joyous  moods,  was  his  mind  the  dwelling  of 
the  really  beautiful.  Such  as  he  was  through  life,  .such  he  was.  at  death. 
His  prayer-book  was  open,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  gospel  for  the 
sixth   Sunday  after  Epiphany.     Doubtless  that  sublime  and   noble 
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passage  from  Holj  Writ  was  iu  consonance  with  the  suicidal  emotions 
then  unhappily  present  to  his  mind,  and  charmed  him  with  its  gloomy 
grandeur. 

"  Immediately  after  ilpe  trUnUation  of  those  days  aJicdl  tJte  sun  he 
darkened,  and  tJie  moon  shall  not  give  fter  light,  and  tlie  stars  shall  fall 
from  Iieaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  he  shaken.  And  tJien 
shall  appear  the  sign  of  tlie  Son  op  Man  in  fieaven  :  and  tlien  shall  all 
the  tribes  of  tlie  earth  mourn,  and  tliey  sludl  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming 
in  tlie  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory.  And  he  shall  send 
his  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  tJiey  shall  gather  toge- 
titer  his  elect  from  tfiefour  toindSjfrom  one  end  of  Iieaven  to  tlie  otlier,^^ 

Such  was  the  solemnly  grand  symphony  which  struck  upon  the  disor- 
dered chords  of  Haydon's  morbid  imagination,  as  he  stood  upon  the 
brink  of  eternity — as  he  hovered  between  the  past  and  the  future — 
ready  for  the  self-commanded  plunge.  The  mighty  stars  falling,  the 
darkened  orbs  of  day  and  night,  the  crash  of  the  shaking  "  powers," 
the  mourning  multitudes  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  in  vast  illimitable 
perspective,  the  glorious  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  radiant  masses  of 
cloud,  and  the  angels,  and  the  clanging  trumpets — ^gigantic — hoarsely 
pealing  the  call  from  death  to  life  of  the  sleeping  myriads — all  these 
would  probably  rush  through  the  poor  sufferer's  imagination  during 
that  terrible  ordeal,  and  perhaps  arrested  for  a  moment  his  suicidal 
hand. 

The  moral  of  Haydon's  story  lies  upon  the  surface.  It  is  none  other 
than  that  drawn  by  his  own  pen.  He  says,  when  analyzing  the  cha- 
racter of  his  intellect,  "i/y  mind  wanted  tlie  discipline  of  early 
training.  I  trace  all  the  misfortunes  in  my  Ufe  to  this  early  and  irre- 
medialle  wo/ntJ*  What  a  lesson  does  this  confession  teach  us  !  Early 
training — early  mental  discipline — self-control — self-denial — mastery 
over  the  passions — how  much  of  our  after  happiness  depends  upon  the 
steady  cultivation  of  such  habits  of  mind !  Poor  Haydon  had  early 
and  fond  aspirations  for  the  study  of  art.  When  he  mentioned  the 
bias  of  his  mind,  and  said  that  he  had  resolved  to  be  a  painter,  his 
father,  appearing  to  have  some  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  future, 
replied,  "  Then  you  will  live  to  repent."  Haydon  promptly  rejoined, 
"Never,  my  dear  father;  /  would  rcUher  die  first  T  Although  only 
fifteen  years  of  age  when  this  conversation  occurred,  he  seems  to  have 
had,  even  at  that  early  period  of  hb  chequered  life,  a  shadowy  and  pro- 
phetic conception  of  his  unhappy  destiny.  In  forty-eight  years  from 
the  date  of  this  conversation,  his  grey  hairs  were  bedabbled  with  his 
.own  blood  1 
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OF  IRELAND.* 

We  have  repeatedly  had  our  attention  called  to  the  deplorable  state  of 
lunacy  in  Ireland.     Perhaps  no  land  so  highly  favoured  by  Nature  was 
ever  so  preyed  upon  by  disastrous  causes  from  without^  exciting  an 
intelligent  and  active-minded  people  to  dissatisfaction^  agitation^  insor* 
rection,  self-expatriation, — and  shall  Vfe  not  add   insanity  1     Amidst 
the  fierce  moral  tempest  whieh  has  here  raged  with  fluctuating  inten- 
sity, driving  a  naturally  excitable  race  to  the  opposite  extremes  of 
prostrate  mendicancy  and  wild  enthusiasm,  we  might  well  expect  to 
find  crime  and  insanity  going  hand  in  hand  from  the  workhouse  to  the 
gaol,  and  from  the  overcrowded  gaol  to  such  lunatic  asylums  as  might 
be  open  for  their  reception.     "  Alas  !  poor  country,  almost  afraid  to 
know  itself  !** — faction-torn,  fever-stricken,  emigration-abandoned — ^we 
may  truly  image  to  ourselves  the  poor  Irish  peasantry  in  a  state  of 
unthinking  and  frantic    desperation,   resembling  the  terror-stricken 
victims  on  the  precipitous  and  perilous  rocks  in  Martin's  picture  of  the 
Deluge — ^men,  women,  and  children  together  mingled — throwing  their 
arms  wildly  about  them,  not  knowing  whether  in  resistance  or  despair. 
The  healthy  springs  of  all  human  action  paralyzed  and  radically  con- 
taminated, what  else  could  be  anticipated,  but  that  disease  and  misery 
would  do  their  worst  1     Yet  how  inadequate  has  ever  been  the  provi- 
sion made  for  this  destitute  multitude,  upon  whom  humanity  herself 
seems  to  have  turned  her  back,  leaving  them  no  place  of  refuge,  not 
even  asylums,  using  that  word  in  its  proper  sense,  for  the  reception 
of  the  insane.     The  Keport  which  we  have  just  received,  the  sixth, 
upon  the  District  Criminal  and  Private  Lunatic  Asylums  of  Ireland, 
would^  however,  appear  to  indicate  that  government  has  in  some  degree 
thrown  off  its  lethargy,  and  is  bestirring  itself;  but  the  evidence  before 
us  is  still  discouraging,  inasmuch  as  it  holds  out  no  prospect  of  any 
measure  sufficiently  comprehensive  being  adopted  for  the  relief  of  & 
large  class  of  sufferers,  who  have  the  strongest  claims  upon  our  sym- 
pathies.   We  do  not  wish  to  surcharge  or  over  colour,  in  the  least 
d^ee,  the  misery  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred,!  and  would 

*  The  Sixth  General  Report  oa  the  District  Criminal  and  Frirate  Lnnaiic  Asylums 
in  IreUnd.  With  Appendices.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  bj  Conunaiid 
of  Her  Mnjesty.  Dublin.  Printed  bj  Alexander  Thorn,  87,  Abbey  Street,  lor  Her 
Hiyesty's  Stationery  Office.     1853. 

t  See  the  Psychological  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  390,  391. 
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willingly  ayail  ourselyes  of  anj  authentic  evidence  wliich  presented  signs 
of  progressiye  amelioration. 

In  taking  up  any  report  upcm  the  state  of  lunacy  in  Ireland,  the  first 
question  which  suggests  itself  is,  whether  adequate  accommodation 
exists  for  the  reception  of  its  insane  poorl      And  for  many  years 
past  we  have  heen  bound  to  answer  this  interrogatory  with  an  em- 
phatic negative.     We  have  first  to  consider  the  extent  of  insanity  in 
Ireland;  how  far  the  disease  prevails; — the  numerical  proportion  of 
the  population  which  may  be  so  af&icted — and  here,  we  regret  to  say, 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  the  inspectors  leave  us  in  the 
dark,  and  make  a  very  lame  apology  for  not  supplying  us  with  this 
very  important  statistical  information.     They  set  out  with  stating  that, 
as  in  their  previous  reports,  they  have  entered  into  minute  statistical 
details;  they  purpose,  on  the   present  occasion,  '' whilst  affording  a 
general  outline  of  the  state  of  this  department  of  the  public  service,  con- 
fining themselv^  more  particularly  to  the  alterations  and  improvements 
which  have  been  effected  in  it  within  the  last  two  years.*'    They  there- 
fore abstain  from  giving  us  the  usual  returns,  showing  the  number  of 
lunatics  confined  in  private  asylums,  in  poor-houses,  and  gaols,  and  take 
no  notice  of  the  wandering  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  lunatics,  the  number 
of  which  was,  in  1846,  returned  as  6217;  in  1849,  as  6000;  and,  in 
1851,  as  amounting  to  as  many  as  8985.     Again,  in  the  year  1846, 
there  werer  1921  lunatics  confined  in  the  poor-houses;  in  1849,  there 
were  1940;  and,  in  1850,  the  number  was  increased  2393.   The  present 
Eeport  gives  no  statistical  return  whatever  of  either  of  these  classes; 
and  we  should  like,  therefore,  to  know  how,  without  this  information, 
we  can  form  any  opinion  of  the  adequacy  of  the  provision,  which  is 
described  in  the  Beport  before  us,  to  accommodate  the  pauper  lunatics 
of  Ireland  ?     This  much  appears  obvious,  that,  in  the  year  1846,  there 
were  8138  lunatics;  in  the  year  1849,  there  were  7940;  and,  in  1850, 
there  were  11,378  returned  as  domiciled  in  poor-houses  and  wandering 
about  the  country.     We  therefore  cannot  understand  how  it  happens 
that  the  inspectors,  in  the  present  Eeport,  express  themselves  not  only 
in  terms  of  self-complacency,  but  in  a  tone  bordering  upon  exultation 
upon  hsLying/our  new  asylums  (Cork,  Kilkenny,  Dublin,  and  Killamey,) 
open,  and  three  (MuUingar,  Armagh,  and  Sligo,)  nearly  ready  for  the 
reception  of  patients,  which,  together  with  all  the  other  asylums  in  the 
county,  will  not  afford  accommodation  even  for  5000  patients. 

"  The  full  accommodation"  (we  quote  the  words  of  the  Report)  "  be- 
tween existing  public  institutions  and  those  in  progress  for  the  destitute 
insane  of  Ireland,  may,  within  another  twelve  months,  be  set  down  as 
adequate  for  4500  patients.  Taking  the  statistical  ratio  of  lunacy  in 
the  general  population,  this  amount  of  accommodation  is  by  no  means 
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"  Too  great/'  indeed !  Why,  we  have  just  seen  that,  in  1850,  there  were 
as  many  as  11,378  lunatics  eligible  for  admission;  and  the  inspecton 
themselycs  avow  that  they  believe  insanity  to  be  on  the  increase.  We 
repeat,  therefore,  that  the  tone  they  assume  appears  to  us  unintelligible. 

"  Experience,"  they  observe  (we  agidn  quote  the  report),  "  fully  jus- 
tifies us  in  stating,  that  while  we  have  ae  wxuraldy  as  poeaible  appcr" 
turned  tlie  supply  to  the  want  (!)  it  is  far  more  beneficial  for  the  commv* 
nity  at  large  to  have  an  excess  of  accommodation  than  the  reverse,  as 
the  statistics  of  insanity  furnish  incontestable  proofs  that  mental  de- 
rangement is,  unfortunately,  on  the  increase,  and  that  the  only  certain 
and  legitimate  means  of  arresting  its  progress  is  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
it;  as  proof  of  which,  allusion  need  but  be  made  to  the  recognised  fact 
tliat  the  curability  of  the  disease  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  facilities 
of  an  early  treatment." 

With  this  reasoning  we  are  perfectly  satisfied ;  the  fact  referred  to  is 
indisputable ;  but  where  is  the  supply  to  be  found  which  will  be  "appor- 
tioned*^ to  the  wants  of  the  11,378  lunatics,  whose  numbers  must,  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  inspectors  themselves,  during  the  succeeding  three 
years,  have  considerably  augmented?  We  have  not  a  shadow  of 
evidence  in  the  report  before  us  tliat  any  supply  at  all  adequate  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  lunatic  poor  of  Ireland  has  been  provided  ;  but 
the  contrary  appears  too  palpable  upon  the  surface  of  the  Report,  for  a 
provision  for  only  4500  will  not  meet  even  half  of  the  declared  exigency. 
This  will  appear  more  manifest  from  the  following  very  imperfect  table, 
which  we  have  drawn  up  from  the  reports  before  us,  showing  what  was 
lately  acknowledged  to  be  the  extent  of  lunacy  in  Ireland. 

TaUe  showing  the  Extent  of  Lunacy  in  Irdcmd, 


In  District  Asylums      .     . 

In  Local  Asylums    .    .    . 

In  Gaols 

In  Poor-lionses  .... 

Wandering  and  Unprovided 

In  prirate  Asylums       .    . 

Under  the  care  of  tlie  Court'1 
of  Chancery,  but  not  in  > 
Asylums    ....   J 


1840. 


1849. 
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*    •    . 
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Incomplete  as  this  table  necessarily  is,  it  affords  conclusiYe  evidence 
that  the  extent  of  lunacy  in  Ireland  far  surpasses  the  contemplation  of 
the  inspectors,  or  at  least  the  provision  which  they  seem  to  conceive 
adequate  to  adjust  the  balance  between  the  demand  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  pauper  lunatics  and  the  supply  provided  for  them.  We 
greatly  fear — indeed  it  is  evident — that  the  scale  must  greatly  prepon- 
derate on  the  side  of  the  demand ;  and  the  philosophy  of  being  "  pre- 
pared to  meet"  and  "arrest"  the  progress  of  the  disease  "melts  into 
air — thin  air" — the  very  attenuated  air  of  an  Irish  atmosphere  ! 

But  to  proceed.  Our  attention  is  next  called,  in  the  present  Report, 
to  a  curious  fact,  nevertheless  one  which  we  might  have  anticipated ;  it 
is  simply  this,  that  the  sane  and  the  insane  in  Ireland  have  a  great 
horror  of  Irish  lunatic  asylums;  and  hence,  when  one  of  these  noble 
edifices,  upon  which  the  inspectors  congratulate  themselves,  is  finally 
erected  and  thrown  open,  it  fills  very  slowly.  Little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Swift,  from  the  context  of  his  will,  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained some  doubt  whether  fifty  "madmen"  could  be  found  in  all 
Ireland;  and  we  are  informed  that  years  elapsed  before  some  of  the  new 
district  asylums  were  filled.  For  example,  the  Maryboro',  built  for  104 
patients,  in  a  district  containing  above  000,000  inhabitants,  did  not 
receive  its  full  complement  for  three  years;  but  what  then  followed? 
In  the  fifth  it  "  became  crowded  beyond  its  original  intent,  whilst  many 
cases  were  denied  admission."  Here  we  come  at  once  to  the  root  of  an 
eyil,  which  we  have  no  doubt  prevails  to  a  prodigious  extent  in  Ireland ; 
— nay,  we  are  informed  that  "similar  observations  might  be  made 
with  reference  to  other  institutions,  which  in  time  became  obviously  too 
restricted  for  the  pressure  on  them;  while  the  only  mode  of  meeting 
the  emergency  was  by  having  recourse  to  temporary  additions,  and  the 
conversion  of  day-rooms  and  workshops  into  dormitories;  also  by  taking 
of  fresh  land  to  afford  out-door  employment  to  the  patients,  who  in 
some  instances  nearly  doubled  their  primary  numbers;"  a  state  of  things 
which,  it  is  added,  seriously  interfered  with  a  regular  system  of  classifi- 
cation, and  greatly  augmented  the  number  of  the  insane  confined  in 
gaols  and  workhouses.  Can  we  be  surprised  at  this?  We  have  first 
an  inadequate  amount  of  accommodation,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
erection  of  additional  asylums,  is,  we  maintain,  upon  the  evidence 
before  us,  still  the  case;  and,  secondly,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
parish  authorities  make  any  effort  to  bring  the  wandering  idiots,  im- 
beciles, and  lunatics,  from  their  forest  haunts,  where,  in  "  looped  amd 
loiiichioed raggedness,^  they  are  doubtless  exposed,  and  perhaps  inured, 
to  all  inclemencies  of  weather.  In  England,  where  every  effort  is 
made  to  suppress  vagrancy,  it  is  compulsory  upon  the  part  of  the 
parish  authorities,— overseers^  constables,  and  relieving  officers, — ^to 
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apprehend  all  wandering  lunatics,  with  the  view  of  their  being  plaeed 
under  proper  care  and  control;  but  this  is  obviously  not  the  case  in 
Ireland,  where,  as  is  manifest  from  the  table  before  us,  large  nomberB 
are  permitted  to  roam  at  large.  Nor  do  the  lunacy  inspectors  them- 
■elves  appear  even  to  calculate  upon  making  adequate  provision  for 
them.  Assuredly  this  is  to  be  lamented.  Although  the  aflfjlams  to 
which  they  refer  filled  slowly,  it  is  admitted  that  they  became  gradually 
■o  overcrowded  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  relieve  them  by  finding 
temporary  accommodation  for  the  insane  in  places  not  adi^>ted  to  the 
purpose;  hence  the  circumstance  of  these  asylums  having  filled  tardily 
should  afford  no  argimient  for  the  future  provision  being  narrowed. 
The  very  contrary  is  the  inference  which  ought  to  be  deduced.  To  re- 
lieve gaols  and  workhouses,  and  to  provide  for  the  lunatic  poor  wander- 
ing at  large,  a  more  liberal  and  comprehensive  measure  than  that  whidi 
is  described  in  this  Report  must  be  adopted.  We  are,  however,  to  be 
thankful,  we  suppose,  for  the  boon  which  has  already  been  granted;  and 
it  certainly  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  new  asylums  which  have 
been  erected,  and  which  are  in  progress,  will  in  some  measure  increase 
the  accommodation.  It  is  well  observed  in  the  report  that  "  the  b^nefita 
derived  from  these  establishments,  not  only  in  a  curative  point' of  view, 
but  in  their  social  and  moral  tendency,  largely  counterbalance  the  public 
expenditure  which  they  entail.**  The  inspectors  furthermore  add — and 
the  observation  seems  to  fasten  upon  them  the  necessity  of  ad<^)ting  a 
more  enlarged  policy — ^that  if  ample  provision  for  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity had  in  the  first  instance  been  made,  **  it  would  have  had  the 
efiect  of  essentially  obviating  the  propagation  of  a  disease  so  prone  to 
difiusion,  and  would  not  only  have  prevented  an  increased  subseqoent 
cost,  but  many  unfortunate  occurrences  might  have  been  guarded 
against."  This  acknowledgment  pleads  conclusively  in  &vour  of  the 
views  we  have  adopted;  but  the  expenditure,  in  great  as  well  as  m 
little  matters,  is  always  the  sore  point,  and  our  philanthropy  we 
fear  would  press  heavily  upon  the  Irish  exchequer.  From  the  tabular 
synopsis  whieh  is  here  given,  we  find  that  the  aggregate  cost  of  the 
eight  new  district  asylums  amounted  to  £209,463.  6#.  2^,  and 
the  return  to  the  Treasury  of  the  sums  assessed  upon  the  aeveral 
counties  to  meet  this  expenditure  is  given  in  detail;  but  into  these 
financial  and  fiscal  arrangements  we  forbear  entering.  The  intereai 
attached  to  them  is  purely  local ;  but  the  protection  provided  for  the 
Innatic,  who  is  in  reality  to  be  regarded  as  a  ''  State  care,"  conoema 
humanity  at  large.  It  is  an  old  axiom  in  English  law  that  the  rdgning 
sovereign,  in  the  capacity  of  parens  patriot,  should,  in  return  for  tiM 
allegiance  of  the  subject,  take  care  of  the  person  and  property  of  those 
who  are  from  insanity  incapable  of  governing  and  defending  themaelTes  ] 
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hence  the  Lord  Chancellor^  as  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  is  delegated  hj 
royal  warrant  to  preside  as  the  representative  of  the  crown  over  this 
department  of  the  public  service;  and  in  England  it  has  been  wisely 
provided  by  different  and  successive  acts  of  parliament,  that  every 
county  shall  make  adequate  provision  for  its  own  pauper  lunatics. 
The  progress  of  legislation  in  Ireland,  since  the  Union,  has  unhappily 
been  retarded  by  the  political  events  which  have  notoriously  darkened 
its  horizon ;  but  a  brighter  day  has  now  dawned,  and  her  public  lunatic 
asylums  will,  we  trust,  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  upon  this 
side  of  the  Channel.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  George  lY.  that  district 
asylums  for  the  reception  of  pauper  lunatics  began  to  be  erected ;  and, 
without  entering  into  their  history,  which  will  be  found  in  a  previous 
number  of  this  Journal,*  we  may  briefly  state  that  there  are  now  thir- 
teen of  these  district  asylums,  and  the  total  number  of  the  insane 
remaining  in  them  collectively,  on  the  31st  March,  1853,  amounted  to 
2870.  "Fully  one  half  of  these  patients  (we  are  informed  by  the 
Report)  may  be  considered  as  incurable,  and  hence  a  question  arises 
whether  a  large  proportion  of  them  might  not  be  removed  to  union 
workhouses  and  other  receptacles,  where  they  might  be  supported  at  a 
diminished  expense."  This,  we  are  of  opinion,  would  not  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  insane  ought  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  sane,  to 
be  transferred  into  such  establishments — incurable,  harmless,  and  tran- 
quil as  they  may  appear,  they  would  require  separate  wards,  and  sepa- 
rate treatment.  The  inspectors  truly  add,  that  "  the  larger  number  of 
lunatics,  the  chronic  inmates  of  asylums,  although  quiet  and  amenable 
imder  that  supervision  which  asylums  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  afford, 
.would  assume  a  very  different  character,  and  become  dangerous  if  less 
systematically  attended  to."  Experience  sufficiently  proves  this  to  be 
the  fact.  The  tranquil  behaviour  of  a  hmatic  in  an  asylum  is  no 
criterion  of  what  his  conduct  may  be  when  released  from  a  supervision 
of  which  he  is  habitually  conscious,  and  whidi  silently  imposes  upon 
bim  the  necessity  of  self-restraint.  A  lunatic  asylum,  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
ducted properiy,  must  be  an  establishment  per  se;  and  the  notion  of 
conjoining  it  either  with  a  gaol  or  a  workhouse  ought  never  for  a 
moment  to  be  entertained.  Innumerable  arguments — and  those  of  the 
most  cogent  description — ^might  be  urged  against  such  a  proposition. 
It  is  unnecessary,  however,  at  present  to  enter  upon  this  discussion,  as 
the  inspectors  state  that  they  do  not  feel  in  a  position  at  present  to 
make  any  definite  recommendation,  and  propose,  therefore,  instituting 
further  inquiries  on  the  subject.  The  result,  we  anticipate,  will  be 
&tal  to  a  project  which  no  pecuniary  theory  of  economy  can  justify ; — 
the  wing  of  an  asylum  stretching  out  from  the  body  of  a  gaol,  or  abut- 

♦  Vol.  T.,  p.  626. 
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ting  from  the  side  of  an  Elizabethan  workhouse  (the  fashionable  archi- 
tecture at  present  of  pauper  buildingB),  would  certainly  have  an  anoma- 
lous aspect ! 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  sanitary  state  of  the  district 
asylums  in  Ireland  has  during  the  past  year  been  favourable;  and  we 
-are  glad  to  recognise  a  tone  of  liberality  in  the  Eeport  respecting  the 
dietary  and  domestic  arrangements,  the  expediency  of  which  experience 
Las  amply  confirmed.  We  have  much  satisfaction  in  transcribing  the 
following  very  judicious  remarks : — 

"  As  disease  of  the  mind  is  so  frequently  found  to  be  associated  with 
physical  debility,  and  not  unfrequently  arising  therefrom,  the  impor- 
tance of  a  well  regulated  and  generous  diet  needs  no  comment  We 
are  happy  to  state  that  ameliorations  in  this  respect  are  being  effected. 
At  the  Eichmond  or  Metropolitan  Asylum,  on  a  report  from  the  phy- 
sicians, animal  food  has  been  allowed  either  in  a  solid  form  with  vege- 
tables, or  made  into  a  nutritious  soup,  six  times  a  week ;  whilst  in 
other  establishments,  if  not  as  liberally  supplied,  improvements  in  the 
general  dietary  have  been  made.  The  various  boards  of  governors — 
though  perhaps  in  some  instances  not  to  the  extent  we  could  wish — 
are  still  anxious  to  ameliorate,  in  regard  to  domestic  comforts,  the  con- 
dition of  the  insane  poor,  and  to  act  consistently  with  the  public  trust 
committed  to  them  in  a  liberal  manner  towards  the  various  officers  and 
servants  belonging  to  their  respective  asylums :  hence,  within  the  last 
two  years  in  many  instances,  when  we  consider  the  scale  of  salaries  and 
wages  to  be  disproportionate  to  the  duties  entailed  on  the  recipients,  an 
increase  of  pay  has  been  willingly  accorded." 

This  really  is  only  just;  "the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  There 
is  no  position  in  life,  no  description  of  servitude,  attended  with  so  manj^ 
anxieties  and  responsibilities  as  devolve  upon  officers  of  all  grades  who 
are  resident  in  lunatic  asylums;  and,  speaking  generally,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  they  are  very  much  underpaid.  The  inspectors  have 
favoured  us  in  their  appendix  with  the  following  table,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  one  we  have  already  given  showing  the  amount  of 
•salaries  given  to  the  officers  belonging  to  the  county  asylums  of  Eng- 
land, will  be  interesting.  Being  official,  it  is  more  complete  than  the 
one  we  were  at  the  pains  of  drawing  up,  inasmuch  as  it  presents  us  with 
the  names  of  the  respective  office  bearers : — 
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By  this  Eetum  it  will  be  seen  that  to  each  of  these  asylmns  a  Tisiting 
or  consulting  physician  is  attached,  with  a  fixed,  although  nominal, 
salary,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  each  salary  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  stcUns  of  the  physicians,  who  doubtless  regard  the  appointment 
in  an  honorary  light ;  and  we  are  further  happy  to  observe  that  the 
inspectors  enforce  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  these  appointments 
by  the  following  very  judicious  remarks.  "  Connected  with  every 
asylum" — ^we  here  again  quote  the  Beport — "  is  a  consulting  or  visiting 
physician,  whose  services,  in  addition  to  those  of  a  medical  super- 
intendent, may,  by  many,  be  deemed  uncalled  for ;  but  affections  of  the 
mind  are  so  complicated,  and  the  consequences  arising  from  them  often 
so  dangerous  and  unforeseen,  that,  though  attended  with  expense,  it  is  a 
judicious  outlay — for  if  on  any  subject  there  obtains  a  greater  variety  of 
opinion,  it  is  that  on  the  existence  of  lunacy  in  certain  parties ;  conclu- 
sions the  most  adverse  being  frequently  arrived  at  on  the  same  case  by 
educated  and  experienced  practitioners,  a  circumstance  almost  unknown 
in  regard  to  corporeal  disease.'"  We  may  add  that  this  difficulty,  this 
difference  of  opinion,  is  not  limited  to  the  medico-legal  question  of  the 
existence  or  non-existenoe  of  insanity,  but  that  it  constantly  arises  in 
the  treatment — medically  and  morally — of  the  disease  in  all  its  different 
stages — during  the  stage  of  convalescence  not  less  than  daring  that  of 
incubation.  We  have,  however,  already,  in  the  preceding  pages,  so  fully 
argued  this  question,  that  we  shall  not  here  re-open  the  discussion ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  are  much  gratified  in  finding  our  views  so  ably 
advocated,  and  practically  adopted  by  the  inspectors  of  lunacy  in 
Ireland. 

While  on  the  subject  of  officers  and  attendants,  the  Report  suggests 
that  a  superannuation  fund  should  be  annexed  to  these  institutions ; 
the  inspectors  state  that  they  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
conviction  that  ''it  is  necessary  for  the  well  working  of  these  great 
national  establishments  that  a  retiring  allowance  should  be  secured  to 
those  who  have  long  and  efficiently  discharged  their  duties  to  the  public 
and  to  those  entrusted  to  their  care  within  the  precincts  of  an  asylum — 
a  place  of  all  others  which  unfits  a  person  advanced  in  years  for  after 
employment  At  present  there  is  no  superannuation  fund  whatever, 
and  thus  we  are  occasionally  obliged  to  retain  the  ineffective  services  of 
individuals  who,  having  no  means  of  support  to  fall  back  upon,  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  supersede.**  The  cogency  of  this  reasoning  cannot, 
we  apprehend,  be  diallenged.  We  cordially  approve  of  the  suggestion  ; 
and  we  believe  that  uk  the  large  asylums  in  IHuis  the  principle  is 
adopted,  and  is  found  to  wofk  weiL  We  are,  indeed,  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
system  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  steady, 
humane,  and  intelligent  attendants ;  it  is,  however,  probable^  that  were 
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some  such  prospective  benefit  and  provision  held  out>  it  would  encourage 
persons  to  remain  attached  for  years  to  such  asjlums,  instead  of  which 
the  attendants  and  domestics  are  now  constantly  changing  their  places, 
which,  apart  from  putting  the  proprietors  to  inconvenience,  is  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  patients.  A  frequent  change  of  nurses  and 
attendants  in  asylums  is  a  prodigious  evil;  the  difficulty  of  finding 
eligible  persons  to  hold  these  situations  is  universally  acknowledged. 
A  few  years  ago  our  own  commissioners  proposed  annexing  a  Bureau  for 
such  applicants  to  their  office  in  New-street,  Spring- gardens,  and 
addressed  circulars  to  proprietors  and  superintendents  of  licensed  houses 
requiring  a  return  of  the  names  and  characters  of  discharged  attendants; 
and  a  registry  office,  having  a  similar  object  in  view,  unconnected  with 
the  commissioners,  has  been  opened  in  London,  but  the  attempts  to 
organize  an  improved  system  for  ensuring  the  engagement  of  a  better 
class  of  persons  to  fill  these  situations,  have,  we  fear,  hitherto  been 
attended  with  little  success.  The  root  of  the  evil  lies,  we  apprehend, 
to  a  considerable  extent^  in  the  fact  that  salaries  and  wages  are,  speaking 
generally,  too  small,  and  that  there  is  no  superannuation  fund  for  those 
persons  to  look  forward  to,  who  may,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties,  have  grown  grey  in  the  public  service.  The  suggestion,  there- 
fore, of  the  Inspectors  of  Lunacy  for  Ireland,  merits  serious  consideration. 
Indeed,  our  impression  is,  that  the  difficulty  referred  to  will  be  found 
an  increasing  one,  now  that  the  shores  of  Australia  have  thrown  open 
golden  prospects  to  the  industrious  among  the  working  classes.  And 
the  fever  of  emigration  is  daily  thinning  our  population.  We  would 
not  willingly  hazard  a  gloomy  prophecy,  but  every  day*s  experience 
will,  we  fear,  prove  the  very  great  difficulty  of  finding  persons  willing, 
upon  any  terms,  to  become  nurses,  attendants,  or  servants  in  lunatic 
asylums. 

The  Report  before  us  next  re>opens  the  qtuEsdo  veouUa,  which  was 
some  years  ago  discussed  and  disposed  o^  respecting  the  admission  of 
paying  patients  into  the  district  asylums  of  Ireland.  Here  we  are 
again  at  issue  with  the  inspectors.  They  propose  that  pauper  lunatic 
asylums  should  be  open  for  the  reception  of  private  patients  belonging 
to  the  middle  classes  of  society — ^persons  in  trade,  agriculturists,  and  an 
extensive  class  of  the  commnnity  who,  on  the  one  hand,  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  categoiy  of  paupers,  and  on  the  other,  are  devoid  of 
sufficient  means  to  meet  the  terms  of  well  regulated  licensed  houses. 
We  have  elsewhere  argued  this  subject ;  and  can  onl}*  repeat  that  tiie 
better  classes  of  society  not  only  object,  very  naturally,  to  being 
domiciled  under  the  roof  of  paupers — but  that  the  orgamzation  required 
for  the  management  of  a  jMUiper  lunatic  asylum  is,  in  all  respects,  so 
diierent,  as  to  dietary  domestic  arrangements  and  general  discipline. 
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from  that  which  we  require  in  private  asylums,  that  the  two  cannot 
well  be  combined.  The  evidence  which  was  adduced  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  presided  over  by  Lord  Monteagle,  when  the  whole 
question  of  provision  for  lunatics  in  Ireland  was  entered  into,  was,  we 
remember,  clearly  to  the  same  effect.  We  cheerfully  admit  that  every 
accommodation  should  be  provided  for  the  insane  belonging  to  what 
are  called  the  "  middle  classes  of  society" — but,  at  all  events,  upon  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  there  is  no  want  of  such  establishments,  for  there 
are  many  licensed  houses  which  receive  patients  at  129.,  Ids.,  and  20s, 
per  week ;  and  we  apprehend  that  persons  in  reduced  circumstances 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  128,  a  week  for  lodging  and  maintenance 
come  literally  within  the  category  of  paupers.  "  On  one  point,"  says 
the  Report,  "  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty,  that  in  public  establish- 
ments, the  class  in  question  would  be  more  comfortably  located  than  in 
private  houses,  inasmuch  as  in  the  former  the  stipend  being  small 
would  go  simply  to  the  support  of  the  lunatic  without  any  derivable 
profit  to  a  third  party;  moreover,  large  institutions  could  necessarily 
afford  a  greater  amount  of  comfort  and  at  much  cheaper  rate."  Here 
the  reasoning  of  the  inspectors  is  utterly  at  fault ;  they  are  in  error 
upon  the  /act  to  which  they  refer :  it  may  be  true  that  half  a  dozen 
patients  at  12«.  a- week  would  afford  no  profit  to  the  asylum  proprietor, 
but  numbers  may  be  made  to  pay  even  at  this  low  figure.  Indeed,  wc 
have  no  doubt  that  all  the  asylums  in  the  metropolitan,  and  also  in 
provincial  districts,  licensed  for  the  reception  of  pauper  as  well  as 
private  patients,  have  derived  considerable  profit  by  conducting  these 
establishments  upon  liberal  principles.  Be  it  also  observed  that  the 
inspectors  assign  no  reason  whatever  for  the  gratuitous  assertion  that 
patients  would  be  afforded  a  greater  amount  of  comfort  .in  large 
institutions  than  in  small  asylums — ^but,  on  the  contrary,  they  report 
officially  their  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  these  private 
asylums,  conducted  upon  a  small  scale,  are  managed.  "  It  is  gratifying 
to  us"  (they  state)  "  to  be  enabled  to  express  ourselves  favourably  as 
to  the  humane  and  judicious  manner  in  which  these  asylums  are  for 
the  most  part  conducted."  But  this  is  not  all.  If  the  management  of 
them  be  in  the  least  defective,  the  inspectors  who  have  the  supervision 
of  such  establishments  are  themselves  to  blame.  It  is  upon  them  the 
charge  must  recoil,  for  they  are  responsible  that  all  asylums,  large  or 
small,  under  their  jurisdiction  shall  be  conducted  upon  proper,  humane, 
and  liberal  principles.  The  total  number  of  private  patients  confined  in 
lunatic  asylums  in  Ireland  in  1853,  amounted  only  to  423,  of  whom  245 
were  males,  and  178  females.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Ireland  the  pro- 
portion of  male  to  female  patients  is  greater  in  private  than  in  public 
asylums,  wliich  the  inspectors  attribute  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  the 
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more  affluent  grades  of  society,  men  having  greater  opportunities  and 
being  under  less  personal  control  than  females,  indulge  more  frequently 
in  a  course  of  life  which  leads  to  the  development  of  insanity.  With 
respect  to  the  social  condition  of  the  inmates  in  private  institutions,  we 
find  that  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  the  numbers  of  the  unmarried  insane 
exceed  the  numbers  of  the  married  insane,  the  numbers  being  258 
unmarried,  and  85  married. 

Males.  FcoQAles.  Total. 

Single    .     .     199  139  338 

Married  .     .       46  39  85 


245  178  423 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  present  Report  refers  to  the  chap- 
laincy question — raised  by  the  circumstance  of  the  governors  of  the  Bel- 
fast Asylum  being  adverse  to  the  introduction  of  r^ular  chaplains,  and 
to  the  performance  of  public  worship  in  that  asylum ;  and  having  conse- 
quently refused  admittance  to  three  clergymen,  a  Protestant,  Presbyterian, 
and  Roman-catholic,  appointed  by  government.    The  Belfast  governors, 
in  their  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  state  that  they 
are  in  this  dilemma — they  have  in  the  asylum  inmates  belonging  to 
seven  different  persuasions,  and  they  require  to  know  how  one  chaplain, 
and  one  place  of  worship  can  satisfy  the  conscience  of  them  all.     The 
governors  thus  reason — ''In   an  asylum"   (we   quote  the  memorial) 
"  where  there  is  but  one  chaplain,  and  one  persuasion,  the  judicious 
clergyman  may  be  permitted  to  visit  without  restriction ;  he  may  con- 
verse with  them  in  their  ward  rooms,  and  have  free  intercourse  with 
them  collectively.    How  different  would  the  case  be  here.    There  are  in 
this  house  seven  religious  persuasions,  three  of  them  of  considerable 
number.     Are  the  different  persuasions  to  be  separated  into  different 
ward  rooms  on  the  visit  of  each  chaplain  1     Are  the  chaplains  to  have 
free  range  of  the  house  and  grounds  ?*'     The  difficulty  is  a  curious  one. 
Is  one  chapel  to  be  dedicated  to  seven  different  religious  persuasions?  or 
is  each  sect  to  have  a  chapel  of  its  own'?     How  is  one  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  to  perform  service  for  the  Catholic,  the  Presbjrteriao, 
the  Trinitarian,  the  Unitarian,  the  Methodist,  the  Independent,  and  the 
Moravian  ?     "  The  very  fact,*'  say  the  governors,  "  of  three  or  four 
different  kinds  of  religious  services  being  performed  each  Sunday  by 
three  or  four  different  clergymen  under  one  roof,  would,  in  a  common 
sense  view  of  the  matter,  be  calculated  to  cause  no  small  excitement 
even   amongst  the    sane,   to   say  nothing  of  that  community  being 
composed  of  insane  individuals."     What,  then,  is  to  be  done?     The 
inspectors  answer,  that  it  is  UQ^  necessary  to  grant  to  every  persuasion 
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numerically  in  any  institution  a  special  clergyman,  they  therefore  pro- 
pose that  a  chapel  in  common  shall  be  erected,  where  the  chaplains  maj 
attend  at  different  hours;  and  with  respect  to  having  a  free  pas8ag<» 
through  the  house,  they  very  truly  remark,  that  '^a  judicious  and 
sensible  chaplain  will,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  act  with  such  good  tast«^ 
discretion,  religious  quietude,  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  that  his  Tints 
will,  as  at  the  asylums  of  Northampton,  Surrey,  Hanwell,  London- 
derry, Cork,  &c.,  be  always  welcome ;"  but  that  "he  will,  of  course^ 
consult  with  the  physicians  as  to  the  ministration  of  his  office  in  detaiL**^ 
We  remember  a  few  years  ago  visiting,  at  Heidelberg,  a  church  divided 
in  the  centre  by  a  partition-wall,  and  were  informed  that  on  the  one 
side  the  Lutherans  performed  divine  worship,  on  the  other  side  the 
Moravians;  and  certainly  it  struck  us,  primd  facie,  an  anomaly  that  two 
separate  altars  for  two  separate  religions  should  be  raised  under  the 
same  roof ;  but  we  are  to  consider  that  upon  the  great — ^the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  most  sectarians  are  agreed, 
and  their  grounds  of  dissent  do  not  remove  any  of  them  beyond  the 
pale  of  Christianity,  wherefore  it  is  not  as  if  we  should  propose  to  raise 
a  Christian  altar  within  the  precincts  of  a  Mohammedan  mosque.  We 
certainly  see  no  objection  to  a  chapel  in  common  being  attached  to  any 
institution  where  the  inmates,  though  dissenting  from  each  other  in 
jstome  opinions,  are  nevertheless  agreed  upon  the  great  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith.  In  lunatic  asylums  much  discretion  is  certainly 
required  in  the  administration  of  religious  instruction  and  spiritual 
consolation ;  the  patient's  mental  capacity  to  receive  and  understand 
what  is  said  to  him,  and  the  effect  which  certain  allusions  may  have 
upon  excitable  dispositions,  must  be  well  considered.  The  chaplain, 
however,  if  an  intelligent  man^  assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  physician, 
will,  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation,  soon  acquire  sufficient  tact  and 
knowledge  to  direct  and  guide  his  ministrations.  The  late  Dr.  Millin- 
gen  used  to  relate  the  story  of  a  patient  at  Hanwell  who  always 
attended  divine  worship  in  the  chapel  of  that  asylum,  and  appeared 
very  devotional.  One  Sunday,  after  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  the 
sermon,  in  which  he  seemed  much  interested,  he  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  it.  "  Oh,"  answered  the  man,  "  it  was  an  excellent  sermon, 
and  all  made  so  clear."  "  Well,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  but  what  was 
made  clear  ?  What  was  it  all  about  ?"  "  Why,  you  know  you  under- 
stood it,"  replied  the  lunatic ;  "  it  was  all  about  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  be  sure  I"  We  are  not  to  conclude 
that  because  a  congregation  of  lunatics  are  well  conducted  and 
attentive  to  the  service,  that  they  are  therefore  impressed  with  religious 
feelings  and  reflections.  Many  a  silent  and  apparently  devout  listener 
is  doubtless  pondering  upon  his  own  delusions;  but  then,  it  may  be 
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argued,  that  if  this  happen  with  the  insane,  so  does  it  often  enough 
happen  with  those  who  are  reputed  sane,  whose  thoughts  in  church> 
particularly  under  the  monotony  of  a  stupid  sermon,  often  wander  far 
•way  from  the  devotional  scene  around  them.  But  this  is  no  argument 
against  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  our  churches  and  chapels 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  neither  ought  it  to  be  urged  against  the  pro- 
jMriety  of  the  insane  being  required  to  attend  Sunday  worship  in  the 
ohapeb  annexed  to  public  lunatic  asylums.  The  effect  of  such  service 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  negative;  but  in  others  it  undoubtedly  is 
attended  with  positiyje  good,  having  a  soothing  influence  and  curative 
tendency,  by  exciting  the  mind  to  healthy  reflections.  The  inspectors 
Jbave,  on  this  subject,  well  remarked,  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
inmates  of  asylums  are  chronic  cases — ^perfectly  collected  and  rational 
except  upon  the  immediate  subject  of  their  delusion.  It  therefor^ 
Appears  to  them  ''  a  moral  contradiction  to  encourage  parties  in  the 
perusal  of  books  of  literature  and  amusement — ^botany,  history,  che- 
mistry, Chamhers'a  Jofmmal,  <fec. — if  they  are  to  be  denied,  as  incom- 
petent to  benefit  thereby,  the  visitation  of  regular  chaplains,  and  the 
privilege  of  attending  divine  worship  in  places  set  apart  altogether 
lor  sacred  purposes.** 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  referring  to  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Asylum  for  the 
reception  of  what  are  termed  "  criminal  lunatics,"  at  Duiidrum,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin,*  which  has  now  for  nearly  three  years  been  in  full 
operation.  Since  the  publication  of  their  last  Ileport,  the  inspectors 
inform  us  that  material  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  general 
character  and  appearance  of  the  institution.  The  land  which,  on  the 
occupation  of  the  premises  not  quite  three  years  since,  was  in  a  poor 
and  comparatively  neglected  condition,  is  now  tastefully  and  judiciously 
arranged,  and  looks  as  if  pertaining  to  a  private  residence.  The  por- 
tions immediately  around  the  building  are  laid  out  in  exercise  and 
pleasure-grounds ;  the  garden  affords  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables  for 
domestic  use,  and  about  ten  acres  are  under  oats  and  potatoes,  the 
manual  labour  having  been  altogether  performed  by  the  patients. 
Besides  the  out-door  labourers,  there  are  some  good  tradesmen  and 
mechanics  among  these  ''criminal  lunatics*'  usefully  engaged,  and 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  ingenious  of  them  are  those,  we  are  told, 
who  are  occasionally  the  wildest  in  their  delusions  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous. In  the  female  department,  both  the  insane  and  the  con- 
valescent, with  few  exceptions,  industriously  occupy  themselves  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  matron,  and  {lerform  the  common  household 

•  Vol.  v.,  p.  526,  loc.  cit.,  where  a  full  account  of  the  early  histoiy  of  thU  asjlu&i 
will  be  found. 
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duties  of  maluag,  Bpinning,  knitting,  mending  clothes,  &c  Thtt 
healthy  condition  of  the  institution  appears  to  have  been  nnvoried;  no 
'  epidemic  or  &tal  disease  is  reported  to  have  prevwled,  and  no  accidwit 
from  suicide  or  anj  inddental  cause  has  taken  place  It  is  oLaerrad 
that  Btrangers,  unless  with  pennission  from  the  proper  anthoiitiea,  an 
prohibited  from  inspecting  the  institution,  which  u  obviously  a  vetf 
proper  regulation,  as  many  of  the  inmates,  who  may  be  in  a  coa- 
valeacent  state,  natoially  revolt  at  the  idea  of  being  made  objects  of 
public  curiosity.  Although  the  building  is  not  protected  by  out* 
barriers,  simitar  to  those  of  many  district  asylums,  and  alUiougfa  t3m 
inmates  have  the  liberty  of  exercising  and  employing  themselves  in  Hit 
surrounding  ground,  which  consists  of  twenty  acres,  no  untoward  oecni^ 
rence  has  arisen,  and  no  escape  been  effected,  which  is  to  be  attrifanted 
to  the  vigplanee  and  assiduous  attention  of  the  officers  and  attendants. 
"From  the  diaracter  and  construction  of  the  Central  Asylum,"  the 
inspectors  report,  "  that  the  cost  of  the  staff  is  considerably  greater  than 
in  ordinary  lunatic  establishments.  In  the  total  absence  of  mechanical 
restraint  or  coerdon  of  any  kind,  a  full  number  of  attendants  is  india- 
pensable  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  particular  classes  confined  there." 
The  total  number  at  present  iu  detention  amounts  to  109,  of  whom  69 
are  males,  and  10  females;  the  following  return  exhibits  the  offences 
they  committed,  and  thur  mental  condition. 

General  StaU  of  the  Intnatee  in  Oie  Central  Aiylum, 
on   31«(  March,  1853. 
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By  this  return  it  will  be  observed,  that  of  these  1 09  criminal  lunade^ 
the  offences  of  whom  varied  in  degree  from  the  perpetration  of  a  mia- 
demeanour  or  petty  larceny  to  the  commission  of  homicide  or  attempt 
to  murder,  17  are  reported  to  have  improved,  and  13  recovered  ;  and  a 
grave  question  here  arises,  how  are  these  recovered  persons  to  be  dis- 
posed oft  There  are  two  points  for  considcmtion;— First  The  inspectors 
state  that  at  the  present  annual  rate  of  admission,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  Dundrum  Asylum  will  be  found  too  limited  for  the  demand, 
unless  it  be  relieved  by  full  discharges,  or  the  removal  of  patients  who 
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may  become  fatuous  aud  decrepit  to  tbeir  respective  district  hospitals. 
Secondly.  Under  what  circumstances  ought  a  recovered  patient  to  be 
liberated?  It  is  evident  that  unless  the  Central  Asylum  be  relieved  by 
discharges  or  removals,  the  number  of  sane  inmates  who  have  recovered 
must  accumulate  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  great  evil.  The  inspec- 
tors therefore  state,  that  on  mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  they  are 
disposed  to  think  that  "  were  it  merely  to  serve  by  way  of  example  and 
encouragement  to  good  conduct,  it  would  be  advisable  to  occasionally 
liberate  recovered  patients,  but  not  without  a  minute  examination  into  the 
antecedents  of  each  case,  and  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  feelings 
and  just  prejudices  of  the  public  at  large.**  Upon  many  other  grounds 
this  proposition  of  the  inspectors  may  be  defended,  but  we  at  present 
must  abstain  from  entering  upon  this  subject;  and  in  closing  the 
Beport  before  us,  wc  can  only  repeat,  that  although  much  has  been 
done  to  provide  additional  accommodation  for,  and  ameliorate  the  state 
of,  the  insane  poor  of  Ireland,  for  which  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  is  due 
by  the  country  to  the  inspectors,  Messrs.  White  and  Nugent,  much 
still  remains  to  be  effected,  which  we  have  no  doubt  their  zeal  and  per- 
severance will  eventually  accomplish.  All  public  benefactors  have 
great  difficulties  to  surmount ;  and  those  which  the  inspectors  of  lunacy 
in  Ireland  still  have  to  contend  with,  are  of  no  ordinary  description. 
May  success,  however,  attend  their  continued  philanthropic  exertions  i 
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In  conformity  with  our  usual  custom  we  now  proceed  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  readers  an  analysis  of  the  Reports  forwarded  to  us' 
by  different  medical  superintendents  of  the  British  County  Lunatic 
Asylums,  for  1852-3. 

We  commence  with  the  last  annual  Report  of  the  Devon  Couniy 
Lunatic  Asylum,  of  which  Dr.  Bucknill  is  the  medical  superintendent. 
According  to  that  physician,  116  patients  have  been  admitted  during 
the  year  1852,  of  whom  51  were  males,  and  65  females ;  whilst  the  total 
number  resident,  at  the  date  of  his  report,  was  459  lunatics,  198  being 
male,  and  261  female,  patients ;  thus  showing  a  considerable  predomi- 
nance of  the  latter  sex.  During  the  period  above  mentioned,  52  in- 
mates were  discharged  recovered,  whilst  30  died,  14  being  males,  and 
16  females,  which  indicates  the  recent  mortality  was  low,  having  only 
reached  6*6  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  resident,  and  5-6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  lunatics  under  treatment.     Respecting  some  special  features 
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noticed  at  this  asylum,  we  quote  the  following  remarks  from  Dr.  Back- 
nill  s  rather  brief  statement : — 

"  Tliree  only  of  the  deaths  occurred  in  patients  whose  disorder  was 
in  any  degree  recent ;  of  these,  No.  1 034,  a  female  patient,  aged  53, 
had  laboured  for  two  months  under  the  delusion  that  all  her  food  was 
poisoned,  and  had  consequently  refrained  from  taking  nourishment  un^ 
when  admitted,  she  was  carried  to  the  wards  in  a  state  of  syncope,  from. 
inanition  :  she  was  kept  alive  thirteen  days,  and  then  sank  from  failure 
of  the  powers  of  life.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  in  a 
softened  state ;  perhaps  the  condition  of  this  organ  gave  origin  to  the 
mental  delusions.  No.  1032,  a  male  patient,  was  admitted  in  the  last 
stage  of  pulmonary  consumption,  of  which  he  died  in  twenty-six  days. 
No.  1038,  a  male  patient,  aged  66,  was  admitted  with  maniacal  excite- 
ment, and  inflammation  of  tlie  pleura  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  of 
which  he  died,  forty-six  days  after  admission. 

*'  The  remaining  twenty- seven  cases  were  all  chronic;  and  the  average 
duration  of  the  residence  in  the  asylum  considerably  exceeded  two  years 
and  a  half. 

"  Of  the  patients  who  died  five  were  above  70  years  old,  five  were 
above  60,  eight  were  above  50,  ^ye  above  40,  four  above  30,  and 
three  between  20  and  30;  the  average  age  of  the  whole  number  being 
50  years. 

"  During  the  past  year  only  five  deaths  have  occurred  from  general 
paralysis,  being  a  great  decrease  from  the  number  occasioned  by  t\ua 
fatal  disorder  during  the  previous  year,  when  thirteen  deaths  were 
caused  by  it.  The  average  mortality  in  any  particular  year  appears  to 
depend  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  upon  the  number  of  patients  under 
treatment  with  this  invariably  fatal  form  of  disease. 

"  The  health  of  the  patients  generally  has  been  very  good  during  the 
year ;  and  there  has  been  no  accident  of  a  serious  kind.  The  immunity 
we  have  enjoyed  from  suicides  for  several  years  past  must  be  looked 
upon  rather  as  a  fortunate  occurrence  than  as  a  result  capable  of  being 
attained  by  any  amount  of  precaution." 

In  reference  to  occupying  the  insane  residents,  this  document  fisurther 
observes : — 

"  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  develop  the  industrial  capabilities 
of  the  institution.  The  whole  of  the  clothing,  both  for  the  males  and 
females,  has  for  some  time  past  been  made  at  home;  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  paid  shoemaker,  the  whole  of  this  work  has  been 
done  by  the  patients,  directed  by  the  ward  attendants.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  excellent  bedsteads  and  ward  furniture  has  also  been  made 
by  the  patients ;  and  a  brisk  manufacture  of  coir  mats,  for  home  use 
and  for  sale,  is  carried  on  in  the  wards.  No  emplo3rment,  however, 
is  so  beneficial,  either  in  an  economical  or  sanitary  point  of  view,  as 
gardening,  or  spade  husbandry;  and  on  this  account  the  limited 
quantity  of  ground  attached  to  the  institution  is  a  constant  source  of 
regret' 
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Dr.  Backnill  subsequently  states,  regarding  mental  instruction^  which 
often  proves  highly  useful  even  amongst  insane  persons — 

"  The  evening  school  classes  proceed  in  a  satisfactory  manner ; — the 
reading  classes  assist  in  relieving  the  monotony  and  tedium  of  confine- 
ment, and  tend  to  develop  in  many  patients  those  mental  faculties  which 
would  otherwise  become  enfeebled  for  want  of  exercise.     Attempts  are 
being  made,  not  without  a  prospect  of  success,  to  teach  a  class  of  idioti^' 
to  read  ;  but  most  of  the  idiots  sent  from  union  houses  to  this  asylum 
are  too  old  to  learn,  except  in  the  most  imperfect  and  laborious  manner. 
They  are  often  much  older  than  their  appearance  would  indicate,  the 
childish  smallness  and  rotundity  of  feature  remaining  until  they  are  far 
advanced  into  adult  life.     One  little  woman,  with  a  skull  no  larger  than 
a  cocoa  nut,  appears  about  16  years  old,  whereas  she  is,  in  fact,  46 ;  and 
another,  who  might  pass  for  a  child  of  9  or  10,  is  24  years  old.     These 
patients  are  usually  sent  to  us  either  because  their  strength  and  unre- 
strained passions  make  them  dangerous  inmates  of  union  houses,  or 
because  increasing  decrepitude,  uncleanly  habits,  and  epileptic  fits  render 
them  extremely  helpless,  and  demand  more  systematic  nursing  and  at- 
tendance than  can  be  procured  for  them  elsewhere.     As  a  general  rule^ 
young,  docile,  and  healthy  idiots  are  not  sent  to  the  asylum.     A  con- 
siderable amount  of  improvement  and  of  education,  in  the  wide  sense  of 
that  term,  has  been,  however,  attained  in  the  most  unfavourable  cases. 
Strong  and  healthy,  but  dangerous,  idiots  are  employed  in  garden  work 
or  domestic  occupations ;  and  by  avoiding  irritation,  and  exercising  per- 
petual control,  they,  for  the  most  part,  become  obedient  and  docile.     By 
attention  to  the  wants  and  by  reforming  the  habits  of  the  dirty  and 
helpless  they  become  cleanly,  and  acquire  some  degree  of  self-respect. 
The  wet  beds  in  the  idiot  wards,  containing  64  patients,  have  been  re- 
duced from  a  nightly  average  of  40  to  an  average  of  less  than  4,  and 
these  mostly  owing  to  epileptic  fits.     Some  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
idiots  who  have  always  lain  in  loose  straw  have  been  uniformly  dirty 
and  destructive  to  clothing,  and  appeared  sunk  in  the  most  degraded 
and  hopeless  condition,  have  been  raised  to  some  degree  of  activity,  have 
become  cleanly  and  careful  about  their  own  dress,  and  useful  to  the  ward 
attendants  in  dressing  other  patients,  in  cleaning  floors,  crockery,  and 
other  simple  occupations.     More  than  this  could,  no  doubt,  be  effected, 
even  with  the  unpromising  cases  to  be  found  in  our  wards,  if  several 
skilful  instructors  were  provided,  and  all  the  appliances  of  an  idiot  school 
were  brought  to  bear.     The  soil,  however,  is  sterile ;  and,  under  the  most 
diligent  cultivation,  would,  I  fear,  yield  but  a  scanty  return,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  labour  and  expense  bestowed  on  it.** 

Several  instructive  tables  are  appended  to  this  report,  &om  which  it 
appears  that,  amongst  the  116  new  patients  admitted  last  year,  40 
laboured  under  melancholia,  22  under  dironic  mania,  1 5  were  affected 
with  recent  mania,  and  13  with  dementia;  7  were  epileptics,  6  had 
symptoms  of  general  paralysis,  and  6  were  imbeciles  or  idiots ;  whilst  4 
•cases  are  classed  as  examples  of  recurrent  mania^  2  of  puerperal  in- 
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sanity,  and,  lastly,   1  case  of  monomania.     Eespecting  the  assigned 
causes,  drunkenness  appears  to  have  been  the  most  frequent ;  15  in- 
stances of  this  kind,  or  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  being  so 
reported,  which  seems  to  imply  that,  even  in  this  cyder- drinking  county^ 
intemperate  habits  are  by  no  means  uncommon.     Beligious  excitement 
produced  mental  derangement  in  10  patients ;  8  became  insane  th rough 
congenital  defect ;    6  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  difficulties ;  5  by 
epilepsy;  and  4  from  disappointed  affections,  besides  other  influences  of 
a  special  kind,  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  enumerate.     An  obituary 
is  added,  giving  the  sex,  age,  and  time  of  residence  in  the  asylum,  of  the 
30  patients  who  died.     Along  with  the  above  particulars,  the  apparent 
cause  of  death,  capacity  of  the  cranial  cavity,  weight  of  brain,  and 
specific  gravity  of  cerebrum,  as  also  of  the  cerebellum,  are  minutely  men- 
tioned.     These  tables  are  all  valuable,  and  will  repay  perusal ;  indeed, 
statements  of  the  above  description  cannot  but  prove  of  service ;  and  we 
regret  Dr.  Bucknill  has  not  extended  their  number,  seeing  an  institution 
which  annually  contains  upwards  of  450  lunatics,  must  have  afforded 
ample  scope  for  compiling  highly  important  additional  statistical  in- 
formation. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  ^Somerset  County  Asylum,  of  wliich  Dr.  Boyd 
is  the  resident  medical  superintendent.  At  this  public  institution,  the 
number  of  admissions,  during  1852,  was  128;  of  these,  62  were  male, 
and  66  female  patients ;  35  males,  and  23  females  died,  whilst  28  of  the 
former,  and  40  of  the  latter  sex,  were  discharged,  leaving  342  lunatics 
in  the  asylum  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  whom  155  were  male,  and  187 
female  inmates ;  thus  showing  that  here  also,  as  in  the  Devon  Insane 
Establishment,  mental  disease  predominated  amongst  females. 

Respecting  the  mortality,  casualties,  and  accidents,  which  charac- 
terized the  past  year.  Dr.  Boyd  observes  : — 

"  The  mortality  amongst  the  males  has  been  greater  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year ;  which  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  feeble  and  hope- 
less state  in  which  a  great  number  were  admitted.  Nearly  one  half  of 
the  deaths  were  from  among  the  admissions  of  the  year ;  and  there  are- 
still  a  great  number  of  infirm  cases  remaining. 

"  Coroners'  inquests  were  held  in  four  cases  of  sudden  death,  three  of 
which  were  epileptics  ;  and  one  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  leg,  in  which 
death  occurred  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs  twelve  days  after  the 
accident. 

"  Five  accidents  occasioning  fractured  bones  happened  during  the  year, 
and  four  of  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  first  was  that  of  a. 
male  patient,  who  had  been  at  work  whitewashing,  and  got  out  and  at- 
tempted suicide  by  throwing  himself  before  a  wagon,  containing  four 
tons  of  coal,  which  was  passing  on  the  road.  The  front  wheel  passed 
over  him,  breaking  all  the  ribs  and  the  collar  bone  on  the  left  side ;  the 
lung  also  was  wounded,  as  air  could  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  externally  ;- 
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he  was  cold,  and  when  placed  in  bed  the  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
But  no  unfavourable  symptom  afterwards  appeared ;  his  recovery  pro- 
ceeded rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
work  as  a  mason.  This  man  is  a  determined  suicide,  as  he  has  lately 
attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the  boiler  in  the  wash-house,  in  presence 
of  the  laundress  and  several  patients. 

''The  second  was  the  case  of  a  female  whose  arm  was  fractured 
from  being  thrown  from  her  seat  by  a  violent  push  from  another 
patient ;  the  bone  united,  and  in  a  short  time  she  recovered  the  use  of 
her  arm. 

"  The  third  was  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  70,  who  had  been  recently 
admitted,  and  who  was  also  pushed  down  by  a  violent  patient,  and  had 
her  arm  broken.  From  her  age  and  infirm  state  her  recovery  was  much 
slower  than  the  others. 

"  The  fourth  was  that  of  a  male  patient  who  had  a  part  of  one  of  his 
fingers  nearly  severed,  in  feeding  the  chaft'  cutter,  an  employment  at 
which  he  had  been  injudiciously  placed  ;  the  wound  soon  united. 

*'  The  fifth  was  the  case  of  a  man  of  58  years  of  age,  who  had  his  leg 
fractured  by  the  overturning  of  a  ladder,  and  a  fall  of  not  more  than 
three  feet.  He  was  in  indifierent  health ;  the  fracture  gave  him  but 
little  pain ;  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  accident  his  lungs  became  af- 
fected, and  in  three  days  he  died  from  congestion  and  inflammation  of 
their  lower  lobes.  No  case  of  fracture  had  occurred  in  any  previous 
year." 

After  alluding  to  various  interesting  points  connected  with  the  proper 
administration  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  the  reporter  next  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  question  of  medical  treatment.  Upon  this  point  we  can- 
not do  better  than  quote  Dr.  Boyd*s  remarks  in  extenso.  When  speak- 
ing of  particular  diseases  and  their  management,  he  says  : — 

"  In  epilepsy  the  tincture  of  sumbul  still  seems  to  mitigate  the  seve- 
rity of  the  fits.  In  some  cases  attended  with  twitchings  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  and  neck,  a  solution  of  atropine  applied  endermically,  after 
a  blister  on  the  front  of  the  neck,  has  lessened  the  number  of  the  fits  ; 
the  strength  of  the  solution  was  four  grains  to  one  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  Attention  has  been  paid  to  keeping  the  bowels  open  by  medi- 
cine when  the  fits  are  likely  to  recur,  and  also  to  raising  the  heads  of 
those  patients  who  are  subject  to  fits  at  night.  The  relative  frequency 
of  fits  in  the  male  and  female  patients,  and  also  during  the  day  and 
night,  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  3  annexed  to  this  Report. 
Five  male  and  seven  female  patients  have  been  admitted,  and  three  male 
and  five  female  epileptic  patients  have  died  during  the  year. 

''  In  the  previous  reports  I  have  mentioned  that  the  fatal  cases  in 
which  general  parcdysis  was  the  diagnostic  symptom  were  found  on  ex- 
amination after  death  to  be  accompanied  by  disease  of  the  spinal  cord, 
the  result  of  inflammation  in  which  the  ventricles  and  membranes  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  were  generally  implicated.  Further  experience  corro- 
borates this  statement ;  and  it  has  rarely  happened  that  there  could  not 
be  detected  a  sufficient  amount  of  disease  in  the  spinal  cord  or  base  of 
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tbe  braia  to  lead  to  the  fair  presumption  that  the  sytnptonui  were  de- 
pendent on  this  cause.     In  addition  to  the  evidence  afforded  bj  a  poei* 
mortem  examination,  a  portion  of  the  diseased  parts  was,  in  most  in- 
stances,  subjected  to  a  microscopical  examination  by  my  experienced 
friend  Mr.  Gulliver,  who  found  that  the  'exudation  corpuscles'  were 
most  frequently  present  in  the  spinal  cord  itself  and  were  similAr  to 
those  delineated  and  described  by  Dr.  Bennett  in  his  paper  on  inflam- 
mation of  the  nervous  centres.     In  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  atten- 
tion has  been  mainly  directed  to  checking  the  inflammation,  with  wbidi 
view  the  Liquor  Hydrargyri  hicldoridi  has  been  given  to  eight  male 
patients,  two  of  whom  are  better  now  than  they  have  been ;  and  one 
who  was  confined  for  several  weeks  to  the  web  bed,  with  sores  and  in  a 
very  helpless  state,  is  now  able  to  sit  in  a  chair,  and  to  feed  himself, 
which  at  one  time  he  was  quite  unable  to  do.     Another,  who  was  of 
dirty  habits,  after  taking  this  medicine  for  some  time,  became  deanly, 
and  gained  in  weight  21  lbs.  in  six  months:  two  of  the  cases  are  gradu- 
ally becoming  worse,  and  four  appear  to  be  stationary. 

''Two  male  patients  in  a  state  of  raving  madness,  destructive  in 
their  habits,  and  upon  whom  medicine  had  no  good  effect,  derived 
benefit  from  being  frequently  placed  in  a  warm  bath  for  several  hourB, 
and  the  application  of  cold  occasionally  at  the  same  time  to  tbe  head. 
Dr.  Junot's  very  effective  instrument  for  dry  cupping  had  been  tried  <m 
a  lower  extremity  of  one  of  those  patients,  and  only  quieted  him  for  a 
short  time.  Two  males  and  one  female  had  serous  tumours  of  their 
ears,  appearing  like  wind  galls,  which  afterwards  discharged  a  glairy 
fluid,  accompanied  in  two  of  them  with  slight  ulceration. 

"  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  has  this  year  been  47  J  ozs.  in  the 
males,  and  42  in  the  females,  which  in  the  males  only  exceeds  the 
average  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  sane,  which  was  given  in  former 
reports. 

"  The  insane  are  as  subject  as  others  to  the  ordinary  diseases,  while 
in  them,  for  obvious  reasons,  they  are  more  difficult  to  detect ;  and  the 
practitioner  will  find  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  disease  peculiarly  requisite  in  an  asylum,  where  he  has,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  form  his  diagnosis  without  the  assistance  of  his  patient. 
Fatal  eases  of  inflammation  either  in  the  chest  or  abdomen  often  occur, 
of  which  there  is  no  suspicion  until,  perhaps,  a  few  hours  (10  or  12) 
before  death,  and  in  which  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease  is  only  ascer- 
tained by  dissection.  More  than  half  of  those  who  died  were  found  to 
have  had  disease  of  the  lungs,  most  commonly  in  an  acute  form  with 
low  symptoms,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  In  about  one-fifth 
of  those  who  died  there  was  disease  in  the  abdomen,  chiefly  from  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  affecting  the  mucous 
tissues  chiefly.  Other  incidental  cases,  not  of  a  fatal  nature,  have  oc* 
curred,  some  of  which  may  here  be  shortly  mentioned  as  having  been 
benefited  by  certain  treatment. 

"  A  male  patient  in  a  state  of  dementia  or  incoherence,  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  working  at  his  trade  as  a  painter,  was  easily  affected  by  the  car- 
bonate of  lead  used  in  painting,  which  often  produced  colic,  attended 
with  constipation  of  the  bowels,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  del^lity. 
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The  usual  remedies  in  such  cases  were  administered  and  always  found 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  symptoms.  He  was  for  some  time  after  his  last 
attack,  which  occurred  eighteen  months  ago,  kept  on  the  use  of  the  p  jro- 
ligneous  acid,  in  half  drachm  doses,  diluted  with  water,  twice  a  day, 
which  has  been  quite  effectual  as  a  prophylactic ;  it  has  been  discon- 
tinued for  the  last  seven  months,  and  he  has  followed  his  trade  without 
since  suffering  in  the  slightest  degree.  Two  cases  in  young  persons  of 
paralysis  from  lead,  rapidly  recovered  under  the  use  of  this  remedy,  and 
one  old  case  was  benefited.  The  salutary  action  of  the  acetic  acid  ifl 
explained  on  chemical  principles ;  it  is  supposed  to  convert  the  insoluble 
and  poisonous  carbonate  of  lead  into  the  soluble  and  comparatively  harm- 
less acetate  of  lead. 

"  In  several  obstinate  cases  of  rheumatism,  with  redness  and  swelling 
of  the  joints,  about  half  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  powder,  on  a 
piece  of  8po)igio-pUine  moistened  with  warm  water,  after  Dr.  Basham's 
formula,  and  applied  round  the  part,  was  found,  after  a  short  time,  to 
afford  relief.  The  efficacy  of  this  kind  of  remedy  in  subduing  inflam- 
mation may  be  ascribed,  according  to  Mr.  Gulliver,  to  the  effect  of 
alkaline  and  earthy  neutral  salts  in  thinning  the  blood  and  keeping 
asunder  the  red  corpuscles,  so  as  to  prevent  their  accumulation  in,  and 
obstruction  of,  the  minute  vessels.  Saline  purgatives  were  also  given 
when  required  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  solution  of  fifteen  grains  of  citric 
acid  and  four  of  hydriodate  of  potash  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

*'  In  the  case  of  a  male  patient  in  a  state  of  melancholia,  and  suffer- 
ing from  tapeworm,  one  dose  of  the  Kousso,  or  Bayera  arUhdmirUicay 
was  found  effectual  in  expelling  the  worm,  although  the  head  was  not 
attached  to  the  expelled  part.  This  man  is  improved  in  the  state  of  his 
mind." 

Several  instructive  tables  are  appended,  besides  an  obituary,  which 
gives  in  detail,  yet  succinctly,  an  account  of  the  previous  condition  of 
the  patients  who  died  during  the  past  year,  along  with  the  appearances 
noticed  after  death,  as  also  the  weight  of  the  principal  organs.  Dr. 
Boyd  being  already  so  well  known  to  the  profession  for  extensive 
pathological  knowledge,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  in  now  taking 
leave  of  that  physician  and  his  recent  report  that,  this  portion  espe- 
cially merits  careful  study  on  the  part  of  every  zealous  student  of  psycho- 
logical medicine. 

Unlike  the  institution  which  has  just  occupied  our  attention,  the 
Report  of  the  Gloucester  Coutity  Asylum  does  not  contain  a  single 
observation  of  any  kind,  either  from  the  physician-superintendent,  Dr. 
Williams,  or  Mr.  Allen,  assistant  medical  officer.  Why  this  anomaly 
exists,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  such  an 
unusual  defect  as  total  silence,  by  the  medical  attendants  of  this  public 
establishment  for  the  insane,  is  far  from  being  desirable,  and  ought  in 
future  to  be  avoided. 

However,  the  visiting  magistrates  have  prefixed  a  short  annual  report 
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to  some  useful  tables  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Williams,  which  are  worthy  of 
perusal,  especially  No.  12,  wherein  various  interesting  points  connected 
with  the  mortality  recorded  are  minutely  detailed.      The  facts  here 
described   show  the    medical   officers  have   paid  great   attention   to 
pathology ;  and  from  this  specimen  we  augur,  with  some  confidence^ 
that  any  practical  remarks  from  the  same  source  would  be  equally 
valuable,  and  doubtless  favourably  received  by  the  profession.     Owing 
to  the  unaccountable  omission  now  mentioned,  we  can  therefore  only 
refer  to  the  meagre  official  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hayward,  chairman 
of  the  visiting  magistrates,  who  states  that — 

"  The  course  of  treatment  pm^ued  towards  the  patients,  both 
mentally  and  bodily,  has.  tended  much  to  their  comfort  and  general 
amelioration ;  and  has  been  so  far  successful,  as  to  cure,  that  the 
Tables  show  that  while  the  admissions  during  the  year  have  been  128, 
the  number  discharged  as  cured  have  been  6G,  At  the  close  of  the  last 
year  there  only  remained  in  the  house,  out  of  300  patients,  31  who 
were  deemed  to  be  curable,  and  there  are  now  26 ;  so  that  the  cures 
may  be  considered  as  exceeding  50  per  cent,  on  the  admissions  of  the 
year.  The  general  health  of  the  patients  has  been  most  satisfactory, 
and  there  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  any  epidemic  during  the  year : 
the  mortality,  however,  has  been  unusually  great  for  this  institution, 
amounting  to  45,  a  number  considerably  exceeding  that  of  last  year, 
and  very  much  larger  than  that  of  former  years.  The  visitors  have  no 
means  of  accounting  for  this  increase,  except  that  owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinarily small  mortality  of  the  two  or  three  years  preceding  1850,  a 
number  of  shattered  constitutions  had  outlived  the  previous  years  to 
swell  the  mortality  of  1850  and  1851,  and  also  the  circumstances 
referred  to  specially  in  their  last  report,  namely,  the  very  aged  and 
feeble  state  in  which  many  cases  are  received  into  the  asylum.  During 
the  past  year  ^ye  patients  died  within  three  weeks  of  admission,  one  of 
whom  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  two  more  upwards  of 
seventy,  and  others  above  sixty.  The  visitors  think  it  necessary  to 
refer  more  particularly  to  one  death,  which  occurred  in  the  institution 
in  September  last,  under  the  following  melancholy  circumstances.  A 
gentleman  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  asylum  many  years,  usually 
of  quiet  habits,  but  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  excitement,  who  had 
retired  to  rest  tranquilly  and  in  his  ordinaiy  health,  appeared  to  have 
risen  from  his  bed  in  the  night  and  made  an  attack  upon  his  ^dndow, 
which  he  succeeded  in  breaking  through,  and  precipitating  himself  to 
the  ground,  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  feet,  by  which  his  death  waa 
caused.  The  patient  had  never  shown  any  suicidal  propensity,  and  it 
would  seem  very  doubtful  whether  he  had  any  idea  of  the  kind  in  this 
instance,  or  was  conscious  of  the  act  he  was  committing.  These  window 
frames,  attached  to  the  bed-rooms  of  the  opulent  patients,  had  been  in 
use  since  the  opening  of  the  asylum,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and 
nothing  had  occurred  before  to  make  them  appear  insecure.  An 
immediate   order   was   made  for   removing  the  wooden   frames  and 
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replacing  them  by  wrought  iron  of  the  same  pattern.  The  visitors 
have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  in  support  of  the  system  of  the  absolute 
abolition  of  every  species  of  mechanical  restraint,  which  has  been 
adopted  now  for  many  years  in  this  asylum,  that  before  this  unhappy 
occurrence  only  one  case  of  suicide  had  occurred  here  for  upwards  of 
five  years  and  a  half,  and  that  the  unhappy  event  above  mentioned  can 
in  no  way  be  connected  with  such  a  cause,  as  under  no  circumstances 
would  this  unfortunate  gentleman  have  been  considered  a  subject  for 
restraint." 

These  observations  are  so  far  satisfactory,  indeed,  we  wish  they  had 
been  extended ;  and  whenever  subsequent  reports  appear,  we  trust  the 
physician-superintendent  will  not  fail  to  add  his  quota  of  professional 
information. 

Although  the  recent  Keport  of  the  Bedford  Asylum  contains,  as  an 
appendix,  several  succinct  remarks  made  by  the  visiting  surgeon  and 
superintendent,  Mr.  Harris,  as  also  the  resident  medical  officer,  Mr. 
Matthews,  this  official  document  is  so  limited  in  extent,  as  only  to 
occupy  a  little  more  than  two  pages.  Hence,  our  notice  must  be  brief, 
and  confined  to  the  following  extracts,  as  they  will  convey  some  general 
notion  of  the  chief  features  characterizing  this  public  establishment. 

"  The  daily  average  number  of  patients  in  the  asylum  has  been  275 ; 
for  a  considerable  period  there  were  more  than  280 ;  the  total  number 
in  the  asylum  during  the  year,  327. 

"  At  one  time  there  were  284,  being  14  more  than  the  asylum  could 
properly  accommodate. 

"  There  have  been  39  patients  discharged,  13  recovered,  11  removed 
by  their  friends,  improved,  and  15  to  other  asylums. 

''  There  have  been  19  deaths,  10  male  and  9  female ;  the  causes  of 
death  have  been  various,  as  stated  in  the  annexed  table. 

"  The  mortality  during  the  year  has  been  smaller  than  it  has  been 
for  some  years,  and  this,  irrespective  of  the  small  number  of  admissions. 

"The  health  of  the  patients  has  been  very  good  and  no  serious 
accident  has  occurred. 

"  We  have  to  report  that  on  the  10  th  of  January,  of  the  present  year, 
an  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place.  A  patient  named  William 
Dubberly,  cdias  Smith,  whilst  employed  in  the  garden,  ran  away  and 
made  to  the  river  (a  short  distance  from  the  asylum)  into  which  he 
deliberately  walked  and  swam  off,  inviting  those  who  endeavoured  to 
overtake  him,  to  follow ;  he  swam  a  considerable  distance  down  the 
stream,  and  then  floated  on  his  back  apparently  much  at  his  ease,  he 
then  turned  over  and  swam  a  short  distance,  when  he  suddenly  sank  to 


rise  no  more." 


Notwithstanding  physical  restraint  as  a  remedial  me^ns  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity  is  now  almost  universally  repudiated  throughout 
the  public  lunatic  asylums  of  Great  Britain,  the  following  paragraph 
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would  indicate  the  Bedford  institution  to  be  an  exception^  seeiDg  ^e 
medical  officers  state  their  deliberate  conviction  that — "  On  the  sabjecC 
of  restraint  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  in  some  cases  mild  medhanicd 
restraint  is  advisable  and  beneficial.** 

Such  an  admission  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  we  now 
draw  attention  to  the  point,  as  it  expresses  an  opinion  respecting 
which  many  will  demur,  although  conscientiously  arrived  at  by  these 
gentlemen. 

The  General  Lunatic  Asylum  near  Nottingham^  now  comes  under 
review.  This  institution  is  not  a  public  or  county  establbhment  for 
the  insane,  strictly  speaking,  since  it  is  governed  by  a  committee 
appointed  from  among  the  voluntary  subscribers  and  county  justices  ; 
whilst  first  and  second  class  patients  are  received,  besides  paupers 
belonging  to  the  county.  According  to  the  medical  officers'  report^ 
signed  by  Dr.  Williams,  the  visiting  physician,  and  Mr.  Alderson,  the 
superintendent,  it  appears  that — 

^'  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1852,  236  patients  remained  in  the  faoDse; 
123  males,  113  females.  Since  that  period,  39  have  been  admitted: 
19  males,  21  females  :  making  a  total  of  275  cases  under  treatment 
during  the  year  :  viz.  1 40  males,  and  1 34  females. 

"  Their  general  health  has  been  uniformly  good,  although  a  few  cases 
of  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  fever,  occurred  during  the  autumn,  when 
those  diseases  prevailed  extensively  in  the  adjacent  district,  one  case  of 
fever  assumed  a  typhoid  character,  and  there  were  t\»'0  deaths  from 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery  in  chronic  Aged  cases.  All  applications  for  the 
admission  of  private  patients  from  the  county,  (twelve  in  number)  were 
received,  viz. :  seven  males,  and  five  females ;  of  whom  six  are  dis- 
charged recovered,  one  removed  by  his  friends  improved,  one  dead,  and 
four  remain ;  three  of  whom  present  many  favourable  symptoms  of 
ultimate  recovery,  the  remaining  one  is  a  man  eighty  years  of  age,  in  a 
state  of  senile  imbecility. 

"  We  are  induced  to  name  these  cases  at  length,  to  show  the  pro- 
portion wliich  may  recover  when  the  disease  is  early  placed  under 
judicious  treatment :  two-thirds  were  admitted  into  the  asylum  within 
six  months  after  the  attack  was  first  perceived  ;  and  50  per  cent,  have 
at  present  been  discharged  recovered,  and  are  able  to  continue  their 
ordinary  occupation. 

"  From  insufficient  accommodation  the  whole  of  the  parish  patienta 
could  not  be  admitted,  eleven  males  and  sixteen  females  have  been 
received ;  four  of  the  males  appeared  likely  to  recover,  seven  were 
decidedly  incurable,  two  the  subjects  of  general  paralysis,  two  of 
epilepsy,  and  two  senile  imbecility,  aged  respectively  sixty-eight  and 
seventy-two — the  remaining  one  has  been  several  years  insane,  and 
subject  to  violent  paroxysms  when  at  large.  Eleven  of  the  sixteen 
females  presented  indications  of  recovery ;  of  whom  five  have  been  dis- 
charged cured,  two  are  convalescent,  three  gradually  improving,  five  arc 
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apparently  incurable,  and  one  has  died.  The  daily  arerage  number  of 
patients  has  been  240*49.,  thirty-seven  have  been  discharged,  viz.,  nine 
males,  eleven  females,  cured  ;  two  males,  one  female,  removed  by  friends ; 
nine  males,  five  females,  died,  giving  a  per  centage  of  4*91  deaths  on 
the  number  treated.  Their  average  age  presents  rather  a  high  scale, 
the  males  being  57*5  years;  females  53*3  years;  as  indicated  in  table  5. 
Most  of  the  cases  had  been  long  resident  in  the  institution,  varying 
from  three  months,  to  thirty-three  years." 

The  same  official  authorities  likewise  remark — 

"  As  in  previous  years,  we  have  to  record  many  of  the  cases  as  liaving 
been  sent  in  a  greatly* reduced  state  of  bodily  health ;  also  a  large  pro- 
portion of  suicidal  patients,  two  males  and  eleven  females,  exactly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  admitted ;  several  of  these  have  attempted  self- 
destruction,  and  others  expressed  themselves  in  such  terms,  as  to  give 
to  their  friends  the  greatest  unhappiness  and  fear.  All  such  cases 
increase  the  responsibilities  and  anxieties  of  your  officers,  and  add  to 
their  duties,  more  especially  as  we  have  no  regular  night  attendants." 

Respecting  a  very  hopeless  class  of  patients,  namely,  those  labouring 
under  epilepsy,  and  the  treatment  adopted  for  their  relief,  it  is  stated 
that  the— 

"  Number  of  epileptics  continue  at  a  high  scale — eleven  per  cent. 
This  class  is  not  free  from  danger  to  themselves  and  others,  and  till 
lately,  medicine  has  had  no  very  decided  effect  in  relieving  this  malady. 
We  have  been  induced  during  the  past  year,  to  administer  a  new 
remedy — called  Sambul,  which  was  first  introduced  to  our  notice  by  a 
friend  of  high  reputation.  Dr.  Boyd,  of  the  Somerset  County  Asylum, 
where  it  had  been  used  with  apparent  advantage. 

"  Accordingly,  we  selected  two  cases  that  appeared  to  us  the  most 
likely  to  receive  benefit ;  in  one  of  these  the  fits  have  much  diminished 
in  strength  and  frequency ;  the  other  has  for  some  months  been 
entirely  free  from  epilepsy,  and  is  now  discharged.  Shortly  after  ita 
use,  the  fits  gradually  became  less  severe,  and  in  six  months  ceased; 
he  remained  in  the  institution  seven  months  after  the  last,  and  was 
discharged  a  month  ago  quite  well.  Up  to  the  present  time  he  has  had 
no  recurrence  of  the  disease,  and  his  mental  and  bodily  health  continue 
good.  Several  other  patients  have  also  taken  the  remedy,  but  without 
any  very  marked  effect.** 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Nottingham  Institution,  we  trust  the 
medical  officers  will  speedily  carry  out  the  intention  they  have  expressed 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  their  recent  report,  in  which  my  lords 
and  gentlemen  composing  the  Committee  of  Visitors  arc  informed — 

"  That  the  reports  cannot  be  so  complete  as  we  could  wish,  *  in  con- 
sequence of  the  limited  space  allotted  in  the  present  form  of  annual 
report ;  we  therefore  request  to  be  allowed  in  future,  to  print  them  in 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  which  will  enable  us  to  make  the  statistical 
tables  more  comprehensive  and  more  easy  of  reference.** 
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This  is  a  laudable  resolve,  and  will  compensate  for  the  limited  nature 
of  the  present  document  we  have  now  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of 
our  readers. 

The  next  public  institution  for  the  insane  we  would  bring  under 
notice  is  the  Lunatic  Asylu/m  at  BainhtU,  in  La/ncasldre,  of  which  the 
second  annual  report,  by  Mr.  Eccleston,  the  surgeon-superintendent, 
lies  on  our  table.  At  this  establishment,  248  new  patients  were  ad- 
mitted during  last  year,  the  two  sexes  being  equally  divided,  viz.,  124 
of  each;  31  males  and  49  females  were  discharged  recovered;  whilst 
31  male  and  25  female  lunatics  died,  which  made  a  total  mortality  of 
56;  and  gives  a  ratio  of  22-59  per  cent,  of  deaths,  if  compared  with 
the  number  of  admissions;  the  recoveries  being  32*25  per  cent,  similarly 
calculated ;  besides  which,  5  insane  patients  escaped. 

An  interesting  table,  containing  the  assigned  cause  of  insanity,  the 
form  the  disease  assumed,  and  its  duration  in  each  case,  with  the  special 
malady  which  apparently  produced  death,  is  likewise  recorded.  From 
this  obituary,  it  appears  drunkenness  was  the  assigned  cause  in  7  of  the 
fatal  cases,  and  poverty  or  starvation  in  4;  but  in  many  the  facts 
being  unknown,  that  column  is  consequently  very  imperfect.  Respect- 
ing the  form  of  insanity,  and  the  disease  apparently  producing  a  fatal 
termination,  the  table  is  more  minute.  For  instance,  with  reference  to 
the  types,  20  laboured  under  mania,  and  9  manifested  the  acute  form 
of  that  malady;  whilst  12  patients  died  from  general  paralysis,  11  from 
apoplexy,  and  10  from  phthisis. 

When  speaking  in  a  subsequent  page,  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  lunatics,  and  superintendence  of  asylums  for  the  insane,  Mr.  £<xJeston 
observes  that,  the  two  great  causes  producing  mental  disease  in  patients 
admitted  at  the  Rainhill  institution  were  drunkenness  and  perverted 
ideas  on  religion.  Having  said  so  generally,  and  even  underlined  the 
above  words,  so  as  to  express  a  more  decided  opinion  on  the  deleterious 
effects  of  such  potent  influences,  he  further  says : — 

"  The  symptoms  of  insanity  induced  by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors 
are  so  well  marked  in  their  progress,  and  their  termination  is  so  certain 
and  well-defined,  as,  in  my  opinion,  to  entitle  them  to  careful  and  par- 
ticular consideration. 

"  Alcoholismus  chronicus,  a  disease  frequently  met  with  in  our  asylums, 
is  characterised  by  tremulousness  of  the  hands  and  arms,  feebleness  of 
the  lower  extremities,  and  a  faltering  utterance,  in  which  last  symptom, 
and  in  other  respects  also,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  prodromic 
indications  of  general  paralysis,  especially  to  that  form  of  the  disease 
which  admits  of  all  the  movements  of  the  body,  but  where  these  move- 
ments are  imperfect,  inharmonious,  and  feeble.  It  differs,  however, 
from  general  paralysis,  in  being,  under  favourable  circumstances,  curable. 
In   the  prod romic-paraly  tic  form,  when  recent,  and  not  extensively 
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developed,  and  where  it  is  limited  to  the  nervous  system  alone  without 
any  organic  lesion,  we  may  generally  assume  the  prognosis  to  be  favour- 
able; and  by  judicious  management,  a  tardy  but  complete  restoration 
to  the  healthy  state  is  the  result.  The  duration  of  the  malady  is  un- 
certain, and  depends  much  upon  the  complications  which  generally 
attend  it.  In  its  progress,  however,  it  is  slow  biit  certain.  We  seldom 
see  an  unexpected  or  acute  attack;  and  if  sometimes  we  observe  an 
apparently  sudden  development  and  rapid  fatal  termination,  we  may 
generally  conclude  that,  from  the  insidious  nature  of  the  disease,  we 
have  allowed  the  first  stages  to  pass  by  unnoticed. 

"  This  disease  is  often  observed  in  the  patients  of  this  asylum,  and  has 
frequently  in  its  latter  stages  been  confounded  with  general  paralysis^ 
until  a  perusal  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Huss  turned  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  gave  rise  to  a  careful  and  accurate  observation  of  the  pheno- 
mena peculiar  to  it.** 

Begarding  the  other  point  mooted,  Mr.  Eccleston  considers — 

"  The  cause  of  mental  disease  which  ranks  only  second  in  potency  and 
frequency  to  drunkenness,  is  perverted  ideas  on  religion. 

"  I  desire  to  guard  myself  from  being  understood  to  express  any 
opinion,  either  favourable  or  adverse,  to  the  theological  doctrines  of  the 
Calvinists;  I  venture  to  express  no  such  opinion,  but  limit  myself 
strictly  to  the  medical  question  of  the  influence  these  peculiar  doctrines 
exert  in  the  production  of  insanity.  According  to  my  own  experience, 
all  cases  deserving  the  name  of  religious  insanity  are,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, the  result  of  the  Calvinistic  theology.  This  opinion  is  fiilly  sup- 
ported by  many  authors  of  deser\'edly  high  reputation,  and  has  recently 
a  strong  confirmation  from  the  statistical  tables  of  Hiibertz  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  insane  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  published  in  the 
'Annales  M^dico-Psychologiques.'  Dr.  Hiibertz  shows  that  in  every 
1000  of  the  general  population,  which  is  Lutheran,  only  2-10  are 
insane;  while  in  every  1000  professing  the  Calvinistic  creed,  no  less 
than  9*16  are  insane.  The  wards  of  this  institution  have  contained 
examples,  far  too  numerous,  of  mind  shipwrecked  on  the  rocks  of  reli- 
gious fatalism.'* 

Allusion  having  been  made  to  the  places  of  nativity,  from  whence 
lunatics  were  admitted  during  the  past  year,  it  is  stated  by  the  reporter 
that  immigration  entailed  a  considerable  expense  upon  the  county  rate- 
payers, so  large  a  proportion  as  one-third  of  the  total  admissions  having 
been  natives  of  other  countries ;  whilst — 

''  The  amount  of  the  Irish  element  in  the  population  of  Liverpool  will 
account  for  the  large  number  of  Koman  Catholics  in  this  asylum.  The 
members  of  this  Church  form  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of 
our  inmates,  and  are  nearly  one-half  as  numerous  as  the  inmates  belong- 
ing to  the  Established  Church.*' 

The  above  fact  is  curious;  and,  seeing  14  inmates  received  during 
1852  were  from  Walen,  and  14  from  Scotland,  it  is  not  only  fair  but 
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interesting  that  attention  should  be  directed  to  a  matter  which  shows  tha 
liberality  and  beneyolence  exercised  by  the  authorities  of  this  institQ* 
tion. 

According  to  the  official  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Asylum,  for 
1852,  it  appears  that — 

"  In  the  first  quarter  there  were  64  patients  admitted,  in  the  second 
69,  in  the  third  76,  and  in  the  fourth  only  57,  making  a  total  of  26^, 
beinff  7  more  than  in  1851.  Of  these  141  were  males  and  125  were 
females.  As  usual,  the  number  of  males  admitted  was  greater  than 
that  of  females.  The  increase  of  admissions  has  been  in  the  male  divi- 
sion of  the  West  House,  or  in  the  higher  class  of  patients.  In  this 
department  the  number  of  admissions  was  40,  while  in  1851  it  was  31. 
The  total  number  of  admissions  into  the  East  House  was  197,  and  into 
the  West  House  69,  showing  a  ratio  of  the  higher  to  the  lower  class  of 
patients  of  more  than  1  to  3.  By  far  the  largest  uomber  of  cases  have 
been  those  coming  under  the  general  denomination  of  mania,  under 
which  term  are  included  all  those  whose  principal  characteristic  is 
excitement,  without  reference  to  the  kind  or  number  of  delusions,  as 
contra-distinguished  from  those  whose  general  feature  is  depression, 
with  or  without  delusions,  or  cases  of  melancholia;  while  of  the  former 
there  were  164,  there  were  of  the  latter  only  63.  The  ratio  of  melan- 
cholia to  mania  is  much  higher  in  females  than  in  males,  there  being 
39  cases  of  melancholia  to  75  of  mania,  or  about  one-half  in  females, 
and  24  to  89,  or  less  than  one-third  in  males.  The  unmarried  are  con- 
siderably greater  in  number  than  both  the  married  and  widowed.  The 
number  of  unmarried  males  is  greater  than  any  other  of  this  class. 
The  ages  of  those  admitted  range  between  15  and  75.  The  greater 
number  are  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50 ;  the  number  under  20  and 
above  50  being  comparatively  small." 

Respecting  the  exciting  causes  of  mental  disease,  the  physician- 
superintendent.  Dr.  Mackintosh,  by  whom  this  valuable  public  docu- 
ment is  drawn  up,  observes  that  intemperance,  from  the  use  of  alcoholic 
agents,  included  the  largest  number  of  cases,  there  being  34  males  and 
22  females,  or  56  instances  of  the  above  description.  Such  statements 
are  very  sad,  and  show  how  common  drunkenness  must  prevail  amongst 
the  population  resident  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  When  adverting  to 
these  numerous  examples  of  insanity  recently  admitted  into  the  Glasgow 
Asylum,  the  Report  says : — 

''  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  cases  which  have  been  classified 
under  the  title  of  '  Oinomania.'  Their  general  characteristic  is  an  un- 
controllable desire  for  ardent  spirits;  this  desire  is  either  constant,  or 
merely  felt  at  intervals ;  it  may  be  of  long  standing,  or  of  recent  origin; 
so  strong  is  it,  that  no  claims  of  affection,  no  sense  of  duty,  of  interest,  of 
honour,  or  of  religion  can  bar  its  progress.  In  cases  of  long  standing, 
which  are  the  most  numerous^  it  is  ineradicable  or  nearly  so.     In  those 
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which  are  recent,  it  may  be  wholly  recovered  from.  The  danger  of 
relapse,  even  in  cases  which  have  continued  well  for  years,  is  great; 
many  cases  of  this  class  being  re-admissions.  While  some  have  nume- 
rous delusions  and  a  confimied  state  of  mania,  there  are  others  who 
have  80  few  or  even  no  delusions,  that  in  a  short  time,  with  the  strongest 
asseverations  of  their  complete  recovery,  they  demand  and  obtain  their 
liberation.  At  present  it  is  impossible,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
patient,  to  confine  him  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  establish  a  cure^ 
and  the  result  is,  that  with  liberty  and  opportunity,  the  same  course  is 
run  as  before,  and  the  individual  is  again  confined  to  be  soon  again 
liberated,  and  so  on  in  endless  alternation,  to  the  ruin  of  all  hope  of 
recovery.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  unfortunate  persons  are  diseased, 
and  that  their  morbid  state  of  body  gives  rise  to  that  most  insatiaUe 
craving  for  strong  liquor  which  forces  them,  even  against  ^leir  own 
judgment,  to  do  that  which  is  wrong." 

With  reference  to  other  exciting  causes,  we  are  told  two  persons 
became  mad  through  political  excitement^  in  consequence  of  the  late . 
general  election;  11  were  puerperal  cases,  a  large  number  were  in- 
eluded  under  the  head  of  previous  insanity :  mental  emotions,  love,  • 
anxiety,  grief,  jealousy,  over  study,  and  loss  of  property  were  likewise' 
ascertained  to  have  acted  as  exciting  causes ;  whilst  epilepsy  was  simi- 
larly reported  in  6  cases,  and  general  paralysis  in  5.     Besides  these  in- 
fluences, which  often  powerfully  affect  the  human  mind,  and  so  produce 
insanity. 

''  The  last  dass  of  cases  which  deserves  notice  are  those  included 
under  the  head  of  religious  excitement.  There  are  ten  cases  ascribed 
to  this  cause.  It  is  far  more  likely,  notwithstanding,  that  excitement 
on  religious  subjects  was  the  consequence  of  the  disease  than  the  cause 
of  it.  The  patient  gradually  becomes  insane;  his  thoughts  run  on 
sacred  subjects ;  he  gives  utterance  to  them,  and  immediately  the  cause 
is  put  down  as  religion,  when,  in  fact,  religion  may  have  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it  as  a  cause.  Although  erroneous  views  of  reli- 
gion may  in  some  cases  lead  to  insanity,  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that 
religion  is  in  itself  calculated  to  produce  in  a  healthy  mind  any  mental 
disorder,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  statistics  of  insanity  to  counte- 
nance or  support  this  idea." 

During  the  past  year,  128  patients  were  discharged  cured,  and  50 
died,  in  this  asylum.  Of  those  recovered,  73  were  males  and  65 
females:  88  being  cases  of  mania,  39  of  melancholia,  and  1  of 
dementia.  Again,  of  the  50  deaths  reported,  31  were  male,  and  19 
female  patients ;  amongst  whom  25  were  cases  of  dementia,  17  of 
mania,  and  8  of  melancholia;  10  died  from  general  paralysis,  8  by 
diarrhoea,  7  by  phthisis,  and  4  from  epilepsy,  the  remaining  21  being 
by  apoplexy,  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  and  other  diseases. 

In  concluding  his  report,  Dr.  Mackintosh  enters  largely  into  the 
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subject  of  treatment ;  and  as  tbat  question,  after  all,  is  the  most  im* 
portant  that  could .  occupy  the  attention  of  medical  psychologists,  we 
are  therefore  led  to  quote  the  following  remarks  before  taking  leave  of 
this  institution : — 

"  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  the  insane,  the 
usual  methods  have  been  adopted.  Depletion  has  rarely  been  had 
recourse  to.  The  local  detraction  of  blood  has  been  occasionally  found 
necessary  and  beneficial.  A  case  seldom  occurs  here  in  which  general 
bleeding  could  be  practised  with  benefit.  When  the  maniacal  excite- 
ment at  the  first  outset  of  the  disease,  even  in  the  young  and  vigorous, 
is  very  great,  the  pulse  may  be  full  and  bounding ;  and  if,  as  unfor- 
tunately sometimes  happens,  previous  to  admission,  large  quantities  of 
blood  are,  abstracted,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  recovery  of  the 
patient  is  much  retarded,  if  not  altogether  rendered  hopeless.  The 
prolonged  use  of  stimulants  and  the  most  nourishing  diet  are  impera- 
tively required.  The  use  of  sedatives,  both  in  calming  the  excitement 
of  the  maniacal,  and  relieving  the  misery  of  the  melancholic,  has  been 
found  to  be  of  great  service.  Counter-irritation,  by  means  of  setons 
and  blisters,  applied  to  the  neck  or  head,  is  constantly  had  recourse  to, 
and  in  many  cases  with  great  benefit. 

"  With  respect  to  the  moral  and  other  treatment,  it  has  been  nearly 
the  same  as  has  been  hitherto  practised  in  this  institution.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  rest,  seclusion,  and  the  removal  of  every 
external  source  of  excitement,  are  for  the  most  part  found  necessary; 
in  the  later  stages,  when  convalescenqe  has  begun,  or  the  acute  stage  of 
the  malady  has  passed  over,  employment  both  of  body  and  mind  is  had 
recourse  to,  without  wliich,  neither  mental  nor  bodily  health  can  be 
maintained  or  improved.  Walking,  both  within  and  without  the 
grounds  of  the  asylum ;  driving  in  the  carriage  and  onmibus ;  agricul- 
tural and  domestic  labour;  picking  oakum;  sewing,  knitting;  amuse- 
ments of  various  kinds,  such  as  the  ningic  lantern  and  photography; 
social  meetings,  enlivened  with  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
have  all  been  called  into  operation.  The  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 
the  day,  both  literary,  scientific,  and  religious,  and  the  newest  publica- 
tions— an  ample  supply  of  which  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the  patients 
— all  t^nd  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  promote  their  recovery.'* 

The  next  establishment  to  which  we  would  direct  attention  is  the 
Crichton  Boyal  Institution,  near  Dumfries,  under  the  able  superinten- 
dence of  Dr.  Browne.  At  this  asylum,  135  patients,  comprising  72 
males  and  63  females,  were  admitted  during  the  year  ending  last 
November;  24  male  lunatics,  and  26  female,  or  a  total  of  50  indi- 
viduals having  recovered ;  whilst  25  died,  of  whom  1 1  were  male,  and 
14  female  inmates;  the  number  remaining,  when  the  report  was  pre- 
sented, being  253  residents.  Amongst  the  new  patients,  89  were 
immarried,  39  married,  and  7  widowed ;  whilst  63,  or  nearly  one-half, 
were  from   30   to   50  years  of  age — that   is,   in   the  prime  of  life. 
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Respecting  the  type  of  insanity  manifested^  cases  of  mania  were  most 
numerous,  32  examples  of  that  kind  being  reported  amongst  the  new 
admissions;  20  were  affected  with  melancholia^  20  exhibited  fatuity^  14 
laboured  imder  mania  with  delusion,  and  28  manifested  different  forms 
of  monomania,  besides  examples  of  other  varieties.  In  reference  to  the 
causes  which  produced  mental  disease  in  the  patients  recently  admitted, 
12  were  ascribed  to  intemperance,  8  to  disappointment,  7  to  uterine 
irritation,  6  to  masturbation,  6  to  fever,  4  to  puerperal  condition,  3  to 
lactation,  3  to  paralysis,  and  3  to  fear;  besides  special  influences,  such 
as  religious  impressions,  over-study,  or  family  affliction. 

Like  all  the  annual  reports  previously  emanating  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Browne,  the  present,  which  constitutes  the  thirteenth,  will  amply 
repay  perusal.  To  give  any  analysis  of  its  contents,  either  satisfactory 
to  ourselves,  or  beneflcial  to  our  readers,  is  now  impossible,  consistent 
with  the  limited  space  at  our  command;  consequently,  we  can  only  enu- 
merate the  subjects  discussed  by  so  able  an  author,  leaving  to  others 
who  may  desire  further  information,  to  consult  the  original  document, 
which  extends  to  36  closely-printed  pages,  and  hence  very  different  in 
that,  as  in  other  respects,  from  similar  official  statements  sometimes 
issuing  elsewhere. 

After  noticing  the  general  results  observed  during  the  past  year,  as 
also  the  admissions,  Dr.  Browne  alludes  to  the  physical  condition  of 
the  patients  under  treatment.  Tlie  mortality  recorded  next  occupies 
attention;  then  suicide,  afterwards  abstinence,  and  compulsory  alimenta- 
tion. Hallucination  of  senses,  disorders  of  appetite,  the  mental  con- 
dition of  patients,  and  of  their  muscular  system,  are  subsequently 
discussed.  Convulsed  patients,  as  also  simulated  convulsions,  gyrators, 
dancers,  climbers,  grovellers,  sedentary  patients,  hiders,  attidudinizers, 
and  rubbers,  are  afterwards  mentioned,  seriatim;  then  insensibility, 
laughers,  tremblers,  and  violent  patients  occupy  attention;  lastly, 
amusements,  social  meetings,  music,  excursions,  and  even  theatrical 
representations,  are  stated  to  have  been  brought  into  play,  in  order  to 
improve  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  afflicted  with  that 
severest  of  human  disorders — mental  alienation.  Each  of  these  highly 
important  questions  having  been  amply  investigated,  Dr.  Browne  oon- 
•cludes  his  able  report  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  There  may  be  a  dispute  as  to  what  is  humane :  there  can  be  and 
there  is  no  dispute  that  benevolence  must  be  the  groundwork  of  all 
future  operations,  or  that  to  render  such  a  principle  effective  it  must  be 
guided  by  science  as  well  as  by  enlightened  discrimination.'* 

We  next  proceed  to  consider  the  Second  Annual  Rqxrri  of  the  CowUy 
Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Colney  UcUch,  for    1853.     It  does  not  contain 
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much  extractable  matter.     The  subjoined  passages  will  convey  to  our 
readers  a  notion  of  the  current  statistics  of  the  asylum. 

"The  Report  presented  to  the  court  in  January  last  stated  the 
number  of  patients  to  be  383  males  and  621  females.  Your  committee, 
finding  that  there  were  many  of  the  lunatic  poor  remaining  in  private 
houses,  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  an  addi- 
tional number,  and  there  are  now  515  males  and  729  females  in  the 
asylum. 

"  The  total  number  admitted  during  the  year  has  been  354  males 
and  270  females,  of  whom  42  males  and  26  females  have  been  dis- 
charged cured,  24  males  and  17  females  have  been  removed  by  parishes 
or  friends,  53  males  and  22  females  have  died,  and  235  males  and  205 

'  females  remain  in  the  asylum.  Most  of  those  discharged  cured  were 
recent  cases,  and  they  left  the  asylum  within  six  months  from  their 
admission.     The  great  majority  of  the  inmates  being  chronic  cases,  the 

^  number  of  those  who  are  expected  to  recover  is  but  small.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  during  the  year  have  amounted  to  119  males  and  70 
females  out  of  the  whole  number  of  patients ;  but  when  it  is  stated  that 

'  68  did  not  survive  three  months  from  their  admission,  and  that  a  large 
majority  of  those  brought  to  the  asylum  since  its  opening  have  been 
long  afflicted,  and  confined  in  private  asylums,  or  workhouaes,  the 
number  is  probably  not  greater  than  might  have  been  expeoted.** 

It  appears  that  the  weekly  cost  for  maintenance  per  patient  has  been, 
for  the  last  six  months  preceding  the  publication  of  the  Beporti  8^.  2d. 
On  the  subject  of  employment  it  is  observed : — 

"  Seventy-five  males  are  weekly  employed  on  the  farm  and  garden, 
and  144  more  in  other  ways;  while  of  the  females  62  are  engaged  in 
the  laundry,  6  in  the  kitchen^  96  as  helpers  in  cleaning  the  wards  and 

'corridors,  2  at  the  ofiicers'  residences,  151  in  needlework,  and  11  in 

'  fancy-work." 

In  reference  to  the  pathology  of  insanity,  Mr.  Tyerman,  the  resident 
medical  officer  on  the  male  side  of  the  establishment,  makes  the  follow- 
ing Bensible  remarks  :— 

''The  study  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  has  been  actirely 
promoted  during  the  year,  and  the  constant  existence  of  more  or 
less  extensive  organic  changes  in  the  encephalon  and  other  im- 
portant viscera  has  been  disclosed.  In  numerous  cases  these  lesions 
were  so  remarkable  as  to  excite  surprise  that  life  should  have 
been  so  long  continued;  these  facts  bearing  out  the  physiological 
observation  that,  whereas  a  sudden  affection  of  comparatively  small 
amount  destroys  at  once  all  its  functions,  the  brain  is  tolerant  of  great 
changes  of  a  chronic  nature.  Such  extensive  changes  were  espedally 
found  in  those  cases  of  insidious  origin  associated  with  general  paralysis, 
with  which  affection,  however,  various  appearances  are  compatible. 
Sometimes  great  atrophy  of  the  entire  organ  prevails,  whilst  in  othar 
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instances,  the  affection  appears  attribatable  to  altered  capillary  nutri- 
tion, the  exact  nature  of  the  changes  have  yet  to  be  discovered  by  nice 
chemical  analysis,  or  perhaps  the  keen  eye  of  the  microscope.  Al- 
though this  peculiar  form  of  disease  alluded  to  under  the  term  *  general 
paralysis,'  does  really  eventually  terminate  in  a  complete  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  animal  life,  powerful  muscular  movements  (although  ill- 
regulated)  are  compatible  with  its  existence,  and  indeed  not  nnfrequently 
ftn  unnatural  development  of  strength  precedes  the  fatal  issue.  Not- 
withstanding the  certainly  fatal  tendency  of  the  disease  by  encroach- 
ment upon  the  cerebral  functions,  food  is  freely  taken  (often  with 
voracity)  and  assimilated,  the  digestive  organs  performing  their  ordinary 
functions.  The  patient  sometimes  continues  corpulent  up  to  the 
period  of  his  death,  which  occasionally  appears  attributable  (as  observed 
by  others)  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  (whose  action  is  termed  reflex) 
concerned  in  respiration." 

With  the  view  of  affording  additional  amusement  and  occapation  for 
ihe  patients,  an  "  exercising  hall"  has  been  erected.  Mr.  Tyerman,  when 
referring  to  this  fact,  thus  graphically  describes  the  commendable  effort 
of  the  official  staff  to  bring  the  unhappy  inmates  of  Colncy  Hatch 
within  the  sphere  of  cheerful  moral  influences.     He  says, — 

*'  To  this  end  the  large  exercising  hall  has  not  a  little  contributed, 
some  active  and  meritorious  ward  attendants  having  occasionally  mar- 
shalled in  order  of  n^rching,  and  other  military  movements,  150  men 
all  interested  and  hilarious  at  beat  of  drum  and  the  lively  music  of  the 
fife." 

Our  readers  will  have  little  difficulty  in  realizing  the  sublime  spec- 
tacle of  150  lunatics  "  marahaUed  in  order  qf  marching  and  other  mili- 
tary movements,  aU  interested  and  hila/rums  at  beat  qf  drum  and  the 
livdy  micsic  of  theJifeJ*  How  such  a  scene  would  have  gladdened  the 
noble  heart  of  Pinel,  and  have  elevated  the  philanthropy  of  a  Howard  ! 
Ought  we  not  to  consider  the  heroic  feat  thus  classically  described  by 
Mr.  Tyerman  as  the  chsf-^ofwore  in  the  moral  treatment  of  the  insane  t 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  briUiant  military  encampment  at  Chob- 
ham,  and  whilst  witnessing  the  wonderful  and  extraordinary  evolutions 
of  some  of  England's  best  and  bravest  soldiers,  our  imagination  almost 
instinctively  recurred  to  the  far  more  ennobling  and,  when  morally  con- 
sidered, transcendentally  grander  scene  which  Mr.  Tyerman  has  so  ably 
sketched  in  his  last  official  report.  Sach  an  epoch  in  tiie  treatment  of 
the  insane  should  be  inmiortalized  on  canvass ;  and  we  hope,  acting  upoa 
this  suggestion,  the  Colney  Hatch  Committee  of  Mani^ement  will  lose 
no  time  in  conferring  with  an  accomplished  British  artist,  and  oommif- 
sion  him  to  paint,  for  next  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  a 
sketch  of  the  "  marching  and  other  military  movements'^  of  the  150 
Colney  Hatch  lunatics,  with  their  humane  physician  at  their  head,  *^  aU 
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interated  and  kitarumi^  Dot  oroitUng  to  convey  to  the  spectator  some 
coDceptioQ  of  the  thrilling  emotiooa  and  carative  effects  likely  to  bo 
engendered  and  result  &om  the  "  beat  of  drum  and  tlie  lively  music  oi 
the  fife." 

The  Annwi  Report  of  Ike  Mediad  Officert  of  the  Surrey  LtmatU 
Ast/ium,  for  1853,  preseats  many  gratifying  features.  It  contaiits  a 
§eriei  of  valuable  tables,  evidently  dravn  up  with  great  care,  relative  to 
&6  condition  of  the  patients  when  admitted,  the  character  of  the 
malady,  dec.  These  tables  we  recommend  to  the  patient  study  of  all 
psychological  physicians. 

"At  the  date  of  our  last  report  there  were  853  patients  in  &a 
aeiytum  ;  since  which,  360  have  been  admitted,  and  32d  have  been  dis- 
diarged,  or  died  ;  leaving,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  684. 

"  The  total  number  of  patients  in  the  asylum,  during  the  year,  wai 
1213  i  the  highest  number  at  any  time  was  895,  the  lowest  was  853  ; 
and  the  average  number  under  treatment,  during  the  whole  period, 
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"  The  number  of  recoveries  is  greater,  and  that  of  deaths  is  less,  than 
n  the  preceding  year,  being  nearly  14j  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and 
little  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  Seeing  thot  this  asylum,  un- 
like the  boapitals  of  Bethlem  and  St  Luke's,  is  obliged  to  receive  every 
description  of  patients — paralytic,  epileptic,  idiotic,  and  djdng,  thu 
result  ia  very  gratifying." 
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THE  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  OF  INSANITY. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  numbers  of  The  Paycholoffical  Joamal 
we  entered  very  fully  into  the  consideration  of  a  ''new  theory  of 
insanity,"  propounded  by  Dr.  Henry  Monro;  but  while  we  admired  the 
philosophical  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived  and  enunciated,  and  were 
especially  delighted  with  the  graceful  style  of  the  writer,  we  were  com* 
pelled  to  dissent  from  his  conclusions,  and  even  to  withhold  from  him 
the  praise  of  originality  for  the  theory  itself.  In  his  views  of  treatment 
— ^in  his  incidental  reflections  upon  various  mental  states,  and  in  most 
of  his  moral  speculations,  we  cordially  concurred,  and  felt  on  closing 
his  elegant  essay  that  we  had  been  in  pleasant  communion  with  an 
honest  truth-seeker,  who  fully  believed  in  the  originality  of  his  doctrine, 
and  was  influenced  by  pure  motives  in  publishing  them  to  the  world. 
The  object  of  the  work*  before  us,  is  still  i^rther  to  elucidate  and 
substantiate  the  sama  theory,  and  to  claim  for  the  author  of  the  volume, 
the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  bring  before  the  world  the  views 
propounded  in  Dr.  Henry  Monro's  book.  We  confess  that  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  theory  was  distinctly  announced  by  the  present  author 
in  his  former  publications — although  enough  was  stated  to  establish 
inferentially  a  corresponding  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  but  in  a 
manner,  as  in  no  way  to  detract  from  the  claims,  such  as  they  are,  of 
the  preceding  theorist.  We  have  heretofore  shown  that  the  atthenic 
character  of  some /arms  of  insanity  had  been  fully  recognised  by  Hill, 
Crichton,  and  others,  and  that  Dr.  Henry  Monro  differed  from  these 
authors  (as  indeed  does  Dr.  Davey)  only  by  limiting  the  disease  to  one 
especial  cause,  such  as  deficiency  of  nervous  tone,  and  in  doing  so,  has, 
we  conceive,  rendered  "  the  theory  and  opinion  unsound,  because  not 
in  harmony  with  aU  the  facts  of  the  case.*' 

There  is  no  diflerence  between  the  theory  of  Monro  and  Davey,  and 
we  have  therefore  nothing  to  add  to,  or  subtract  from,  our  former 
observations,  respecting  its  merits  or  truth. 

In  justice,  however,  to  our  own  position,  we  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  an  incidental  statement  in  Dr.  Davey's  essay.  The  statement 
is  as  follows: — "  Throughout  the  country,  psychological  jovmaU  exist 
and  enjoy  a  very  respectable  position,  but  are  nevertheless  wUhoui  the 
first  principles  of  a  sound  and  inductive  psychology.  The  name  of  Gall 
can  hardly  be  found  on  their  closely-printed  pages,"  page  25.  The 
same  statement,  or  rather  opinion,  of  what  only  is  "  sound  psychology^ 

*  On  the  Nature  and  Proximate  Caoae  of  Inaanity.  By  Dr.  Davey.  Churchill. 
London. 
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is  expressed  in  equally  strong  language  in  Dr.  Davey's  former  work 
"  On  Mental  Pathology:" — "  No  person,  uiileaa  he  he  a  phrenoloffist,  that 
is^  unless  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  functions  of  the  brain  in  a 
state  of  health  (! !),  can  possibly  be  a  good  judge  of  the  indications  of 
an  unsound  mind,"  page  91.  Dr.  Davey  writes  in  the  plural  nvunber 
respecting  the  "  psychological  journals"  of  this  country,  but  in  our  own 
behalf,  we  protest  against  the  truth  of  his  statements.  The  **  name  of 
Gall"  is  as  familiar  as  a  **  household  word"  to  the  readers  of  tins 
journal,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  put  forth  whateyer  is  valuable 
in  his  theory,  while  his  anatomical  researches  have  ever  received  our 
warmest  praise.  We  are  not  fanatical  followers  of  any  name,  however 
great,  and  claim  it  as  our  right,  and  imperative  duty,  to  submit  all 
theories  to  a  rigid  and  scrutinizing  analysis,  and  compare  them  most 
carefully  with  well-observed  and  established  facts.  If  the  conventioDal 
meaning  of  the  term  ''  phrenology"  be  departed  from,  and  the  word  be 
made  to  embrace  the  large  signification  modestly  assigned  to  it  by  Dr. 
Davey,  and  which,  we  confess,  its  derivation  {^iiv-Koyo^)  would 
^ply,  then  have  we  no  cause  to  complain  of  his  argument;  but  if  the 
term  embrace  only  the  theory  of  Gall  (craniology),  then,  the  sentenoo 
which  we  have  quoted,  short  as  it  is,  embraces  two  arguments  wholly 
unconnected  with  each  other.  It  intimates  that  '^  phrenology"  and 
*^  the  functions  of  the  brain"  are  convertible  terms — a  dogmatism 
against  which  we  protest,  as  we  do  to  the  corollary,  that  no  person  can 
possibly  be  ''  a  good  judge  of  the  indications  of  an  unsound  mind  unlen 
he  be  well  acquainted  with  the  functions  of  the  brain  in  a  state  of 
Jiealth."  The  functions  of  ihe  brain  are  at  this  moment  unknown. 
The  functions  of  some  parts  of  the  structure  are  alone  understood.  A 
great  portion  of  this  important  organ  has  still  its  function,  or  functiottfly 
to  be  discovered.  Does  ^e  present  state  of  cerebral  *' pcUhologi^^ 
support  the  belief  that  phrenology  reveals  the  functions  of  the  mUire 
brain  ?  The  exterior  of  the  brain  is  mapped  out,  by  Oombe,  into  nxiy-' 
gix  organs — but  what  of  the  huge  masses  of  "gny  matter"  in  the 
interior,  at  the  base,  and  in  the  inner  lateral  portions  of  the  cerebri^ 
hemispheres] 

But  apart  from  this  anatomical  defect,  has  any  anatomist  of  repute 
published  a  case  in  which  the  autopsy  revealed  cerebral  lesion  limited 
to  one  of  the  above  topographical  regions,  and  this  region  according 
with  the  impaired  or  diseased  mental  manifestations  during  life  9  For 
example,  has  a  defect  in  the  organ  of  comparison  (the  mental  attribute 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Conolly,  exerts  so  great  an  influence  in  the 
production  or  control  of  insanity)  been  discovered  by  the  scalpel  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases,  to  set  aside  the  possibility  of  coincidence  t 
Mr.  Lawrance,  whose  mental  bias>  early  studies^  and  published  writings^ 
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lead  him  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  the  Sensational  School  of  Philosophy, 
has  published  no  such  case,  although  the  brains  of  all  the  lunatics  who 
die  at  Bethlem  Hospital  are  examined  by  him.  The  results  of 
several  hundred  examinations  have  been  published,  but  in  these 
researches,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  circumscribed  or  phrenological 
lesion,  or  for  any  details  whidi  will  uphold  the  hypothesis  so  boldly 
asserted  in  the  above  paragraphs.  If  we  extend  our  investigations 
Btill  further,  and  examine  the  numerous  facts  recorded  hy  Esquirol,  we 
not  only  find  no  support,  but  meet  with  a  positive  denial  of  all  coinci- 
denee  between  the  morbid  lesions  of  the  eerebrum,  and  the  theory  of 
phrenology.  At  Ivry,  Esquirol  had  a  very  large  collection  of  skulls, 
and  casts  from  the  heads  of  lunatics,  and  he  positively  assured  the  late 
Dr.  Pricfaard,  that  during  his  long  career  of  observation  at  the  Salpe* 
tri^re,  and  at  Oharenton,  he  had  not  met  anything  which  supported  the 
above  hypothesis;  and  that  in  short,  his  whole  experience  was 
^entirely  adverse  to  the  doctrines  of  the  phrenologists.'*  ''This 
observation,"  says  Dr.  Priehard,  ''was  made  in  the  presence  of 
Monsieur  Mativi^,  and  received  his  assent  and  confirmation.  The 
experience  of  Foville,  the  late  able  and  observant  superintendent  of  the 
asylum  of  St.  Yon,  accords  >vith  the  above ;  and  the  opinions  of  the 
resident  medical  officers  at  Hanwell  in  1850  were  to  the  same  effect. 
With  a  strange  inconsistency,  the  author  states  in  his  "  Mental 
Pathology,  that  Dr.  Priehard  was  the  first  to  detect  and  to  describe  the 
form  of  disease  called  moral  insanity;  and  yet,  "  no  person,  unless  he 
be  a  phrenologist,  can  poasiUy  be  a  good  judge  of  the  indications  of 
tmsound  mind."  The  illustrions  dead  are  thus  libelled  as  blunderers. 
Esquired,  Haslam,  Burrows,  Pinel,  and  Priehard,  repudiated  or  dis- 
believed in  the  hypothesis,  and  no  one  until  now  has  had  the  boldness 
to  declare  that  they  could  not  ^^  poasibh/''  be  good  judges  of  the 
indications  of  unaoimd  mind.  Jacobi,  the  talented  and  experienced 
physician  of  the  Seigburg  Asylum,  belongs  to  the  same  list  of  noble 
dissentients,  and  we  may  therefore,  as  journalists,  be  well  satisfied  to 
be  rebuked  with  them,  as  being  destitute  of  "  the  first  principles  of  a 
sound  psychology.**  We  do  not,  however,  deny  that  the  phrenological 
theory  is  ingenious,  and  with  certain  modifications  deserves  the  atten- 
of  psychologists;  but  we  hold,  that  Dr.  Davey  has  outstepped  the 
limits  of  strict  induction,  and  entered  the  arena  of  i^ieer  dogmatism,  by 
upbraiding  us,  as  destitute  **  of  the  first  principles  of  a  sotmd  psychology^ 
solely  because  we  cannot  follow  him  in  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  writings  and  labours  of  Dr.  Gall. 

But  to  return  briefly  to  Dr.  Davey's  theory  of  insanity,  we  may 
observe  that  "  morbid  sensibility,**  or  irritation,  are  convenient  phrases 
to  use,  and  most  difficult  conditions  to  refute— inasmuch  as  when  in 
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existence  they  admit  of  no  appeal  to  the  senses,  no  demonstration,  and 
tire  regarded  by  their  advocates,  as  tlie  antecedents  of  whatever  physical 
•or  pathological  changes  may  be  detected  in  the  cerebral  or  other 
structures  after  death.  As  we  stated  in  reviewing  the  elegant  essay  of 
Dr.  Monro  upon  the  same  subject — a  low  tone  of  vitality  and  "  irritation" 
or  morbid  "  sensibility'*  consequent  upon  this,  may,  as  a  truism,  be 
accepted  as  the  condition  of  all  disease,  but  it  remains  to  be  proved, 
that  it  is  especially  the  **/ona  et  origo  malV  in  all  cases  of  mental 
derangement.  The  ardent  mind  of  Dr.  Davey  has  impulsively  embraced 
this  theory,  because  at  Hanwell  and  elsewhere  he  saw  many  patients 
who  recovered  rapidly  from  their  respective  maladies  by  a  judidous 
•course  of  tonic  treatment ;  but  a  careful  perusal  of  the  cases  redted 
from  his  practice  at  Hanwell,  Colombo,  and  Colney  Hatch,  will  prove 
to  the  unbiassed  mind  that  the  irritation,  or  '<  morbid  sensibility** 
referred  to,  was  in  some  cases  dependant  upon  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  the  others,  upon  an  impoverished  condition  of  the 
blood.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure,  however,  to  state,  that  the  method 
of  treatment  inculcated  in  this  little  essay  is  most  judidous,  and  that 
the  general  statements  which  pervade  the  work  are  such  as  do  honour 
to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer. 
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MENTAL  DYNAMICS,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF 

MEDICINE. 

A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  DELIVERED  BT  K.  LORDAT,  PROFESSOR  OF  PHTSTOLOGT 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTFELLIER.  ARRANGED  AND  TRANSLATED  BT 
STANHOPE   TEMPLEMAN  8PEBR,   M.D.,  CHELTENHAM. 

Lecture  IV. 

Gentlemen, — It  would  appear  that  the  insenescence  of  the  human  intellee* 
tual  principle  affords  a  most  potent  argument  in  £Eivour  of  the  duality  of  our 
dynamism,  and  of  the  essential  distinction  between  this  principle  and  its  coad* 
jutor,  the  vital  force.  Already  may  we  surmise  from  the  sentiment  of  self-con- 
sciousness in  the  one,  and  its  absence  in  the  other,  from  the  ignorance  and 
innate  inability  of  the  former,  and  the  primordial  energy  of  the  latter,  from  the 
inaction  of  the  intellectual  principle  during  intrO'tUerine  existence,  and  the 
activity  of  the  vital  force,  from  the  moment  at  which  the  two  agencies  were 
called  into  being ;  from  all  this,  I  repeat,  we  may  already  venture  to  surmise 
that  the  two  principles  cannot  be  the  different  attributes  of  one  and  the  same 
cause,  but  must  emanate  rather  from  distinct  sources,  and  be  united  in  one  com* 
mon  system.  After  reflecting  upon  their  respective  modes  of  existence,  upon 
their  contemporaneous  career,  upon  the  contrast  afforded  by  their  mutual  pro* 
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gression  during  the  latter  period  of  life,  in  one  word,  upon  the  in  senescence  of 
the  infellectuaf  principle  and  the  infallible  decay  of  the  vital  force;  I  can  na 
longer  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  non-identity  of  the  two  principles,  and  as  a 
consequence,  the  duality  of  the  human  dynamism  stands  prominently  forth, 
despite  of  the  hypothesis  of  Stahl. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Stahl  has  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the  vital 
force  is  not  of  a  physical  order.  I  consider  it  needless  to  corroborate  his  tes- 
timony on  this  point,  since  they  who  persist  in  asserting  that  life  is  the  con« 
sequence  of  physical  and  chemical  laws,  have  undoubtedly  but  little  studied 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  vital  force,  and  ignore  entirely  the  arguments 
of  Stahl. 

It  may  be  looked  upon,  I  conceive,  therefore,  as  an  incontrovertible  fact^ 
that  the  vital  force  is  not  of  a  physical  order;  nor  indeed  does  it  constitute  thd 
essential  clement,  the  essence  of  psychology.  To  what  natural  order  then 
does  it  belong?  In  what  philosophical  category  must  we  place  biology,  or 
the  science  of  the  vital  principle? 

Biology  in  general,  and  more  especially  human  medical  biology,  is  of  a 
metaphysical  order.  But  as  the  term  metaphysics  has  been  defamed  by  ma- 
terialistsj  and  is  even  still  employed  by  many  in  un  unfavourable  acceptation, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  primitive  legitimate  value 
of  the  expression,  in  order  to  rebut  the  accusations  of  the  ignorant  and  pre- 
judiced. 

I  regret  here  being  obliged  to  defend  the  teim  in  question,  against  certain 
authorities,  in  other  respects  worthy  of  the  highest  respect,  and  who,  albeit, 
nurtured  in  this  university,  have  employed  the  word  metaphysics  in  an  errone- 
ous and  unjust  sense.  More  particularly  do  I  complain  oi  a  passage  in  the 
"  Vegetable  Physiology"  of  the  late  De  Candolle,  to  the  following  effect. 
**  Barthez,"  says  he,  "  has  made  of  physiology  a  species  of  metaphysics^  in 
which  all  inquiry  into  the  causation  of  natural  phenomena  is  dispensed  with, 
and  in  which,  as  a  substitute  for  explanation,  words,  too  often  devoid  oj*  mean' 
ing<,  are  liberally  made  use  of^^  1  know  not  whether  this  shaft  be  directed 
against  Barthez  himself,  or  against  the  science  of  metaphysics  in  general. 
In  the  former  case  I  hesitate  not  to  assert,  that  he  who  discharged  it,  could 
not  have  read  a  page  of  Barthez,  whose  greatest  fault  lies  in  having  accumu- 
lated and  given  expression  to  a  superfluity  of  ideas,  in  a  very  limited  number 
of  terms.  In  the  latter  case,  he  must  have  forgotten  the  true  signification  of 
the  word. 

The  term  metaphysics^  has  been  employed  by  Aristotle,  although  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  it,  may  have  been  somewhat  too 
general  for  our  present  notions.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  defi- 
nition of  that  great  restorer  of  the  sciences.  Bacon ;  and  should  I  at  times 
decline  to  adopt  precisely  his  own  terms,  I  will  at  least  endeavour  to  remain 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  his  meanins^. 

The  sciences,  then,  considered  in  relation  to  tneir  material  objects,  appear 
capable  of  being  divided  into  four  distinct  classes. 

The  first  includes  those  which  are  based  upon  certain  propositions,  accepted 
by  religious  belief,  {Theological  sciences).  We  will  not  here  inquire  as  to 
whether  these  propositions  be  truths  or  merely  supposititious  assertions. 
Whether  the  belief  be  of  divine  origin,  or  whether  It  be  erroneous  and 
unfounded. 

The  second  division  comprehends  those  sciences  which  are  deduced  from 
fictitious  facts,  accepted  to  a  certain  extent  through  the  Aiedium  of  popular 
belief,  but  of  which  it  is  impossible  clearly  to  demonstrate  either  the  reality 
or  the  fabulousness.  We  may  mention,  for  example,  judicial  astrology,  divi- 
nation, the  cabalistic  art,  &c.  These  may  all  be  included  under  the  title  of  the 
Occult  Sciences, 

The  third  class  comprises  everything  that  is  founded  upon  conventional 
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supposition,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  science  or  doctrine  of  chance.  It 
appears  to  me  that  we  might  include  in  this  category  ail  hypothetical  pro- 
babilities. 

The  fourth  division  is  the  sum  total  of  those  sciences  which  are  founded  upon 
the  fiicts  and  phenomena  presented  to  our  view  by  the  universe  at  large,  and 
from  which  our  intellectual  principle  seeks  to  deduce  the  origin,  eflecta  and 
modus  (rperamdi  of  causality.  Strictly  speaking,  these  sciences  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  natural  sciences,  inasmuch  as  their  subject  matter  is  derived  direcUy 
from  Nature  herself. 

The  natural  sciences,  or  in  other  words,  the  sciences  of  nature,  are  those, 
the  elements  of  which  are  real,  and  the  actual  subjects  of  which  are  founded 
upon  reason ;  consequently  all  such  as  are  neither  revealed,  supposititious,  nor 
conventional.  ThuB  mathematics,  ethics,  politics,  may,  in  this  sense,  be' 
termed  natural. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  dwell  upon  the  different  significations  that 
have  been  attached  to  the  words,  physics  and  physiology.  The  philological 
history  of  their  acceptation  would  be  but  the  history  ofopinion.  Doubtless 
it  might  be  interesting,  but  it  would  be  discursive. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  are  not  to  confound  under  the  title  of  acienee 
every  species  of  information  we  may  chance  to  possess.  Simple  facts  devoid 
of  reason  or  sequence,  are  mere  notions,  but  they  do  not  constitute  science ; 
this  term  must  be  exclusively  reserved  for  that  totality  which  is  formed  by 
the  deduction,  the  causality,  and  the  connexion  of  actual  facts. 

Physics^  properly  speaking,  comprise  a  knowledge  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  one  body  upon  another  in  virtue  of  its  peculiar  properties,  without  the 
nature  of  its  substantial  element  being  in  any  degpree  altered.  Thus  this 
same  science  determines  and  predicts  the  consequences  which  should  result' 
from  the  contact  or  union  of  two  Ixxlies,  the  respective  properties  of  which 
are  known,  such  for  instance  as  their  attraction,  ponderability,  consistence, 
elasticity,  sonoreity,  &c. 

Among  the  properties  of  matter,  a  distinction  has  been  drawn  between 
nffinily  and  attraction,  in  that  the  reciprocal  tendency  is  not  so  much  mani- 
fested in  the  mass  as  in  the  molecule,  and  that  the  resulting  contact  is  not 
limited  to  a  mere  appliance  of  the  one  particle  to  the  other,  but  becomes  an 
actual  combination.  The  phenomena  arising  from  the  above  cause,  constitute 
the  subject  matter  of  chemistry. 

Those  agents  now  denominated  Imponderable^  such  as  light,  electricity, 
heat,  and  magnetism,  have  never  been  confounded  with  the  ordinary  proper- 
ties of  matter,  with  resistance,  weight,  impenetrability,  mobility,  and  sucb 
like  attributes  pertaining  to  the  domain  of  mechanics ;  they  have  as  a  conse- 
quence necessitated  separate  consideration.  Their  elicitation  and  utilization, 
moreover,  having  required  much  ingenuity  and  research,  and  numerons'ex- 
traordinary  effects  having  been  attuned  through  their  instrumentality,  it  has 
followed  as  a  result  of  the  same,  that  the  knowledge  of  these  agents  has  formed 
an  integral  portion  of  what  is  called  natural  or  white  magic.  About  two 
hundred  years  ago,  it  went  by  the  name  of  Corpuscular  Physics.  To-day  each 
imponderable  is  the  subject  of  special  investigation ;  they  together  form  a  sec- 
tion of  the  science  of  physics  generally. 

These  sciences,  then,  constitute  the  physical  order,  in  the  catalogue  of 
human  acquirements.  The  characteristics  of  this  order  are  :  that  matter  and 
its  properties  are  identical, — that  conditions  being  determined,  the  results  are 
infallible, — that  the  properties  of  a  body  being  always  a  constant  quantity, 
the  effects  will  be  invariably  proportional  to  such  properties,  and  will  continue 
to  be  so,  however  often  the  phenomena  be  repeated. 

Thus,  in  what  is  of  a  physical  order,  matter  acts  by  its  whole  mass,  with^ 
out  reservation,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  of  its  own  peculiarities,  without 
reference  to  the  past  or  to  the  future. 
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Those  bodies,  deDominmted  living  bodies,  or  in  which  take  place  the  phe- 
nomena of  life,  (and  I  have  already  explained  the  meaninc'  which  I  attach  to 
that  word,)  act  in  a  totally  different  manner,  and  must  be  classed  in  a  separate 
category.  It  is  thb  category  which  constitates  the  metaph/iieal  order^  and 
of  which  Bacon  has  traced  the  distinctive  characteristics.  Listen  to  him  for 
a  moment,  but  let  me  first  remark  that  he  passes  over,  what  had  been  pre- 
viously designated  as  general  metaphysics,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century,  Ontotoffy, 

Special  metaphysics,  or  metaphysics  properly  speaking  "  constitute  a  portion 
of  natural  philosophy. 

**  We  majr  say,  without  deviating  from  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  that  physic* 

treat  exclusively  of  that  which  is  included  in  matter metaphy»ica 

regarding  things  of  a  more  abstract  nature We  may  -say,  in  addition, 

that  the  science  of  physics  presupposes  in  nature  nought  but  simple  existence, 
motion,  and  natural  exigency;  but  that  metaphysics  comprise  in  addition  both 
intention  and  idea.** 

'*  The  Science  of  physics  has  for  its  object  the  research  after  the  material  and 
the  efficient,  and  that  of  metaphysics  the  inquiry  concerning  Jbrm  and 
consequence, 

^^  The  true  distinction  between  these  sciences  must,  therefore,  be  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  those  causes,  the  discovery  of  which  is  their  special  object. 

^'  Wliat  is  form  ?  note  its  interpretation  in  the  Dictionary  of  Trevoux.    '  The 
form  of  an  object  is  that  which  renders  that  particular  object  what  it  is,  and 
different  from  all  others.*  ** 

Uere,  then,  are  the  differential  characteristics  which  separate  the  two 
orders,  physical  and  metaphysical,  even  when  they  are  united  in  one  common 
system.  Unassisted  reason  alone,  enables  us  at  once  to  distinguish  these  two 
species  of  agency: — on  the  one  band,  materiality  of  the  cause;  infidlible  and 
necessary  efficiency;  progrtu  in  the  succession  of  phenomena;  complete 
isolation  or  indispensable  combination :  om  the  other  hand,  invisible  and  inap* 
preciable  power^  design^  conseqmence^  ideal  tendency  and  connexion  between  tha 
successive  phenomena,  not  the  result  of  necessity,  but  with  reference  ^to 
design,  and  as  a  consequence  contingency. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  mstingpiishing  features  of  the  metaphysical 
order  have  been  chosen  from  that  special  cause  belonging  to  this  order,  of 
which  we  know  most,  namely,  the  human  mind^  in  which  we  are  conscioaa 
of  the  existence  of  all  that  t  have  just  described.  But  it  is  equally  evident 
that  the  same  characters  are  to  be  found  in  all  living  beings  that  are  destitute 
of  the  powers  of  thought,  and  even  of  the  sentiment  of  consciousness.  The 
most  simple  example  of  life,  that,  for  instance,  of  the  vegetable,  suffices  to 
demonstrate  in  all  such  objects  an  invisible,  incomprehensible  force,  having  but 
a  temporary  duration,  which  in  its  progress  accomplishes  certain  acts  primor- 
dially  imposed  upon  it,  assumes  from  first  to  last  a  configuration  conformable 
to  its  species,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  those  vicissitudes  to  which  it  is  liable 
from  the  nature  of  its  surrounding  media,  acts  in  accordance,  not  with  the  lawa 
of  primitive  necessity,  but  with  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  in  order  to 
attain  the  normal  term  of  its  existence. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  facts  on  cither  side, — ^here  do  we  see  the  foundation 
for  that  division  of  the  sciences  in  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  of  which  I  lately 
spoke.  Against  this  division,  the  materialists,  it  is  true,  have  revolted ;  thev 
call  it  religious^  theological,  and  if  you  know  aught  of  their  language,  you  wiU 
naturally  think  such  qualifications  to  be  equivalent  to  an  accusation  of  super- 
stition. But  they  are  in  error,  the  distinction  is  purely  philosophical,  and 
utterly  independent  of  all  future  intention,  whether  proximate  or  remote.  It 
is,  moreover,  indispensable,  since  the  facts  which  it  comprehends  are  too 
diversified  to  be  attributable  to  one  single  species  of  cause.    Science  at  large 
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must  be  renounced,  if  a  diversity  of  effects  may  in  every  case  be  referred 
to  the  influence  of  one  special  agency. 

.  Natural  Theology  is  a  human  science,  which  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
all  metaphysics,  and  which  the  soundest  judgments  have  invariably  distin- 
gnished  from  the  spirit  of  faiths  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  solely  from  obsenra- 
tion  and  induction,  and  never  from  inspiration  or  enthusiasm. 

Next  in  order  to  natural  theology  must  be  ranked  psychology. 

I  refrain  from  addressing  myself  here  to  those,  who,  refusing  to  distioguish 
between  the  physical  and  the  moral  element,  support  the  doctrines  of  mate- 
rialism against  all,  and  pretend  that  thought  is  but  a  product,  in  fact  a 
secretion.  Such  belief  is  unsusceptible  of  discussion.  The  association  of  facts 
so  incoherent  in  themselves,  borders  truly  upon  extrava^^ance.  As  for 
chemists,  organicians,  physicians,  who  seek  after  truth,  but  feci  distrust  and 
repugnance  for  the  term  metaphysics,  they  would,  I  am  sure,  readily  accept 
the  same  upon  carefully  and  candidly  examining  its  legitimate  signification. 

They  must  be  well  aware,  for  instance,  that  rsychologj',  or  tbe  science  of 
the  human  mind,  cannot  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  sciences  of  a  Physical 
Order,  but  must  be  assigned  such  a  position  as  shall  render  it  inaccessible  to 
the  latter.  Be  the  interval  as  wide  as  you  please,  the  limits  are  still  within 
the  compass  of  nature. 

In  this  interval,  which  separates  the  Science  of  the  Intellect  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  Physics  on  the  other,  all  is  not  a  desert.  Stages  are  to  be  found 
bearinc^  sufficient  resemblance  to  the  former  to  be  included  within  its  domain, 
tA  subject  to  its  laws,  speaking  its  language,  and  following  its  customs. 

The  characteristic  ideas  entertained  by  the  ancients  relative  to  tbe  kingdoms 
of  nature,  and  which  Linnaeus  has  so  clearly  delineated,  are  well  known. 
Those  objects  not  possessed  of  life — objects  which  we  no  longer  dare  to  style 
azotes,  since  chemistry  has  appropriated  the  word  in  an  acceptation  altogether 
irrevocable, — objects,  however,  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  aoiotes: 
these,  I  say,  grow;  plants  grow  and  lioe,  animals  grotp,  live,  and  feel,  Bufiba 
continues  the  progressive  movement,  and  says,  Man  grows^  lives,  Jeeh,  a»d 
thinks. 

In  order  to  render  the  formula  as  concise  as  possible,  the  terms  growth  and 
increase  have  been  employed,  as  applicable  to  each  division ;  and  yet  we  know 
that  the  term  groicth  does  not  express  the  same  process  in  the  different  king- 
doms of  nature.  Without,  however,  dwelling  upon  this  want  of  accuracy,  let 
us  observe  the  terminal  points  of  the  above  progression,  together  wit&  tbe 
intermediate  stages. 

In  the  physical  order,  then,  we  have  a  definite  object — infiiUible  actioii» 
invariably  proportioned  to  certain  evident  properties, — power  always  acting  ex 
tnasse  without  reserve, — phenomena  either  entirely  isolated  and  mdependent 
of  one  another,  or  associated  by  necessity. 

In  the  metaphysical  order,  wherein  is  included  psychology,  we  have  a  cause 
invisible  and  inappreciable — variability  of  action — out  of  proportion  to  all 
manifest  causes — a  power  spontaneously  varying  in  point  of  activity  from  abeo- 
hite  latency  up  to  actual  violence, — phenomena  always  associated,  not  from 
inevitable  necessity,  but  in  accorda:nce  with  design,  and  in  virtue  of  a  connexioD 
with  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

To  which  of  these  extremes  do  the  intermediate  sciences  pertain? 

The  Cartesians  have  strenuously  endeavoured  to  include  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  zoonomic  life  of  man,  in  the  physical 
order;  but  after  exerting  themselves  for  two  hundred  years  in  order  to  juatify 
this  attempt,  they  have  not  advanced  one  step :  we  are  forced,  therefore,  pro* 
visional  ly  at  least,  to  reg^ard  these  causes  as  experimental  agencies  requiring 
direct  investigation. 

Upon  glancing  over  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  essential  cause 
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of  all  vitality,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  we  see  many  that  mark  in  general 
the  order  of  metaphysics,  A  unity  or  personality  which  renders  two  beings 
incommunicable, — a  special  tendency  implanted  in  the  aggregate,  from  its 
origin  to  its  termination,  in  Yirtue  of  which  it  performs  those  functions  which 
had  been  assigned  to  it  at  the  creation  of  the  motor  power, — a  rule  of  conduct 
(if  we  may  so  speak)  rieidly  adhered  to,  in  spite  of  obstacles  which  render 
its  observance  difficult  if  not  impossible, — a  vis  medicatrix — a  spontaneity 
which  allows  the  said  power  to  vary  its  mode  of  action,  and  to  yield  to  external 
impressions  only  as  far  as  may  be  desirable. 

Would  you  then  construct  new  Sciences  with  such  materials  ?  I  ask  to 
what  known  Science  would  they  bear  any  relation  ?  In  Psychology  alone  will 
you  discover  similar  laws;  there  only  will  you  find  a  dictionary,  the  terms  of 
which  really  express  the  truth;  in  it  alone  will  you  find  appropriate  formulae. 
Let  us,  therefore,  assign  these  sciences  a  place  in  the  domain  of  Metaphysics, 
and  in  dose  proximity  to  Psychology,  where  they  cannot  fail  to  discover 
analogy  and  consanguinity. 

It  IS  needless  to  say  that  human  biology  deserves  precedence,  whether  by 
right  of  parentage  or  of  association. 

Before  the  time  of  Descartes,  philosophers  taught  that  bodies  to  which  the 
term  abiotes  is  applied,  acted  ratione  entis^  and  that  living  aggregates  acted 
ratione  moris.  This  lanc^uage  was  also  adopted  by  Arnaud,  while  the  followers 
of  Hippocrates  have  likewise  preserved  this  distinction.  It  is  evidently 
identical  with  the  distinction  between  the  sciences  of  the  physical  and  those  of 
the  metaphysical  order. 

You  are  perhaps  aware  that  the  spiritualists  of  the  non-medical  community 
have  restored  the  almost  forgotten  worship  of  Descartes,  because  this  philoso- 
pher was  one  of  those  who  advocated  with  the  greatest  amount  of  zeal  and 
plausibility  the  distinction  between  material  and  spiritual  substance  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  spirituality  of  the  mind  on  the  other. 

None  can  more  thoroughly  appreciate  than  myself  the  services  which 
Descartes  rendered  to  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  ethics.  But  being  un- 
willing to  recognise  more  than  two  primary  causes.  Matter  and  Spiritual 
Intellectuality,  he  has  of  necessity  classed  in  the  order  of  physics  all  causes 
not  essentially  intellectual.  Thus,  the  vitalism  of  Hippocrates  and  his 
followers,  has  been  utterly  proscribed  in  this  philosophical  revolution,  and  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  Descartes  that  legitimate  medicine  itself  remains 
unscathed.  Happily  his  endeavours  to  explain  life  upon  mechanical  principles 
have  been  so  transparent  and  futile,  that  the  doctrine  and  its  supporters  are 
all  but  extinct.  Our  school,  therefore,  has  but  little  cause  for  self-laudation 
as  respects  this  scientific  event.  If  it  has  encouraged  anatomical  studies  and 
opened  up  the  more  mechanical  portions  of  functional  physiology,  it  has 
thrown  discredit  upon  the  true  principles  of  Biology  in  general,  and  of  Human 
Biology  in  psirticular. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  resuscitated  enthusiasm  for 
Descartes  may  have  appeared  to  the  Organicians  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
replacing  biology  among  sciences  of  the  physical  order.  They  dare  not  r^ect 
the  term  physiology^  but  endeavour  silently  to  bring  about  a  Cartesian  inter- 
pretation of  the  same ;  and  as  we  are  now  seriously  engaged  with  the  duality 
of  the  Human  Dynamism,  and  have  been  striving  to  establish  an  accurate 
distinction  between  the  zoonomic  life  of  man,  his  intellectual  existence,  and 
the  laws  of  physics  generally',  I  deem  it  right  to  guard  you  against  the 
stratagems  employed  by  the  materialists,  to  erase  the  characteristic  features 
of  Human  Biology. 

An  example  of  euch  may  be  found  in  the  tendency  which  certain  authors 
possess,  to  use,  indiscriminately,  terms  pertaining  to  the  physical  order,  when 
treating  of  a  science  belonging  to  the  domain  of  metaphysics. 

The  sect  of  the  Organicists,  who  seek  to  discover  the  whole  human  dyna- 
KO.  XXIY.  B  B 
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mism  in  the  anatomical  study  of  the  system,  would  wish  us  to  follow  their 
example.  True  it  is,  that  medical  legislation  has  very  properly  imposed  Uie 
manual  duties  of  the  dissecting  room  upon  our  students ;  hut  our  rivals  not 
content  with  this,  would  take  advantage  of  the  salutary  regulation,  to  eoa&at 
us  within  its  sphere,  and  to  render  the  transgression  of  its  nmits  impoasible. 

They  pride  themselves  upon  the  title  of  Anatomical  Phy$icians^  and  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  their  opponents  from  being  aught  else. 

Their  conduct  on  this  head,  appears  to  me  to  hear  a  strong  resemblanoe  t» 
a  picturesque  and  somewhat  epigrammatic  composition  emanating  from  the 
pencil  of  the  celebrated  painter  de  Retsch.  A  traveller  speaking  of  his  pro> 
auctions  says,  ^^  Some  of  his  sketches  possess  all  the  piquancy  of  caricature 
without  its  satire.  In  one,  for  instance,  the  Genius  of  Axta,  under  the  aspeel 
of  a  young  Apollo,  is  condemned  by  Ignorance,  Vulgarity  and  Folly,  U^ 

grind  a  hand  organ.    His  empty  purse  lies  at  his  feet,  his  pallet  and  lyre  are 
roken,  and  he  raises  towards  heaven  a  countenance  indicative  of  abatraction 
and  sorrow ;  this  allegory  is  really  a  ehef'tCauvre  P* 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  parody  tne  above.  Let  us  suppose  an  indi- 
vidual desirous  of  studying  the  science  of  man  in  its  fullest  sense^  but  coi^ 
demned  by  Organicism  to  abandon  the  more  elevated  and  abstruse  departmenta 
of  the  subject,  in  order  to  spend  his  time  upon  mere  manual  esercisea.  Let 
the  persecuted  man  still  preserve,  if  you  will,  the  features  of  Apolk^  this 
divinity  is  as  much  the  emblem  of  medicine  in  its  noble,  scientific,  and  elevated 
form,  as  of  the  fine  arts.  His  allegorical  enemies  might  be,  not  indeed 
ignorance,  but  narrow-minded  anatomism ;  in  i^ace  of  folly,  mi  iutaUiotL 
These  divinities  oblige  their  victim  to  spend  his  time  in  dissectiog  a  corpse, 
or  in  performing  experiments  upon  a  fro^.  It  would  not  be  difficult  either 
to  imagine  a  sign  oi  indispensable  necessity,  as  typified  by  the  empty  purse. 
The  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Bacon  are  Uirown  aside,  torn,  and  neglected. 

Scenes  of  this  kind  are  not  very  tragic ;  and  I  would  merely  draw  a  moral 
from  the  above.  It  is  this,  that  the  Apollo,  be  he  an  artist  or  a  physidan^ 
should  yield  courageously  to  necessity,  whatever  it  may  chance  to  be ;  that 
he  break  or  cast  aside  none  of  the  tools  he  may  have  been  forced  to  employ, 
since  there  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  turned  to  account  sooner  or  later ; 
and  that,  lastly,  when  the  necessity  is  past,  the  best  course  be  can  adopt  will  be 
to  mend,  as  far  as  possible,  his  lyre,  his  pallet  or  his  books,  and  to  renew  his 
studies,  in  spite  of  the  enemies  who  may  have  oppressed  and  constrained  him. 

This  leads  me  now  to  say  a  few  words,  respecting  the  social  position  of  o«r 
art  and  its  estimation  in  public  opinion. 

So  great  is  the  importance  of  medicine  as  a  science,  that  its  due  apprecia* 
tion  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  form  a  portion  of  public  morals.  But  you  mnat 
understand  that  I  employ  this  term  in  the  sense  of  Duclos,*  as  the  ensemMe 
of  a  nation*s  opinions,  upon  a  subject  which  may  influence  its  mode  ci 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  subject  itself  but 
likewise  as  respects  the  individuals  who  may  be  its  depositaries. 

If  the  public,  however,  are  to  entertain  just  ideas  relative  to  the  soienoe  of 
medicine  and  its  professors,  it  must  be  through  the  medium  of  an  education,  in 
which  would  be  included  the  essential  dogmas  of  science,  and  the  mofe 
rational  and  general  deductions  of  art. 

Public  instruction,  however,  has  never  been  based  upon  such  a  method. 
But  would  it  be  difficult  to  comprise  within  the  limits  of  what  is  usually 
designated  a  liberal  education,  the  information  necessary  to  attain  such  an 
ol-ject  ?  I  think  not.  I  even  venture  to  assert,  that  if  those  to  whom  ia  deputed 
the  task  of  teaching  philosophy,  zoology,  and  botany,  would  but,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  disseminate  among  their  hearers  a  few  anthropological 
truths,  ....  the  rising  generation,  cognizant  of  these  truths,  hithertn 
restricted  to  our  schools  of  medicine,  might  become  capable  of  hAMr^;t>y  |^ 

^  Coniidenitions  snr  les  Moeors,  chap.  1. 
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opmion  upon   the  agitations  which  occasional!/  disturb  the  medical  com- 
munitj. 

This  commnnitj  is,  as  we  well  know,  very  prone  to  internal  dissensions, 
of  these  the  lettered  public  know  but  the  resulting  enmities  and  scandaL 
Why,  however,  should  it  not  be  able  to  appreciate  their  radical  source, 
which  is  rarely,  indeed,  an  important  discovery,  but  the  ignorance  of  some 
fundamental  principle,  or  a  defect  of  log^o  easily  verified. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here,  to  present  you  with  a  list  of  those  medical 
truths  which  might  advantageously  form  a  portion  of  liberal  education,  with- 
out danger  of  cramping  the  mind  by  long  pedantic  specialities ;  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  mention  a  few  of  those  ideas  which  have  been  already  put  forth, 
■nd  to  propose  them  as  examples  of  what  might  be  a  useful  adjunct  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  public  instruction. 

The  constitution  of  man  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  roost  important 
branches  of  medicine ;  but  we  have  seen  that  the  chief  facts  in  connexion 
with  it  are : — 1st.  The  distinction  between  the  two  powers  of  our  dynanism,  as 
proved  by  the  insenescence  of  the  intellectual  principle ;  2ndly.  The  fusi- 
form configuration  of  zoonomic  life ;  Srdly.  Its  collocation  in  the  order  of 
metaphysics  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cartesians;  4thly.  The  indis« 
pensable  necessity  fur  a  direct  and  special  knowledge  of  the  vital  force,  as 
occurring  in  man. 

It  is  to  the  teachers  of  botany  and  zoology  that  I  look,  in  order  that  their 
pupils  may  entertain  just  notions  relative  to  animal  and  vesetable  life,  the 
characteristics  of  which  exclude  those  of  bodies  comprisea  in  the  purely 
physical  order,  Tlie  works  of  Cudworth  and  Grew,  analyzed  and  abridged 
by  Leclerc,  are  indestructible  monuments  of  logic,  subversive  of  all  the 
efforts  of  mechanicism. 

But  it  is  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
human  constitution  may  be  cultivated  and  disseminated  with  advantage  to 
the  studious  portion  of  the  rising  generation :  '*  Know  thyself*'  Nosce  te 
ipsum^  ^  is  a  precept  applicable  to  all ;  but  it  is  not  followed  when  psychology 
alone  is  made  the  subject  of  investig^on ;  an  aggpregate  material  deserves' 
equallr  to  be  studied.  When  treating  of  the  connexion  between  the  intel-' 
lectaal  principle  and  the  organic  system,  I  am  convinced  that  the  hypotheses 
of  physical  pre-determination,  and  of  pre-established  harmony,  are  mentioned 
merely  as  historical  portions  of  the  science.  But  it  aflforcfs,  nevertheless,  a 
good  opportunity  for  inculcating  the  reality  of  an  intermediate  vital  principle, 
which  is  neither  of  intellectual  nor  physical  origin,  and  thus  to  demoustrate 
the  duality  of  our  dynamism.  Of  this,  the  insenescence  of  the  intellectual 
principle,  in  spite  of  advancing  years,  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  con- 
vincing proofs. 

The  progression  and  general  configuration  of  the  duration  of  man*8  vital  prin- 
ciple, readily  admits  or  a  comparison  between  this  principle  and  that  of  the 
beast.  I  see  no  need  of  very  profound  researches  to  demonstrate  the  difference 
which  exists  between  the  human  dynamism,  which  is  dual,  and  the  animal 
dynamism,  in  which  no  such  duality  is  apparent,  for  want  of  the  characteristic 
of  insene^enee. 

Equally  susceptible  of  demonstration  in  the  animal,  is  the  all-powerful 
nature  of  the  vital  force,  which  entirely  controls  it ;  and  in  man,  the  precarious 
condition  of  this  same  principle,  which,  apart  from  those  economic  and  auto- 
matic functions  which  it  exercises  by  its  own  unaided  powers,  appears  feeble, 
aubjective,  and  submissive,  capable  of  much,  but  only  in  compliance  with  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  higher  authority. 

The  possession  of  just  notions  relative  to  the  oonstitntion  of  man,  would,  I 
conceive,  teach  the  public  the  different  aspects  under  which  members  of  the 
industrial,  artistic,  and  professional  communitr,  severally  minister  to  our  in- 
evitable exigencies.    The  public  know  full  well  that  the  Moralist,  tha  Pro^ 
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sor,  the  Theologian,  &c  ,  have  for  their  mission  the  correction  and  perfecting  cf 
my  intellectual  powers,  since  it  has  lone  heen  taught  that  soul  and  bodj  are 
not  identical ;  hut  it  knows  not  to  which  of  mv  elements  the  Physician,  the 
Artist,  the  Empiric  addresses  himself;  these  it  classes  together  under  one 
category,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  it  ignores  the  fact  of  there  heine  in 
the  living  system  of  man  a  principle  of  metaphysical  origin  and  order,  wnidi 
unconsciously  and  silently  presides  over  and  regulates  each  individual  oi^gao. 
Were  professors  of  philosophy  hut  willing,  the  future  public  would  not  fidl 
into  errors  of  this  kind.  After  a  few  colloquies,  it  would  discern  the  vocatioa 
and  aptitude  of  the  artist  without  consulting  his  diploma,  and  would  sooa 
discover  the  man  whose  studies  had  been  limited  to  the  contemplation  of  one 

or  more  organs, the  man  whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 

manifestations  and  tendencies  of  that  creative  power  which  regulates  and 
preserves  the  integrity  of  those  organs,  and  he  who,  a  stranger  to  all  thu, 
would  act  and  counsel  by  mere  chance. 

You  may,  however,  probably  imagine  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
persuade  the  frequenters  of  our  schools  of  philosophy,  that  the  duality  of  the 
human  d^'namism  is  an  actual  fact;  you  may  think  moreover,  that  auch 
a  dogma  requires  long  and  laborious  induction,  and  is  to  be  developed 
only  by  the  members  of  our  profession.  But  you  mistake;  for  while 
this  principle  is  directly  deducible  from  the  fact  of  our  intellectual  inae- 
nescence,  I  may  add  that  the  educated  portion  of  the  community  have  on  thb 
point  an  iiikline,  se  to  speak,  of  the  truth.  I  propose  to  devote  a  portion  of 
my  lecture  to  the  proof  of  this  assertion. 

Already  have  I  shown  you  how  the  public  has  tacitly  accepted  the  psy- 
chological Agerasia  before  it  had  even  been  clearly  demonstrated.  I  conceive 
that  it  does  exactly  the  same  in  reference  to  the  duality  of  the  human  dynamism. 
Ist.  We  find  in  certain  of  our  dictionaries  a  distinction  drawn  between  the 
spirit  of  vitality  and  the  spirit  of  intelUgertce.  In  that  of  Trevoux,  we  read 
under  the  word  life^  the  following.  **  The  expression,  life,  is  abo  employed  in 
'^  speaking  of  the  constitution,  of  the  principle  of  heat  and  motion  which  aaimatea 
"  bodies,  and  induces  action,  feelins',  growth.  It  is  sensitive  and  animal  exist- 

**  ence God  ....   breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  the  body  of  Adam.** 

Of  the  meaning  of  the  term  spirit  in  Psychology,  you  aire  already  aware.  It 
is  **  the  sum  total  of  the  mental  powers,  or  rather  the  mind  itself,  as  endowed 
with  conception,  judgment,  imagination,  and  self-consciousness.** 

Public  opinion  then  we  see  admits  two  series  of  phenomena,  and  two  series  of 
causes.  The  phenomena  ranged  under  the  causal  denomination  of  Spirit  t^ 
Life,  are  such  as  we  designate  vital,  natural,  automatic.  Those  classea  under 
the  title  of  Soul  or  Spirit  of  the  Intelligence,  are  what  we  on  the  other  hand  term 
the  intellectual  faculties.  By  distinguishing  causes  from  effects,  the  public  has 
decided  that  those  causative  agents  which  differ  from  one  another,  should 
be  likewise  distinguished  by  names  indicating  that  neither  pertains  to  the 
order  of  physics.  Spirit  of  (if e,  9pirit  of  intelligence,  do  not  these  words  ex- 
press causes  as  distinct  as  the  effects  to  which  they  g^ve  rise  ?  But  the  term 
Spirit  belonging  alike  to  the  two  denominations,  teaches  us  that  these  two 
causes  belong  to  a  class  apart  and  distinct  from  that  which  comprises  all 
objects  destitute  of  vitality. 

2ndly.  You  may  perhaps  have  remarked  that  the  above  distinction  is  indicated 
in  the  most  ancient  book  on  record, — the  Book  of  Genesis. 

We  here  perceive,  that  in  the  formation  of  man  two  distinct  acts  are 
recorded.  Thus  in  the  2nd  chapter  and  7th  verse,  we  read — **  And  the  LORD 
GOD  formed  man  6f  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  Up  to  this  point  the  material 
aggregate  possesses  but  a  zoonomic  existence;  we  require  another  divine  act 
before  the  dawning  of  intellectual  life.  The  learned  Grotius  has  similarly 
regarded  the  details  of  thb  narrative.    To  complete  it,  a  separate  verse  explains 
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the  creation  of  a  spiritual  exititence  after  the  likeness  or  image  of  the  Creator ; 
and  its  dominion  over  all  other  created  heings. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  narrative  not  to  recognise  the  idea  of  the  duality  of 
the  human  dynamism.  Whatever  its  origin,  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
every  view  we  may  take  of  the  constitution  of  man. 

Srdly.  In  regarding  this  text  attentively,  you  will  be  surprised  at  finding  a 
contradictorv  passage  in  a  work  regarded  by  connoisseurs  as  a  chef-dceuvre;  I 
allude  to  Colbert's  Catechism  of  Montpellier.  After  the  question  "  How  did 
God  make  man?"  we  find  the  following  answer :  "  He  formed  his  body  from 
the  earth  and  gave  it  life  by  uniting  it  to  a  reasoning  spirit.  For  it  is  this 
which  really  constitutes  the  essence  of  vitality  in  a  human  bodyT  None 
could  speak  thus  that  were  not  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Descartes;  none 
but  a  follower  of  his  could  thus  designate  life  as  being  nought  but  the  mode 
of  action  of  an  intelligent  principle,  and  at  the  same  time  regard  the  existence 
of  the  animal  as  the  mere  working  of  a  machine.  You  will  notice  that  Grotius, 
who  recognised  the  duality  of  the  humati  dynamism,  died  before  Cartesianism 
had  attained  its  maximum  of  influence,  and  that  Bishop  Colbert,  as  a  staunch 
Jansenist,  considered  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  Descartes,  for  whom 
the  Jesuits  had  but  an  equivocal  and  vacillating  affection.  But  let  me  ask,  is 
it  possible  to  assert  that  an  infant  born  without  brain  and  spinal  cord,  lives  in 
virtue  of  its  intellectual  capabilities  ? 

Think  not,  however,  that  I  wish  to  oppose  that  Christian  ordinance,  which 
decrees  that  the  rights  of  baptism  shall  be  granted  even  to  such  a  being  as  I 
have  j  ust  mentioned.  We  may  safely  obey  a  law  which  has  been  instituted  by 
superior  authority,  as  at  least  erring  on  the  right  side,  and  without  attempting 
to  decide  upon  facts  beyond  its  province. 

Here  I  may  perchance  be  permitted  to  offer  an  idea  which  suggests  itself  to 
my  mind,  of  the  value  of  which  my  hearers  alone  can  be  the  best  judges. 

You  must  be  aware  then  of  the  celebrity  of  Haydn's  Oratorio,  entitled 
"  The  Creation."  The  author  of  the  libretto  was  an  illustrious  physician,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  tolerable  poet  and  good  musician,  viz..  Yon  Sweiten,  phy- 
sician to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  In  it  there  is  a  scene,  where  the  angel 
Uriel  describes  the  creation  of  the  man  and  the  woman. 

Diea  fit  &  son  image 

Son  plus  bel  oavrage, 

Sa  volonte  d'an  souffle  anima ; 

L'homme  et  la  femme  qu'il  forma 

II  voulut  leur  donner  une  ame, 

D'un  rayon  do  sa  flarame 

Une  etincelle  Talluma. 

Spite  of  the  imperfections  of  this  history,  I  recognise  the  very  points  which 
I  desire  to  impress  upon  your  minds.  First  you  perceive  the  general  fact,  and 
then  its  subdivision  into  distinct  portions ;  to  wit,  the  vivification  of  the  man 
and  the  woman,  and  subsequently  the  addition  of  a  reasoning  mind  to  the 
collective  system.  I  shall  not  here  stop  to  examine  whether  it  be  lawful  for 
the  poet  to  have  created  and  vivified  the  sexes,  previous  to  the  endowment  of 
reason ;  what  chiefly  interests  me  is  this,  that  I  perceive  the  elements  of 
the  dynamism  to  have  originated  separately,  and  in  proper  order.  Van 
Swieten  has  faithfully  interpreted  the  physiological  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  text, 
and  this  is  the  more  to  be  admired  in  a  votarv  of  Boerhaave,  who  had  once 
been  a  Cartesian.  True,  the  master  had,  in  his  old  age,  become  a  disciple  of 
Stahl,  nor  am  I  surprised  that  the  pupil  should  have,  in  process  of  time,  re- 
entered the  Hippocratic  pale. 

4thly.  The  notion  respecting  the  duality  of  the  human  dynamism,  appears 
to  have  been  vaguely  expressed  in  the  pictorial  representations  which  the  early 
Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  carving  on  the  sarcophagi  of  the  catacombs 
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la  looking  oyer  the  plates  in  Bottari*8  Bama  Sottenmnm,  I  have 
several  drawings  of  tombs  adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  the  subjeoti  of  ff 
reference  to  the  Christian's  hope.  One  of  the  most  commoQ  of  these  ^rmbols 
is  the  history  of  a  miraculoos  resurrection,  that  of  Lazanu,  for  euunple.  it 
is  represented  in  different  places  by  a  species  of  mummy  eucaaed  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  and  placed  in  a  niche ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  faava  recog- 
nised in  the  engravings,  either  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  or  the  eon  of  mt 
widow  of  iN'ain.  Wherefore  then  this  preference  for  the  mirade  in  aoeitioii, 
oyer  similar  ones  recorded  in  the  sacred  writing  P  Simply  because  tlie  most 
convincing  of  these  supernatural  transactions  is  that  in  which  death  is  most 
evident,  and  in  this  respect,  the  case  of  Lazarus  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
For  four  days  he  had  ceased  to  breathe ;  he  was  buried,  and  at  the  opeaing  of 
his  tomb,  the  evidence  of  decomposition  was  strikingly  manifest,  JoMjmti. 

The  choice  of  this  resurrection  as  a  subject  of  artistic  representation  is  suf- 
ficiently rational  to  afford  grounds  for  believing  it  to  have  been  intentionaL 
The  artists  had«  I  conceive,  a  notion  of  apparent  death,  and  imagined  that  in 
this  condition  a  spirit  of  vitality  might  preserve  the  body  from  corruptioa 
during  the  absence  of  the  intellectual  principle.  The  inoredulooa  Dave 
asserted  that  tlie  resurrection  of  Jairus'  daughter  and  of  the  widow's  son  were 
merely  recoveries  from  asphyxia,  a  re-union  in  fact  of  the  vital  force  and  the 
intellectual  principle,  and  consequently  by  no  means  supernatural.  The 
sculptors,  however,  have  contented  themselves  with  representing  an  occunence, 
the  miraculous  nature  of  which  was  beyond  all  controversy,  alike  oonviodDg 
to  the  Pharisees  who  denied  the  power  of  Christ,  and  to  the  Sadducees  wlio 
denied  the  souFs  existence  after  death.  The  death  of  Lazarus  was  oom|»lete; 
the  odour  of  the  body  proved  the  extinction  of  that  quiescence  which  u  the 
ukimum  moriens  of  the  vital  faculties.  Allowing  that  the  artists  in  qnettion 
were  incapable  of  devising  a  pictorial  formula  which  might  represent  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  principles,  as  we  have  seen  may  be  done  in  the 
Bippocratic  School,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  entertained  a  oonfhsed 
notion  of  this  duality,  without  which,  thev  never  would  have  recognised  the 
two  kinds  of  death,  1st,  incomplete  death,  m  which  the  erratio  spirit  may  jet 
be  recalled ;  and  2ndly,  complete  death,  in  which  the  spirit  is  irrevoeable,  and 
where  the  extinction  of  the  vital  force  shuts  the  door  of  hope,  since  that 
extinction  is  accompanied  by  a  rapid  destruction  of  its  previous  tenement — 
the  body. 

I  think,  moreover,  that  I  see  in  the  Christian  futh,  an  idea  resulting 
directly  from  this  sudden  decomposition  of  an  actual  corpse.  According  to 
Scripture  we  have  no  grounds  for  questioning  the  complete  death  of  Chiristi 
since  upon  this  condition  only  can  his  subsequent  resurrection  be  con- 
sidered miraculous.  But  all  was  pre-ordained ;  if  the  body  of  the  Saviour 
when  buried,  did  not  undergo  the  fate  of  that  of  Laaurus,  it  was  beoanse, 
according  to  the  Church's  interpretation,  a  divine  power  fulfilled  the  part  of 
the  extinct  vital  force;  a  miracle  which  had  already  been  predicted  by  the 
Psalmist.  *^  My  flesh,  therefore,  shall  rest  in  hqpe,  for  thou  wilt  not  lesve  ay 
soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption  r 
Thus,  in  prophetic  language,  intellectual  exutence  will  oease ;  there  will  be 
eomplete  death,  and  there  must  therefore  be  some  divine  substitution  at  hand, 
to  replace  that  natural  cause  of  mettmkyncal  origin  which  had  now  become 
exhausted  and  extinct  through  physical  suffering  sod  haemorriiage. 

5thly.  The  records  of  Pagan  antiquity  are  replete  with  ideas  suggeative  of 
the  duality  of  our  dynamism.  The  fable  of  the  man  formed  by  Prometheoa  is 
accompanied  by  circumstances  which  plainly  indicate  the  prominenoe  of  tUs 
dogma  in  the  minds  of  the  artists  of  those  days.  Prometoeos  had  fasfaioned 
the  material  aggregate  with  all  the  skill  of  which  a  secondary  deity  ud^jtA  be 
supposed  capable.  But  the  system  was  still  but  an  inanimate  body.  MinerrB, 
wiser  than  Prometheus,  and  wishing  to  reward  him  for  eartain  aarwieai^  gspa 
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■ 

liiin  advice;  drawing  near  then  to  the  precincts  of  the  immortal  gods,  the 
artist  stole  a  spark  of  fire  with  which  he  vivified  his  statue.  Hence  arose 
that  which  at  a  later  period  was  designated  as  the  calidum  innatum^  or  vital 
force,  which  we  term,  as  the  principle  of  zoonomic  existence.  But  what 
was  this  fire  ?  was  it  one  of  the  sun's  rays  P  No,  it  was  of  the  physical  order, 
■and  the  greatest  of  the  Poets  imagined  that  this  vivification  could  only  have 
taken  place  throu^  the  intervention  of  somethine,  itself  virtually  endowed 
with  vitality.  To  complete  the  myth,  Hesiod  asserts  that  Prometheus 
actually  stole  the  fire  from  Jupiter  himself,  who  had  previously  hidden  it,  and 
then  niade  use  of  it  in  order  to  vivify  his  own  handiwork. 

But  what  was  the  result  of  all  this,  was  it  a  man?  No  I  the  statue  had 
been  endowed  with  life,  but  not  with  reason.  To  crown  the  work,  Minerva 
comes  and  places  on  the  head  of  the  newly  created  being,  a  butterfly,  the 
emblem  of  intelligence.  Then,  indeed,  the  man  is  complete.  To  frame  the 
above  fiction,  it  is  evident  that  its  authors  must  have  possessed  intuitively 
that  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  man,  which  we  derive  from  demonstra- 
tion. 

An  able  writer,  the  Abbe  Guerin  du  Rocher,  has  published  a  work  entitled 
^^A  True  History  of  the  Fabttlotit  Epochs  *^  Many  of  the  fables  it  contains 
would  be  inexplicable  without  our  present  knowledge  of  the  duality  of  the 
human  dynamism.  The  theology  of  paganism,  in  reference  to  the  manes 
atid  temures^  to  the  doctrines  of  metempsychosi*^  and  to  certain  forms  of  apo^ 
theosis  is  evidently  founded  on  this  anthropological  fact.  The  application  of 
the  duality  of  the  human  dynamism,  to  the  uterpretation  of  these  religious  ob- 
servances, may  serve  to  prove  that  since  the  origin  of  philosophy  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  mind  of  man  has  been  imbued,  more  or  less,  with  the  idea  of 
an  existing  distinction  between  the  two  causes  of  metaphytical  origin  which 
animate  man. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  our  private  views  relative  to  the  fabulous  narratives 
of  antiquity,  it  would  ne  unwarrantable  to  regard  as  fanciful  and  unmeaning, 
ideas  which  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  venerated  usages,  of  religious 
institutions,  and  of  moral  law,  among  nations  enjoying  a  high  degree  of 
H^viliaation.  I  do  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  insist  still  further  upon  certain 
reasons  for  recognising  the  adoption,  whether  implicit  or  explicit,  oi  the  dogma 
of  the  duplicity  of  our  dynamism,  among  the  ancients. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  worship  of  the  Manet,  and  that  the  term  Manes 
was  intended  to  signify  the  immaterial  part  of  every  human  being,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  exuviit  or  mortal  remains  which  were  to  be  consigned  to 
earth.  I  refrain  here  Arom  entering  upon  the  history  of  all  the  dogmas  con- 
nected with  this  species  of  worship  among  the  Romans,  and  will  confine  myself 
to'  a  single  idea  upon  which  I  would  wish  my  auditors  to  ta  their  attention. 
The  term  Manes  is  not  a  collective  one,  intended  to  represent  the  souls  of  the 
•dead  in  general.  The  immaterial  portion  of  a  single  individual  bears  the  same 
name  in  the  plural.-— But  why  in  the  plural,  when  one  man  only  is  spoken  of? 
I  have  frequently  propounded  this  question,  but  ha? e  never  received  a  satis- 
factory answer. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  as  expressed  in  their 
myth  of  the  man  formed  by  rrometheus,  we  may  ikirly  presume  thai  tlie 
dynamism,  when  separated  from  the  material  aggregate  at  the  moment  of 
dissolution,  was,  in  their  eyes,  dual,  and  that  the  two  principleB  of  which  it 
was  comnosed  had  separate  destinies. 

Delandine,  in  his  work,  entitled,  **  L*£nfer  des  Anciens,**  says  that  **  The 
altars  which  were  erected  to  the  Manes  in  Etruria,  Calabria,  &o.,  were  always 
two  in  number,  and  placed  very  near  to  one  anoUier  ;**  he  does  not,  howeyer, 
assign  any  cause  for  this  custom.  But  it  tallies  so  completely  with  the  idea 
of  duality,  that  I  cannot  but  think  the  plurality  of  the  term  and  of  the  altara 
themselyes,  to  haye  been  the  offspring  of  the  same  belief. 
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What  then  hecaroe  of  the  two  metaphysical  causes  after  death  ?  According' 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  the  spirit  was  for  ever  doomed  to  Hades,  unless, 
after  a  sufficient  period,  it  drank  the  waters  of  Lethe  and  returned  to  the  upper 
-world.  Except  in  this  case,  the  soul  could  not  transgress  the  limits  of  Pluto*8 
empire.  The  exceptions  made  in  favour  of  Eurydice  and  Alceste,  only  serve 
to  confirm  the  rule.  True  it  is  that  evocations  were  sometimes  attempted ; 
but  the  hope  of  a  supernatural  manifestation  never  engendered  a  belief  that 
f^e  soul  thus  solicited  could  effect  an  emigration  or  change  of  locality. 

Divine  offerings,  nevertheless,  were  habitually  made  to  the  manes  of 
beloved  departed  friends  and  relatives ;  these  were  presented  for  the  most  part 
in  the  evening,  about  the  close  of  twilight.  We  may  here  ask,  did^  the  object 
of  either  altar  profit  alike  by  these  offerings  P  Or  did  one  of  the  invisible  prin- 
ciples possess  the  power  of  coming  and  hovering  near  the  common  tomb, 
while  the  other  remained  in  Tartarus  to  suffer  condemnation,  or  enjoy  reward? 

We  require  some  information  on  this  head,  to  clear  up  the  chaos  which 
constitutes  this  portion  of  Pagan  Theology. 

Ag^in,  what  were  the  Larva  and  the  Lemuret  that  were  held  in  such 
respectful  awe  by  the  Romans,  and  for  whieh  they  instituted  nocturnal  f^es, 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  May  ?  They  were  malevolent  beings  who  troubled 
the  repose  of  the  living,  not  unfrequently  seizing  them,  and  depriving  them  of 
reason  (Plautus).  It  was  the  Lemures  and  LanxB^  that  animated  the  akele- 
tons  of  those  pictorial  representations,  which  we  find  upon  ancient  monu- 
ments (Lessing).  The  poets  of  the  middle  ages  have  reproduced  this 
fiction,  in  order  to  compose  the  dance  of  the  dead. 

Now  may  not  the  evil  spirits  designated  in  ancient  history,  by  the  terms 
Larva  and  Lemures,  be  nothing  more  than  the  pernicious  instincts  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  human  vital  principle,  and  irresponsible?  since  the  power 
of  which  they  are  but  manifestations  is  not  endowed  with  a  sentiment  of  con- 
sciousness .  .  .  instincts,  I  repeat-,  which  constitute  what  the  learned  have 
designated  by  the  word  morositates,  and  which  the  public  have  regarded  as 
eccentricilies.  The  body  medical  has  long  since  acquainted  the  legislature 
with  the  fact,  that  there  exist  individuals  in  whom  the  component  parts  of  the 
dynamism  are  so  at  variance  the  one  with  the  other,  that  the  intelligence 
struggles  perpetually  against  the  detestable  suggestions  of  a  morbid  vital  prin- 
ciple. The  reasoning  powers  repress  and  abhor,  in  one  a  homicidal  tendency 
Yoid  of  purpose,  in  another  a  disposition  to  purloin,  in  another  a  tendency  to 
general  destructiveness,  in  another  a  tendency  to  lavish  affection  and  solicitude 
upon  objects  totally  unworthy  of  such  sentiments.  It  is  these  states  of  Qund 
Wnich  border  so  closely  upon  actual  folly,  but  which  must  nevertheless 
be  distinguished  from  mental  alienation,  since  the  principle  of  intelligence 
possesses  its  full  measure  of  integrity  and  rectitude,  and  condemns  with  as 
much  sense  of  humiliation  as  of  justice,  not  merely  the  propensities  against 
which  it  strives,  but  even  those  to  which  it  succumbs. 

There  are  certain  conditions  of  the  mind,  characterised  by  a  tendency  to 
imitate  the  habits  of  animals,  whether  savage  or  domestic,  and  termed 
zoanthropy,  lycarthropy,  cynanthropy,  hippanthropj',  which  date  from  the 
earliest  period  of  fabulous  history,  and  have  been  known  since  the  very  founda- 
tion of  medicine.  It  would  appear  that  the  Greek  word  morotophia  was  ex- 
pressly used  to  designate  such  conditions  of  the  intellect,  in  which  an  individual 
presented  the  singular  coincidence  of  sanity  and  aberration  ;  in  other  words 
the  anomalous  condition  of  reason  not  possessing  sufficient  power  to  repress 
extravagant  tendencies. 

Those  persons  who  in  ancient  times  fulfilled  at  once  the  functions  of  priest 
and  physician,  might  have  instructed  the  legislature  in  the  duality  of  the 
human  dynamism,  and  the  hierarchical  order  of  the  two  principles.  The 
priest  and  the  legislator  might  have  said : — ^^  Since  the  dynamism  of  man  is 
dual,  since  tlie  manes  are  recognised  as  being  so  likewise,  and  since  on  quitting; 
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its  human  habitation,  each  component  part  finds  an  altar  ready  prepared ;  it 
becomes  necessary  that  a  tribunal  should  pronounce  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  that  principle  which  is  endowed  with  reason,  and  that  its  recom- 
pence  should  at  once  be  granted,  or  its  punishment  inflicted.  As  regards  the 
remaining  principle,  which  is  unsusceptible  of  blame,  and  merely  obeys, 
blindly,  those  inward  impulses  which  are  either  of  simultaneous  origin 
with  itself,  or  are  acquired  under  the  influence  of  external  circumstances,  it 
may  wander  without  restraint,  either  in  hades,  or  on  the  earth  itself,  since  ita^ 
destiny  has  been  fulfilled.  The  Larvae,  the  Lemures,  &c.,  may  still  be  of 
some  utility  on  earth,  inasmuch  as  they  will  serve  to  maintain  a  species  of 
religious  sentiment,  not  without  its  value  in  society.** 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  sentiments  of  apprehension  relative 
to  these  spectral  beings,  may  have  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  by  those  who 
had  never  reflected  upon  the  decay  of  the  vital  principle  subsequent  to  its  cul- 
minating period.  Were  we  ignorant  of  its  progressive  declension,  we  should 
have  as  much  ground  for  believing  in  its  immortality,  as  we  have  for  the  like 
evidence  in  respect  to  the  soul. 

10.  Albeit  the  opinion  respecting  the  doctrines  of  metempsycosis  may  not 
have  constituted  a  separate  religion  existing  under  the  sanction  of  political 
authority,  it  has  nevertheless  been  taught,  by  moralists  of  high  standing,  and 
has  been  long  maintained  by  certain  sects.  It  is  indeed  another  event  of  which 
the  student  of  philosophy  should  not  merely  take  cognizance,  but  should  also 
enquire  into  its  most  elementary  notions. 

You  may  easily  understand  how  that  in  a  religious  belief  of  this  descrip* 
tion,  I  can  merely  discuss  those  points  which  bear  upon  the  constitution  of  man.. 
I  omit,  therefore,  all  collateral  ideas  relative  to  this  topic,  that  I  may  not  have 
to  reproach  myself  with  causing  you  to  lose  sight  of  the  essential  objects  of 
our  obligatory  studies. 

Let  me,  therefore,  beg  of  you  to  fix  your  attention  for  a  moment  upon  the 
belief  in  question. 

The  manner,  then,  in  which  Herodotus  describes  the  Egyptian  metem- 
psychosis, undoubtedly  pre-supposes  that  the  living  being  is  possessed  of  two 
simultaneous  principles ;  the  one  vital,  the  other  psychical.  **  On  quitting  the 
body,**  he  says,  *'  tlie  soul  enters  another  animal  body,  already  prepared  for  it,, 
and  when  it  has  passed  through  every  species,  whether  terrestrial,  aerial,  or 
maritime;  it  agaui  enters  a  human  body,  and  this  cycle  is  accomplished, 
according  to  the  Egyptians,  in  3000  years.**  It  is,  I  think,  clear  therefore,, 
from  this,  that  the  soul  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  the  means  of  imparting 
vitality  to  the  animal,  which  was  already  born,  and  consequently  living.  The 
psychical  principle  was  but  an  adventitious  element.  It  had  become  connected 
with  the  material  principle  by  hj/postatic  conjunction. 

1 1 .  Another  example,  which  proves  that  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
of  man  has  been  for  a  length  of  time  consigned  to  the  various  departments  of 
literature,  more  especially  that  which  relates  to  archaeology,  may  be  drawn 
from  an  ancient  basso-relievo,  the  subject  of  which  is  an  apotheosis,  according^ 
to  the  ideas  of  the  Egyptians. 

This  basso-relievo  represents  the  ascension  to  heaven  of  a  soul,  just  eman- 
cipated from  its  earthly  tenement.  On  my  right  I  perceive  the  apparel  of  a 
tribunal  that  has  passed  sentence  on  the  conduct  of  the  individual  during  his 
life-time.  The  decree  has  been  favourable,  and  the  corpse,  legally  embalmed, 
has  been  consigned  with  due  honour  to  an  elegant  but  chaste  sepulchre.  The 
coffin  is  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane,  and  the  learned  commentator  says, 
that  in  such  funeral  solemnities,  tne  body  remained  in  this  position  for  one 
year.  The  soul  that  has  just  left  it,  is  amid  the  celestial  regions ;  it  is  repre- 
sented, I  should  add,  as  still  retaining  a  human  configuration.  The  lower 
half  of  the  figure  is  visible  in  space;  the  upper  half  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Deity.    The  hne  of  separation  b  about  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  the  thighs 
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and  inferior  extremities  being  tk>ne  discernible.  Nameroiis  stirt  svrroud 
the  figure  with  a  glorious  halo,  expressive,  doubtless,  of  the  good  and  brillwnC 
qualities  which  had  adorned  the  individual  when  on  earth.  lYithin  the  tonb 
hself,  may  be  seen  a  star,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  comet^  aad 
Offering  in  its  character  from  those  which  are  presumed  to  represent  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  deceased.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  longer  a  mere  light,  bat  a 
cause  of  a  more  consistent,  tangible  nature,  remaining  in  close  proximitj  to 
the  body  which  it  has  neverth^ss  quitted.  The  commentator  r^ards  it  as 
the  good  genius  of  the  individual;  now,  inasmuch  as  prorided  we  agree  upon 
things,  I  care  little  for  their  names,  the  one  in  question  pleases  me  as  well  as 
that  of  itutinctj  vital  force,  spirit  of  lifejeaence  of  vitality^  Sfc.  Each  andeterv 
one  of  these  terms  expresses  alike  tiie  idea  m  a  metapnysical  agent,  whidi 
is  not  the  intelligence  on  the  one  hand,  since  that  has  flown  upwards  into  tin 
regions  of  space,  nor  the  material  system  on  the  other,  inasmncfa  as  tiiis  still 
remains  enveloped  in  its  funereal  trappings.  The  archssologist  had  not  the 
aame  ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  man  as  we  have,  and  saw  only  moral  ex- 
cellence in  this  emblem ;  we,  however,  whose  physiological  knowledge  la  tra- 
ditionally united  with  that  of  the  ancients,  are  better  able  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol,  which  is  too  far  removed  from  the  soul  to  be  of  a 
psychi<^  nature,  and  sufficiently  near  the  corpse  to  have  but  just  quitted  it. 

These  remarks  may  suffice  to  show  that  our  notions  respecting  the  consti- 
tution of  man,  and  more  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  dnali^  of  Us 
dynamism,  are  not  entirely  foreigp  to  the  ordinary  credence  of  tiie  public  at 

large,  in  aU  ages inasmucn  as  they  would  appear  to  be  intimately  ooo- 

nected  with  the  study  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  ot  History,  Philosophy,  and 
Literature  generally,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  domestic  or  foreign. 

Nought  to  my  mind  would  be  easier  than  to  inculcate  among  the  rinng 
generation  those  exact  unadulterated  medical  truths,  which  constitute  the  Tery 
basis  of  the  science  of  man;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  place  in  juxta-porition 
with  such  truths,  those  allegorical,  hypothetical,  and  poetical  adumbratiooB, 
by  which  they  have  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  been  more  or  less  enveloped. 
This  would,  I  think,  suffice  to  place  us  in  communication  with  all  the  Totaiea 
of  literature,  and  would  enable  us  to  appeal  to  their  judgment  in  eases  wfaeve 
the  prejudice  or  partiality  of  our  medical  brethren  might  indace  them  to 
censure  both  ourselves  and  our  doctrines  without  sufficient  reason. 

Think  not,  however,  that  I  hope,  or  even  wish,  that  an  enlightened  pahBe 
should  comprehend  the  more  abstract  propositions  of  medical  physiology.  No, 
we  should  no  more  expect  this,  than  we  should  anticipate  a  populansation  of 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  of  the  mechanism  of  the  starry  heavens, 
of  the  details  of  geology,  or  of  many  other  sciences,  for  which  a  special  Tooa- 
tion  and  profound  study  are  essential.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that 
the  elementary  principles  and  essence  of  our  doctrines,  shall  one  daj  be  con- 
sidered as  necessary  as  the  rudiments  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  and  other  sciences  which  are  certainly  not  of  more  importance  ^lan 
that  of  anthropology,  and  sincerely  do  I  trust  that  this  wish  may  be 
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ON  THE  READING,   RECREATION.  AND  AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE 

INSANE.* 

BT  JOHN  M.   GALT,  £SQ.,  K.D., 
PAjftncMM  A>  tke  Euilem  LumUie  JLtjflumt  FirginiOt  US^  America, 

Is  accordance  with  my  appointment  at  the  kst  meeting  of  the  Association,  to 
report  at  the  present  session  of  this  body,  on  "Reading,  Recreation,  and 
Amusements  for  the  Insane,"  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  remarks. 

Here,  as  on  most  points  of  treatment,  we  are  led  into  meat  error,  if  wo 
entirely  abstract  the  insane  from  the  sane,  if  we  look  upon  the  former  class  as 
altogether  different  in  their  psychological  manifestations  from  the  latter.  Hence 
in  making  a  just  and  proper  oasis,  on  which  to  ori^nate  alike  our  theoretiod 
ideas  ana  our  practical  operations,  we  must  consider  these  two  divisions  of 
persons,  though  evidently  differing  in  many  particulars,  as  in  the  main  holding 
the  same  position  objectively  with  rcgara  to  reading,  amusements,  ana 
recreation.  Therefore  it  is,  tnat  if  it  be  desirable  to  penetrate  beneath  the 
mere  crust  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  it  is  requisite  to  take  such  a 
scope  of  inquiry  as  includes  not  only  the  insane,  but  also  those  who  have  the 
mind  in  an  unimpaired  condition. 

The  same  general  remark  applies  to  reading  as  to  two  accompanving  heads 
of  our  artide;  so  far  as  regards  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  employed  as  a 
moral  means  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  we  adopt  it  as  a  measure  whidi 
serves  to  occupy  the  mind  to  the  effacement  of  delusions  and  morbid  feelinp, 
at  least  for  a  transitory  period ;  it  is,  in  other  words,  one  of  the  great  revulsive 
modes  of  acting  upon  the  insane  mind.  Moreover,  it  serves  as  a  pleasant 
method  of  passing  away  time,  and  in  this  respect  exerts  a  tranquillizing  effect 
on  the  individual.  To  many  patients  it  thus  proves  a  source  of  agreeable 
feelings,  during  time  which  would  otherwise  be  full  of  the  tedium  of  ennui  ; 
to  the  dironic  insane,  indeed,  who  have  a  taste  in  this  direction,  it  is  a  source 
of  comfort  that  begmles  many  a  lonely  hour  in  the  long  and  monotonous  track 
of  life's  drear  journey,  spent  away  from  the  friends  of  their  youth  in  the  clois* 
tered  retirement  of  an  asylum.  In  the  third  place,  in  some  instances,  besides 
the  mere  effect  of  reading  as  a  portion  of  the  treatment  in  mental  ahenation, 
instruction  may  also  be  acquired.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  those  means,  the 
very  provision  of  which,  by  the  oflBcers  of  an  asylum,  exhibits  in  a  clear  light 
the  kindly  disposition  thoroughly  felt  by  them  towards  their  afficted  chaige ; 
thus  having  a  tendency  to  luQ  all  suspicious  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  also  rendered  more  manageable,  by  being  con- 
tented and  properly  occupied. 

Taking  the  sane  mind  as  a  point  of  departure  in  examining  the  utility  and 
advantages  of  reading,  we  may  proceci  to  divide  the  insane  into  several 
classes.  In  the  first  place,  however,  apart  from  the  circumstance  of  insanity, 
we  have  some  of  these  unfortunates  who  have  never  learned  to  read.  These 
can  be  subject  to  this  measure,  then,  onlv  in  two  ways : — first,  they  may  be 
taught  to  do  so— a  consideration  not  within  the  object  of  this  report ;  and 
secondly,  they  may  listen  to  the  reading  aloud  of  their  fellow-patients  and 
others.  This  latter  method  in  a  pauper  asylum,  and  particularly  m  the  insti- 
tutions of  States  where  education  is  not  general,  seems  quite  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  has  been  given  it.  Anecdotes  in  nevrspapers  and  interesting 
tales  may  thus  confer  as  much  pleasure  upon  those  incapable  of  reading,  as 
upon  those  who  possess  this  accomplishment. 

*  Read  before  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane. 
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'  With  a  number  of  the  insane  who  hare  been  educated,  we  take  the  broad 
ffTOund  of  a  nearly  identical  action  from  reading  as  occurs  to  the  sane.  For  the 
diseased  mind  must  not  be  considered  as  essentially  morbid  in  all  its  faculties, 
but,  as  in  numerous  instances,  having  many  of  them,  at  least,  in  a  compara- 
tively undiseased  condition.  When,  mdeed,  we  look  to  the  faint  outlines  which 
work  the  transition  of  sanity  through  what,  in  common  language,  is  termed 
eccentricity,  into  positive  and  decided  mental  alienation,  in  other  words,  a  state 
of  insanity  recognised  as  such  not  only  by  the  expert,  but  by  the  most  ordinary 
person,  wc  cannot  foil  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  if  reading  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  comfort  to  the  sane  and  the  eccentric,  then  ma^r  it  be  inferred, 
that  it  is  so,  too,  to  many  of  the  insane.  And  what  a  comfort  is  found  in  this 
resource  to  a  multitude  of  persons  in  all  civilized  countries ;  serving  not  only 
for  instruction  and  religious  counsel,  but  as  a  mode  of  abstraction  from  earth's 
cares  and  anxieties,  as  well  as  a  pleasant  recreation  in  the  monotonous  routine 
of  daily  life.  The  moments  are  few  in  which  most  of  us  can  hang  entranced 
on  the  stirring  words  that  fall  from  the  lips  of  genius,  in  conversation  or 
from  the  oratorical  tribune.  But  to  the  eaucateo,  by  means  of  books,  the 
wise  and  great  throughout  all  past  time,  and  in  all  lands,  speak  as  though  face  to 
face.  Books,  indeed,  constitute  a  precious  treasure-house  of  thought,  which  is 
open  to  all ;  which  in  every  community  has  been  a  comfort  to  the  sick  and  the 
micted;  which  has  beguiled  the  watcher  on  the  lonely  sea,  and  the  denizen  of 
the  crowded  city ;  which  has  softened  the  hard  lot  of  the  prisoner,  and  added 
new  charms  to  the  life  of  the  free  in  all  its  foi-ms.  Many  of  the  insane,  then, 
whose  mental  powers  in  this  respect  arc  not  strikindy  different  from  those  of 
the  sane,  turn  with  eagerness  to  so  potent  a  solace  of  weary  hours.  But  with 
these,  as  with  the  sane,  it  should  be  remarked,  there  are  some  who,  although 
they  have  received  an  education,  are  not  fond  of  reading.  The  class  of  readers 
amongst  the  ihsaue,  who  understand  and  appreciate  what  they  read,  nearly  or 
(juite  as  well  as  persons  of  sound  mind,  may  be  considered  to  pass  gradoallj 
into  another,  who  appreciate  what  they  peruse  but  to  a  limitea  extent.  Yet 
the  effect  of  revulsive  occupation  is,  perhaps,  almost  equally  as  great  here  as 
in  the  former  class.  With  regard  to  such,  an  American  superintendent  ob- 
serves— "  For  some,  one  book  answers  a  long  time.  One  day,  recently,  as  I 
passed  through  the  hall,  an  excited  patient  was  lamenting  that  he  had  lost  his 
sermon.  The  next  day  he  was  happy,  he  had  found  it ;  ne  said  he  had  nearly 
read  it  through  before  my  visit,  ana  had  only  failed  to  do  so  the  day  before, 
when  it  was  lost,  for  a  long  time  previous.  He  said  it  was  a  good  sermon,  and 
he  intended  to  read  it  through  every  day."  A  fourth  division  of  the  mentally 
deranged,  which  mav  be  conventionally  established,  consists  in  that  class  of 
patients  whose  minus  are  so  much  weaxened  and  aiffccted,  that  they  not  only 
take  no  interest  in  reading,  but  appear  not  to  comprehend  or  appreciate  what 
they  may  still  possess,  the  power  of  articulating  in  print.  Beading  may  be 
considered,  pernaps,  as  wholly  inapplicable  to  these ;  and  in  the  same  division 
may  be  included  lunatics  whose  minds  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  idiocy,  of 
greater  or  lesser  completeness.  To  many  patients,  moreover,  labouring  under 
the  acute  or  paroxysmal  state  of  a  maniacal  attack,  it  is  also  manifest^  inap- 
plicable; considered  merely  as  a  stimulus,  it  likewise  demands  more  caution  in 
particular  instances  where  there  is  much  excitement. 

As  to  conversation,  change  of  scene,  and  other  particulars,  in  connexion 
with  the  insane,  so  does  the  law  laid  down  by  Georget  apply  to  reading.  This 
is  as  follows : — **Thc  ideas  or  passions  of  a  patient  shomd  never  be  excited  in 
the  direction  of  his  delusions.  The  application  of  the  rule  must  be  modified 
so  as  to  suit  each  individual  case.  But,  after  all,  the  examples  in  which  care- 
fulness is  necessary,  cannot  be  considered  as  numerous.  And  on  the  whole 
(apart  from  a  rule  of  supervision  hereafter  mentioned),  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  there  arc  many  rules  applying  to  the  insane,  with  regard  to  reading,  which 
differ  essentially  from  those  apphcable  to  the  sane.    Inus  all  publicatioss  of 
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an  immoral  tendency  should  be  prohibited ;  and  a  pernicious  influence  is  likely 
to  ensue  from  too  great  a  proportion  of  works  of^ fiction.  We  think  that,  in 
general,  the  most  suitable  productions  arc  such  as  combine  interest,  with  no 
great  strain  upon  the  attention,  or  the  reflective  powers ;  for  the  insane  are, 
many  of  them,  incapable  of  persistent  reflection  for  a  long  period,  at  least 
with  pleasure;  and,  indeed,  this  is  abo  the  case  with  sane  persons  taken 
en  masse. 

We  would  not,  by  this  remark,  be  understood  as  being  against  the  adoption 
of  schools  in  asylums,  but  the  consideration  of  these  does  not  enter  into  the 
field  of  our  present  inquiry.  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  where  there  is 
an  acquaintance  with  any  special  art  or  science  to  a  considerable  extent, 
works  of  quite  an  abstruse  character,  and  which  to  ordinary  patients  might 
prove  very  uninteresting,  become  in  such  instances  just  the  contrary;  and, 
indeed,  the  principle  last  enunciated  is  only  modified  here,  inasmuch  as  where 
there  is  a  lamiliarity  with,  and  a  love  of,  any  subject,  works  relative  thereto, 
however  abstruse,  may  be  considered  to  give  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time, 
not  as  an  unusual  thing,  to  demand  an  excessive  degree  of  attention.  Hence 
such  individuab  should  be  furnished  with  productions  of  the  character  in 
question. 

Every  asylum  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  library  or  collection  of  books. 
The  principal  portion  of  these  should  be,  perhaps,  travels,  biography,  history, 
and  the  many  miscellaneous  works  which  form  the  charming  polite  literature 
of  the  English  tongue.  In  consonance  with  the  character  ot  the  asylum,  as 
to  the  nuinoer  of  patients  therein  who  are  acquainted  with  foreign  languages, 
or  who  have  been  cultivators  of  the  sciences,  should  be  the  amount  ol  provi- 
sion in  this  respect.  And,  indeed,  in  the  library  of  every  asylum,  some  few 
works  of  the  Kind  are  requisite.  It  being  understood,  also,  that  when  a 
patient  is  received,  as  to  whose  peculiar  pursuit,  or  department  of  study,  there 
are  no  books  in  the  library  of  such  an  institution,  as  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  procuration  of  such  as  we  would  employ  in  purchasing  an  additional 
medicament  to  meet  some  rare  physical  symptom. 

European  writers  concur  with  tiiose  of  America  as  to  the  advantages  of 
reading  in  asylums.  The  British  commissioners  in  lunacy  observe,  for  example, 
"  No  asylum  should  be  without  a  library."  And  Dr.  J'acobi  remarks,—"  The 
collection  of  books  belonging  to  the  establishment  must  be  of  sufficient  magni 
tude  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  every  case  that  occurs."  These  views  we 
find,  therefore,  carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  all 
the  asylums  in  this  country  are  furnished  with  a  collection  of  books ;  and,  as 
compared  with  foreign  countries,  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  reading  matter 
is  found  in  the  lar^  number  of  newspapers.  Although  British  physicians  not 
unfrcquently  mention  in  favourable  terms  the  employment  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  as,  for  example,  in  the  reports  of  the  asylums  at  Dundee  and 
Hanwell,*  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  adding  my  mite  of  admiration  to 
the  generous  sympathy  evinced  by  editors  of  the  periodical  press  in  this 
country,  for  the  inmates  of  so  many  of  our  asylums ;  year  after  year  this  noble 
fraternity,  though  not  often  blessed  with  fortune's  goods,  continue  to  send 
their  winged  messengers  to  bear  comfort  to  the  hearts  of  the  afflicted  and 
dcspairiiio;.  The  British  commissioners  complain  of  there  being  a  deficiency  of 
entertaining  works  in  the  asylums  under  their  supervision,  as  compared  with 
the  abundance  of  religious  productions,  and  they  advise  an  alteration  in  this 
respect.  The  asylums  in  America  vary  in  the  number  of  books  fbrming  the 
library,  from  collections  hardly  entitled  to  such  a  name,  to  those  institutions 
possessing  several  hundred  volumes;  and,  in  one  instance,  the  number  amounts 

*  The  Saturday  and  Penny  Magazines  have  been  favourite  publications  in  the  British 
asylums. 
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to  iDore  than  a  thousand.  The  staple  of  theae  oollections  consistB,  in 
of  history,  biographj,  traTcls,  reviewa,  and  audi  standard  writers  of  fictioii,  a^ 
8ir  Walter  Scott,  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Mrs.  Sherwood.  Br.  Thumain  obaervo, 
with  regard  to  the  York  Ketreat,  in  England, — "  A  reading-room,  with  a  seleot 
library,  consisting  of  books  of  traveb,  natural  history,  biography,  histoty,  aad 
moral  and  religious  works,  has  been  proTided  for  the  men,  the  most  orderly  of 
whom  have  access  to  it  under  certain  regulations  as  to  conduct  and  behaviour. 
The  books  in  this  collection  are  also  allowed  to  circiilate  among  the  woncn; 
and  patients  of  more  extensive  acquirements  and  literary  ta^es  haare  the 
opportunity  of  procuring  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  standard  antfaors  franL 
two  excellent  subscription  libraries  in  the  city."  The  last-mentioned  idea  has 
also  been  adopted  elsewhere  in  Ghreat  Britain*  and  doubtless,  when  practicable, 
answers  a  good  purpose  in  certain  cases,  particnlariy  where  we  meet  with  some 
^  kelluo  lujTOTum^  who  will  read  through  a  oompaiatiTdy  snudl  ooUeetkm  of 
books  in  a  short  time. 

With  regard  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible  by  the  insane,  perhaps  the  fdkiwiB|^ 
remarks,  wnich  we  ^ive  from  Dr.  Ghandkr,  respediBg  the  patioits  in  the  insti- 
tntion  of  which  he  nas  charge,  embodies  the  general  views  and  nractioe  of  the 
physicians  of  our  asylums  : — "  The  Scriptures  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  all 
wliose  disease  does  not  lead  them  to  make  an  improper  use  of  them.  Some- 
times patients  read  and  search  the  Bible  to  find  passages  to  substantiate  their 
delusions.  Except  in  a  few  instances  of  this  kind,  the  pemsal  of  the  8ei^ 
tures  tends  wholly  to  good,  for  tlierein  is  written  the  law  of  love  and  kindness, 
of  justice  and  truth;  and  therein  is  taught  nothing  that  vitiates  the  ooascknce^ 
injures  the  health,  or  deranges  the  mind." 

Li  some  institutions  a  yearly  fund  is  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
and  this  appears  a  good  arrangement.  The  assistant  ph;^8ician  is  nsually  the 
officer  who  oas  charge  of  the  ubrary,  and  a  certain  day  in  the  week  is  soiw* 
times  selected  for  ^ving  out  books.  la  many  instances,  however,  not  rnueh 
system  is  observed  in  this  respect,  and  the  patients  have  pretty  free  aooeas  to 
the  library  throughout  the  week.  The  writer  is  decidedly  m  favour  of  a 
systematic  action  in  this  department,  believing  that  analogous  benefits  are 
Llcely  to  result  from  such  a  course  here,  to  those  attending  a  similar  prooedme 
as  to  other  things.  Dr.  Awl  remarks  respecting  the  Ohio  Asylum,-—'*  The  rales 
which  govern  the  library  are  amon^t  the  best  in  our  whole  system,  and  we 
know  of  no  more  gratifying  exhibition  in  the  instituticm,  than  the  orderly  and 
interesting  appearance  of  the  different  classes  upon  a  sabbath  morning,  as 
parties  from  gallery  after  g^allery  arise  and  depart,  with  books  of  their  own 
selection."  The  same  physician  elsewhere  conveys  the  following  siinufioant 
hint  to  the  friends  of  patients  who  send  them  newspapers  :—^  Avoid  aU  pmrs 
that  are  filled  with  horrible  suicides  and  murders.  There  certuxily  cannot  ne  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  select  articles  of  this  character,  and  mark  them  with 
pencil,  in  order  to  attract  their  notice."  At  the  Western  Asylum  of  Vir|;inia, 
m  order  to  guard  against  impressions  of  this  character  systematically,  it  la  the 
business  of  one  of  the  officers  to  look  carefully  over  the  newspaqters  bdbre  thej 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  patients. 

Although  in  most  of  our  asylums  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  ^ven  to  the 
encouragement  of  reading,  yet  still  perhaps  we  may  not  err  in  advising  a  sys- 
tematic action  in  this  respect — ^not  contenting  ourselves  with  merely  providing 
the  means  of  this  pursuit  to  tliose  who  arc  anxious  at  all  times  to  receive  books 
mud  newspapers,  but  also  iu  cases  where  there  is  toriKir  and  apaUiy  towards 
them,  using  due  exertions  to  conquer  this  indifference.  Moreover,  there  shoold 
be  regulations  tending  to  produce  a  proper  d^pree  of  carefulness  in  the  preaer- 
vation  of  books ;  in  other  words,  we^  snould  seek  here  that  arrangement  by  whidi 
there  is  the  maximum  of  reading,  with  as  little  attending  wear  and  tear  of  mate- 
rial as  possible,  when  conjoined  with  this  paramount  endeavour.  A  comfort- 
able, pleasant  reading-room,  with  some  officer  or  attendant  espeoiallj  delegated 
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to  take  charge  of  it,  is,  we  think,  a  veiy  desirable  accompaniment  of  oth^  facilities. 
This  room  shoukl  be  famished  with  books,  newspapers,  prints,  illustrated 
works,  maps,  globes^  &c. ;  and  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  ada  abo,  such  philo* 
8ophi<^  toys  as  the  prism,  the  microscope,  and  the  kaleidoscope.  A  rule  which 
we  cannot  but  riew  as  highly  important  is,  that  the  superintendent  of  an 
asylum  should  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  reading  in  which  each  of  his 
pi^ents  engages.  It  is  similarly  important,  that  no  part  of  the  treatment  here 
should  escape  his  notice,  as  with  r^ard  to  other  means  included  under  the 
head  of  moral  management,  there  is  sometimes  a  considerable  degree  of  neglect 
in  this  respect.  Perhaps,  also,  with  judicious  oversight  and  selection,  b^iefit 
might  be  derived  from  what  is  entitled  a  course  of  reading,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  that  of  a  desultory  nature ;  thLt  idea  b  rendered  plausible^ 
when  we  contrast  the  important  influence  of  the  one  (m  the  sane,  when  com- 
pared  with  that  of  the  other. 

A  similar  mode  of  reasoning  applies  to  the  basis  upon  whidi  we  originally 
adopt  "  recreation  and  amusements  for  the  insane,"  to  tnat  whose  existence  we 
have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  as  sufBlcient  ground  for  the  emplovment  of 
reading  as  a  means  of  treatment.  In  other  words»  from  the  similituoe  of  the 
diseased  to  the  undiseased  mind  in  many  attributes,  apart  from  all  experience, 
we  would  be  led  ^  priori  to  the  introduction  of  "  recreation  and  amusements'* 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  from  the  facts  connected  with  their  habitual 
existence  amongst  sane  persons.  Looking  through  the  long  line  of  ages,  even 
up  to  the  primeval  mystery  which  entailed  labour  thenceforth  upon  the  race  of 
man,  we  nnd  parallel  witn  c(Histant  industrial  pursuits,  the  presence  in  every 
naticnt  of  modes  of  recreation  and  amusement.  "  Recreation,  says  Fuller,  "  ia 
a  second  creation,  when  weariness  hath  almost  annihilated  one's  spirit.'  It  is 
the  breathing  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise  would  be  stifled  witn  continual 
business."  The  effect  of  a  mistaken  conscientiousness  in  endeavouring  to  in- 
terdict and  abolish  all  means  of  recreation  and  amusement,  only  tends  to 
disease  of  body  and  mind;  and  in  order  to  restore  the  mental  hailth  of  th& 
insane,  we  discover  by  experience  that  the  well-established  necessity  of  sucb 
measures  for  the  sound  mind,  is  not  found  in  vain  as  applied  to  the  former  un- 
fortunate class.  The  general  theory  conventionally  recognised  as  to  the  utility 
of  amusements  and  recreation  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  apart  from  the 
above  considerations  is,  that  by  means  of  them,  we  supplant  the  place  of 
delusive  ideas  and  feelings,  tending  b^  this  disuse  to  their  gradual  enfeeble- 
ment  or  disappearance.  The  healtm'ul  influence  of  the  hilari^  attending  such 
engagements,  both  upon  the  mind  and  upon  the  body,  must  also  be  allowed  its 
due  weight,  and  the  general  contentment  ensuing  from  a  continuous  occupation 
of  pleasant  character.  And  so  far  as  respects  active  amusements,  the  exercise 
involved,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  must  have  a  direct  influence  over 
the  vital  processes  of  the  whole  system.  Moreover,  for  several  reasons^  there 
is  a  disposition  in  the  insane  to  have  their  attention  withdrawn  to  their  own 
mental  operations,  rather  than  to  enter  into  any  intimate  fellowship  with  each 
other.  Amusements  tend  to  break  down  tms  wall  of  separation,  and  by 
arousing  social  feelings,  they  wean  the  morbid  spirit  from  so  hurtful  an  intro- 
spection. 

After  Pinel  and  Tuke  had  substituted  for  theharsliness  of  the  old  method  of 
managing  the  insane,  the  two  great  measures,  kindness  and  occupation,  we  soon 
find,  m  addition  to  bodily  labour,  the  further  recommendation  by  many  writers, 
of  recreation  and  amusements.  These  engagements  had,  it  is  true,  been 
advised  in  hypochondriasis  and  melancholy  by  some  of  the  older  authors ;  but 
wc  can  scarceijr  consider  such  counsel  as  of  greater  import  than  the  loose  sug- 
gestions and  mnts  which,  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  valued  discovery,  are 
found,  on  examination,  to  gleam  faintly  from  the  misty  chaos  of  the  pasl^  but 
which  usually  have  little  practical  merit  in  heralding  or  assisting  the  actual 
and  permanent  establishment  of  a  great  improfemeat.    Meaaa  Mling  iqKm  tiia 
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imagination,  but  senring  too  as  recreation,  had  also  been  employed  iu  ancient 
Egypt,  at  Gheel,  and  elsewhere  in  olden  time;  but  the  direct  tntemtdam  of  these 
appears  to  have  been  simply  to  act  as  religious  ceremonials. 

All  the  standard  writers  on  insanity  may  be  cited  in  favour  of  amosements 
and  recreation,  as  measures  of  treatment ;  and  a  variety  is  found  in  most  of 
the  asylums  both  of  Europe  and  this  continent.  Those  oftenest  employed,  are 
draughts,  backgammon,  cards,  bagatelle,  and  chess.  And  with  females,  battle- 
door,  the  graces,  and  swinging,  are  usual  methods.  In  the  American  asylums, 
excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  institution  by  walkinj^  or  riding,  are 
amongst  the  most  ordinary  modes  of  recreation,  especially  in  those  <m  the 
south.  This  is  not  so  much  the  case  in  Europe,  public  opinion  being  some- 
times against  it.  Still  occasionally  the  reverse  occurs,  as  for  instance,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Browne,  at  the  Montrose  and  Chrichton  Asylums  in  Scotland. 

In  looking  over  the  writers  on  insanity,  and  the  reports  of  asvlums,  we  find 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  amuseroeut  in  which  the  sane  commonly  engage,  that 
has  not  been  recommended  or  adopted  in  some  one  or  other  asylum ;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  proper  mode  of  reasoning  as  to  the  kind  of  amusement  to  be  most 
advantageously  followed,  docs  not  differ  in  the  two  classes,  except  as  modified 
by  circumstances  almost  extrinsic  of  insanity.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  though 
there  are  some  amusements  not  wrong  in  themselves,  which  may  be  engaged 
in  by  sane  persons,  and  still  not  prove  suitable,  yet  even  here  we  will  find  con- 
clusions apparently  obvious,  to  be  by  no  means  without  exceptions.  For 
example,  sailing  by  water,  which  at  first  view  might  seem  too  dangerous  for  the 
insane,  is  adopted  at  some  asvlums,  and  with  few  or  no  accidents  ensuing  from 
it.  Dr.  Anderson  speaks  of  the  use  of  a  boat  in  fishing  excursions,  at  the 
Haslar  Maval  Asylum,  as  being  beyond  all  comparison  tne  most  valuable  of 
remedial  agents ;  and  he  states  it  his  pleasing  dutv  to  report  the  complete 
success  of  a  measure  in  the  estimation  of  some  fraught  with  so  much  danger  to 
the  lunatic  by  affording  him  an  easy  op|)ortunity  of  carrying  any  suicidal  pro- 
pensity into  effect.  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  may  be  also  mentioned,  in  the  last  report 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  alludes  to  excursions  in  steam- 
boats by  the  patients  of  that  institution.  As  regards  the  examples  which 
might  be  given  of  this  character,  however,  it  would  oe  better,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  idea  applies  to  masses  of  the  insane,  and  not  to  those  treated  in  private,  to 
be  on  the  safe  side,  and  rather  avoid  than  otherwise  modes  of  recreation 
attended  with  some  risk. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  a  few  amusements  which  we  may  view  as 
involving  moral  considerations,  and  which  are  employed  as  means  of  treatment 
in  insanity.  Cards  we  think  unobjectionable  as  played  by  a  large  number  of 
chronic  cases ;  with  these  no  ulterior  bad  effects  can  result,  as  they  are  destined 
most  usually  to  pass  their  lives  within  the  confines  of  an  asylum.  But  in  insti- 
tutions where  there  are  large  numbers  of  young  persons  in  the  recent  stage  of  the 
disease,  perhaps  some  caution  may  be  necessary  lest  a  gmne  be  taught  or  encou- 
raged, wlilch  might  lead  to  gambling  when  they  become  sane.  A  second 
recreation,  to  which  may  be  adduced  some  objections,  is  dancing.  So  far  as 
regards  persons  of  the  same  sex,  we  see  no  objections  to  this  amusement ;  the 
mere  active  exercise  in  itself  we  believe  will  not  be  unsuitable,  except  in  a  few 
excited  cases.  The  author  of  a  work  on  dancing  observes,  that  with  most  sorts 
of  active  amusement,  the  muscles  of  particular  portions  of  the  body  are  exer- 
cised and  strengthened,  but  that  it  is  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  other  parts, 
whilst  in  dancing  the  action  is  general  and  universally  beneficial.  Moreover, 
the  prevalence  of  dancing  amongst  all  nations  evinces  an  inherent  desire  for 
grace  in  movement,  and  the  pleasure  attending  its  fulfilment.  But  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  is  not  a  bad  mode  of  recreation,  if  the  male  and  female 
patients  dance  iu  company,  as  having  u  tendency  to  arouse  sexual  feelings. 
There  is  a  speculative  idea  respecting  the  character  of  the  pleasure  in  dancing, 
which  deserves  notice  here,  and  this  is,  that  where  the  two  sexes  intermingle,  & 
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part  of  the  pleasure  seems  to  consist  in  a  dim  idea  of  the  exclusive  though 
temporary  possession  of  the  partner  of  the  individual.  We  may  remark  that 
ve  are  by  no  means  in  favour  of  an  excessive  ri^ur  in  preventing  the  mere  si^ht 
of  the  opposite  sex ;  we  are  satisfied  indeed  that  the  reverse  of  a  good  action 
will  thus  oe  created.  By  accustoming  persons  to  see  and  meet  the  opposite 
sex  continually,  sexual  feelings  are  rather  lulled  than  the  contrary ;  so  that  with 
the  insane  there  is  no  objection,  we  think,  to  such  occasional  assemblages  as 
will  not  be  attended  by  any  very  direct  intermingling,  yet  which  at  the  same 
time  accustom  the  sexes  to  the  presence  of  each  other.  But  so  far  as  dancing 
is  concerned,  and  perhaps  anytliing  in  the  nature  of  a  mixed  party,  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  sections  of  patients  becomes,  we  think,  too  free  to 
prove  advantageous.  The  experience  and  practice  in  different  asylums  as  to 
the  amusement  under  consideration  is  variable ;  in  general,  however,  it  is  in 
some  form  rather  approved  of  than  the  reverse. 

Attendance  on  theatrical  performances  has  been  recommended  bv  some 
writers.  And  plays  have  been  acted  by  the  insane  in  a  few  instances,  both  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  On  this  subject  opinion 
seems  divided.  One  caution  is  evidently  requisite  here,  that  sucli  scenes 
should  be  avoided  as  tend  to  excite  into  action  the  sexual  feelings.  The  effects 
on  the  insane  performer  would  seem  to  be  chiclly  those  of  mental  revulsion. 
It  is  also,  however,  a  question  of  wide  import,  how  far  will  prove  beneficial  or. 
otherwise,  the  gratification  of  the  love  of  display,  the  awakening  of  emulative 
feelings,  the  fear,  the  hope,  and  other  emotions  attendant  upon  the  exercises  of 
the  rostrum  and  the  stage.  The  recreative  effect  on  the  insane  as  spectators 
must  be  in  general  simply  the  action  of  other  public  exhibitions,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  tragedy,  or  at  a  public  theatre,  the  excitement  of  the  emotions 
might  be  great.  Farce  and  comedy  would  seem  to  be  the  most  suitable  per- 
formances for  such  actors  and  spectators.  The  experience  of  £squirol  was 
decidedly  against  the  institution  of  theatrical  performances,  this  being  the  con*, 
elusion  which  he  drew  from  the  effects  on  the  insane  at  Charenton,  attendant 
on  the  exhibitions  given  by  them  for  several  years.  Dr.  Browne,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  far  as  regards  the  consideration  of  this  class  of  persons  merely  as 
spectators,  obsenes,  respecting  the  patients  of  the  Grichton  Asylum  in 
Scotland,  that  the  theatre  has  been  an  object  of  great  attraction  to  them,  and 
that  this  mode  of  recreation  was  encouraged  lor  many  reasons ;  but  chiefly 
because  the  drama  conveys  much  amusement,  and  some  information,  without 
imposing  either  sustained  mental  exertion  or  attention,  supplying  p.'tstime 
without  passion  and  knowledge  without  study,  suggesting  trutli  by  fiction,  and 
appealing  to  the  happy,  the  cheerful,  and  the  mirthful  parts  of  our  nature. 

Amidst  the  numerous  amusements  which  have  been  recommended  or 
employed  with  the  insane,  it  would  be  well,  we  think,  to  select  tliose  which 
refer  themselves  rather  to  grown  persons,  than  those  which  are  suitable  for 
mere  children. 

Means  falling  rather  under  the  head  of  labour  than  amusement  answer  very 
well  to  recreate  the  minds  of  some  patients,  who  have  a  taste  for  such  pursuits. 
Thus  the  mental  occupation  accompanying  study  acts  in  this  way ;  gardening 
is  also  of  this  character ;  and  with  females  ornamental  needlework.  A  taste 
for  the  fine  aits  should  be  fostered  by  providing  the  necessary  means  of  pur- 
suing them.  In  a  description  of  the  asylum  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  a  medioal 
accjuaintance  of  mine  observes,  that  this  establishment  is  ornamented  with 
painting  and  statues,  the  work  of  the  insane  residents. 

Music,  we  think,  deserves  every  encouragement,  and,  indeed,  it  constitutes 
a  very  common  pastime  in  most  of  our  asylums ;  whilin^  away  the  hours 
agreeably  in  individual  instances,  and  serving  to  enliven  routine  assemblages  cf 
patients,  or  being  employed  as  a  preparation  for  the  sabbath  exercises  of  the 
choir.  The  directly  curative  effects  of  music,  of  which  the  older  writers  have 
spoken,  do  not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  experience.    It  may  be  doubted, 
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however,  whether  a  Bufficiently  seientiJSc  and  well-arranged  trial  of  this  means 
has  yet  been  made,  in  the  nrst  place  as  to  its  direct  aetion  on  the  nerrons 
system,  and  secondly,  merely  as  a  mode  of  oecopation.  Some  of  the  older 
writers  make  particular  mention  of  the  kinds  of  instraments  and  airs,  which 
are  most  suitable  in  each  Taricty  of  insanity,  and  they  enter  into  consideiahle 
details  on  the  subject.  This  seems,  however,  to  have  been  of  little  conseqaenee. 
Respecting  the  direct  action  of  music  on  the  nervous  system,  Esquirol  says, 
**  a  small  niimber  of  instruments  shoidd  be  selected,  the  'musicians  should  not 
be  seen  by  the  patient,  and  airs  familiar  to  his  infancy,  which  were  afi^reeaUe 
to  him  before  his  disease,  should  be  executed."  As  Ming  ready  and  pleasant 
means  of  obtaining  musical  sounds,  we  would  recommend  the  employment  in 
an  asylum,  of  a  musical-box,  hand-organ,  and  nolian  harp.  For  smging  in 
large  numbers  together,  perhaps  temperance  songs  would  answer  a  good 
purpose ;  inasmuch  as  with  some  persons  there  exists  a  religious  dislike  ofany 
snch  vanitiea  as  ordinary  songs.  Most  oertainljr  no  exertions  made  br  the 
officers  of  an  asylum  can  be  deemed  as  in  vain,  which  have  for  their  ena  the 
cultivation  of  the  mental  faculty  on  which  this  art  depends,  in  any  patient 
where  the  least  success  is  to  be  hoped.    We  would  recommend,  therefore^ 

S eater  efforts  in  this    particular.      It    may  be    observed,  also,   that  the 
ainzerian  system  of  siugiog,  as  adopted  in  several  British  and  continental 
asylums,  deserves  being  employed  in  those  of  the  United  States. 

About  every  inslitution  for  the  insane  there  should  be  as  mairy  objects  as 
possible  to  interest  and  excite  the  attention.  Thus  the  grounds  shooM  he 
extensive,  and  adorned  with  flowers ;  a  fish-pond  and  playing  fountain  are  not 
amiss  liere  in  the  way  of  ornament.  There  should  also  be  woods  with  agreeable 
walks  in  them,  and  fitted  up  with  summer-houses  and  convenient  seats  and 
swings ;  a  deer-park  is  sometimes  found ;  and  we  may  have,  too,  a  eottago 
ftimished  with  books,  maps,  and  curiosities.  A  museum  is  also  an  interesting 
addition  to  an  asylum,  particularly  if  designed  chiefly  for  the  educated  x^lasses. 
Of  a  similar  charact.er  is  a  greenhouse.  In  some  of  the  British  asylums,  for 
the  sake  of  the  surrounding  sceneir,  there  is  a  mound  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  court.  Terraces  are  also  not  unfrequently  found.  Walking  and  riding  out 
to  attractive  spots,  and  similar  modes  of  recreation,  it  majl&e  observed,  are 
common  in  American  asylums.  Different  exhibitions  oecurrmg  in  the  vicim<j 
of  the  asylum,  have,  too,  in  some  instances,  been  visited  by  the  patients. 

A  requisite  part  of  every  good  asylum  is  at  least  one  very  large  room  of  a 
square,  or  other  convenient  lorm ;  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  assemblages  of 
the  patients  for  different  purposes  now  constitutes  an  engagement  common  in 
most  of  our  asylums.  Thus  lectures  are  given  in  a  few  instances,  and,  it  is 
reported,  ^ith  very  beneficial  effects.  Again,  there  are  exhibitions  with  the 
ma^c  Lintem,  dissolving  views,  and  other  modes  of  amusing  large  numben  at 
a  tmie.  Or  such  an  afiartmeut  will  prove  useful  for  the  recitations  and  other 
exercises  connected  with  those  asylums  in  which  schools  form  a  means  of 
treatment ;  or  for  the  debating  societies  that  have  sometimes  been  adopted 
with  advantage ;  and  also  for  musical  parties  and  other  social  re-nnions.  Both 
in  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  moreover,  it  is  sometimes  a  cnstom  to  cele- 
brate the  public  amiivcrsaries  after  the  manner  of  the  sane ;  and  the  associations 
and  cheerfulness  thus  aroused,  liave  often  been  alluded  to  with  eommendation ; 
in  this  regard  a  large  room  is  quite  useful.  Apart  from  the  mere  amusement 
in  all  these  various  gatherings,  it  may  be  observed,  that  an  important  end  is 
attained  with  the  insane  by  increasing  their  sclf-oontrol,  and  their  power  over 
the  will.  I  cannot  but  approve  here  of  the  arrangement  adopted  in  some 
asylums,  of  allotting  to  each  day  of  the  week  some  particuhir  mode  of  lecrear 
tion  or  mental  employment,  thus  preserving  a  continuous  pleasing  influence^ 
and  keeping  up  an  unbroken  revulsive  aetion,  whilst  besides  other  good  effects* 
the  evils  ensuing  from  ennui  are  entirely  removed. 

.  In  addition  to  the  modes  of  aotusemeut  previously  mentionfid,  it  may  not  bo 
amiss  to  run  over  a  list  of  most  of  the  remainder,  wnich  have  been  adopted  in 
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different  asylums.  These  are  dominoes,  the  mansion  of  happiness,  Dr.  Bosb  j 
the  Pickwick  cards,  fox  and  gccse,  German  tactics,  monis,  the  game  of  the 
mii]«  dissected  maps,  Chinese  puzzles^  summer  ice,  billiards,  bowb,  ^c-pins, 
and  its  tnodification  one  pin,  the  ring,  marbles,  <x>renella  eups,  tennis,  different 
games  played  with  a  ball,  the  see-saw,  the  spnn^J}oard,  the  jpookin^-boat,  the 
rocking-horse,  the  jumping-jrope,  the  ginstra,  flyuijg-horses,  the  mimature  rail- 
road, and  quoits.  JFishing  and  similar  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country 
are  also  not  nnfreqoently  allowed ;  and  e^en  bathing  in  snmmer.  Trnmnff 
animals  has  been  likewise  deemed  beneficial  In  Great  Bntain,  oricketara 
foot-ball,  arousements  common  with  the  sane,  hare  been  adopted  at  some  of  the 
asylams.  In  priTste  practice  travelling  is  occasioBaliy  of  benefit,  and  tills  has. 
been  reoommended  by  many  writers  in  cases  of  melancholy  and  hypochondnasis; 
bat  there  is  not  entire  agreement  on  this  head,  amongst  those  well  acquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  mental  disease.  There  are  othermodes  of  passing 
time  agreeably,  whieh  require  no  other  proyision  for  carrying  tfaein  on,  or  htA 
rery  littk,  exeept  the  inclination  of  the  parties  ooncem«l;  acme  of  theae  wili 
also  be  fcnind  suitable  to  the  insane ;  narrating  stories  to  them,  for  ezamnle, 
has  been  occasionally  employed  with  advantai«e.  Such  diversions  as,  "  Wkst 
are  my  tbouehts  like  ?'*  "  Bow  do  you  like  it  ?"  and  the  game  of  "  definiticmSy" 
migkt^  too,  be  made  to  serve  as  recreative  means  with  some. 

rroportionately  as  asylams  differ  in  the  number  of  their  ^^atieats,  the 
character  of  the  inmates,  as  to  original  disposition  and  tastes,  and  other  ouneasa- 
stances,  so  wiH  there  be  greater  or  less  advaata^  from  the  introduction  of  one 
or  other  particular  kind  of  amusement.  Difikrenoe  of  management  and 
nataonal  characteristics  here  exert  an  important  bearing ;  thus  an  amusement 
irhieh  kas  failed  in  the  asylum  of  one  nation,  migbt  suooeed  in  that  of  anotiier$ 
nay  more,  that  wiiieh  had  proved  useless  in  one  gallery  of  an  institution,  migkt 
be  decidedly  beneficial  in  another,  with  difterent  patients  and  dkEbrent 
attendants.  It  well  behoves  a  superintendent  to  study  the  relative  position,  in 
this  aspect,  of  the  institntion  of  wbich  he  has  the  supervision,  and  to  adopt  « 
corres{xmding  action.  The  number  of  recent  cases,  for  «xaBmle,  is  sn  importot 
item,  connect  as  it  is,  when  extensive,  with  a  large  body  of  oonvaLeaeent 
patients.  We  may  indeed  suf^>08e,  in  tbis  instance,  a  new  element  added  to 
any  of  onr  calculations,  consisting  not  so  much  of  insane  persons  as  of  the 
sane— who  may  be  expected  to  aid  ns  in  contriving  and  carrying  into  effect 
various  modes  of  recreation  designed  for  onr  inmates  gcnendly. 

Whatever  be  the  character  of  the  institution,  however,  a  second  indication 
wfaidi  the  superintendent  should  have  in  view,  ii  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  any  innocent  mode  of  recreation  which  patients  mvf 
themselves  devise,  or  which  may  be  suggested  by  others ;  and  he  should  care- 
fully seek  to  try  every  plausible  means  of  adding  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
his  afiiioted  charee  m  the  way  of  recreation-sdso  directing  his  attention  to 
borrow  hints  on  &e  subiect  from  the  pursoits  of  the  sane. 

But,  moreover,  we  should  carefully  avoid  the  error  of  using  little  effort^ 
exoept  merely  providing  the  means  ot  amusement.  Manv  of  the  insane  an 
indifferent  as  to  any  diversion,  and  indeed  to  all  other  kinds  of  exertion,  either 
mental  or  bodily.  Hence  we  should  use  every  mode  of  encouragement,  both 
by  example  and  persuasion,  and  by  famishing  a  variety  of  diverwons  in  oider 
to  satisfy  the  taste  of  each  one.  As  is  the  case  with  sane  persons,  we  vm 
anticipate  that  the  insane  will  become  tired  of  particular  kinds  of  amusement 
and  hence  we  should  always  have  this  in  view,  so  as  to  supply  the  place  of  one 
by  tliat  of  another.  In  fine,  the  most  systematic  efforts  snould  be  continaalij 
made,  by  furnishing  adequate  means  of  amusement  and  recreation,  to  pceveat 
the  insane  from  lapsing  mto  the  dull  torpor  of  reverie  and  indolence,  into  which 
it  is  the  very  nature  of  man  to  sink,  if  mind  and  body  alike  are  left  in  *  state 
<Xf  vacuity,  from  the  want  of  means  to  occupy  them. 
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THE  NEW  LUNACY  ACT  FOE  THE  « REGULATION  OF  THE 
CABE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  LUNATICS." 

16  AND  17  VICT.,  CAP.  96. 

The  oommissioiiers  in  lunacy  have  issued  a  circular,  addressscd  to  the  proprie- 
tors and  superintendents  of  private  and  public  lunatic  asylums,  requiring  tnem, 
in  accordance  with  its  37th  section,  to  have  a  Queen's  printer's  copy  of  this 
Act,  16  and  17  Victoria,  cap.  96,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  VMsed 
in  the  ninth  year  of  her  Maiesty  '  For  the  Regulation  of  the  Care  and  Treat- 
ment of  Lunatics,'  "  bound  up  in  the  "  Visitor's-book,"  along  with  the  former 
Act,  8  and  9  Victoria,  cap.  100.  We  propose,  therefore,  now  to  enumerate 
the  various  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  different  sections  and 
dauses  of  this  Bill,  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  the  new  provisions  and 
regulations  which  will  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  November  next. 
We  shall,  for  convenience,  follow  the  same  sectional  arrangement  which  we 
adopted  in  the  analvsis  of  the  Act  8  and  9  Victoria,  so  that  our  present 
article,  which  will  refer  only  to  the  new  points  in  the  Bill  before  us,  may  not 
be  an  unacceptable  sequel  to  the  little  volume  which  we  published  a  few 
years  ago.* 

Licences.  Two  or  tnore  separate  houses  may  he  included  in  one  Licence. — 
Section  1, 16  and  17  Viet.,  cap.  96,  reneals  the  25th  section  8  and  9  Vict.  cap.  100, 
which  enacted  that  no  licence  sboiila  include  more  than  one  house,  and  defines 
with  precision  what  may  be  included  in  one  licence.  '*  Anv  one  licence  to  be 
granted  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commis- 
sioners or  justices  granting  such  licence,  mclude  two  or  more  houses  belonging 
to  one  proprietor,  or  to  two  or  more  joint  proprietors,  provided  that  no  one  of 
such  houses  be  separated  from  the  other  or  others  of  them  otherwise  than  by 
land  in  the  same  occupation,  and  by  a  road,  or  b;^  either  of  such  modes;  and 
all  houses,  buildings,  and  lands,  intended  to  be  included  in  any  licence,  shall 
be  specified,  delineated,  and  described,  by  section  24  of  the  said  recited  Act." 
JThat  is  to  say,  the  same  plan  of  the  premises,  accompanied  with  an  account  of 
the  applicant's  position  and  qualifications,  will  be  required,  as  was  before 
required  by  sect.  24  of  the  Act  8  and  9  Vict.,  cap.  100. 

Order  of  JSecej^tion. — Under  the  new  act,  no  person,  whether  a  pauper  or 
a  pivate  patient,  is,  as  before,  to  be  boarded  or  lodged  in  any  licensed  house, 
without  an  order  of  reception  and  two  medical  certificates  being  duly  filled  up 
and  signed ;  but  the  form  of  the  order  of  reception,  and  the  forms  also  of  the 
medical  certificates,  are  altered  in  the  following  respects — in  addition  to  the 
particulars  already  required,  a  statement  is  to  be  made  in  the  order  of  recep- 
tion as  to  "  When  and  where  previously  under  care  and  treatment" — "Duration 
of  existing  attack"  (instead  of  "  length  of  time  insane") — "  Supposed  cause" — 
and  the  question  "  Whether  suicidal  or  dangerous  to  others,"  is  divided  into 
two  separate  paragraphs  "Whether  suicidal,"  and  "Whether  dangerous  to 
others. '  It  is  abo  required,  in  the  order  for  the  reception  of  a  pauper  patient, 
that  "The  parish  or  union  to  which  the  lunatic  is  chargeable,"  shaU  be  stated; 
and  also  "Ihe  name  aud  christian  name,  and  place  of  abode,  of  the  nearest 
knpwn  relative  of  the  patient,  and  the  degree  of  relationship,  if  known." 

Medical  Certificates. — Two  medical  certificates,  as  before,  will  be  required 
for  the  admission  of  a  private  patient,  and  one  for  the  admission  of  a  pauper 
patient.    They  difi'cr,  however,  from  the  previous  forms  in  tliis  respect,  that 

♦  An  Act  (8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  100)  for  the  "  Regulation  of  the  Care  aod  TrcatnieDt  oC 
Lunatics,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  Comineuts/'  &c.  &c.  Edited  by  Forbes  ^iaslow. 
M.D.     Loudon:  Benniug  &  Co.;  Henry  Kcoshaw,  1845. 
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under  two  separate  heads  must  be  specified  "Facts  indicatinK  insanity  observed 
by  the  medical  practitioner  who  signs  the  certificate ;"  and  "  Other  facts  (if 
any)  indicating  insanity,  are  to  be  enumerated,  which  may  have  been  communi- 
cated to  him.  Admitted  into  the  asylum,  the  usual  "  notice  of  admission" 
to  be  sent  to  the  commissioners  in  lunacy,  and  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  the 
case  of  pauper  lunatics ;  but  instccid  of  two  forms  for  the  notice  of  admission 
-^ne  for  a  private,  another  for  a  pauper  patient — the  same  form  is  prescribed, 
with  a  blank  for  the  insertion  of  the  word  private  or  the  word  pauper,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  same  statement  from  the  medical  proprietor  or  superin- 
tendent as  is  at  present,  is  required  to  be  filled  up,  and  transmitted  as  oefore 
with  the  notice  of  admission.  Patients  may  still  oe  admitted  into  unlicensed 
houses  upon  one  medical  certificate,  but  two  additional  certificates  must  be 
obtained  within  three  days  after  the  admission  of  the  patient  into  the  asylum 
or  hospital.  The  fomwr  act  reauired  only  one  additional  certificate.  A  very 
important  amendment,  connectea  with  medical  certificates,  is  introduced  hj 
section  11,  which  provides  that  the  orders  of  reception  and  the  medical  certifi- 
cates may,  if  informal,  after  the  reception  of  a  patient,  bo  returned  for  correc- 
tion, under  the  sanction  of  one  or  more  of  tue  commissioners.  ''  If,  after 
the  reception  of  any  lunatic,  it  appear  that  the  order  or  the  medical  certificate, 
or  (if  more  than  one)  both  or  either  of  the  medical  certificates  upon  which  he. 
was  received,  is  or  are  in  any  respect  incorrect  or  defective,  such  order  and 
medical  certificate,  or  certificates,  may  be  amended  by  the  person  si^ng  the 
same  at  any  time  within  fourteen  days  next  after  the  reception  of  such  lunatic; 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  no  such  amendment  shall  have  any  force  or 
effect,  unless  the  same  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  one  or  more  of  the  com- 
missioners.'* 

Residence  of  persons  in  asylums  without  medical  certificates. — ^Under  this 
clause,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  alterations  in  the  Act,  a  discharged 
patient  may  continue  to  reside  in  an  asylumf  or  a  relative  or  friend  cf  d 
patient  may,  with  the  assent  of  the  visitors  or  commissioners,  be  received 
into  the  asylum,  and  may  reside  vfith  an  insane  patient.  "  It  shall  be 
lawful  (sect.  6)  for  the  proprietor  or  superintendent  of  any  licensed  house, 
with  the  previous  assent  in  writing  of  two  of  the  commissioners,  such  assent 
not  to  be  ^ven  until  after  such  commissioners  have,  by  personal  examination 
of  the  patient,  satisfied  themselves  of  bis  desire  to  remain,  to  entertain  and 
keep  in  such  house  as  a  boarder  any  person  who  may  have  been  discharged  as 
patient  from  such  house  for  such  time  after  such  discharge  as  he  may  desire  to 
remain,  not  exceeding  the  time  specified  in  such  assent;  and  also,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  patient  in  such  house,  and  with  the  previous  assent  in  writing 
of  two  of  the  commissioners,  to  receive  and  accommodate  as  a  boarder  therein, 
for  a  time  to  be  specified  in  the  assent,  any  relative  or  friend  of  such  patient, 
and  any  two  of  the  commissioners  may,  from  time  to  time,  b^  any  writing 
under  their  hands,  extend  or  revoke  any  such  assent  as  aforesaid ;  and  every 
such  patient  so  retained  after  discharge,  and  every  such  relative  or  friend  so 
accommodated,  shall,  i£  required,  be  produced  to  the  commissioners  and  visitors 
respectively  at  their  respective  visits."  In  the  case  of  paupers,  such  persons 
are  to  be  included  in  the  number  of  patients  returned  as  being  inmates  of  such 
house. 

Single  patients. — ^The  amended  act  for  the  protection  of  single  patients 
providtes  (sect.  8)  that  the  same  order  of  admission  and  medical  certificates 
shall  be  required  on  the  reception,  or  taking  charge  of  any  single  person  as  a 
lunatic,  as  would  be  required  in  a  licensed  noUse;  and  furthermore,  that  the 
commissioners  (sect.  14)  may  permit  medical  visitation  of  any  single  patient 
less  frequently  than  once  a  fortnight.  If,  however,  the  patient  be  unoer  the 
care  of  a  medical  man,  he  is  to  make  an  entry  once  a  fortnight  as  to  the 
patient's  health.  Visitors  of  licensed  houses  may  also  visit  these  single 
patients  at  the  request  of  the  commissioners. 
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By  sect.  16,  single  patients  in  unlicensed  hotises  are  to  be  placed  b&  nnarij 
as  possible  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  who  ar©  confiiied  m  regnkriy 
licensed  asylums.  The  sections  also  of  the  Act  8  and  9  Vict.,  ci^.  100,  pre- 
selfibing  the  forms  which  are  to  be  observed  for  the  diaelMffge  or  Temovmt  of 
patients  in  licensed  houses  (sects.  72  and  73),  are  to  be  extended  to  angle 
patients  in  unlicensed  houses. 

.  Furthermore,  sect  23  provides  that  notice  of  change  of  leeidenee,  of  rcmofal 
of  single  patients  from  one  resfidenee  to  another,  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
oommissioners ;  and  persons^  having  the  charge  of  a  Hngle  patieat  must  "obtam 
the  consent  of  two  of  the  eommissioners  to  take  or  send  snck  ptttient  vnder 
proper  control  to  any  specified  place  or  places,  for  «dj  defixite  tine,  fbr  tbe 
benefit  of  his  health.** 

Notice  fo  be  given  to  friends  on  ike  reer^verw  of  a  p«<i«»/.— The  lacdKeal 
nperintcndent  or  propnetor  of  evenr  licensed  house  is  hereafter  to  take  the 
imtiathre  in  obtaining  the  discharge  of  sudi  patients  as  may  have  rccofered,  in- 
asmuch  as  with  a  view  to  their  removal.  It  is  provided  that  he  shall  soitff 
their  recovery  to  thek  friends ;  and  in  case  such  patie&ts  be  not  &diarged  or 
Mmoved  within  fourteen  days,  a  notice  to  that  effect  must  be  transmEttedt^the 
eomnissioners  or  visitors.    (Sect.  XIX.) 

'    Notice  in  ease  of  death  fo  be  sent  to  the  eoroner  qf  the  emmif  or  horouffk. 
•-«Tbis  very  important  addition  to  the  above  section  appears  to  luve  beeasog* 
Mted  in  committee,  as  from  the  copy  of  the  Bill  oefore  ms— bnraght  frwai 
Lords,  1 1th  May,  1853,  and  printed  as  ordered  by  the  Homeof  Commons,  IfHk 
May,  1853,  this  clause  does  not  appear.    It  was,  thereiose,  ene  of  the  amcari* 
ments  introduced  in  committee.  Alter  the  word  apothecavy,  seetios  19,  then- 
fore,  proceeds  as  follows : — "  And  in  case  of  the  death  of  an^  patient  •»  €mf 
koepited  or  Hcensed  house,  a  statement  setting farA>  tketimeemd  eamm  of  the 
deaths  and  the  duration  of  the  disease  of  which  sueh  patient  dimi^shaStiff^ 
pared  and  sianed  by  the  medical  person  or  persons  wh9  attended  thepnmsA 
dwrifng  the  iuness  which  tenninatea  in  death;  and  smch  etatemmt  shaa  i>e  em^ 
iered  in  the  *  Case  Boot*  and  a  eojyjf  ofsueh  statmnent,  certified  hjf  the  mtMr* 
iatmdent  or  proprietor,  shall,  within  two  days  of  the  deie  ^  She  deoAj  he 
fmmmitted  to  the  CORONER  of  the  Cownty  or  Beratigk;  and  ineasemiek 
C^rener,  after  receiving  such  statement,  shau  think  thiU  any  reasonable  wiumi- 
€ion  attends  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  death  of  euchpatientf  he  shaU 
mimmon  Ck  j^ry  to  inquire  into  the  eause  of  such  chaA.**    We  remember  the 
bte  Dr,  Mifiingen,  after  leaving  Hanwell  Asylum,  where  he  had  been  the  icai- 
deat  medical  superintendent,  writing  in  a  somewhat  iiate  tooe  against  dH 
lonatie  asylums^  desigDated  them  Ba^les^  and  proposed  Aat  they  shoidd  be 
plaeed  so  far  upon  alevel  with  gaols,  that  a  '^coroner's  inquest  should  be  Md 
Vpoa  all  lunaties  who  died  out  of  the  infirmary."    This  suggestion  we  certaii^ 
sever  expected  to  see  adopted,  and  we  apprehend  that  there  will  be  oonaulesrable 
difficultv  in  the  eoroner  of  ai^  county  founding  any  odbuoii  from  tiw  duiataos 
of  theiliaess  of  the  hmatic  and  thereupon  determining  toe  neeessity  of  an  inqneat. 
insanity,  oompliealed  with  struetm^  disease  of  the  vital  orsaas — the  bfain — the 
keaii — the  lungs,  often  terminates  in  death,  preceded  bv  only  a  very  few  dspf%*,  at 
ft  may  be  hours'^  illness.    The  short  duration  of  tiie  iUness  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered any  criterion  of  maltreatment,  neither  ought  it  to  suggest  any  suspiekxi 
that  would  warrant  the  holding  of  an  inquest.  The  eoroners  oif  eountics,.hjf  this 
aeetion,  have  a  new  duty  imposed  upon  them  which  few  of  them  oonld  have 
anticipated.     It  is  worthv  of  observation  that  this  danse  anfy  appHee  to 
patients  dying  "  in  any  lospital  or  licensed  housed  and  does  not  apply  Sa 
emgle  ptMtients  dying  in  unlicensed  houses;  but  we  shall  reserve  our  obecrfB. 
lions  upon  thds  sufaeeet  for  a  future  oceasion, 

Nottee  of  the  dismissal  of  attendants. — By  section  26^  the  aaperintendeat 
ar  pnpcietor  of  every  regmteted  hospital  or  lioenaed  houscL  witmn  one  weak 
after  tne  dismissal  lor  misconduct  of  any  Bursa  or  att»cndant  employed  la 
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Bucliliospital  or  house,  is  to  transmit  to  the  commissioners,  by  the  post,  informa- 
tion in  writing,  under  his  hand,  of  such  dismissal,  and  of  the  cause  thereof ;  and 
every  superintendent  or  proprietor  negLeetinj^  to  transmit  such  information  tQ 
the  commissioners  witiiin  the  period  i3bresaid  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  for- 
ieit  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

Private  eommiitee  cf  eommigsioners  ruperteded. — Under  the  former  Act 
(8  and  9  Vict.  cap.  100,  sect.  89),  the  permanent  chairman,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  commissioners^  and  two  other  commissioners— one  being  a  physician  or 
surgeon,  the  other  a  barrister — constituted  what  was  called  the  Private  ^'  Com- 
mittee,'* the  duties  of  which  were  very  onerous,  and  included,  particularly,  the 
difficult  supervision  of  single  lunatics  m  unlicensed  houses.  In  several  of  tho 
oommissioners'  late  reports  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  they  have  pointed  out  how 
difficult  it  was  for  so  limited  a  number  of  them  to  discharge  the  multifarious 
official  duties  which  devolved  upon  them.  Hence,  section  27  of  t]ie  new  Act 
.{iTOvides  that  "  section  89  of  the  said  recited  Act,  constituting  from  among  the 
commissioners  a  private  committee  for  the  purposes  in  the  said  Act  mentionec^ 
•shall  be  repealed,  and  all  the  powers  vested  in,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the 
said  Act  applicable  to,  the  said  private  committee,  or  one  or  two  members 
thereof,  shall  be  vested  in,  and  be  applicable  to,  the  commissioners,  or  one 
commissioner,  or  two  commissioners  (as  the  case  may  require),  as  if,  where  in 
the  said  Act  the  said  private  oommittee,  or  cue  member  or  two  members 
thereof  (as  the  case  maj  be),  is  or  are  mentiooed  or  referred  to,  the  commij^ 
sioners,  or  one  commissioner,  or  two  commissioners  (as  the  case  may  require), 
had  been  mentioned  or  referred  to,  instead  thereof." 

Jhravision  fbr  ike  viHitttion  cf  workhouses. — ^By  section  3  of  the  former 
Act,  two  or  more  of  the  commissioners— one  being,  at  least,  a  physician,  and 
^me  a  bsrrister — were  reqiired  tmce,  or  oflener,  everr  year  to  visit  every  pansli 
or  union  workhouse  in  WDich  any  lunatic,  or  tikgea  lunatic,  was  reported  to 
be,  and  to  inquire  whether  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  lunatics  had,  in 
such  cases,  been  carried  out.  Here  again  very  onerous  duties  devolved  upon 
ihe  eommisaioners,  taxing  their  time  Myosd  the  possibility  of  achieving  all  the 
Act  contemplated.  This  section  of  the  Act  has  beoiL  repealed;  and  it  is  now; 
bv  section  28,  provided  that  "  any  (me  or  more  of  the  conunissioBers"  may  dia- 
cnarge  the  duties  "formerly  delegate^^.tP  the  private  committee." 

Commissioners  in  special  cases  mojf  emfU^  persons  to  make  inquiries  and 
report  tkereon,~^1]xe  duties  of  the  commissioners  will  be  facilitated  by  this 
s^ion,  which  authorizes  them  to  employ  persons  not  officially  connected  witli 
their  Board  to  visit,  upon  special  occasions,  any  lunatic  asylum,  and  "  report  t6 
them  upon  the  mental  and  oodily  stat^  and  condition  of  any  lunatic,  or  alleged 
famstic,  in  any  asvlnm,  hospiti^  or  lieensed  house,  or  of  any  panqper  lunatie  iii 
a  workhouse  or  ebewhere,  or-  of  any  hinatic  or  aQeged  lunatic  under  the  case 
or  charge  of  any  person  as  a  single  patient,  and  to  inquire  into,  and  report 
upon,  any  matters  into  which  the  commissioners  are  authorized  to  inquire;  and 
every  such  person  shall,  for  the  special  purposes  mentioned  in  such  order,  have 
all  tne  powers  of  a  oommissioner ;  and  the  commissioners  may  tSkfw  to  every 
such  person  a  reasonable  sum  for  his  services  and  expenses,  such  sum  to  be 
paid  in  manner  provided  by  the  said  recited  Act  with  regard  to  expenses  in* 
curred  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  in  proeeedin|p  there- 
under ;  but  this  enactment  shall  not  be  taken  to  exonerate  the  commissioners 
from  the  performance  of  any  duty  by  law  imposed  on  them." 

Commtssioners  to  submit  the  regulations  qf  refistered  hospitals  to  thp 
Secretary  of  State, — ^This  section  applies  to  the  registered  hospitals  of  Betb- 
lehem,  St.  Luke's,  Guy's,  and  other,  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  lunatics^ 
fourteen  in  number,  by  the  last  report  of  the  commissioners.  This  section  has, 
daubtless,  been  suggested  by  the  complaints  which  the  eommissioners  have 
made  in  their  successive  snuusl  reports  respecting  the  management  of  Guy'i^ 
St.  Luke's^  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals. 
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Commisttioners  nia^  make  regulcUions  for  the  government  of  licensed 
houses.*^T\iG  commissioners,  by  tnis  section,  have  a  great  increase  of  power 
delected  to  them.  It  is  enacted  by  section  31,  It  sbul  be  lawful  for  the  com- 
missioners, with  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  regulations  for  the  government  of  any 
house  licensed  for  the  reception  of  lunatics ;  and  snch  regulations  of  the  com- 
missioners, or  a  copy  thereof,  shall  be  transmitted  by  their  secretary  to  the  pro- 
prietor or  resident  superintendent  of  every  licensed  house  to  which  the  same 
relate,  and  shall  be  abided  by  and  observed  therein. 

2\tne  at  which  the  annual  reports  qfthe  Commissioners  are  to  he  made  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor. — ^The  report  required  by  section  88  of  the  former  Act 
to  be  made  by  the  commissioners  in  the  month  of  June  in  every  year,  is  by  the 
32nd  section  of  the  new  Act  required  to  be  made  in  or  before  the  month  of 
March  in  every  year,  and  to  be  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  preceding  year. 

By  the  25tn  section,  Bethlehem  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commis' 
sioners  in  Lunacy. 

To  conclude,  the  following  is  a  general  and  brief  summary  of  the  alterations 
and  amendments  contained  in  the  sections  of  the  Act  above  referred  to. 

Two  or  more  houses  may  be  included  in  one  licence,  if  the  land  be  in  the 
same  occupation;  or  if  such  buildmgs  be  separated  by  a  road. 

u. 

The  form  of  the  order  of  reception  is  sli^htlv  altered.  The  forms  of  medical 
certificates  are  also  changed,  requiring  tne  facts  to  be  specified  which  the 
medical  practitioners  signing  the  certificate  have  observed,  which  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  communicated  to  them  by  other  persons.  (Schedules  A 
andB.) 

-  The  same  form  of  notice  of  admission  to  the  commissioners,  upon  a  patient 
being  admitted  into  an  asylum,  is  now  prescribed  for  both  private  and  pauper 
patients.     (Schedule  C.) 

IV. 

The  orders  of  reception  and  medical  certificates  may,  in  cases  of  informality, 
after  the  reception  of  a  patient  into  an  asylum,  be  returned  for  amendment. 
(Sect.  XI.) 

V. 

A  discharged  patient  mav,  with  the  assent  of  the  commissioners  or  visitors, 
be  retained  in  a  licensed  nouse,  and  a  relative  or  friend  may,  with  the  1»^^ 
assent,  be  received  therein.    (Sect.  YI.) 

Patients  may,  under  peculiar  and  specified  circumstances,  be  admitted  into 
licensed  houses  upon  one  medical  certincate;  but  two  additional  ones  must  be 
.obtained  within  two  days  after  the  reception  of  such  patient.  The  former  Act 
required  only  one  additional  certificate. 

vn. 

Single  patients  in  unlicensed  houses  are  placed  under  the  same  protections  as 
persons  in  licensed  houses.    (Sects.  Vin.,  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI.,  X  VU.,  XVIIL) 

vm. 

On  recovery  of  a  patient,  notice  to  be  given  by  the  superintendent  or  pro- 
prietor to  the  friends,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  pauper,  to  the  guardians,  and  in  de- 
fault of  the  patient  being  discharged  or  removed  within  foiuteen  days  after  such 
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intimation,  notice  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  commissioners  or  visitors. 
(Sect.  XIX.) 

IX. 

Notice  in  case  of  death  is  to  be  sent  to  the  coroner  of  the  county  or  borough, 
with  a  statement  setting  forth  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  cause  of  deatn ; 
who  may  thereupon;,  if  there  be  any  reasonable  suspicion,  cause  an  inquest  to 
be  held.  Tlie  particulars  transmitted  to  the  coroner  to  be  euterca  in  the 
Case  Book.    (Sect.  XIX.) 

X. 

Notice  of  dismissal  for  misconduct  of  nurses  or  attendants  to  be  sent  to  the 
commissioners  within  one  week  after  the  date  of  such  dismissal  (Sect.  XXVI.) 

XI. 

The  duties  of  the  commissioners  materially  facilitated  by  vesting  the  powers 
of  the  private  committee  in  the  person  of  one  or  two  of  the  commissioners 
(sect.  27)  by  the  like  provision  for  the  visitation  of  workhouses  (sect.  28),  and 
by  their  having  the  legal  power  to  employ  persons  in  special  cases  to  make 
inquiries  and  report  thereon  to  them.  (Sect.  XXIX.) 

xn. 

Commissioners  authorized  with  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  one  of  her 
Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  make  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  any  licensed  house.  (Sect.  XXXI.^] 

Such  are  the  principal  alterations  in  tne  new  Act  which  now  demand  the 
attention  of  pronrietors  and  medical  superintendents ;  and  by  referring  to  the 
amended  schedoies,  it  will  be  observed  tnat,  as  far  as  new  private  lunacv  books 
and  forms  are  concerned,  the  following  is  the  state  of  matters : — ^The  "  Visitors' 
Book,'*  the  "  Patient^'  Book,"  the  "  Case  Book,"  the  « ll^istry  of  Admissions," 
the  "  Registry  of  Discharges  and  Deaths,"  are  none  of  them  altered.  The 
same  books  which  are  now  provided  may  continue  in  use  under  the  new  Act. 
The  form  of  the  "  Medical  Visitation  Book,"  or  "  Medical  Journal  and  Weekly 
Ileport,"  is  however  altered.  A  separate  column  is  appropriated  to  restraints 
and  seclusions.  Under  the  head  of^"  patients  under  medical  treatment,'*  their 
bodily  disorder  is  to  be  specified;  ana  the  column  is  omitted  which  reported 
the  "  state  of  health  of  patients  and  condition  of  the  house  or  hospital."  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  a  new  "Medical  Visitation  Book." 
With  respect  to  the  circular  notices,  the  notice  of  discharge  of  patients  remains 
the  same ;  but  the  "order  for  reception  of  private  and  pauper  patients  and  the 
notice  of  admission,  and  notice  of  death  and  cause  of  death,  having  their  forms 
altered,  new  ones  must  be  provided,  which  will  be  required  by  the  first  of 
November  next. 

In  the  present  article  we  have  only  set  forth  the  new  points  in  the  Lunacy 
Care  and  Treatment  Bill,  many  of  the  provisions  of  which  were  obviously 
required ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  found  to  work  well.  Others,  however, 
appear  to  us  in  a  doubtful  light,  but  we  will  not  prejudge  the  effects  of  their  ope- 
ration. The  "  Lunatic  Asylums  Bill,"  and  the  "  Lunacy  Regulation  Bill"^-one  of 
which  chiefly  relates  to  tne  management  of  county  asylums,  and  the  other  to 
the  law  relating  to  commissioners  de  lunoUico  inquirendo  and  the  management 
of  the  property  of  lunatics — we  shall  analyse  ana  consider  at  a  future  period. 
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TiTE  annual  report  of  this  hospital  for  the  year  1852,  addressed  to  its  president, 
treasurer,  and  governors,  will  be  received  with  unusual  interest ;  inasmuch  as 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  contain  some  indication  of  the  future  policy 
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which  will  be  adopted  in  the  administratioii  of  this  great  but  notorioaslj  mis- 
managed  public  charity.  No  institutioa  founded  for.  the  reception,  care,  mnd 
treatment  of  the  insane  is  more  ancieat.than  Bethlehem ;  and  none  can  record 
darker  passages  in  its  history.  The  scenes  which  once  excited  the  curious 
wonderment  of  Pepys,  Hogarth,  Fielding,  Johnson — and  which  hare  heeu 
depicted  with  graphic  minuteness  by  the  literary  artists  of  a  by-gone 
age,  humanity  now  recoils  from ;  wo  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  the 
public  indignation  which  was  expressed  when  the  comnusaioners  in  lunacy  made 
Known  the  results  of  their  recent  investigation.  We  had  no  idea  that  such 
abuses,  as  they  described,  existed  now-a-days  in  any  lunatic  asylum— at  all 
erents,  in  this  kingdom ;  but  regrets  are  now  vain.  The  secrets  of  the  prison- 
bouse  hare  been  revealed,  and  we  have  reason  to  beli«fe  that  the  Augean 
stable  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed.  Immediately  after  the  commissioners' 
report  was  published,  a  suddeji  change — a  complete  reformation— took  place  in 
erery  department  of  the  establishment.  The  consultinff  physicians  resigned. 
'fhe  resident  medical  officer  followed  their  example— the  matron  withdrew— 
many  of  the  attendants,  male  and  female,  were  discharged ;  and  the  govemois, 
shaking  off  the  lethargy  which  often  encumbers  the  sceptre  of  anthcnty,  have, 
we  are  informed,  been  since  unceasingly  on  the  alert.  Their  fi^ilance  is  now 
almost  miraculous ;  some  of  them  are  always  to  be  seen  movmg  about  the 
building;  many  it  is  supposed  never  sleep;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  for  we 
will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  apocryphal  jests,  this  much  is  eertam,  that  the 
Governors  of  Bethlehem  meet  more  frequently  in  committee  than  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  in  Council ;  and  that  they  are  makiuj^  strenuous  efforts  to  undoud 
and  vindicate  the  character  of  an  institution  which  oudit  to  enjoypre-eminence 
among  the  most  useful  and  important  chanties  in  ±)urope.  The  officers  to 
whom  we  have  alluded  having  withdrawn,  their  successors  were  soon  appointed ; 
and  we  shall  not  upon  this  occasion  reopen  the  discussion  reatpectiag  the  pro- 
priety of  their  elections.  They  have  now  entered  upon  their  several  duties, 
'—/icU  jtutitia  be  our  motto — ^we  desire  that  they  mav  have  hit  play,  and 
shall  content  ourselves  with  hoping  that  the  new  system  (which  we  maj  observe 
is  scarcely  yet  organized)  will  be  found  to  work  wdl,  and  Uiat  a  briefater  era 
"Will  ere  long  dispelthc  gloom  which  obscures  the  immediate  vista  of  the  past. 
Tlie  report  which  Dr.  Uoodhas  laid  before  us  is  modest  and  unassnmii^;  he 
does  not  con^tulate  himself  upon  his  appomtraent,  or  indulge  in  any  lo-pttans 
on  the  occasion ;  he  makes  no  mgh-sounoin^  promises  of  wnat  he  proposes  to 
do,  but  addresses  himself,  without  any  flourish  of  trumpets,  to  the  immediate 
business — the  subject-matter  of  the  report.  It  states  that,  having  so  recently 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  ne  has  not  yet  had  time  to  mature  his 
observations  on  many  subjects  connected  with  his  department  to  whidi  he 
should  otherwise  have  called  our  attention ;  and  that  he  must  ci  necessity  found 
his  present  report  upon  such  information  as  he  finds  upon  the  records  of  the 
institution.  Me  therefore  abstains  from  referring  to  cases  whidi  were  under 
the  charge  of  his  predecessors,  folly  detailed  as  they  may  be  in  the  books  of  the 
hospital,  and  avails  himself  of  the  tabular  forms  which  have  been  hitiieito 
adopted  to  exhibit  the  usual  statistical  details  of  admissions  and  discbar^, 
recoveries  and  deaths,  and  other  details  elaborately  given  in  these  taUes,  which, 
if  we  remember  correctly,  were  devised  by  the  able  and  indeftitigable  Dr.  Web- 
ster, who,  as  a  governor,  has  never  spared  his  professional  services  in  the  midst 
of  his  official  duties.  We  conceive  this  t«  be,  on  the  port  of  Dr.  Hood,  in  good 
taste.  It  would  have  been  indelicate  for  him  to  have  commented  upon  the 
cases  under  treatment  by  his  predecessors ;  and  the  tabular  forms  referred  to 
are  extremely  simple,  lucid,  and  complete;  presenting,  under  appropriate 
columns,  alT  the  statistical  details  that  can  be  desired.  During  the  year 
1852,  there  appear  to  have  been  303  patients  admitted  into  BetEldiem,  and 
S5S  dischaiged,  of  whom  145  were  cured,  and  107  uncoied.  We  are  indebted 
nainly,  we  presume,  to  the  researdies  of  Dr.  Webster  lor  tbe  CoUoving  xvliini 
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of  the  total  number  of  curable  patients  admitted  into  Bethlehem  Hospital 
during'  onb  HnifDREB  years  ending  the  31st  December,  1853,  with  the  amoxuit 
of  cures  and  deaths  :-*- 


Total  patients  admitted 
Discharged  cured  .  . 
Died 


.    19,192 

8086   .    .    or  42*13  per  cent. 
1675   .    .    or    8  72  per  cent. 

All  the  tables  in  the  Report  before  us  are  exceedingly  curious  and  valuable 
— but  must  be  compared  with  the  returns  of  other  asylums,  before  any  Inti- 
mate deductions  can  be  drawn  from  them.  On  the  31si  of  December,  lo52, 
there  were  in  Bethlehem  351  inmates,  of  whom  103  were  males  and  158 
iemaks,  and  these  were  disposed  as  follows : — 


M. 

-g.                     TOTTAL. 

Curable     .    . 

65  .     . 

.      99  .    .    .      164 

Incurable  .    . 

38  .    . 

.      37  .    .    .        76 

Criminals  .    . 

90  .    . 

.      22  .    .    •      113 

193 


158 


351 


Of  the  112  criminal  lunatics,  90  were  male  and  22  female.  The  following 
tables  will  show  the  offences  which  were  committed  by  these  persons,  and  the 
time  they  have  been  in  Bethlehem: — 

Synopsis  qf  Offences  of  the  Criminal  LtmcUice  confined  in 
BtMdmn  HoapUoL,  ^Ist  December,  18^2. 


VATUBi  or  onrmcBS. 

XjUXS. 

fSMiXZS. 

1 

TOTAL. 

1.  AgnntI  the  8tat«. 

(1.)  High  TrtasM    .  1 
(2.)  Sedilion    ...  I 

2.  A^unst  the  Person     .    . 

3.  AgBiiMt  Property    •    •    • 
4k  Other  OfTenees  .... 

2 
66 
17 

ft 

•  • 

10 
3 

•  • 

2 

85 

20 

b 

00 

23 

112 

Time  the  Criamimel  PatienU  have  been  in  BeMekem  Hospital. 


35  years 

30  ^ 

25  „ 

20  ^ 

15  „ 

10  u 

5  ,. 

3  „ 

2  „ 

1    » 

daring  the  jear  1853 


■ALSS. 


1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

12 

13 

11 

7 

11 

24 


OO 


TOTAK« 


1 
I 

2 


3 
3 
2 
5 

1 
3 


22 


2 

5 

5 

3 

9 

1& 

15 

13 

13 

12 

27 


113 
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The  most  interesting  portion  of  Dr.  Hood's  report,  and  that  which  most 
immediately  concemstne  puWic,  and  the  well-being  of  the  charity,  consists  in 
the  improvements  which  are  stated  to  be  in  progress.  The  foUowing  is  a  sum- 
mary of  them.  The  number  of  the  attendants  has  been  increased,  with  a 
higher  amount  of  wages,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  services  of  persons 
who  are  undoubtedly  respectable  as  well  as  humane  and  intelligent.  A  head 
nurse  has  been  appointed  to  the  female  side  of  the  hospital,  and  an  officer  of 
similar  rank  is  placed  on  the  male  side.  The  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
matron  have  been  revised ;  and  she  is  under  orders  to  visit  frequently,  both  day 
and  night,  the  female  wards.  A  more  comprehensive  form  of  ward  report  has 
been  adopted,  which  will  record  the  prmcipal  incidents  that  occur.  The 
appointments  connected  with  the  sleeping-apartments  of  the  patients  have  also 
been  improved,  upon  which  subject  Dr.  Hood  very  justly  observes, — **  I  am  con- 
vinced tliat  attention  to  the  most  minute  particulars  in  their  apartments — the 
appearance  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  nome-like.  comforts,  has  a  soothing 
and  salutaiy  effect  upon  the  mind  of  all  insane  persons.  Even  though  unaccus- 
tomed to  habits  which  prevail  among  the  wealthier  classes,  the  humblest  artisan 
quickly  appreciates  any  improvement  in  his  social  condition ;  as  soon  as  he 
..acquires  a  conscious  feehng  of  self-respect,  and  the  morale  of  his  being 
becomes,  as  it  were,  raised  within  him,  a  curative  process  is  mentally  esta- 
hlished  which  rapidly  conduces  to  his  recovery.  It  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, therefore,  to  surround  the  insane  with  all  those  conditions  which  may 
contribute  to  their  personal  accommodation,  whereby  thoughts  and  associations 
of  a  healthful  tone  and  character  may  be  suggested,  which  will  gradually  dispel 
the  delusions  tliat  afflict  them." — (p.  47)  All  this  is  well  and  happily 
expressed ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  massive  iron  bars  which  now 
disfigure  and  give  a  prison-like  aspect  to  the  windows  of  this  magnificent 
edifice  (no  finer  building,  in  point  of  architectural  beauty  and  majesty,  exists 
in  Lonaon)  are  to  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  windows  of  a  liehter  and  more 
graceful  construction.  "  Experience,  adds  Dr.  Hood,  truly,  "  nas  sufficiently 
proved  the  great  importance  of  abolishing  every  trace  of  those  nnhappv  dr- 
cimistances  traditionally  connected  with  lunatic  asylums.  Every  outwanl  sign 
of  restraint  should  be  dispensed  with,  while  even  the  very  appearance  of  per- 
sonal liberty  being  circumscribed  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and 
the  vigilance  of  attendants  substituted  for  heavy  prison  walls  and  revolting 
instruments  of  torture." — (p.  48.)  Additional  rooms  for  the  sick  and  the 
infirm  are  also  being  erected,  which,  we  are  assured,  will  be  lofty,  spacious,  and 
replete  with  every  convenience;  in  addition  to  which,  arrangements  are  in 
progress  to  improve  and  perfect  the  sjjrstem  of  classification.  All  this  is 
^s  it  should  be ;  and  clearly  enough  indicates  an  activitv  in  improving — ^we 
rai^ht  almost  sav  in  remodelling — the  arrangements  of  this  estabUshment,  of 
which  it  stood  ooviously  very  much  in  need.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
good  work  which  has  been  commenced  will  be  proceeoed  with  Uber&lly;  and 
we  shall  look  with  much  interest  for  Dr.  Hood  s  next  Annual  Report.  Wc 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  difficulties  bv  which  he  is  surrounded,  but  he 
must  be  firm  in  maintaining  a  position,  which  entails  upon  him  the  responsi- 
bility of  insisting  upon  these  and  all  other  improvements  which  can  m  any 
way  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  insane  who  are  now  under  his  charge 
being  efficiently  carried  out.  We  cannot  conclude  these  observations  wiUiout 
warmly  commending  the  following  observations  by  Dr.  Hood,  which  wc  are 
sure  will  be  well  received  by  the  profession.  "  The  facts  which  occur,  and  the 
information  which  may  be  ohtained  in  this  institution,  ought  not,  I  conceive," 
says  Dr.  Hood,  "  to  be  confined  witliin  its  walls ;  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
science  and  humanity  that  they  should  be  made  known;  and  I  shall  be  ever 
ready  to  communicate  any  observations  which  may  appear  to  be  important,  to 
my  medical  brethren,  with  the  view  of  extending  to  tnem,  as  far  as  the  powers 
intrusted  to  me  will  permit^  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  noUe 
charity." 


6^3 


ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  INSANITY. 

To  THE  EdITOK  OT  THE  JoUKNAI.  OF   PSYCHOLOGICAL  MSDICINE. 

Sir, — An  interesting  work,  entitled,  "  On  the  Nature  and  Proximate  Cause  of 
Insanity,"  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  a  friend — and  as  it  professes^ 
among  other  matters,  to  deal  with  certain  pathological  opinions  of  mine,  which 
opinions  must  have  been  derived  mainly  from  the  pages  of  the  "  Psychological 
Journal,"  you  will  allow  me,  perhaps,  some  space  in  tnat  Journal,  to  cprrect  the 
errors  which,  by  partial  quotations,  the  author  of  the  above  work  has  pro- 
mulgated respectmg  them. 

I  am  unwilling  that  the  facts  upon  which  my  opinions  arc  based  should  be 
distorted  and  misrepresented;  or  that  opinions  which  I  repudiate  utterly 
should  be  given  to  the  world  cu  mine,  upon  so  high  an  autnority  as  that  of 
Dr.  Davey. 

At  page  13  of  the  cited  publication,  the  author  writes,  "  I  have  already 
stated,  on  the  authority  both  of  Poville  and  Dr.  Uitchman,  that  in  cases  of 
acute  mania,  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  is  found  of  "  a  most  intense  redness^ 
approaching  to  that  of  erysipelas,*'  or  "  injected  and  of  a  rose  colour."  It 
must  be  a  source  of  regret  to  him,  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  without 
the  opportunity  found  in  an  establishment  like  HanwcU,  or  Colney  Hatch,  to 
collect  the  necessary  facts  for  himself,  to  discover  so  very  manifest  a  discre- 
pancy in  the  reports  and  opinions  of  our  most  practical  and  scientific  men. 
Thus,  whilst  Foville  and  Dr.  Hitchman  affirm  that  the  grey  matter  is  injected 
and  of  a  rose  or  scarlet  colour,  Mr.  Solly  is  found  to  declare  the  sam& 
structure  to  present,  and  in  the  same  disorder  (mania),  **  a  dark  plum  colour.** 
And  further,  I  have  before  me  the  notes  of  a  post-mortem  examination  of  M.  A.> 
a  patient  of  the  Hanwell  Asylum  in  1842,  and  who  died  there  under  my  care, 
during  a  paroxysm  of  acute  mania,  in  whom  Dr.  Gonolly  has  reported  thai 
"the  cineritious"  substance  was  "generally  very  pale,"  but  for  these,  and  not 
less  the  foregoing  contradictions  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  draw  the 
attention,  I  hope  to  offer  a  most  satisfactory  explanation  in  the  succeeding 
remarks ;  and  more  than  this,  to  render  the  same  the  means  of  demonstrating 
the  bond  fide  nature  and  seat  of  mental  derangement  in  all  its  various  phases. 

No  further  elucidation  of  my  opinions  is  given,  except  such  extracts  as 
would  leave  ike  reader  to  believe,  tnat  I  limited  the  physical  causes  of  insanity 
to  a  roseate  condition  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Whereas,  the  very  con« 
trary  is  the  opinion  which  I  have  inculcated  both  in  the  clinical  classes  at 
Hanwell,  and  in  my  published  writings.  The  "  plum  colour"  observed  by  Solly, 
and  the  "  genendly  very  pale  appearance"  recorded  by  Dr.  Conolly,  are  by  no 
means  **  contradictory*'  to  my  views,  for  in  the  very  lecture  from  which  I  sup- 
pose Dr.  Davey  has  culled  these  "contradictious,"  I  state,  that  "insauitv 
may  be  produced  by  impaired  nutrition,"  as  well  as  by  "  an  excess  of  blood,, 
or  its  too  active  circulation ;"  or  the  converse  of  these  from  various  conditiona 
of  the  heart,  and  other  causes.  Indeed,  the  object  of  all  my  labours  has  been 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  those  theories  which  would  assign  so  complicated  a 
malady  as  insanity  to  one  special  corporeal  ailment,  whether  that  ailment  be 
"deficient  nervous  tone,"  which  has  been  so  ably,  elegantly,  and  modestly 
enforced  by  Dr.  Henry  Monro,  or  be  a  "  sanguineous  erethism,"  as  advocatedx 
by  Guislain.  (See  No.  12  of  this  Journal.)  While  the  examination  of  several 
liundred  lunatics  has  convinced  me,  that  one  structure  is  mainly  implicated 
in  this  malady,  I  am  equally  certain  that  i\\c  pathological  conditions  are  most 
numerous,  and  that  either  a  "  roseate  hue,"  a  "  plum  colour,"  or  a  very  "pale- 
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state  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,"  may  be  the  concomitants  of  extensive 
mental  disease ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  no  physical  change  whatever  may  be 
detected  after  death,  the  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  structure  being  induced 
either  mechanicadly  by  pressure  of  contiguous  structtires-^l^  blood — poison, 
or  by  vital  sympathy  with  remote  o^ans. 

As  ^ttt  famifttl  historian  of  what  1  saw,  I  stat^  that,  in  tlirefl  cases  of  recent 
mania,  the  convolutions  were  found  of  a  roseate  hue,  but  I  have  nowhere  stcUed 
that  they  are  not  found  of  other  colour  than  this.  On  the  contrary,  **  the 
burden  of  my  song*'  has  been,  that  *^  there  will  occur  a  maltiplicitff  otvieibk 
ohan^  in  that  structare  by  any  of  which  insanitj  may  be  caused ;"  and  the 
bust  time  I  ever  had  the  honour  to  address  a  pubhc  assembly  of  medi(»l  meo, 
my  words  were  these-— ^  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  restated,  that,  wUh  one  ex* 
ception,  in  every  case  of  acute  idiopathic  mania  (t.e.  whidi  I  had  seen),  the 
Cmerittous  neurme  of  the  hemisi^rical  gan^ia  was  found  of  a  roseate  or  red- 
dish hue,  and  this  accords  with  the  larger  experience  of  Foville.  In  some  cases 
there  is  reason  to  infer  that  this  enrthema  msy  disappear  in  the  act  of  dyinr,  or 
immediately  after  death,  as  an  inflamed  conjunctiva  may  become  blancbM  in 
the  act  of  syncope.  In  dementia  this  stractvire  is  often  paile,  soft,  and  atro- 
phied. My  whole  object  is,  hov^ver,  to  show  that  insanity  is  not  dependetd 
vpon  any  special  form  of  disease  in  this  structwre,  but  that  any  extensive 
pathologfieal  change  of  this  part  of  the  brain  will  be  productife  of  mental  de* 
rangement ;  and  further,  that  aH  othor  physical  disnirbanees  which  produce 
mental  disease  do  so  by  creating  Ainctional  disorder,  or  organic  change  in  tke 
grey  portion  of  the  eerebral  oonvohatkms;  and  tiiat  thus,  we  may  vtilTdiscoTer 
a  umtf/  cfprindd^f  even  where  facts  appear  discrepant  and  cootnidict^My."—- 
Transactions  ofP,  Med.  Assoc.,  p.  152. 

The  special  views  of  Dr.  Davey  do  not  demand  any  notice  from  me.  They 
have  been  fairly  criticised  in  your  remarks  on  Dr.  Monro's  work  (Joaniai,  p.  341) 
in  which  it  is  shown  that  tm  esthemc  character  of  insanity  has  been  fdiy  re^ 
cognised  by  Mr.  Nesse  Hill  and  Grichton ;  while  the  researches  of  MarshaA 
Hdl  had  abundantly  proved  that  analogous  symptoms  aright  be  produced  eitlier 
from  an  excess  or  d[deet  of  blood  in  the  brMA.  My  thanks  aic,  however,  doe 
to  Dr.  Davev  for  associating  my  name,  even  for  a  passiiig  moment,  with  those 
of  Foville,  CottoUy,  and  Solly;  and  especially  do  I  tnaak  him  for  conl^niiBg  mj 
opinions  in  language  so  like  my  own  as  the  following :— > 

DaVBI.  HlTCHXAK. 

''There  can  be  no  donbt  tliat  the  ^Ibeileve  that  before  the  aeelpel  can 
various  effusions,  opacities,  adbesions»  reveal  opacity,  thsekeniDg,  and  infilti*- 
and  vascularities,  and  so  on,  which  ap-  taon  of  the  membranes,  or  eongestiai» 
pear  on  the  examination  of  the  braLS  injOammation,  softness,  or  har&e«iiof 
end  its  investing  metebranes,  in  per-  tiie  medullary  matter,  ihett  must  hevn 
sons  dying  insane,  must  be  regarded  beengreai  and  important  changes  long 
as  the  mere  effects  of  the  oetcbral  dis-  going  on,  and  that  neeraaoopicapnearo 
order,  and  not  as  its  first  cause.^' —  anoes  ou^ht  to  be  regarded  more  as 
Page  38,  Op.  €it.,  1653.  remits   than  eanses,   as  the  ft«r»HT 

rather  than  the  source,  of  the  maiady.** 

— -Zance^  vol.  ii.,  1847,  p.  564. 

"In  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain,        '*  Idiotism  is  the  result  of  defictent 

i^en,  is  located  the  proximate  cause  of    or  diseased  cineritious  matter  (existing 

insanity." — ^Page  35,  Op.  Cit.,  1853.       from  birth)  in  the  oonvohitiotts  of  *W 

brain ;  and  that  insanity  is  fflmiwd  hj 
some  change,  either  fnnctional  oar  or- 
ganic, in  the  same  atni<>tn w  ** — LanceL 
Dec  1B47.  — — . 
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''Admitting  that  the  proximate  "Each  and  all  of  these  causes  act  by 
cause  of  insanity  consists  in  an  irrita-  producing  fonctional  disturbance  or 
tion  (or  morbid  sensibility)  of  the  grey  structural  change  in  the  vesicular  neo* 
matter." — Page  36,  1853.  rine  (grey  matter)  of  the  enoephalon.'' 

— Ptychologiocd  Jowmal^  1S50. 

"  Any  disease  whatever  in  the  ciue« 
ritious  neurine  of  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain,  whether  it  be  strumous  de- 
terioration* inflammation,  or  anflBmia^ 
which  involves,  directly  or  indirectly, 
a  Urge  extent  of  this  important  stnuy 
turc,  may  be  productive  of  mental  de< 
rangemeut." — Provincial  TramaC' 
tiom,  1852. 

These  extracts  are  introduced  with  no  invidious  feeling  towards  my  friend 
Dr.  Davey,  least  of  ail,  to  insinuate  the  fault  of  plagiarism  against  him ;  for  of 
this  1  believe  him  to  be  wholly  incapable;  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 

regret  to 

—    ^ rw      o-    ,     . — -r .    has  never 

had  the  good  fortune  to  live  either  at  Colney  Hateh  or  HanweU. 

lam, 

Kr.  Editor, 
Derby  County  Asylum,  MicWeover,  Yours  truly, 

August  17lh,  1853.  JOHU  HlICHJfAli. 
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TuE  aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  when  darkened  by  superstition,  are  almost 
inconceivable  j  it  seems  to  fall  into  an  abyss^a  deep  withm  the  lowest  deep — 
which  is  utterly  unfathomable !  We  have  before  us  a  brochure,  with  shame 
be  it  spoken,  from  the  pen  of  an  English  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  we  are  assured  is  no  fictitious  personage,  but  a  h(yndfide  preacher  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Bath.  If  it  had  been  handed  to  us 
printed  in  black  letter  with  au  old  wooden  binding  we  should  have  held  it  up 
as  an  example  of  the  profli^te  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages ;  or 
were  we  not  assured  by  those  who  personally  know  this  unworthy  member  of 
the  church  that  he  is  in  earnest,  we  should  imagine  the  pamphlet,  written  like 
Dean  Swift's  Sermon  on  a  Broomstick  as  a  quiz,  a  satire  upon  one  of  the  pre- 
vsdling  follies  and  delusions  of  the  a^.  But  we  can  fina  no  such  apology  to 
plead  m  extenuation  of  the  offence  wnich  this  reverend  divine  has  committed, 
which  we  regard  with  mingled  feelings  of  pity  and  indignation.  A  tabic- 
turning  mania  has  literally  **  turned  his  nead  '*  hence  he  thus  introduces  him- 
self to  the  notice  of  the  public : — 

*•  Every  one  has  heard/'  it  is  the  Rev.  E.  Gillson,  M.  A.,  Curate  of  Lyncombe 
and  Widfcombc,  Bath,  who  now,  gentle  reader,  addresses  you!  "amd  most 
people  have  witnessed,  something  of  table-/ ttrnwior;  but,  perhaps,  few  are  pre- 
pared for  the  astonishing  phenomena  of  tM^talking.  Mr.  Godfrey  has  aone 
a  good  service  in  his  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  account  which  he 
has  published  of  it.*  All  that  I  shall  at  j^rescnt  attempt,  is  chiefly  to  corro- 
borsie  his  testimony  and  reiterate  his  warnmg. 

♦  In  two  little  works,  entitled,  "Tablc-Moving  Tested,  and  proved  to  he  the  result  of 
talanic  Agency;"  and  **  Table-Tumiag,  the  Devil's  Modem  Masterpiece."  By  the 
Rev.  N.  S.  Godfrey,  S.C.L.,  of  St.  C^hcrme's  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Incumbent  of 
Wortley,  Leeds.    London :  Seeley. 
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"  I  found  that  some  members  of  my  congregation  had  tried  the  experiment 
of  putting  questions  to  the  table.  On  their  first  attempt,  they  were  not  ]>re- 
pared  to  expect  an  answer ;  but,  to  their  great  consternation,  when  a  question 
was  proposed,  the  table  deliberately  lifted  up  its  foot  and  replied.  Further 
questions  were  put,  and  an  instant  reply  invariably  given.  I  heard  of  this, 
and  felt  desirous  of  witnessing  the  phenomena,  for  the  purpose  of  investi^ 
tion.  I,  therefore,  proposed  a  meeting  with  these  friends  and  another  family 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  table-turning  as  a  mere  amusement.  We  accora- 
ingly  met  last  Friday  evening  (Sept.  2,  1853),  seven  in  number.  I  had  never 
before  witnessed  any  experiment  in  table-tuming,  and  therefore  requested  those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  it  to  commence  operations.  Their  hands  had  not 
been  on  the  table  many  minutes,  before  a  cracking  was  heard,  and  this  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  slight  movement  of  a  very  peculiar  character.  It 
was  a  sort  of  heaving^  straining  motion  in  the  table.  A  question  was  then 
put,  and  an  answer  immediately  given.  I  placed  my  hand  upon  the  table, 
and  put  a  variety  of  questions,  jul  of  whicn  were  instantly  and  correctly 
answered.  Various  ages  were  asked,  and  all  correctly  told.  In  reply  to  trifling 
(questions,  possessing  no  particular  interest,  the  table  answered  by  quietly 
lifting  up  the  leg,  and  rapping.  But,  in  answer  to  questions  of  a  more  exciting 
character,  it  would  become  violently  agitated,  and  sometimes  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  can  only  describe  the  motion  by  the  ^^oiA  frantic." 

After  the  fibres  of  the  table  have  been  thus  "  heaving "  and  "  straining  ** 
with  a  sort  of  colicky  pain,  and  its  motion  has  become  frantic,  the  reverend 
gentleman  propounds  to  it  the  following  insane  queries  :— 

"  I  inquired — Are  you  a  departed  spuit  ? 

"  The  answer  was.  Yes,  indicated  by  a  rap.' 

"  Are  you  unhappy  ? 

"  The  table  answered  by  a  sort  of  writhing  motion,  which  no  natural  power 
over  it  could  imitate. 

"  It  was  then  asked,  shall  you  be  for  ever  unhappy  ? 

"  The  same  kind  of  writhing  motion  was  returned. 

"  Are  you  a  fallen  angel? 

"  No  answer,  which  indicated  a  negative. 

**  Do  you  know  the  fallen  angels  ? — Yes, 

"  Are  they  more  powerful  than  you  ? — Yes. 

"  Are  you  obliged  to  obey  them  f-^-Yes. 

"  Do  you  like  their  society  7 — Yes. 

"  Do  you  know  Satan  ? — Yes. 

"  Is  he  the  Prince  qf  Devils  ? — Yes. 

"  Will  he  be  bound ?^Yes. 

"  Will  he  be  cast  into  the  abyss  ? — Yes. 

**  Willyoti  be  cast  in  with  htm  ? — Yes. 

"  How  long  will  it  be  before  he  is  cast  out  ? — He  rapped  ten. 

"  Will  wars  and  commotions  intervene  P 

"  The  table  rocked  and  reeled  backwards  and  forwards  for  a  length  q; 
time,  as  if  it  intended  a  pantomimic  acting  of  the  prophet's  prediction  : — 
'  The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard,  and  shall  be  removed  like 
a  cottage;  and  the  transgression  thereof  shall  be  heatfy  upon  it;  and  it  shall 
fall,  and  not  rise  again.*  "  * 

This  is  pretty  weD,  but  worse  follows ;  the  philosophical  curate  wishes  to 
ascertain  the  "  head  quarters  '*  of  Satan :  like  another  Faustus,  he  thus  inter- 
rogates the  magic  table : — 

"  I  then  asked,  where  are  Satan's  head-quarters  ?  Are  they  in  England  ? 
There  was  a  slight  movement. 

"  Arc  tbcy  in  France  ? — A  violent  movement. 

♦  Is.  xxiv.  20. 
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'*  Are  they  in  Spain  P — Similar  agitation. 
**  Are  thiy  at  JKome  f — The  table  literally  seemed  A'ontic" 
The  sectarian  animus  of  the  reverend  gentleman  iiere  sufficiently  nnveils 
itself!    Alas !  for  Kome ! 

"  Roma — Roma !  non  e  piu  come  e  em  {Hnma." 

'*  At  the  close  of  these  experiments,"  continues  the  reverend  performer, 
"which  occupied  about  two  hours,  the  invisible  ttgent,  in  answer  to  some  ques- 
tions about  himself,  did  not  agree  with  what  had  been  said  before.  I  therefore 
asked, — 

"  Are  you  the  same  spirit  that  was  in  the  table  when  we  began  ?^No. 

"  How  many  spirits  have  been  in  the  table  this  evening  ?— ro\ir. 

"  This  spirit  informed  us  that  he  had  been  an  infidel,  and  that  he  embraced 
Popery  about  five  years  before  his  death.  Amongst  other  questions,  he  was 
asked,— 

"  Ih  vou  know  the  Pope  ? — 2^  table  was  vudenity  nutated, 

'*  I  asled,— How  long  will  Popery  continue  ? 

"  He  rapped  ten;  exactly  coinciding  with  the  other  spirit's  account  of  the 
binding  of  Satan."  ' 

The  reverend  expositor  of  these  blasphemies  subscribed,  we  mav  presume,  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  before  receiving  Holy  Orders ;  yet  gives  himself  up  to 
these  unliallowcd  speculations  with  a  freedom  from  whicn  the  most  unblushing 
Atheist  (if  such  a  oeing  exist)  would  recoil!  Nay,  he  has  the  effrontery  to 
introduce  the  Bible  itself  into  these  mountebank  performances,  which  we 
are  informed  were  actually  exhibited  in  the  Bath  Theatre,  and  assures  us  that 
the  movements  of  the  table  were  stopped  the  moment  the  Bible  was  placed  uponit. 

"  2%e  table  was  enaaged  in  rapping  out  a  number,  but  the  instant  the 
divine  volume  was  laid  upon  it,  the  movement  ceased.  When  the  Bible  woM 
removed,  it  went  on.  This  was  repeatedly  tried,  and  invariably  with  ths 
same  result.  Other  books  were  laid  upon  the  table,  similar  in  size  and 
shape  to  the  Bible,  but  without  any  effect." 

Blessed  be  the  memory  of  Ferdinand  Mendes  Pinto  f 

"  Can  such  things  be. 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud        >. 
Without  our  special  wonder?" 

But  to  proceed.  The  crazed  curate  next  soliloquizes  upon  these  prodigies 
in  the  folio winff  sublime  strain : — 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  things  P  What  was  my  motive  in  inves- 
tigating? and  what  is  my  object  in  relating  them?  I  entered  upon  the 
inquiry,  not  for  the  gratification  of  mere  idle  curiosity,  but  from  a  sense  of 
duty  as  a  watchman  on  the  city  walls.  And  I  publish  the  result  simply  as  a 
sentinel  would  sound  an  alarm  if  he  saw  the  enemy  peeping  out  of  an  ambus- 
cade. I  am  thankful  that  the  warning  has  been  faithfully  sounded  from  Leeds, 
and  I  cannot  but  re-echo  it  from  Bath.  We  may  be  condemned  by  some 
Christian  people  as  only  exciting  a  curiosity  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
suppress.  But  in  answer  to  this,  I  simply  refer  to  the  almost  universal  extent 
to  which  table-turning  has  been  already  carried.  We  cannot  suppress  the 
curiosity,  but  we  may  warn  them  against  the  danger  of  indulging  in  it.  If  a 
parent  saw  his  children  playing  over  the  hole  of  the  asp,  would  he  leave  them 
to  their  amusement,  from  the  fear  of  exciting  still  ^reat«r  curiosity  by  inter- 
ference ?  I  judge  not.  Neither  could  a  Christian  minister,  who  deserves  the 
name,  discover  that  his  people  were  unconsciously  playing  with  evil  spirits, 
and  fail  to  give  them  warning."  ^ 

Wc  conceive  that  no  Christian  minister  who  thus  abuses  his  sacred  functions 
is  fit  to  be  the  spiritual  guide  and  preceptor  of  any  C9ngre£^ti5h.  His  facts  and 
his  reasoning  are  alike  abhorrent  to  common  sense.  "^ 

NO.  XXIV.  T  T 
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Of  course  the  simple  experiments  of  Fitaday  amomit  ta  noi^iiiig  in  the  eje» 
of  tbb  table-moYiHg  fftkuliic;  to  ]id  has  the  Impadenee  to  declare*- 

^  Professor  Faraday  ncfrer  coiild  ha?e  witnessed  anjtfaiiig  of  tlie  kind,  or  he 
could  not  for  a  moment  entertain  his  physical  theory  as  an  explanaiion.  He 
speaks  of  unconscious  pressure  bein^  tne  cause.  I  say,  let  any  number  of 
persons  press  as  they  please,  not  only  unconsciously,  bat  consciously,  volun- 
tarily ana  opei^y,  ana  to^  oould  prodaoe  notking  of  tlie  kind.  Moreorer,  the 
most  yioleni  movements  wece  often  prodnced  witboat  the  alighteat  preasare.'* 

Wa  will  not  pollute  our  pages  with  fitftker  extracts.  The  name  of  God 
Almighty  is  desecrated  in  every  page,  in  order  that  these  ludicrous  blaspheBsias 
shouM  M  masqueraded  in  ibe  garb  of  I'sligion !  We  sincerely  tmst  uiat  the 
good  people  of  %atb  will  not  alK>w  their  Church  to  be  thna  desecrated.  Better 
the  B]ev«  £.  Gillson  were  dressed  up  as  harlequin  than  thai  he  duold  wear  a 
surplice  muI  gown  for  the  djeseminatioM  of  such  heresies.  Better  it  were  for 
him  to  visit  wakes  and  country  fairs  than  profane  the  Church  with  his  aatifls. 
There  is  not  a  carpc^iter  in  any  village  that  eould  noi  put  the  reverend  oentle- 
mau  in  the  way  of  ridding  himself  of  such  delusions ;  bnt  ridicole  is  insnJSicient 
— ^a  heavier  pumshment  should  be  administered  by  the  Eodesiaatical  Court ! 
Where  is  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  P  We  sincerdy  hope  this  paii^>hki  wiD 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  his  lordship  I     Verb.  sat. 
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The  important  subject  of  longevity  has  been  but  little  investigated  in  this 
country.  It  cannot,  therefore^  oe  otherwise  than  gratiffing  to  our  feelings  to 
'find  that  a  gentleman  al  admitted  scientifie  and  practical  eminence  has  been, 
«for  a  series  of  years,  devoting  his  mind  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  prohn^ing 
life.  Are  we  not,  as  a  body  of  professional  men,  too  much  disposed  to  ne^ect 
the  subject  of  hygihie  ?  and  are  we  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of 
studying  with  care  and  attention  the  causes  that  uiorten  or  promote  longevity  ? 
That  we  have  the  power  of  prolonging  life  much  beyond  the  scriptural  limits  by 
the  adoption  of  judicious  nygiemc  measures  is  an  indisputable  fact ;  and  he 
who  is  able  to  suggest  the  best  means  for  accomplishing  so  beneficial  a  result, 
is  entitled  to  our  warmest  gratitude.  Dr.  Van  Oven's  work  is  replete  with 
valuable  data,  havinjg  a  direct  and  important  bearing  upon  tiie  subieet  of 
longevity.  It  is  written  with  elegance  and  good  taste.  The  rules  laia  down 
by  the  author  for  the  ^H-olongation  of  human  life  are  based  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  medicine,  and  an  enlarged  experience  of  the 
treatment  of  disease  at  the  bed-side. 

We  subjoin  the  following  observations  relative  to  a  pcnnt  of  psychological 
interest ; — 

"  When  we  speak,  then,  of  the  growth  of  the  mind,  we  do  not  mean  the 

frowth  of  the  actual  mental  powers,  hot  the  au^entation  of  the  stores  of 
uowledge  which  are  gradually  acquired  by  the  nund,  and  which  are  essential 
to  its  dauy  action.  Now  these  stores  of  knowledge  are  gained  only  throogli 
the  organs  of  sensation,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  perfection  of  tliese 
organs  is  necessary  for  supplying  the  mind  with  wholesome  food ;  to  promote^ 
not  the  growth  of  its  abstract  power,  (whieh,  bebg  incorporeal,  may  be  always 
equal,)  but  the  accumulation  of  those  dear  impressions  frosi  witnout,  whiek 
enaUe  it  so  to  exert  itself  as  to  act  in  that  manner  which  we  call  wisely.  The 
(NTS^ms  oi  infancy  cannot  ccmvey  correct  impressions  to  the  mind,  nor  is  the 
brain  perhaps  sufficiently  consolidated  to  receive  them  properly ;  it  is  neces- 

*  On  the  Dedine  of  Life  in  Health  and  Bisease ;  being  an  Attempt  to  investigate  tks 
Causes  of  Longevity,  &c.    0.  Barnard  Van  Oveo^  MJ).    London:  ChorcliilL  18&9i. 
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aary  tbat  a  oertaiii  maturity  of  organization  should  exist,  in  order  that  the 
impression  conveyed  to  the  mind  he  dear  and  definite,  that  many  various  and 
repeated  impressions  should  have  been  made  before  it  can  have  gained  an 
adequate  store  of  knowledge,  an  adequate  mass  of  materials  whereon  to  exert 
its  powers.  Perception,  memory,  imagination,  and  judgment,  are  usually  re- 
garded as  the  four  great  powers  of  the  mind.  Of  these,  perception  is  the  great 
supplying  power  on  which  the  others  depend.  The  eye  perceives  all  that  passes 
around  it ;  and  by  the  use  of  letters  it  is  euabled  to  peruse  the  records  ot  past 
events,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  to  see  all  that  has  ever  been,  and  all  that  now  w, 
throo^out  the  world.  Nay,  more,  to  commune  with  the  bygone  races  of 
mankind,  and  learn  all  that  they  saw,  heard,  read,  or  thought.  In  the  same 
way  the  ear,  the  touch,  the  taste,  the  smell,  minister  to  tiie  mental  storehouse, 
carrying  valuable  impressions  of  all  around.  Memory  is  but  the  power  of 
caHmg  up,  from  the  wcU-arraDgcd  stores  of  knowledge,  past  impressions  and 
the  effects  produced  by  them.'* 

We  would  direct  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  chapter  on 
apoplexy  and  hemiphlegia.    It  contains  some  valuable  suggestive  matter. 

Dr.  Van  Oven  oonoludes  his  very  interesting  and  important  work  with  the 
following' sensible  remarks: — 

"If  a  complete  system  of  public  hygiene  were  established,  pestilential  and 
epidemic  diseases  would  cease  to  appear;  a  wise  physical  as  well  as  moral 
training  in  early  youth  would  be  universal,  and  would  gradually  eradicate 
hereditary  faults  ot  organization,  and  thus,  by  a  combination  of  wise  legislatioii 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  of  prudence  and  obedience  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  the  nation  might  be  rendered  more  healthful,  more  vigorous,  more 
virtuous,  more  happy.  Oh,  may  this  soon  be !  May  this  great  country,  dis- 
tinguished as  it  is  in  arms  and  arts,  the  queen  of  commerce,  the  home  of  free- 
dom, the  refufi'e  of  the  oppressed,  become  remarkable  for  healthfulness,  ev^ 
in  its  crowded  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  !  May  her  inhabitants  be  dis- 
tinguished alike  by  the  perfection  of  their  physical  development,  the  complete- 
ness of  their  mental  powers,  and  the  purity  of  their  moral  conduct, — a  model 
for  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  mankind — a  free,  a  healthful,  and  a  happy 
people  !*' 

To  this  we  say.  Amen.  We  sincerely  trust  that  the  author  of  this  able  and 
philosophical  work  will  continue  his  investigations  into  this  much  neglected 
oranch  of  medical  literature.  His  work  shoiud  be  studied  by  non-professional 
as  well  as  by  professional  readers. 
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Notices  of  most  of  the  Annual  Reports  coming  from  the  establishments  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  this  country,  down  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1850,  have  already  appeared  in  our  columns.  Our  file  of  these  documents  is 
not  complete  to  tne  present  time,  the  superintendents  of  some  of  the  hospitals 
having  failed  to  forward  them  to  us.     n  e  proceed,  however,  to  review  suck  of 

*  Reports  of  Institationi  for  the  Imane  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Of  the  Pennsylvania  Hoepital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  years  1861  and  1852. 

2.  Of  the  MasMchoMtU  State  Lanatic  Hoepital,  for  the  years  1851  and  1858. 

3.  Of  the  Bbomingale  Asylnm,  for  the  yean  1851  and  1852. 

4.  Of  the  Ohio  Louatic  Asylnm,  for  the  year  1851. 

5.  Second  and  Third  Biennial  Reports  of  the  lUiaois  SUte  Hoqiital^  for  tke 

yeirs  from  1849  to  1852. 
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tbem  as  we  are  enabled  to  do  without  overleaping  a  year,  and  thus  making  a 
biatus  in  their  history,  as  represented  on  onr  pages. 

1.  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  far  the  Insane, — According  to  the  report 
for  1851,  the  number  of  patients  admitted  into  this  Institution  m  the  course  of 

the  year,  was •        .    204 

Remaining  at  the  dose  of  1850 213 

Whole  number  for  the  year    ..,.•..    417 
Dischar^d  or  died         ........    201 

Remainmg  at  the  close  of  1851 216 

Of  the  patients  discharged,  there  were  cured   .        .        •        •    107 
Died 26 

Causes  of  death. — Acute  mania  8,  acute  dementia  1,  softemng  of  the  brain 
6,  epilepsy  1,  pulmonary  consumption  1,  dysentery  3,  chronic  ulceration  of 
throat  1,  exhaustion  from  long  refusal  of  food  1,  suicide  1,  cancer  1,  old  age  2. 
.  "Seyeral  of  the  cases  of  acute  mania  were  undoubtedly  injured  by  the 
journey  to  the  hospital  during  the  existence  of  the  acute  sjrmptoms,  which 
often  cannot  without  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  those  of  indammation  of 
the  brain.  While  this  doubt  exists,  the  patient  had  better  be  retained  at  home, 
and  the  probabilities  of  ultimate  recovery  are  not  lessened  bv  such  a  course. 

"  The  premature  removals  have  this  year  been  rather  loss  frequent  than  here- 
tofore, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  importance  of  persevering  in  a 
course  of  treatment  for  insanity  is  beginning  to  be  more  generally  under- 
stood." 

The  principal  improvements  in  the  establishment  during  the  year,  are  a  new 
museum  and  reading-room,  additional  means  to  extinguish  fire,  m  case  of  con- 
flagration, a  summer-house  in  the  women's  pleasure-grounds,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  steam  for  horse-power  in  supplying  water.  The  new  museum  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  model  as  the  one  previous!;^  erected,  and  the  two  form 
a  symmetrical  feature  in  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings. 

"  The  whole  arrangement  of  the  new  one  is  such  as  to  make  it  an  attractive 
place  of  resort,  especially  to  the  convalescent,  and  the  cultivated,  studious 
patient ;  to  all,  indeed,  who  desire  a  cheerful  and  comfortable  apartment,  where 
they  can  quietly  read  and  study,  or  amuse  themselves  by  inspecting  the  various 
objects  of  interest  spread  before  them.  The  funds  whicn  have  been  contributed 
have  not  only  enabled  us  to  put  up  and  finish  the  building,  but  also  to  procure 
a  very  fair  beginning  for  a  library,  and  a  foundation  for  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  natural  history,  minerals,  shells,  &c.,  and  some  pictures  and  busts. 
A  fine  dioptric  prismatic  lantern  and  a  microscope  have  also  been  procured 
from  the  same  source." 

If  there  be  auy  dwelling  inhabited  by  human  beings  in  which  a  conflagration 
is  more  fearful  than  in  any  other,  it  is,  and  for  very  obvious  reasons,  an  esta- 
blishment for  the  insane.  This  evident  truth,  together  with  the  fact  that  one 
of  our  public  asvlums  was  burned  but  two  or  three  years  since,  and  within  the 
last  three  montns  a  private  one,  while  on  the  Continent  of  £urope  several  have 
been  destroyed  in  a  similar  manner,  should  induce  all  who  have  the  charge  of 
such  institutions  to  sec  that  the  means  of  protecting  them  from  fire  are  ample 
and  efficient.  Hence,  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Kirkbride  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate in  this  place. 

"  Ordinarily,  the  greatest  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  fire  in  such  esta- 
blishments, is  not  so  much  that  the  inmates  may  be  burned  as  from  suifbcation ; 
and  of  course  their  safety  consists  especially  m  weli-dcvised  plans  for  preven- 
tion, or  if  that  cannot  be,  of  prompt  detection,  with  abundant  means  always 
in  order,  for  immediately  extinguishing  it.  To  effect  these  objects  properly/ 
the  subject  should  be  prominent  in  the  minds  of  those  who  onginaily  control 
the  character  of  the  edince,  quite  as  much  as  of  those  who  are  subsequently  to 
manage  it.    It  would  seem  to  require  little  argument  to  prove  that  all  such 
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buildings  should  be  made  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  circumstances  will  permits 
If  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  arch  them  throughout,  other  expedients  should 
be  adopted  to  prevent  the  rapid  spread  of  fire,  and  to  expedite  the  escape  of 
the  inmates.  All  the  stairways  should  be  made  of  iron  or  other  indestructiUe 
material,  ample  in  size  and  number :  the  roof  should  be  of  metal  or  slate,  and 
arrangements  should  be  made  at  different  points,  by  which,  if  a  fire  does  occur^ 
it  can  be  confined  to  one  section  of  the  budding.    There  should  also  be  a  mode 

Erovided,  by  which,  if  at  such  a  time  smoke  should  enter  the  air-chambers 
elow,  it  could  be  prevented  from  rising  through  the  'flues  in  a  dangerooa 
amount  to  the  wards  above.  All  such  establishments  should  be  wanned  hj 
fresh  air  passed  over  steam  or  hot-water  pipes  in  air-chambers  in  the  cellar, 
with  the  boilers  placed  in  a  building  entirely  detached  from  the  main  structure^ 
and  some  distance  from  it.  This  mode  of  heating,  carried  out  in  the  way 
suggested,  will,  of  itself,  remove  the  greatest  source  of  accidents  from  fire  in 
public  institutions." 

In  the  Report  for  1852,  it  is  said,  that  "  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  pro- 
vision for  the  insane  made  by  the  State,  at  Harnsburg,  and  which  has  been 
ayailable  during  the  year  just  closed,  this  institution  has  been  about  full  during 
the  whole  period,  and  for  much  of  the  time  inconveniently  crowded,  particu- 
larly in  the  wards  appropriated  to  men." 

Patients  remaining  at  the  close  of  1851  ,        .        .        .  216  '• 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  ye^r  ....  197 

Whole  number 413  ' 

Discharged  or  died 198 

Remaimng  at  the  close  of  1852 215 

Of  the  patients  discliarged,  there  were  cured    ...  99 

Died 28 

Causes  of  death. — ^Acute  mania  5,  pulmonary  consumption  6^  softening  of 
the  brain  6,  congestion  of  the  brain  3,  exhaustion  from  long  continued  remsal 
of  food  2,  sloughing  of  the  perineum  1,  suicide  1,  convulsions  1,  inflammation 
of  intestines  1,  chronic  ulceration  of  intestines  1,  foreign  body  entering  the 
trachea  1. 

"Five  of  the  cases  terminated  within  ten  days  of  their  admission,  and  these 
were  the  fatal  cases  of  acute  mania." 

Seven  of  the  cases  discharged  were  removed  before  they  had  been  subjected 
to  treatment  sufficiently  long  to  test  their  curability. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  received  since  the  opening  of  the  institution,  is, 
of  males  1212,  females  995— total,  2207.  Of  these,  1049  have  been  discharged 
cured,  and  230  died. 

As  the  subject  is  of  much  importance,  no  apology  is  necessary  for  intro- 
ducing a  considerable  portion  of  the  very  judicious  and  just  remarks  upon 
bodily  restraint,  which  are  found  in  the  report  before  us. 

*^  No  point  connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  insane  is  now  more  conclu- 
sively established  than  that  every  such  institution  may  be  conducted  without 
the  use  of  any  mechanical  restraint  whatever.  Whether  it  is  expedient  to  do 
so,  under  all  circumstances,  is  not  so  well  settled.  To  dispense  with  restraining 
apparatus  entirelv,  requires  that  a  hospital  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  give 
all  the  benefits  of  the  most  perfect  classification,  that  it  should  always  have  a, 
force  of  intelligent  trained  attendants,  and  abundant  means  for  exercise  and 

occupation  in  the  open  air It  is  no  advance  to  give  up  restnunin^ 

apparatus,  and  substitute  frequent  and  long-continued  seclusion.  An  indi- 
viaual  may  reallv  be  more  comfortable  and  much  better  off  in  the  open  air, 
with  some  mild  kind  of  restraining  apparatus  on  his  person,  than  he  would  be 

confined  to  his  chamber  without  it Temporary  seclusion  to  a 

chamber,  however,  is  a  remedy  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  is  really  im- 
portant ;  but  those  who  control  it,  should  especially  endeavour  to  make  the 
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periods  of  its  use  as  short  as  possible,  and  always  remember  that  firom  the 
moment  it  ceases  to  be  useful,  it  rarely  fails  to  become  injurious.  The  free  use 
of  restraining  apparatus  is  unfortunate  in  its  direct  effects  upon  the  patient^ 
for  it  brings  about  bad  habits,  and  prevents  the  use  of  valuable  means  of 
treatment.  It  is,  perhaps,  still  more  mischievous,  by  its  bad  effects  upon  the 
attendants,  and  all  those  who  have  the  care  and  control  of  the  inmate^  of  an 
hospital.  Where  restraining  apparatus  is  kept  in  the  wards,  and  those  in  them 
become  accustomed  to  seeing  and  using  it,  it  soon  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the 
great  resource  in  times  of  dS&culty  and  danger,  and  is  liable  to  make  us  forget 
the  great  importance  of  what  can  only  be  c^ed  tact,  and  the  happy  influence 
of  gentleness,  kindness,  and  sympathy,  which,  with  occupation,  ooi^tute  the 
great  moral  remedies  for  all  forms  of  this  affection. 

*'  Desirable,  or  at  least  convenient,  as  physical  strength  is,  in  lui  hospital 
lor  the  insane,  no  one  can  be  long  in  such  an  institution  without  disooverine 
that  those  who  exercise  most  control  over  patients,  exert  the  most  powerful 
restraining  inflaences,  and  are  most  reliable  with  the  excited,  and  most  judi- 
cious in  the  time  of  difficulty,  are  not  the  individuals  who  depend  upon  their 
strength,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  are  often  the  very  persons  who  physically 
conlarender  but  little  service.  The  gentleness  and  quiet  confidence  of  a  chila 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  effect  what  the  strong  man  might  have  to 
give  up  in  despair. 

"Regarding  a  large  and  varied  supply  of  restraining  apparatus  as  an  unde- 
sirable possession  for  any  hospital,  and  oelieving  the  oevifiing  of  new  forms  of 
it  an  unfortunate  use  of  that  ingenuity  which  should  be  employed  in  contriving 
means  for  dispensing  with  it  eutirelj^,  this  hospital  has  never  owned  a  strait- 
jacket,  a  niun,  a  tranquillizing  chair,  or  any  of  the  still  harsher  means  for- 
meriy  used,  nor  of  the  novel  ones  more  recently  recommended.  .  ,.  •  .  •.  • 
For  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  the  average  number  using  restraining 
apparatus  would  not  exceed  one  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  house,  and  not  more 
than  from  four  to  six  in  temporary  seclusion  in  their  chambers,  generally  for 
periods  of  from  a  few  hours  to  a  fraction  of  an  hour.  It  has  firequently  nap- 
pened  that  for  several  months  together  there  has  been  no  restraining  apparatus 
used  in  the  institution.  When  apparatus  is  used,  it  is  either  in  tue  form  of 
leather  wristbands,  secured  by  a  oelt  around  the  body,  soft  leather  mittens 
fastened  in  the  same  way,  a  strong  dress  with  the  sleeves  connected,  or  the 
i^paratus  for  confining  a  patient  on  his  bed." 

After  remarking  that  such  restraints  are  sometimes  evidently  useful,  that  in 
certain  forms  of  insanity  they  may  even  save  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  that 
the  sole  direction  of  the  apparatus  should  lie  with  the  physician,  Dr.  Kirkbride 
says, — **  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  the  great  advantage  which  is  experienced 
in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  from  doi^  away,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  with 
even  the  appearance  of  restraint.  Tnis  is  the  true  field  for  the  ingenious,  and 
their  efforts  and  contrivances  in  this  way  can  hardly  do  harm.  It  begins  in 
the  very  choice  of  a  site ;  it  continues  in  the  construction  of  the  buudinjgs, 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  wards,  in  their  furniture  and  fixtures,  in  the  kind 
and  position  of  the  inclosures,  and  in  the  conveniences,  comforts,  and  luxuries 
of  the  establishment.  It  consists  in  making  other  objects  prominent^  even 
where  restrictions  are  intended ;  in  masking,  as  far  as  may  oe,  the  unpleasant  part 
of  what  is  unavoidable,  and  in  bringing  out  in  bold  relief  before  the  patiento  so 
many  objects  for  ag^reeable  contemplation,  and  so  manv  modes  of  occupation, 
as  to  leave  little  time  or  inclination  for  dwelling  on  what  is  of  a  less  pleasant 
diaracter." 

A  "  Calisthenium" — a  novelty,  for  females,  in  establishments  for  the  insane, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  being  heralded— containing  a  bowling-alley,  and  other 
means  of  exercise,  has  been  erected  for  the  women's  department  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  60  feet  long  by  9  in  width.  In  connexion  with  the  description 
of  this,  Dr.  Kirkbride  makes  the  following  remarks : — 
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**  Tkere  is  a  large  class  of  nenrons  affections,  from  tlie  sHghtest  sliades  ol 
diseased  health  up  to  diseases  of  the  gravest  chanMSter,  which  ue  maiidy  owiog* 
to  a  eontinaed  yiolation  of  natural  laws,  few  of  wkidi  can  long  be  trampled  on 
with  impunity.  Prominent  among  these  laws  seem  to  be  those  proTisions 
whieh  require  that  man  should  make  free  use  ef  his  muscles,  and  have  pure  air 
for  the  purposes  of  respiration.  .  •  .  .  It  is  unquestionaUy  the  great 
misfortuue  of  many  stuaious  men.  awl  women,  and  of  others  with  different- 
sedentary  occupations,  that  their  pwrsoits  present  almost  insuperable  obstadles 
to  their  using  nee  exercise  m.  the  open  air,  althoosh  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  a  few  hours  that  ^>eiit  in  every  day  woula  not,  at  tne  end  of  theyea^ 
have  enabled  thon,  with  less  waste  of  the  vital  energies,  to  have  accomplished 
an  equal  amount  of  work,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  laid  up  a  capital  of 

health  for  future  emergencies It  is  desirable  that  every  part  of  the 

human  body  should  be  harmoniously  cultivated ;  but  that  which  will  most  tend 
M  keep  down  an  unduly  excited  nervous  system,  will  unquestionably  be  found 
to  be  a  proper  development  and  exercise  of  the  muscular.  '  Muscles  ver$u$ 
Nerves,'  is  really  the  motto  of  our  new  (klisthenium,  and  the  Calistheiiium 
has  been  established  from  a  conviction  that  a  large  number  of  eases  of  the 
hiffhest  interest  are  constantly  to  be  met  witii,  attributable  (o  theeansotalrHid^ 
referred  to,  and  provii^  oooobBaively  the  Izutk  61  ^e  views  which  have  jusi 
been  cursorily  gtven." 

Gas,  from  the  Philadelphia  gas-works,  has  been  introduced  into  the  buildii^, 
which  is  famished  with  two  hundred  and  forty-five  burners,  "  In  the  lecture- 
room,  especial  pains  has  been  taken  to  make  it  tributary  to  the  objects  for  which 
that  room  is  d^^ed — the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  patients.  Lights 
have  been  arran^;ed  to  show  transparencies  to  ^reat  advantage,  while  fixtures 
have  been  contrived  for  the  convenient  darkemng  of  the  room  during  the  ex- 
hibition of  dissolving  views,  and  for  showing  the  different  modes  in  which  gas 
may  be  burned,  as  well  as  some  other  somewhat  novel  arrangements  that  are 
likely  to  interest  our  audience." 

2.  McusachfueUs  State  Lunatic  Hospital.^^la  Massachusetts,  a  new  State 
Hospital  for  the  insane  is  nearly  completed.  Dr.  Chandler,  of  the  hospital  at 
Worcester,  in  his  report  for  1851,  in  alluding  to  it,  and  also  to  the  prospect 
that  a  third  establishment  of  the  kind  will  become  neccssafy  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  discusses  the  subject  of  having  distinct  institutions  for  the  two  sexes. 
He  quotes  the  rreat  German  ptjfchiater,  Dr.  Jaoobi,  in  favour  of  such  a  plan, 
and  ooncludes  that  the  propriety  of  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  by  those  who 
are  practically  familiar  with  the  subject. 

Men.  Women.  TotaL 
Patients  at  the  State  Hospital,  Dec  1, 1850  228  213  441 
Admitted  in  the  eoune  of  the  year         .        .    125        138        263 

Whole  number 353        351        704 

Discharged  and  died Ill        127        238 

Remaining,  Nov.  30,  1851    ....    242        224        466 
Of  those  Sscharged,  there  were  cured    .        .      56  55        111 

Died 13  26  39 

Causes  of  death, — ^Marasmus  3,  apoplexy  and  palsy  6,  consumption  6,  ei^ 
lepsy  4,  suicide  1,  disease  of  brain  1,  typhus  fever  1,  lun^  fever  2,  dysenteno 
fever  1,  inflammation  of  bowels  3,  erysipelas  3,  bronchitis  1,  old  age  1,  m»« 
niacal  exhaustion  5,  pleurisy  1,  jaundice  1. 

''  Intemperance,"  says  Dr.  Chandler,  "sends  a  few  of  its  victims  to  us  every 
year.  A  singular  case,  in  respect  to  long-continuanoe,  now  nearly  a  year,  of  thtt 
peculiar  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens,  has  been  under  our  care.  When  his  atten* 
tion  is  not  oiverted  by  the  presence  of  others,  he  almost  constantly  sees  '  the 
pistols  of  the  villains  who  are  trying  to  shoot'  him,  *  pointing  right  towards'  him. 
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He  often  holds  the  building  from  '  tipping  over  on  to  him/  as  he  says ;  and  he 
will  exert  himself  for  hours  to  prevent  his  wagon  from  turning  over." 

"  Two  cases  have  come  to  us  the  past  year,  resulting  from  disease  of  the 
bowels  contracted  in  California.  The  idisease  of  the  bowels  in  each  case  has 
been  removed,  but  the  sympathetic  affection  of  the  brain  will  remain.  Within 
the  last  three  years,  the  wives  of  nine  men  h^ve  come  to  our  care  in  consequence, 
in  almost  eveiy  instance,  of  their  husbands  going  to  California." 

In  the  remarks  upon  the  mortality  in  the  institution,  it  is  stated  that  "  in- 
sanity, with  many,  is  but  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  ^neral  breaking-up  of  the 
physical  constitution."  It  "usually  consumes  the  vital  principle  rapioly.  But 
thexe  are  a  few  exceptions  where  the  physical  powers  are  but  little  affected  by 
manv  years  of  mental  disturbance.  The  average  of  the  36  who  died  the  last  year, 
the  auration  of  whose  insanity  was  known,  was  49  years  and  8  months.  The 
average  time  insanity  continued  in  the  28  in  whom  it  lasted  more  than  one 
year,  was  9  vears  and  3  months ;  and  the  average  time  it  continued  in  the  8 
in  whom  it  did  not  continue  one  year,  was  4  months  and  7  days." 

A  valuable  meteorological  journal  has  been  published  in  the  annual  reports 
of  this  hospital  for  the  last  thirteen  vears.  In  1851,  the  State  furnisbea  the 
institution  with  a  set  of  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  extensive 
observations.  They  consist  of  a  barometer,  thermometer,  psychrometer,  rain- 
eauge,  and  graduated  measures.  Hiey  were  accompanied  oy  a  table  of  reduc- 
tion, and  the  directions  emanating  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

By  the  report  of  1852,  it  appears  that  this  establishment  is  likely  to  become 
an  asylum  for  forei^  paupers,  rather  than  a  curative  establishment  for  natives. 
The  number  of  foreigners  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  1842  was  34,  and 
the  number  has  regularly  increase^  until,  at  the  end  of  the  last  year,  it  was 
241. 

Men. 

Patients  remaining,  Dec.  21,  1851         .        .    242 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year         .        .    148 

Whole  number .390 

Discharged  .  .        .        .        .126 

Kemaininff,  Nov.  30,  1852     ....    264 

Of  those  OLscharged,  there  were  cured  .      55 

Died     .        . 20 

.  Caitses  of  death, — ^Maniacal  exhaustion  11,  marasmus  7,  consumption  6, 
apoplexy  and  palsy  3,  epilepsy  3,  "  disease  of  brain"  2,  old  age  6,  disease  of 
heart,  suicide,  hemorrhage,  intestinal,  inflammation,  dropsy,  diarrhcea,  and 
''  disease  of  brain  from  intemperance,"  1  each. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  there  were  13  cases  of  erysipelas  of  the 
head  among  the  patients,  but  none  of  them  were  fatal.  The  application  of 
warm  water  was  "grateful  in  some  cases,  but  the  effects  of  other  topical  appli- 
cations, of  doubtful  utility."         .... 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  hereditary  predisposition  to  mental  alienation. 
Dr.  Chandler  says :  ''  A  mother,  two  sisters,  and  a  brother,  have  been  inmates  of 
this  hospital.  All  of  them  have  been  here  twice,  and  some  three  times.  Two 
brothers  and  two  sisters,  of  another  family,  have  been  inmates  here.  Other 
members  of  the  same  family  have  been  insane.  The  members  of  this  family 
were  periodically  affected.  Of  another  family,  two  brothers  and  a  sister  have 
been  patients  here.  The  father,  mother,  a  sister,  and  two  other  brothers,  were 
for  a  time  insane.  At  this  time  we  have  three  male  patients,  who  have  each  a 
sister  with  us.  A  mother  and  her  daughter  are  patients  here,  at  this  time. 
We  once  had  twin  sisters,  and  once  a  man  and  his  wife,  as  patients." 

Upon  another  subject,  and  one  which  has  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  countnr,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  we  find  the 
foUowing  statements :  "  Five  {patients;  have  been  brought  to  us,  whose  minds 
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were  overborne  by  inveatigaling  the  phenomena  early  designated  as  the 
*  Rochester  knockings.'  The  two. males  recovered  their  former  health  of  body 
and  mind  very  favourably,  and  two  of  the  females  will  probably  recover.  They 
were  all  what  are  called  *  nervous*  persons,  and  were,  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion, sufTering  from  physical  disease." 

The  whole  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  twenty  years  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  hospital,  is,  of.  males  2090,  females  2080,  total  4170.  Of  these, 
929  males  and  979  females. have. been. discharged  recovered;  and  232  males 
and  218  females,  a  total  of  450,  died  in  the  hospital.  In  the  first  decennium, 
the  number  of  males  admitted  was  812,  of  females  751,  the  former  considerably 
predominating.  In  the  last  decennium,  the  number  of  males  was  1291,  of- 
lemales  1322,  the  latter  predominating.  The  average  number  in  the  hospital 
has  regularly  increased  from  107  in  1833,  to  515  in  1852.  Greatest  number,, 
at  any  one  time,  552,  in  September,  1852. 

3.  Bloomingdcde  Asylum, — Dr.  Nichols's  report  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum, 
for  1851,  b  extremely  brief,  extending  only  to  the  length  of  two  pages. 

Patients  remaining  at  the  close  of  1850 
Admitted  in  1851        .... 

Whole  number 

Discharged  ...,..•        33 

Died 

Remaining,  Dec.  31     . 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured  . 

Causes  of  death, — Epilepsy  3,  serous  apoplexy  2,  "  tuberculous  disease,  one 
chiefly  aflPecting  the  bowels,  the  other  the  lungs,"  2,  puerperal  peritonitis  1, 
arancnnitis  1,  "  old  cases  of  senile  dementia,  in  one  ot  which  death  appeared 
somewhat  hastened  by  an  attack  of  eczema,  and  the  other  by  jaundice,"  2. 

Dr.  Nichols  resigned  his  office  in  the  spring  of  1852,  and  has  since  been 
appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  the  NatioualHospital  for  the  Insane,  about 
to  oe  erected  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

Dr.  D.  Tilden  Brown,  a  gentleman  well  Qualified  for  the  place,  was  elected  as 
successor  to  Dr.  Nichols.  In  making  up  the  report  for  1852,  although  he  has 
'*  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  yet  he  hardly  equab  him  in 
brevity,  for  the  document  extends  to  three  pages. 

Men.    Women.    Total. 
Patients  at  the  close  of  1851         ...      54  68        112 

Admitted  in  1852 
Whole  number  in  1852 . 
Dischar(>ed,  died,  and  eloped . 
Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 
Of  those  oischarged,  there  were  cured 
Died     .        .        .        .        .        . 


Men. 
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58  49  107 

52  67  119 

25  23  48 

11  7  18 


Causes  of  death, — ^Paralysis  4,  epilep^sy  3,  puerperal  mania  2,  exhaustion 
from  prolonged  excitement  2,  apoplexy,  inanition,  extensive  abscesses,  dysen- 
tery, acute  meningitis,  1  each ;  (2  not  stated.) 

"  Seven  patients  died  within  ten  days  after  admission,  and  five  others  after 
a  stay  varymg  from  two  to  four  weeks." 

4.  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum, — Next  upon  our  file  to  the  report  from  Bloora- 
ingdale,  lies  its  antipode  in  length,  that  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  1851. 
Here  are  ninety-five  large  and  dosely-printed  pages,  from  the  the  pen  of  Dr.  S. 
Hanbury  Smith,  the  extent  of  whose  profession^  reading  is  probably  as  great 
as  any  other  physician  who  has  been  connected  with  the  institutions  for  the 
insane  in  this  country. 
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Mem  WoBMO.  Totri; 

Patients  rcnuwiiiig  Nov.  16, 1850  .        .        .  170  148  818 

Admitted  in  liie  course  of  tke  year         .        .  133  150  S83 

Whole  number 303  998  601 

Discharged 153  147  300 

RemainW  Nov.  16, 1851      .        .        .        •  150  151  301 

Of  those  cuscharffed,  there  were  cured    •        .  77  86  163 

Died     .        • 19  21  40 

Ca««09  of  demtk. — exhaustion  of  acute  mania  5,  dironic  mank  6,  phthisis 
pulmonaUs  4,  apoplexy  3,  dironic  peritonitis,  3,  dysentery  3,  tabes  mesen- 
terica  3,  hianition  3,  chronic  hepatitis  2,  epilepsy,  general  paralysis,  pneumonia, 
bilious  colic,  chronic  ookmitis,  nephritis,  gangrene  of  lace,  anasarca,  1  each. 

"  Five  were  brouffht  in  dying,  and  a  sixth  died  on  the  road.  Persons  unao- 
customed  to  see  and  treat  such  cases  are  very  apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  ajE^po- 
rent  ttrenffih  of  the  patient,  not  sui^eoting  that  his  unceasing  exertions  are 
rapidly  wasting  the  oil  of  life." 

"  During  the  past  year,  no  less  than  23  persons  were  received,  perfectly 
quiet  and  harmless,  but  in  whom  intellect  was  utterly  extinct.  *  *  *  When, 
as  has  been  so  long  and  so  advantageouslv  practised  in  Ckx^inental  Sonipe  and 
Great  Britain,  the  medical  officers  of  State  Lunaiic  Hnspitah  ihaU  pmlidy 
lecture  on  mental  disorders,  and  instruct  a  adcet  daas  of  advanced  students ; 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  na^kure  and  treatment  of  insanity  shall  l)e  looked  upon 
as  indiapensaUfi  to  1^  wdl-educated  physician,  and  OMleges  shall  make  the 
possession  of  t^at  knowledge  a  condition  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  a 
diploma,  then  will  establishments  like  this,  mainly  mtended  for  the  cure  qf 
menial  dieordere,  not  the  custody  of  the  incurabhf  intane,  cease  to  have  tiieir 
wards  filled  with  hopeless  cases,  patients  will  neither  be  hurried  off  to  die  on 
the  road  or  immediately  after  their  reception  in  the  asylum,  nor  be  kept  at 
home  until  their  cases  have  become  hopeless." 

We  quote  the  following  extracts  from  the  remarks  upon  medical  treatment. 

"  The  asthenic  character  of  disease,  now  becoming  so  marked  in  the  great 
Western  Valley,  has  been  singularly  prominent  in  the  cases  received  last  year. 
In  no  one  was  the  idea  of  depletion  entertained  for  an  instant,  by  any  of 
the  medical  officers  of  the  institution;  and  those  who  had  lost  blood  pre- 
viously to  their  admission  proved  exceedingly  difficult  to  restore,  sank  rato 
hopeless  dementia^  or  died.  It  most  now  be  considered  as  a  settled  thing,  that 
during  the  continuance  of  the  present  asthenic  epidemic  constitution,  depletion 
is  exceedingly  hazardous,  and  commonly  contraindieated  in  insanity ;  and  in 
the  very  same  forms  of  disease  in  which  bloodletting  was  formerly  so  freely 
practise,  the  liberal  use  of  stimul&nts  is  now  required,  tolerated,  and  proves 
eminently  curative. 

"In  the  treatment  of  acute  cases  of  mania,  the  bowels  have  been  first 
thoroughly  cleared  by  appropriate  medicine ;  such  as  a  warm  aloetic  purgative, 
cathartic  pills,  or  calomel  and  jalap,  assisted  by  compound  infusion  of  s«ma» 
and  injections,  as  the  case  might  be.  Sometimes  I  employ  an  emeto-cathajiic 
of  one  grain  of  tartar-emetic,  ten  grains  of  calomel,  and  twenty  of  ipecacuamuL 
After  irecly  evacuating  the  bowels,  they  have  been  kept  soluble  with  milder 
medicines.  Immediatdy  after  the  action  of  the  cathartic,  sometimes  previously 
to,  or  during  that  action,  the  patient  commences  the  use  of  from  four  to  six 
ounces  of  wine,  three  or  more  times  a  day,  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  brandy, 
together  with  abundance  of  the  most  nourishing  and  easily  digested  food. 
Excitement  commonly  ceases  very  quickly  under  the  above  treatment." 

If  the  stimulus  cease  to  have  curative  and  produce  ptfitho^;enitic  effects,  as 
indicated  by  a  dry  tongue,  constipation,  and  cardiac  irritability,  it  is  stopped, 
and  substituted  by  ferruginous  tonics,  of  which  Dr.  Smith  prefers  the  munated 
tincture  of  iron. 
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"  Onlj  in  some  few  oases,  marked  by  extreme  irritability,  restlessness,  and 
want  of  sleep,  with  moist,  fli^by,  and  tremulous  tongfue,  natural  or  dilated 
pupil,  frequent,  irregular,  and  wnk  pulse,  and  oold  relaxed  skin,  has  opium 
been  used  to  any  extent ;  then  commonly  with  wine,  and  always  with  excellent 
effect  In  proportion  as  the  general  condition  approaches  that  of  a  patient 
delirious  from  typhoid  fever,  nave  we  found  the  combination  of  opium  and- 
tartar-emetic,  as  recommended  by  Graves,  and  in  the  form  originally  pronosed 
by  him,  of  service,  though  its  use  requires  watching,  to  guard  against  ill-con- 
sequences  from  its  depressing  action. 

'*  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  puerperal  mania,  I  have  nothing  new  to 
offer.  I  shul  content  myself  with  expressing  the  ooinion  that  bloodletting  is 
eminently  contraindicatea.  In  this  matter  all  autnorities  agree.  Churchill 
says  he  '  has  never  found  it  advisable.'  Pridiard,  that  it  '  is  condemned  by 
all  practical  writers,  on  whose  judgment  much  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  ;*- 
and  £squiro],  Hasbun,  Gooch,  and  Burrows,  are  equally  opposed  to  it.  Even 
where  local  inflammation  is  discovered,  there  are  other  means  of  combating 
that  besides  bloodletting,  which,  if  decided  upon,  must  be  used  with  the 
utmost  caution;  and,  with  the  present  epidemic  constitution  of  disease,  I 
should  much  fear  even  local  depletion. 

"Our  main  reliance  is  upon  purgatives.  If  there  is  great  excitement,  I 
have  much  confidence  in  the  already-mentioned  combination  of  the  potassio* 
tartrate  of  antimony,  virith  opium,  known  as  '  Graves's  Mixture,'  or  muriate  of 
ammonia,  with  digitalis ;  afterwards,  if  the  head  be  not  hot,  full  and  repeated 
doses  of  opiates.  Exhaustion  is  the  great  dancer  to  be  ap|»rehended.  This  is 
to  be  combated  vrith  nourishing  diet,  easy  of  ^estion,  tonics,  and  stimulants^ 
as  wine,  ammonia,  turpentine.  As  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  I  have  a  piedilectiaa 
for  a  combination  of  chinoidin  and  serpentaria,  analogous  to,  but  more  active 
than  Huxham's  tincture ;  and  in  lesser  degrees  of  debility,  I  employ  valerian 
and  arnica." 

Dr.  Smith  states,  that  37  of  108  married  or  widowed  females  admitted  during 
the  year,  had  become  insane  in  consequence  of  childbearing ;  and  25  of  the 
cases  were  puerperaL  This  "enormous"  prc^portion  serves  as  a  test  for 
remarics  to  a  consideraUe  length,  in  which  he  assumes  that  so  great  a  prevalence 
of  puerperal  mania  must  act  as  a  powerful  genitive  cause  of  insanity,  by  the 
transmission  of  an  hereditary  taint  to  the  children. 

Seven  cases  of  insanity  connected  with  disease  of  the  ear,  inflammation  of 
the  meatus-extemus  and  the  tympanum,  were  treated  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Three  of  them  were  cured  by  curing  this  local  dbease.  The  fourth  was  * 
demented  patient,  in  whom  tl^  otorrnoea  produced  maniacal  excitement.  The 
latter  subsided  in  proportion  as  the  former  approximated  restoration.  The 
other  three  were  under  treatment,  but  two  of  them  "  have  hitherto  proved 
refractory." 

Under  the  head  of  "  Critical  Phenomena,"  Ave  cases  are  related,  in  which, 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  the  patients  were  cured  of  their  psychical  dis- 
order by  diarrhoea ;  four,  by  **  boils ;"  one,  by  "  sloughing  sores,  especially  on 
the  lower  limbs ;"  and  two  by  "cachectic  sores." 

"  A  long  experience,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  **  of  the  great  value  of  the  preparations 
of  chlorine  in  adynamic  conditions,  caused  by  or  accompanied  with  a  presumably 
wptie  change  in  the  blood,  has  led  me  to  make  trial  of  them  in  those  forms  of 
mental  disease  associated  with  an  unusual  lividity  and  coldness  of  the  lips^ 
hands,  and  sometimes  the  tip  of  the  nose,  evidently  due  to  an  embarrassed 
capillary  circulation,  and  that,  as^  I  conceive,  ascribable  to  some  such  morbid 
condition  as  that  above  mentioned.  In  such  cases,  the  chlorate  of  potassa  is 
the  preparation  I  prefer,  and  the  observations  of  the  last  year  have  fully  con* 
firmed  the  opinion  of  its  value  which  I  entertained.  Again  and  again  has  its 
use  corrected  the  condition  of  the  circulation  in  question,  when  all  other  means 
had  been  tried  in  vain ;  speedily  removing  or  diminishing  the  lividity,  eoldness. 
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and  sloggifib  movement,  with  a  correspondent  improyement  in  the  health  of 
body  and  mind.  I  commonly  prescribe  it  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains, 
quickly  increasing  to  ten  grains  or  more,  dissolved  in  two  or  three  ounces  of 
camphor-water,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  Occasionally  it  may  with  advanta^  be 
administered  in  infusion  of  valerian,  arnica,  or  with  almost  any  other  meoicine 
indicated." 

"  In  foar  cases,  two  of  dementia  and  two  of  mania,  caused  by  masturbation, 
the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron,'  in  large  doses,  was  found  to  be  the  best 
anaphrodisiac  we  could  employ,  appearing  to  be  the  real  agent  in  the  cures 
which  followed  its  use."  The  nymphomania  of  a  case  of  recurrent  mania  was 
rapidly  cured  by  bromide  of  potassa,  in  fifteen-grain  doses,  three  times  a-day. 

Arranged  under  separate  captions  in  this  elaborate  Report,  among  them  the 
**  Impropriety  of  deceiving  the  insane,'*  and  "  On  the  treatment  of  patients 
after  they  return  home,  the  reader  will  find  much  interesting  ana  useful 
matter.  Since  the  publication  of  it,  the  hvdra  of  politics  has  crawled,  in  its 
slimy  pathway,  into  the  domain  of  philantnropy,  benevolence,  and  charity,  in 
Ohio,  and  driven  from  their  places  all  the  of&oers,  not  of  the  lunatic  asylum 
alone,  but  of  all  the  state  institutions  in  the  city  of  Columbus.  Ohio  had 
previously  taken  and  sustained  an  exalted  position  in  rejgard  to  those  of  her 
citizens  who,  suffering  under  the  defects  and  diseases  to  which  our  race  are  liable, 
demanded  or  merited  that  assistance  which  can  best  be  afforded  at  public 
institutions.  The  whole  expense  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  original  and  current, 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  benevolent  establish- 
ments, have  been  and  are  defrayed  from  the  public  treasury.  So  noble  a  pre- 
cedent ought  not  to  have  been  soiled,  its  merit  dimmea,  annulled,  by  one 
which,  in  tne  minds  of  all  who  rightly  underatand  the  nature  of  the  duties  of 
the  officera  of  an  institution  for  the  insane,  can  but  be  considered  as  impru- 
dent, unwise,  unjust,  ignoble,  and  seriously  detrimental  to  the  wel&re  of.  those 
for  whose  benefit  those  institutions  are  founded. 

We  are  writing  of  principles,  not  of  men.  For  aught  we  know,  the  places  of 
the  removed  officers  have  been  supplied  by  persons  equally  meritorious,  although 
thev  lack  the  important  element  of  experience.  But  if  the  principle  be  esta- 
blisned  that  rotation  in  office,  at  public  oeneficent  institutions,  must  correspond 
with  the  chan^  in  national.  State,  or  municipal  politics ;  that  the  moneys  de- 
voted to  charitable  objects  must  be  converted  into  "  loaves  and  fishes"  for  the 
maws  of  political  cormorants,  then  farewell  to  all  progress  in  those  institutions, 
to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  philanthropbt,  and  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  insane,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Apathy  of  officera,  carelessness 
of  police,  looseness  of  administration,  neglect  of  patients  or  other  inmates,  and 
general  deterioration,  must  be  the  inevitable  results.  May  Ohio  soon  retrace 
tne  path  in  which,  by  a  humiliating  descent,  she  has  taken  the  initiative ;  and 
may  all  other  States  contemplate  this  precedent  in  its  proper  light,  that  they 
may  shun  and  not  follow  it ! 

5.  I%e  Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  at  Jacksonville,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Hig^ins.  The  second  biennial  report  was 
issued  before  the  buildings  were  sufficiently  complete  to  receive  patients,  and 
consequently  is  principally  devoted  to  financial  affaira.  From  the  third  report, 
which  closes  with  the  1st  of  December,  1852,  we  learn  that  the  hospital  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1S51. 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Patients  admitted 73          65  138 

Discharged  cured 18          16  34 

Died 1            6  6 

Remaining,  Dec.  1,  1852         ....    43          39  82 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  about  two  hundred  and  forty  applications  for  the 
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admission  of  patients— enough  to  fill  the  present  building — ^haye  already  been 
made,  and  thai  the  means  of  classification  are  imperfect,  Dr.  H.  recommends 
thr  erection  of  two  additional  receding  wings,  as  was  contemplated  in  the 
orunnal  design  of  the  establishment. 

The  bam  was  burned  in  July  last,  having  been  set  on  fire  bj  one  of  the 
patients,  intentiomJly,  so  far  as  appears.  The  buildings  are  to  be  warmed  bj 
steam,  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  ot  the  hospital  at  Trenton.  The  boilers  are  in 
a  detached  building,  ninety  feet  distant  from  the  principal  edifice. 

The  amount  of  work  which,  according  to  the  Report,  has  already  been  per- 
formed by  the  patients,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  a  proper  estimation  of 
manual  labour,  as  a  hygienic  and  restorative  means,  is  entertained  by  the  super- 
intending officer  of  the  institution.  (The  above  account  of  the  American 
asylums  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  and  is  extracted  from  the  July 
number  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,"  edited  by  Dr.  Hays.) 
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The  following  remarks,  taken  from  the  last  chapter  of  Dr.  Duncan's  useful 
and  valuable  work,  entitled,  "  On  Popular  Errors  on  the  subject  qf  Insanity^* 
are  so  confirmatory  of  the  view  taken  by  ourselves  of  this  question  in  the 
first  article  in  our  present  number,  that  we  with  pleasure  place  them  before 
our  readers. 

There  remtins  yet  one  other  soggestion  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  this 
subject,  and  that  is,  the  propriety  of  suppressing  all  the  existing  prirate  lunatic 
asylums,  and  establishing  governmental  institutions  of  a  corresponding  description  in 
their  stead,  for  the  accommodation  of  patienu  in  the  higher  classes  of  society 

**  I  think  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  after  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  there 
exists  no  such  decided  necessity  for  the   adoption   of  further  precautions  against 
unjustifiable  confinement  as  to  force  us  to  adopt  a  more  stringent  system  of  lunatic 
asylums,  without  regard  to  the  consequences  to  which  such  system  may  lead.    Matters 
are  well  enough  provided  for  already  to  lead  us  to  pause  before  embarking  in  a  new, 
expensive,  and  complicated  machinery,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  at  least 
equally  advantageous  in  other  respects  with  that  which  it  is  intended  to  supplant. 
Now,  the  proposed  plan  of  having  only  governmental  asylums  seems  open  to  this 
objection,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  lead  ihe  relatives  of  the  insane  to  hesitste  even 
more  than  they  do  at  present  before  placing  their  lonade  friends  In  places  where  they 
can  be  properly  treated.     Wlien  we  consider  the  probable  site  of  aiieh  establishments, 
their  public  character,  their  being  governed  by  an  official,  and  anmerons  board,  &c., 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  such  a  feeling  would  be  prodaoed,  and  ttat  a  larg«  section 
of  the  community  would  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  they  wovM 
pr^ent,  and  that  sooner  than  seud  their  friends  tliere,  they  would  endeavour  to  get 
them  treated  in  some  private  place.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  anch  a  course  would 
entirely  defeat  the  intention  of  those  who  now  advocate  the  formation  of  such  establish- 
ments.    If  a  door  is  now  open  to  abuse  and  cruelty,  the  practical  effect  of  the  new 
arrangement  would  be  to  opeu  It  still  more  widely,  while,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  it 
would  be  decidedly  injurious  to  muny  patients,  by  depriving  them  of  the  only  effective 
means  for  having  their  malady  properly  treated.     Nor  could  the  inconvenience  be 
remedied  by  any  law  that  could  be  framed,  making  ii  penal  to  have  Innatics  kept  in 
private  houses.     So  long  as  any  patients  of  this  class  ai-e  permitted  to  be  at  large  it 
would  be  obviously  impossible  to  have  its  provisions  coustiucted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  allow  of  a  distinction  being  drawn  between  those  who  might  and  those  who  might 
not  be  confined  in  separate  lodgings. 

The  admission  of  the  principle  that  such  a  thing  as  a  proprietary  asylum  is  not  to 
be  permitted  to  exist,  plainly  iuvolves  the  hypotliesin  that  the  governraeut  is  prepared 
to  establish  different  institutions  in  every  requisite  variety  of  style  of  accommodation 
and  rale  of  charge,  to  suit  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  the  pecuniary  circum- 
stances of  individual  patients.  Admitting  that  the  government  were  even  to  do  this 
the  question  remains  to  be  asked— Will  they  create  several  asylums  of  each  grade,  and  by 
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doing  so,  loftTe  the  p«riiet  it qniiiog  aecomHMKbtioa  the  power  of  aeleotiagr  het«ee» 
rival  infttitutioiiB,  so  as  to  have  in  some  meeeiire  the  option  of  disposing  tlieir  invalul 
relative  v?beze  tbey  may  tbin^  moat  for  hia  advantage  ?  or  vrill  theyi  by  creating  otne 
only  of  each  kind,  virlually  establish  a  monopoly  wfaieh  they  moat  neceasarily  be 
satisfied  with  ?  I  say  nothing  of  thediffioulty  of  managing  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  such  establishments,  so  as  to  seeure  to  each  individual  the  fall  amount  of  the 
eoniforts  to  which  his  payments  entitle  hfm,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against 
their  becoming  an  expense  to  the  State ;  (br  I  take  St  for  granted  that  it  would  never 
be  contemplated  that  the  rates  of  charge  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a  profit  to 
the  country ;  and  if  not,  how  ia  the  ealeolation  to  be  made,  so  as  at  all  times,  and  under 
the  varying  oonditions  of  a  fioetuatiiigBmBber  of  inasates,  to  guard  against  a  deficiency  f 
Difficulties  still  greater  would  probably  arise,  as  to  the  extent  of  country  for  which 
such  institutions  should  be  oonstmcted,  which  wonld  be  peculiarly  embarrassing  if 
the  friends  of  the  patient  were  ltd  an  option  of  uaing  them  or  not ;  and  if  aueb 
an  option  were  not  accorded  to  them,  the  whole  proceedings  would  have  an  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  character,  altogether  foreign  from  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

There  is  a  plain  and  obvious  reason  why  the  Qovemment  should  establish  public 
asylums  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  because  the  inability  of  the  classes  for  whose  benefit 
such  establishments  are  intended,  to  provide  proper  accommodation  for  their  reception 
without  auch  assistance,  leaves  the  country  only  a  choice  of  evils— either  to  suffer  the 
neglected  lunatics  to  wander  about  the  country  uncared  for  and  uncontrolled,  a  burden 
to  themaelvaay  and  a  source  of  danger  to  ethers,  or  to  undertake  the  duty  of  providing 
proper  accommodation  for  them  at  the  publie  expense.     These  establishments,  eonse* 
^uently,  partake  essentially  of  an  deemosynary  character.    But  no  sneb  necessity  can 
be  urged  for  the  adoption  df  a  aimilar  system  of  public  aaylamt  for  the  rich ;  and 
although  they  might  not,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  deserve  to  be  considered  as 
charitable  institutions,  yet  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  sturdy  spirit  of  in  dependence 
which  forma  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  national  charneter,  would  strenuously  resist 
tlie  attempt  to  force  upon  them  the  nse  of  a  public  and  state  provision  for  the  accom^ 
jnodation  of  thdr  relatives  and  fHends;  and  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  many 
persons  taking  a  wrong  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  institutions  when  they  perceive 
others  precisely  similar  formed  on  a  basis  of  a  purely  charitable  nature.     In  these 
countriea  there  ia  a  strong  feeling  among  persons  in  independent  circumstances  against 
allowing  the  State  any  control  over  what  they  consider  their  proper  and  personal  rights ; 
and  it  has  consequently  become  a  settled  maxim  in  the  policy  of  the  country,  that  the 
Government  ia  not  to  be  asked  to  do  anything  that  can  be  done  equally  well  by  private 
enterprise. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  proprietors  of  private  asylums  have  a  direct 
pecuniary  intereat  in  the  success  of  their  establishments,  this  very  circumstance, 
though  it  may  oocaaionally  betray  them  into  improprieties,  is  of  itself  a  powerful 
stimulua  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  promote  their  efficiency  as  places  of 
recovery.  The  surest  step  to  success  in  this  as  m  every  other  undertaking,  is  to  prove 
oneself  deserving  of  it.  A  large  number  ot  cures  effrcted  in  a  short  time  will  do 
infinitely  more  to  fill  the  purse  of  the  proprietor  than  all  the  questionable  gains  he  can 
lay  his  hands  on,  by  detaining  patients  unnecessarily  after  they  have  recovered,  or  ad- 
mitting othera  who  ought  never  to  have  been  received.  In  a  public  institution  it  pa 
ebvious  no  such  stimulus  can  exist.  A  sense  of  duty,  and  a  desire  of  reputation,  are 
the  only  motivea  that  can  prompt  a  man  to  exertion,  whose  salary  is  fixed,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  issue.  These,  undoubtedly,  sre  sufficient  to  induce  many  who  occupy 
this  honourable  position  to  use  their  utmost  ability  for  the  good  of  the  patients  com- 
nitted  to  their  care ;  yet,  looking  at  human  nature  generally,  we  cannot  help  admitting 
that  the  sense  of  a  man's  income  depending  upon  his  exertions  in  any  undertaking  is 
a  motive  infinitely  more  powerful  in  effect,  though  lower  in  moral  principle,  in  leading 
him  to  diacharge  his  duties  sealously  and  efficiently.  Even  the  ambition  to  earn  per- 
sonal reputation  has  less  scope  to  act  in  the  ease  of  managera  of  a  public  institution 
tlian  in  that  of  the  proprietors  of  a  private  one ;  because  in  the  latter  the  chsracter  of 
the  establishment  is  simply  and  exclusively  that  of  the  indiridnal  who  condocta  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  There  is  no  prestige  arisliig  from 
honourable  namea  asaociated  in  the  management,  and  identified  vrith  ita  interests,  to 
obscure,  by  the  weight  of  rank,  influence,  or  authority,  the  exact  measure  of  personsl 
fitness  for  the  situation  he  fiUa.  In  public  asylums,  on  the  contrary,  the  mansging 
board  occupy  the  prominent  place  in  the  public  eye;  they  are  the  source  of  authority^ 
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and  the  fixed  and  permanent  bead,  while  the  manager  is  bnt  a  subordinate  officer, 
occupying  the  post  for  a  season,  and  rcmovabU  at  pleasure.  It  is  hence  much  more 
difficult  for  him  to  bring  bis  personal  exertions  into  public  notice,  so  as.  to  earn  for' 
himself  a  distinct  and  hanonrable  character.  Beneath  the  shade  of  the  official  direc- 
tors, both  the  defieieneies  and  the  merits  of  the  nanaging  svperintendent  are  concealed 
iirom  general  obeenration,  aiid  aossequently  the  stimiihu  whieh  would  otherwise  be  so 
Taluable  in  stirring  him  up  to  individual  elfoit,  loses  a  great  part  of  its  real  Taloe. 

There  is  one  obvious  advantage  that  private  asylums  possess  over  public  one*,, 
which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is,  that  the  entire  power  of  directing  their 
concerns,  as  well  &s  the  sole  responsibility,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  indi- 
Ttndal.  Hence  all  the  details  of  their  management  are  characterized  by  nnity  of 
action  and  design — a  matter  of  tbe  very  greatest  importance  in  the  treatment  of 
lonatics.  If  the  assistants  hesitate  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  views  of  tbe  head  ef 
the  institution,  there  is  a  short  and  simple  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  incouTenienee. 
This  is  not  always  the  cas^  in  public  iusiitutions.  Subordinate  officers  often  occasion 
•  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  the  principal  sup^ntendent,  and  thwart  his  wishee  in  « 
variety  of  ways,  whieh  it  is  difficult  to  bring  imdcr  tbe  Dotiee  of  tbe  board,  or  t» 
represent  to  them  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  convince  them  af  the  neeesstty  of  adopting^ 
an  effeotual  remedy  for  tbe  evil  complained  of.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  kmatic 
asylums  exclusively,  but  of  all  public  institutions  governed  by  a  numerous  committee, 
the  members  of  which  do  not  always  see  matters  in  the  same  light  or  act  harmo- 
nioBtly  together.  Parties  will  sometimes  be  formed  among  them,  asd  one  official  is 
backed  by  one  party,  while  another  is  backed  by  a  diflerent  party,  aad  the  worst  con- 
ecqoenccs  arc  necessarily  produced.  It  is  a  fortunate  eireomstaace  when  the  anwager 
so  far  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  board  under  which  he  is  placed,  as  to  find 
himself  uniformly  supported  in  the  |ust  exercise  of  his  legitimate  authority. 

Still  further,  in  tbe  carrying  into  execution  of  projected  improvements,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  private  asylum  is  not  hampered  by  haviBg  to  consult  and  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  a  board  who  may  not  feel  the  inportanee  of  what  his  more  practical 
mind  may  show  him  to  be  necessary  for  the  benelt  of  tbe  patients.  Many  circum* 
stances  conduce  with  the  directors  of  public  institutions  generally,  to  postpone  or 
refuse  the  adoption  of  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  trust  committed  to  their 
charge.  There  is  the  expenditure  of  money  in  the  first  instance,  which  may  not  be 
easily  obtained,  tbe  problematical  character  of  the  benefit  to  be  secured,  the  temporary 
iBcouvenience  that  it  would  occasion,  the  subsequent  expenses  it  nay  lead  to,  and  a 
tliousand  other  lilUe  reasons  that  weigh  as  an  incubus  upon  the  project,  and  lead  them 
to  prefer  lettiog  matters  remain  as  they  are,  at  least  for  a  little  longer,  until  perhaps 
the  success  of  the  experiment  elsewhere  awakens  them  from  their  lethargy,  or  some 
other  circumstance  leads  them  to  listen  favourably  to  the  proposal.  The  proprietor  of 
a  private  asylum,  on  the  contrary,  may  adopt,  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  at  hia 
own  impulse,  any  alteration  in  the  system  of  management,  style  of  aecoasmodation, 
and  construction  of  the  buildings,  that  he  tliinks  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the  comfort 
and  bealih  of  the  patients.  There  is  no  delay  nor  difficulty  in  carrying  it  into  execution. 
The  only  limits  to  his  passion  for  improvement  are  those  which  spring  from  the 
leugth  of  his  purse,  and  the  encouragement  he  may  think  tbe  public  are  disposed  to 
give  to  such  an  expenditure.  But  herein  consists  the  real  inferiority  of  private  to 
public  asylums;  the  former,  being  merely  mcroaDtile  specnlations,  set  on  foot  to 
answer  a  present,  and,  it  may  be,  a  passing  porpoee,  do  not  possess  the  permanence 
that  is  requisite  to  justify  a  large  outlay  of  capital  in  their  construction.  Being 
capable  of  being  soon  diverted  to  another  purpose,  from  the  death  or  failure  of  the 
proprietor,  it  would  not  do  to  embark  a  large  anm  in  tbe  erection  of  buildings,  and 
fitting-out  of  pleasure-grounds,  &c.,  which  could  not  be  usefully  sppiied  to  any 
object  bnt  that  for  which  it  was  originally  planned.  Public  asylums,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  national  undertakings,  deliberately  resolved  on,  and  not  being  likely  to  bo 
diverted  from  their  original  design,  naturally  moat  command  all  the  advantages  that 
a  generous  supply  of  public  money  can  secure. 
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